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It  takes  a  lot  of  people  to  run  a 
successful  campaign  of  any  kind. 
Many  of  Duke's  35,000  alumni  are 
vigorously  engaged  in  making  the 
seventeenth  Loyalty  Fund  Cam- 
paign the  best  one  yet.  Drawing 
by  Stephen  Honeycutt. 
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Does  the  very  finest  always  cost  more? 


Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  you  do  pay  more  for 
the  finest  thing  in  its  field. 

But  there's  one  big  exception.  Life  insurance  .  .  .  and 
the  planning  it  takes.  You  can  have  the  very  finest  agent 
analyze  your  needs  and  tailor  your  life  insurance  pro- 
gram—and it  won't  cost  you  one  penny  more. 

You  can,  in  fact,  have  the  man  from  Mass  Mutual. 

Throughout  the  insurance  field  he's  recognized  as  a  pro 
among  pros.  Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  highest  honors 


in  the  business— membership  in  the  Million  Dollar  Round 
Table.  Nine  times  as  many  Mass  Mutual  men  have  quali- 
fied for  it  as  the  industry  average.  And  four  times  as  many 
have  earned  the  Chartered  Life  Underwriter  designation 
—the  recognized  symbol  of  professional  competence. 

If  you're  like  most  people,  your  life  insurance  will  be 
your  most  valuable  asset.  Isn't  it  wise,  then,  to  call  in  a  Mass 
Mutual  agent— and  get  the  very  finest  advice?  It  will  cost 
no  more.  In  fact,  in  the  long  run  it  may  save  you  money. 


MASSACHUSETTS   MUTUAL  Life  Insurance  Company 


SPRINGFIELD.    MASSACI- 


JSETTS  ■  ORGAN  IZED    1851 


Some  of  the  Duke  Alumni  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Service. 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Greensboro                David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa                          T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

James  O.  Marshall,  Jr.,  '43,  Lewes,  Del.        Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  William  B.  Alexander,  Jr.,  '59,  Baltimore 


PHYSICIAN 
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He's  an  examiner  ...  a  consultant  ...  an  expert  on  injuries  ...  a  trouble-shooter  wherever 
employe  physical  welfare  is  concerned.  He's  a  dedicated  man  with  a  vital,  demanding  job 
.  .  .  the  General  Motors  doctor.  Here  he's  checking  an  employe's  blood  pressure — part  of  a 
complete  examination  to  determine  this  man's  fitness  for  his  job — and  to  evaluate  his 
future  work  capability. 

The  prevention  and  control  of  on-the-job  injuries  are  this  doctor's  prime  concern.  He  deals 
mostly  in  remedial  medicine  rather  than  reparative  medicine.  Because  injuries  away  from 
work  are  12  times  as  numerous  as  those  on  the  job,  more  than  three  out  of  four  visits  to 
the  Medical  Department  are  for  non-occupational  consultation  and  examination,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  family  doctor. 

This  doctor  is  one  of  146  physicians  and  638  nurses  who  make  up  the  GM  Medical  Staff 
in  plants  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  GM  Medical  Department  was 
established  in  1915  as  one  of  the  pioneer  programs  of  its  kind.  GM  doctors  and  nurses 
work  with  the  same  ultra-modern  equipment  you'll  find  in  the  finest  clinics  and  hospitals. 
As  part  of  their  accident-prevention  work,  they  tie  in  closely  with  plant  safety  departments. 

The  people  in  the  Medical  Departments — doctors  and  nurses — provide  a  very  important 
service  to  General  Motors.  They're  working  to  improve  the  physical  welfare  of  people. 
And  people,  of  course,  are  the  number-one  asset  of  General  Motors. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


PROFESSOR  WIDJOJO'S  FIELD 
TRIP  TO  THE  USANS 


By  Weston  LaBarre 


A  visiting  anthropologist  from  the  South  Seas  recounts  his  adventures  among  the 
USANS  and  attempts  to  explain  their  holiday  customs  to  the  folks  at  home. 


[Foreword  by  the  Author: 

What  vexes  humorists  is  that  most  people  lack  the  wit 
to  perceive  the  moral  point  behind  the  humor.  In  this 
sketch  I  am  poking  not-so-gentle  fun  at  the  intellectual 
arrogance  of  those  who  think  that,  without  severe  effort 
and  discipline,  they  can  immediately  transcend  cross- 
cultural  differences.  The  intent  is  not  to  denigrate  my 
own  science  of  anthropology,  but  rather  to  indicate  that 
with  this  sophistication  one  might  become  more  scien- 
tific. It  is  an  oblique  statement  of  why  the  most  impor- 
tant historic  task  of  our  era — the  understanding  of  one 
people  by  another — is  so  astonishingly  difficult  and  de- 
manding.] 

Weston  LaBarre  is  professor  of  anthropology  and  a  skil- 
ful humorist  with  a  message.  He  received  his  PhD  from 
Yale  and  has  been  on  the  Duke  Faculty  since  1946. 
This  article  originally  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  and  is  reprinted  here  by  permission.  ©  1956 
bx  the  New  York  Times  Company. 
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f  course,"  mused  Professor  Widjojo,  the  emi- 
nent anthropologist  of  the  University  of  Nya- 
bonga,  "the  natives  of  the  U.  S.  A.  have  many 
strange  and  outlandish  customs;  but  I  must  say  the 
drinking  rituals  of  the  Usans  impressed  me  most.  These 
rituals  occur  yearly  during  an  extended  period  in  the 
calendrical  round,  beginning  at  the  time  of  the  harvest 
rites  of  Thanks-for-Blessings  and  ending  largely  at  the 
drinking  bouts  at  the  New  Year.  This  is  called  The 
Season,  after  which  those  who  can  afford  it  usually  leave 
their  home  entirely  and  flee  southward  into  retirement 
for  recuperation." 

"Rather  like  our  Nyabongan  puberty  ordeals?" 
asked  a  brilliantly  dark  matron  dressed  in  a  handsome 
apron  of  tiki  feathers  and  little  else. 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly,"  said  Professor  Widjojo, 
fingering  his  nose-stick  politely  before  replying.  "Per- 
haps I  could  describe  it  best  by  telling  you  of  the  Usan 
koktel  parti,  as  they  call  it.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
the   Usan   women,   despite   their   rigid   tribal   clothing 


Returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Usans,  Professor  Widjojo  holds  forth  on  "koktel  parti"  and  other  native  customs  he  saw. 


taboos,  in  general  take  off  more  clothes  at  their  gather- 
ings, depending  upon  the  time  of  day.  The  neckline 
drops  more  and  more,  both  in  front  and  in  back,  as  the 
parti  is  held  later  and  later  in  the  evening.  They  are 
entirely  covered  in  the  daytime,  but  this  night-time  dis- 
robing is  considered  to  be  more  formal.  At  the  same 
time  the  length  of  the  skirt  increases,  until  it  reaches 
the  ground  or  even  drags  on  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,  men  put  on  more  and  more 
clothes  as  the  formality  of  the  occasion  increases.  The 
interesting  point,  however,  is  that  the  men,  at  koktel 
partis,  do  not  ordinarily  wear  the  beetle  coats  and  white 
cloth  neckchokers  of  their  most  formal  rituals,  but  dress 
rather  more  moderately,  as  for  church;  furthermore,  the 
women  keep  their  hats  on  at  koktel  partis,  as  in  church, 
thus  clearly  establishing  the  ritual  significance  of  these 
koktel  partis. 

"Social  status  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  partis 
that  a  couple  is  invited  to  attend — and,  of  course, 
wealth,  since  a  woman  cannot  wear  the  same  dress  and 


hat  to  more  than  one  parti.  People  complain  bitterly  at 
the  number  they  have  to  go  to — sometimes  even  during 
the  parti  they  are  attending — but  it  is  nevertheless  plain 
that  they  are  proud  of  their  ability  to  sustain  many 
ordeals,  and  this  is  a  form  of  polite  boasting.  This 
point  comes  out  most  clearly  in  the  aignawg  partis  when 
they  are  heard  to  boast,  after  they  have  stayed  long 
enough  at  one  to  save  face,  that  they  must  'get  on'  to  a 
number  of  other  New  Year  partis  before  midnight. 
They  always  say  they  'hate  to  go'  though  it  is  plain  that 
they  would  really  hate  to  stay. 

"Not  that  these  other  rituals  are  any  different,  or 
that  they  provide  escape  from  the  ordeal,"  continued 
Professor  Widjojo,  "for  at  all  of  them  the  natives  re- 
ceive the  same  ritualized  drink  called  aignawg.  Every- 
body hates  it,  and  freely  says  so  in  private,  but  they  must 
drink  some  of  it  so  as  not  to  offend  their  hostess.  De- 
spite the  superficial  phonetic  resemblance,  aignawg  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  eggs.  It  is  really  skimmed 
milk,  made  commercially  and  thickened  with  seaweed 


jelly;  and  the  cream,  if  any,  is  whipped  and  placed  on 
top  of  the  handled  cup  they  must  drink  it  in. 

"The  ordeal  aspect  of  the  ritual  is  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  the  hostess  presses  more  and  more  cups  upon 
her  guests,  who  must  pretend  to  praise  the  virtues  of 
the  drink — but  even  more  so  in  the  fact  that  they 
sprinkle  nutmaig  powder  on  top  which,  in  larger  quan- 
tities, of  course  is  a  violent  poison  inducing  fainting, 
convulsions  and  death.  But  this  aignawg  has  only 
enough  nutmaig  on  it  to  make  the  people  ill  for  several 
days.  The  Usan  natives  pride  themselves  on  'holding 
their  liquor'  so  that  this  ceremony  is  plainly  a  contest 
between  a  hostess  and  her  guests. 

"But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  chronology.  Really, 
the  drinking  season  of  the  Usans 
begins  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  after 
a  wholesome  summer  vacation,  at 
the  time  of  the  jutbol  games.  The 
purpose  of  the  Usan  colleges  is  to 
collect  young  men  by  competitive 
subsidies  to  engage  in  these  mock 
battles,  during  which  they  rush 
ferociously  at  one  another  wearing 
padded  armor  and  ritually  kill  one 
another.  It  seems  to  be  some  sort 
of  contest  over  a  sacred  pigskin, 
and  everyone  gets  up  alive  after 
each  act  in  the  ceremony.  Rarely 
is  a  young  man  killed.  However, 
the  warriors  are  often  'punchdrunk' 
(an  odd  phrase  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  drink,  in  contrast 
with  spectators)  and  they  may  suf- 
fer broken  legs,  or  faces  mutilated 
by  the  nailed  shoes  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

"Colleges  seem  once  to  have 
been  trade  schools  where  tribal  lore 
was  taught,  but  this  was  long  ago 
and  is  now  hardly  remembered.  The  importance  of  a 
college  nowadays  is  rated  by  the  number  of  jutbol  games 
its  team  wins,  and  this  in  turn  attracts  further  desirable 
young  warriors  to  that  college.  The  watchers  urge  on 
the  warriors  with  blood-curdling  chants,  and  between 
acts  there  are  military  maneuvers  of  a  more  rigorous 
form  than  in  the  battle  itself.  Afterward,  they  either 
celebrate  their  victory  or  'drown  their  sorrows'  in 
mourning  if  their  warriors  have  sustained  too  many 
broken  bones  to  win. 

"These  jutbol  ceremonies  seem  to  be  totemistic  cele- 
brations mainly,  for  each  side  has  an  animal  totem — 
such  as  a  bulldog,  a  tiger  or  a  goat — which  symbolizes 
the  mystical  unity  of  each  side  in  their  oddly  named 
alma  mater,  or  'protective  mother,'  probably  so  called 


Kissing  is  common  under  parasitic  plants. 


because  she  is  the  patron  mother  goddess  of  the  young 
warriors  frequently  invoked  in  the  battle  hymns  at  these 
war  games.  Strangely,  however,  these  totems  do  not 
govern  marriage  rules  either  inside  or  outside  the  alma 
mater  group.  I  collected  figures  on  this  critical  matter 
and  found  it  is  about  as  common  to  marry  outside  one's 
totem  as  within.  In  fact,  jutbol  games  are  a  recognized 
way  to  meet  young  people  belonging  to  another  totem." 
"Are  there  totems  governing  marriage  in  the  koktel 
gatherings  you  mentioned  earlier?"  asked  a  young  girl 
just  past  her  puberty  ceremonial. 

"No,  I  would  think  not,"  replied  Professor  Widjojo, 
thoughtfully.  "On  the  contrary,  the  koktel  parti  more 
resembles  a  primitive  orgy,  with  no  reference  to  mar- 
riage bonds  whatever.  You  see, 
as  a  point  of  etiquette  husbands 
and  wives  do  not  remain  near  one 
another  at  koktel  partis,  but  circu- 
late around  making  conquests  or, 
as  they  sometime  put  it,  'making 
Mary.'  After  a  few  drinks,  the 
males  display  their  'lines,'  which 
are  ritualized  ways  of  approaching 
the  brightly  decorated  and  painted 
females — a  strange  custom,  inci- 
dentally, since  it  is  the  males  natu- 
rally who  ought  to  be  painted,  as 
among  us  Nyabongans. 

"The  sexual  nature  of  these 
ceremonies  is  shown  in  the  magic 
plants  called  mislto  which  they 
hang  up  at  these  winter  rituals  in 
particular.  These  are  parasitic 
plants  with  white  berries  that  grow 
on  oak  trees — both  of  which  have 
symbolical  significance — but  they 
are  by  no  means  necessary  as  a 
sanction  or  encouragement  for 
pawing  and  kissing,  especially  at 
a  New  Year's  koktel  parti  in  full  swing.  I  would  gather 
that  these  are  fertility  rituals.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to 
crowd  as  many  people  together  as  possible,  to  increase 
inescapable  physical  contacts.  Many  times  people  mov- 
ing restlessly  about  in  search  of  new  partners  spill  drinks 
on  one  another's  fine  clothes,  and  then  the  person  who 
does  this  is  allowed  to  rub  the  other  ritually  with  a 
pocketcloth,  pretending  to  be  much  distressed  at  the 
accident." 

"Are  these  koktel  partis  always  orgies?"  inquired 
a  plump,  middle-aged  Nyabongan  man. 

"Not  entirely,  perhaps,"  replied  Professor  Widjojo. 
"There  is  one  which  is  called  a  literari  koktel,  the 
ostensible  reason  for  which  is  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
a  new  book.    Naturally,  no  one  ever  discusses  the  book 


being  celebrated,  since  no  one  has  read  it,  although 
everybody  expresses  a  readiness  to  analyze  it  critically. 
Mostly,  the  people  talk  about  their  own  books,  past, 
projected  or  purely  conjectural.  They  allude  meaning- 
fully to  the  amount  of  their  royalties,  complain  about 
editors  and  publishers,  mention  their  translation  into 
Japanese  and  other  languages  including  the  Scandina- 
vian, and  make  the  most  they  can  of  some  tenuous 
dickering  for  movie  rights  or  'coming  out  in  paperbacks.' 
Literari  koktel  partis  are  mainly  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vertise books  other  than  the  one  by  the  publisher  giving 
the  parti.  At  these  there  is  much  karakter-as-as-ination , 
or  verbal  witchcraft,  designed  to  decrease  the  sales  of 
rival  authors  and  to  increase  one's  own  reputation  for 
cleverness  of  expression  and  liter- 
ary insight." 

"Do  the  same  people  always  go 
to  one  another's  partial"  asked  the 
tiki-attired  matron. 

"Well,  this  is  largely  the  case," 
said  the  distinguished  Nyabongan 
anthropologist.  "However,  host- 
esses complain  proudly  of  the  num- 
ber of  'people  we  hardly  know' 
whom  they  invite  to  their  partis. 
The  reason  for  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  both  host 
and  hostess  are  too  busy  seeing  that 
drinks  are  replenished  to  have  more 
than  a  few  words  with  any  one  per- 
son. But  it  is  a  matter  of  prestige, 
as  guests,  to  meet  the  same  people 
briefly  at  two  successive  rituals 
on  one  evening,  and  in  this  manner 
they  can  gather  more  people  they 
hardly  know  for  their  own  next 
gathering. 

"Hostesses  also  compete  with 
one  another  in  exotic  foodstuffs. 
Smoked  oysters,  fish  pastes,  rare  fish  eggs,  sea-spider 
and  shrimp  purees  are  commonplaces,  as  are  foreign 
cheeses;  the  successful  hostess  is  one  who  uses  some- 
thing like  kashu-nut  butter  on  new  and  unfamiliar  wafers 
before  these  in  turn  become  commonplace.  Some  like 
to  present  new  drink  mixtures  with  names  like  Rag- 
Pickers'  Toddy  or  Purple  Noise  or  Longshoreman 
Slugger.  But  mostly  koktels  are  of  the  same  few  types, 
like  Manhattans  (named  after  an  island  off  the  Usan 
mainland  to  the  east),  poured  into  an  inverted  conical 
or  hemispherical  stemmed  glass — quite  unlike  the  aig- 
nawg  cup — with  an  onion  or  a  stuffed  olive  or  a  cherry, 
which  of  course  no  one  is  required  to  eat,  this  being 
a  sign  of  naivete.  Sometimes  there  are  'tall  ones,'  so 
called  because  of  the  long  glass  cylinders  they  are  served 


Baybisitters  are  hired  to  sit  on  the  baby 


in.  But  all  these  drinks  contain  some  sort  of  drug  that 
makes  the  people  fatuous,  foolish,  talkative,  tearful  or 
amorous." 

"Where  does  this  word  koktel  come  from?"  another 
interested  Nyabongan  listener  inquired. 

"Well,  literally,  the  word  means  the  hind  feathers 
of  a  male  chicken  or  cock,"  replied  the  professor.  "But, 
though  Usan  natives  readily  admit  this  derivation  upon 
questioning,  no  one  seems  to  know  why  they  are  called 
this.  They  claim  that  koktels  began  only  as  late  as  the 
Nineteen  Twenties  when  they  were  forbidden  and  had 
to  be  obtained  in  secret  ritual  underground  chambers 
called  speekeezies  or  from  butlaigers." 

"But  don't  the  Usans  get  exhausted  running  from 
one  koktel  parti  to  another,  espe- 
cially in  this  restricted  season?" 

"Oh,  yes,  and  they  frequently 
say  as  much,"  answered  the  Nya- 
bongan savant.  "There  is  another 
institution,  though,  that  is  protec- 
tively exploited  in  these  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  baybisitter. 
The  Usans  do  not  have  the  ex- 
tended family  that  we  Nyabongans 
do,  but  live  in  one-family  units 
called  houses  or  apartments.  For 
this  reason  they  have  to  hire  a 
baybisitter  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  absence;  of  course, 
they  couldn't  bring  the  children  to 
these  ceremonies,  because  they 
would  be  trampled  underfoot  in 
their  crowded  ritual  chambers. 

"The  word  does  not  mean,  de- 
spite its  form,  that  they  hire  a  baybi 
or  infant  to  sit,  for  these  persons 
are  often  someone  else's  grand- 
mother. It  seems,  rather,  that  they 
hire  someone  to  sit  on  the  baybi, 


to  prevent  its  destroying  the  furniture  while  they  are 
gone.  Koktel-gocrs  are  able  to  invent  the  most  fantas- 
tic and  transparent  excuses  involving  these  baybisitters 
which  require  the  imminent  presence  of  the  parents  back 
home.  Other  parents  at  the  parti  commiserate,  though 
disbelieving  these  excuses,  and  the  couple  is  allowed  to 
leave  without  losing  face." 

"Strange  people,  these  Usan  natives,"  said  the  fat, 
middle-aged  Nyabongan. 

"That  they  are,  that  they  are!"  echoed  Professor 
Widjojo,  touching  his  noe-stick  thoughtfully. 

The  editors  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  New 
York  Times  Company  and  Professor  LaBarre  for  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  Register  to  use  this  material. 


DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE:  INAUGURATION 

The  inauguration  of  Douglas  M.  Knight 
as  Duke's  fifth  President  brought  forth 
many  statements  which  have  been  fully 
reported  in  the  News-Register.  One  of 
the  most  significant  and  revealing,  how- 
ever, was  an  address  by  Dr.  William  C. 
DeVane,  former  dean  of  Yale  College 
and  Emily  Sanford  Professor  of  English, 
at  a  University  dinner  honoring  Dr. 
Knight. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  special  satisfaction 
to  the  elderly  in  planting  a  tree. 
For  in  that  act  a  man  or  woman  may 
project  himself  into  the  future,  achieve 
for  a  while  a  kind  of  earthly  immortality, 
and  see  in  his  mind's  eye  a  thing  of  life 
and  beauty,  of  color  and  light,  hospitable 
and  useful  to  life,  and  be  assured  that  the 
life  he  loved  will  go  on  when  he  is  gone. 
How  much  better  and  more  satisfactory 
it  is  to  see  a  human  life  begin  a  new  ca- 
reer— life  in  a  person  that  one  has  known 
long  and  valued  much,  and  has  had  a 
small  part  in  nurturing!  I  have  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  my  life  in  being 
associated  closely  with  so  many  men  of 
talent  and  spirit  as  their  friend  and  col- 
league, but  never  more  fortunate  and 
happy  than  in  my  friendship  and  admira- 
tion for  your  new  president. 

Now  that  word  president  is  like  a  bell 
to  an  old  fire  horse.  It  brings  me  to  my 
subject.  I  could  never  resist  bringing 
coals  to  Newcastle.  Speaking  at  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Webster's  Dictionary  a  few 
years  ago  I  naturally  had  to  talk  about 
words.  And  speaking  now  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  presidents  I  have  to  talk 
about  presidents.  But  having  been  a 
dean  for  a  very  long  time.  I  know  better 
than  to  give  advice  to  presidents.  So  I 
shall  merely  make  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  President  Knight's  ancestors  in  his 
craft,  and  let  him  draw  what  conclusions 
he  will. 

The  Old  College  President 

"The  troubles  of  our  proud  and  angry 

dust 
Are  from  eternity  and  shall  not  fail." 

The  poet  never  said  a  truer  word. 
When  Ezra  Stiles  contemplated  the  presi- 


dency at  the  small  Colonial  college  which 
was  then  Yale,  he  felt  that  managing 
students  was  like  trying  to  control  wild- 
fire, and  the  only  diadem  a  president 
would  ever  gain  would  be  a  crown  of 
thorns.  The  sorrows  of  the  president 
have  changed,  and  so  indeed  has  the 
president.  And  so  has  his  hopes  and 
fears,  but  his  sorrows  remain.  Ezra 
really  got  to  like  being  president.  He 
enjoyed  especially  teaching  the  seniors 
of  the  college  Hebrew,  because,  he  said, 
he  would  not  want  his  boys  to  go  to 
heaven  and  not  know  the  language  of 
the  place.  The  president  of  the  old  col- 
lege was  an  eccentric  old  fellow  about 
whom  legends  collected — and  if  he  was 
not  sufficiently  eccentric  in  fact,  legends 
were  created  to  make  him  a  figure  that 
could  be  loved — a  kind  of  father  image 
if  you  will  pardon  my  modernism.  But 
all  that  is  gone  now.  The  president  has 
become  a  remote  figure  too  often,  away 
from  the  campus  advising  the  govern- 
ment, or  shut  in  his  office  pushing  but- 
tons to  make  the  wheels  go  round.  The 
human  touch  has  been  delegated  to  the 
dean,  who  is  no  less  eccentric  than  the 
old  president.  A  recent  book  has  the 
interesting  title  God  Bless  Our  Queer  Old 
Dean.  And  that  tells  a  story.  But  how 
long  would  a  modern  university  last  if 
the  president  were  an  eccentric  old  gentle- 
man and  nothing  more? 

The  University  Presidents 

The  old  president  lingered  on  well  into 
the  19th  century,  but  along  about  1870 
a  funny  thing  happened  one  morning  as 
he  was  crossing  the  campus  on  his  way 
to  his  office.  The  university  movement 
was  born  in  America,  and  suddenly  it 
could  be  seen  that  there  was  a  new  kind 
of  president  in  higher  education — a  pio- 
continued  on  p.  17 


MID-CAMPAIGN  PROGRESS  REPORT 
JULY  1,  1963,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1964 
17TH  ANNUAL  LOYALTY  FUND 


The  Goals 

$550,000 

14,500  donors 


Progress  to  Jan.  1 

$342,621.35 

7,518  donors 


Balance  Needed 
$207,378.65 
6,982  donors 


T 

_L  his  mid-campaign  report  gives  Loyalty  Fund  re- 
sults as  of  January  1,  1964,  for  Duke's  Annual  Giving 
program. 

The  amount  of  money  contributed  to  the  University 
by  its  alumni  and  friends  is  the  highest  it  has  ever  been 
at  this  stage  of  the  Fund  year.  Number  of  contributors 
is  also  at  a  record  high  for  a  mid-year  report. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that 
participation  must  increase  if  the  year's  goals  as  set  by 
the  National  Council— 14,500  contributors,  $550,000— 
are  to  be  met. 

Here  are  progress  reports  on  each  class  as  a  whole 
and  on  individual  professional  schools  and  Graduate 
School  departments.  Here  also  is  a  listing  of  all  or- 
ganized areas,  with  their  chairmen,  campaign  goals,  and 
amounts  and  donors  credited  to  each  as  a  result  of  Class 
Agent's  mailings.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  gift 
made  by  an  individual  alumnus  is  credited  both  to  his 
class  (or  classes,  if  he  attended  more  than  one  division  of 


Duke)  and  his  area.  Goals  for  the  areas  are  for  the 
entire  Fund  year  and  are  not  the  amounts  to  be  raised 
only  during  the  area  campaigns  themselves.  Thus,  in 
the  accompanying  area  tables,  the  donors  and  amounts 
to  be  sought  within  each  area  are  the  differences  between 
quotas  and  numbers  to  date. 

Chairman  this  year  of  the  Loyalty  Fund  Advisory 
Committee — which  again  launched  the  campaign  with 
a  special  appeal  for  gifts — is  Charles  S.  Rhyne  '34.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Rhyne  and  his  committee  during  the  early 
part  of  the  campaign  was  a  major  factor  in  the  success 
achieved  thus  far. 

Loyalty  Fund  contributions  are  for  current  operating 
needs  of  the  University.  As  such,  they  affect  every 
facet  of  University  life — from  faculty  salaries  to  main- 
tenance needs.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  further- 
more, that  each  school  and  college  within  the  University 
receives  support  from  the  Loyalty  Fund  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amounts  received  from  its  alumni. 


Special  R 

eport  of  Pace-Setting 

Classes 

Number  of  Donors 

1961                      224 
1958                    219 

1956  210 
1 949                    206 

1 957  1 98 

Undergraduate 

Percentage  of 

Participation                                       Amount  Given 
HCC                         32.6%                          HCC                   $14,745.23 

1916  31.9                               1937                      7,756.30 

1917  31.3                               1934                      6,298.25 

1918  26.2                               1935                      5732.75 
1924                        24.8                               1936                      5,676.25 

Average  Gift 

1918                      $188.77 
HCC                         141.78 
1914                       103.08 
1926                         95.71 
1921                          90.95 

Trinity  College 

1950 
1956 
1943 

109 
103 
102 

1916 
1917 
1918 

34.7%                          1 937 

28.8  1934 

25.9  1918 

School  of  Engineering 

$6,326.30 
5,342.75 
5,215.50 

1918 
1921 
1927 

$248.36 
127.86 
1 1 9.02 

1962 
1949 
1956 

25 
24 
24 

1944 
1941 
1938 

34.5%                          1 948 
31.4                               1959 
29.2                               1 944 

Woman's  College 

$923.50 
599.50 
585.00 

1936 
1933 
1948 

$183.33 
58.33 
54.32 

1961 
1958 
1953 

92 
89 
78 

1917 
1924 
1958 

42.9%                          1 949 

32.7  1 937 

28.8  1941 

School  of  Nursing 

$1,348.50 
1,306.00 
1,204.50 

1914 
1937 
1927 

$337.50 
33.46 
30.81 

1961 
1959 
1960 

25 
23 

19 

1960 
1953 
1961 

43.2%                         1958 
39.0                             1953 
38.5                               1 947 

$601.00 
351.00 
317.00 

1946 
1936 
1958 

$62.50 
51.33 
42.93 

1960 
1956 
1959 
1961 

20 
18 
17 

17 

1931 
1938 
1943 

Divinity  School 

52.0%                          1931 
47.8                               1961 
39.4                               1 938 

$395.00 
335.00 
290.00 

1941 
1933 
1931 

$37.20 
33.75 
30.38 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Education 

English 

History 

153 
79 
71 

Economics 

Psychology 

Botany 

20.0%                            Education 
20.0                                 Economics 
1 9.8                                 Chemistry 

Law  School 

$2,346.37 
1,914.50 
1,345.50 

Economics 
Chemistry 
Zoology 

$59.83 
35.41 
21.96 

1950 
1948 
1951 

21 
18 
15 

1930 

Pre-1921 

1963 

36.4%                          Pre-1921 
33.3                               1937 
32.5                               1921-1924 

Medical  School 

$1,756.31 
1,285.00 
1,242.00 

Pre-1921 

1937 

1935 

$250.90 
1 83.57 
121.00 

1944S 

1947 

1953 

30 
29 
28 

1944S 

1947 

1943 

49.2%                            1 944S 
45.3                               1952 
40.7                               1941 

$1,912.50 
1,835.00 
1,797.50 

1941 
1933 
1932 

$163.41 
1 60.00 
121.67 

Non-Alumni  Gifts 

Category                                     Chairman                                 Amount 

No. 

Ave.  Gift 

Durham                                                William  Muirhead                         $27 ,  685 .  00 

94 

$    294.52 

Parents*                                                                                                        22,199.51 

516 

43.02 

Industry                                                                                                        12,145.00 

11 

1,104.09 

Foundations                                                                                                    5,500.00 

2 

2,750.00 

Non-Alumni  Individuals                                                                              14 , 773 .  59 

18 

820.76 

*The  total  parents  contributions  of  822,199.51  includes  funds  donated  through  all  of  the  Parents  Committees, 

whose  chairmen  are: 

Parents  of  Undergraduate  Students— Joseph  H.  Sherrill 

Parents  of  Medical  Students— Dr.  Charles  T.  Wilkinson 

Parents  of  Nursing  School  Students— Fred  E.  Khner 

Parents  of  Law  Students— David  A.  Quattlebaum 

HERE  ARE  THE  AREAS 

THEIR  CHAIRMEN 
?  AND  THEIR  GOALS 


With  the  March  2  kickoff  of  the  Area  Campaigns,  the 
17th  annual  Loyalty  Fund  enters  its  second  major  phase. 
Results  of  the  Area  Campaigns  will  determine  whether  or 
not  the  Fund  reaches  its  goals  for  the  year,  both  in  amount 
and  number  of  contributors. 

The  response  to  letters  written  by  Class  and  School 
Agents  during  the  fall  months  resulted  in  the  progress  re- 
ported in  this  Newsletter.  It  is  expected,  and  certainly  de- 
sired, that  a  good  many  more  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
University  will   have   participated   by   the   time   the   Area 


Campaigns  start.  This  year,  there  are  approximately  265 
Area  Chairmen  and  some  1,500  workers  who  will  push 
forward  the  personal  solicitation  phase  of  this  17th  annual 
program.  They  will  be  seeking  a  minimum  of  6,982  addi- 
tional donors  for  1963-64  and  $207,378.65  needed  to  reach 
the  $550,000  goal. 

Alumni  and  friends  everywhere  are  urged  by  the  National 
Council  to  cooperate  generously  with  these  important  Area 
programs  and  to  give  chairmen  and  their  workers  con- 
siderate attention. 


Area  and  Chairman 


Quota    Donors     Amount    Amount 
Donors  to  date      Quota       to  date 


Area  and  Chairman 


Quota  Donors     Amount      Amount 
Donors  to  date      Quota        to  date 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  A-L,  35 

Birmingham  M-Z,  W.  Macbeth 

Wagnon,  Jr.  L'59  33 

Mobile,  Ann  Goode  Cochran  '52  10 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix,  Mary  Ingwereen  Windsor 

'50  15 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock,  WinBlow  Drummond  II 

L'57  22 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley  22 

Los  Angeles,  Parker  R.  Hamlin  '33  45 

Palo  Alio,  James  M.  Fulcomer  '57  20 
Pasadena,  Mary  McCarthy  Houseal 

•47  20 

San  Diego,  Jean  Bryan  Feild  '53  20 
San  Francisco,  Embree  H.  Blackard, 

Jr.  '48  M'53  40 

COLORADO 

Denver,  Phyllis  Mertz  Punshon  N'52        30 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford,  W.  Hartford,  Gladys  J. 

Langworthy  '60  25 

New  Haven,  Evans  A.  Meinecke  '44  25 

Stamford-Greenwich,  Jacquelin 

Lewis  Maguire  '52  22 

DELAWARE 

Newark,  S.  &  W.  Wilmington  36 

AT.  &  E.  Wilmington,  Donald  D. 

Duffey  '57  3G 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Men  A-L,  George  B.  Autry 

'58  L'61  40 

Men  M-Z,  Melvin  D.  Small  M'59       35 

Women  A-K,  Ann  Myers 

Sibert  '55  45 

Women  L-Z,  Marie  Quinn  '49  40 

FLORIDA 

Cleanoater,  Arnold  W.  Hurt  '57  17 

Coral  Gables,  Edward  N.  Moylan  '48        45 
Daytona  Beach,  Richard  P.   Holleman 

'60  25 

Fort  Lauderdale,  James  H.  Gilbert, 
Jr.  '57,  Virginia  Jessup  Gilbert 
N'57  42 


15        $290.00  $    255.00 


15 
9 


375.00 
250.00 


182.50 
207.00 


800.00        610.00 


550.00        132.00 


3 
16 
12 

600.00 
900.00 
500.00 

25.00 
482.00 
299.00 

10 
10 

300.00 
250.00 

250.00 
122.00 

14 

475.00 

226.50 

14 

500.00 

214.00 

7 
10 

425.00 
300.00 

145.50 
70.00 

9 

1,600.00 

1,245.00 

12 

1,500.00 

232.00 

18 

900.00 

229.00 

30 

27 

5,200.00 
2,300.00 

4,875.50 
1,754.50 

31 
22 

500.00 
450.00 

369.50 
377.50 

0 
19 

500.00 
550.00 

295.00 
316.00 

8      1,000.00        187.00 


8      1,000.00        215.00 


Fort  Myers,  Gene  Greear  Gore  N'55 
Gainesville,  E.  Grant  Marlow  F'50 
Jacksonville 

A-L,  William  H.  Adams  III  '47 

L'50 

M-Z,  Neil  C.  Taylor  '49 
Lakeland 
Miami 

Men  A-N 

Men  O-Z,  William  A.  Smith  '57 

Women,  Louise  Tennent  Smith  '50 
Orlando,  Winter  Park,   Francis  V. 

Gay  L'61 
Palm  Beach,  Edwin  W.  Brown  M'41 
Pensacola,  Rita  Shepard  Dukes  G'52 
Sarasota-Bradenton,  Annie  Milner 

Bishopric  '49 
St.  Petersburg,  Robert  L.  Allen,  Jr.  '47 
Tallahassee,  Kathryn  Dykes 

Wishart  '55 
Tampa,  Donald  W.  Gould  '53, 

Isabelle  Swift  FerreU  '53 
Tampa  Medical,  Richard  G.  Connar 

M'44 

GEORGIA 

Athens,  Ambum  Husk  ins  Watson  '60, 

Judson  D.  Watson,  Jr.  '60 
Atlanta 

Men  A-H,  Marvin  Z.  Botnick  '56 

Men  J-Z,  William  R.  Patterson 

L'50 

Women  A-L,  Nancy  Ann  Hoot 

Roe  '61 

Women  M-Z,  Helen  Almand 

Morgan  '55 

Medical,  Richard  E.  Boger  '43 

M'45 
Augusta,  Edith  Kenworthy  Rivers 

N'59 
Columbus,  J.  R.  McAdams  '53 
Decatur,  Marion  Willoughby 

Ingalls  '47 
Macon,  Lucille  Oakes  Humphreys  '46 
Savannah,  Samuel  Herman  '39 

ILLINOIS 

Arlington  Hgts.,  Palatine,  Barrington, 

Fay  Cobb  Cole  '52 
Chicago 

Men,  Peter  C.  Burkholder  '55 

Women,  Maralyn  Winter 

Robinson  '60 


12 

8S 

3 

27 

300.00 
750.00 

240.00 
332.50 

65 
45 
43 

21 
18 
22 

2,200.00 

850.00 

1,050.00 

797.00 
295.00 
934.00 

35 
30 
65 

15 
11 
23 

600.00 
500.00 
750.00 

377.50 
354.50 
248.50 

60 
30 
35 

20 

7 
12 

1,500.00 
750.00 
500.00 

767.25 
507.00 
257.00 

26 
60 

13 
26 

900.00 
1,350.00 

404.50 
692.00 

30 

15 

650.00 

198.00 

52 

15 

600.00 

271.00 

16 

8 

725.00 

455.00 

18 

8 

275.00 

125.00 

60 

28 

2,500.00 

2,074.50 

58 

39 

1,900.00 

1,524.98 

60 

26 

525.00 

256.50 

35 

21 

300.00 

195.50 

18 

10 

1,400.00 

1,315.00 

18 
23 

7 
8 

400.00 
700.00 

109.00 
548.00 

50 
45 
35 

16 
21 
13 

700.00 
550.00 
700.00 

327.00 
259.00 
247.00 

20 

6 

300.00 

100.00 

30 

8 

500.00 

192.50 

18 

6 

150.00 

52.50 

Area  and  Chairman 


Quota    Donors     Amount     Amount 
Donors  to  date       Quota       to  date 


Area  and  Chairman 


Quota     Donors     Amount     Amount 
Donors   to  date      Quota        to  date 


Evanston,  Harleigh  F.  Fatzinger  '57         35  7 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis,  Marion  Duncan 

Kortepeter  '49  45  15 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington 

Louisville,  Nancy  P.  Helm  '61 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge,  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr.  E'48 
New  Orleans,  C.  Gordon  Johnson, 
Jr. '60 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Men  A-J,  Charles  A.  Gomer  '42 

Men  K-Z,  Jacob  S.  Zimmerman 

'47 

Women,  Marilyn  Black  Nuttle 

'54 
Bethesda 
Chevy  Chase,  Dorothy  Golden 

Mulitz  '51 
Hagerstown,  Alfred  B.  Tallman,  Jr. 

"48 
Hyattsville,  Rebecca  Weathers  Dukes 

'56,  Charles  A.  Dukes,  Jr.  '56  L'57 
Silver  Spring,  John  W.  Pettit  '57 
Towson,  Lutherville,  George  Pavloff 

E'52  40  26 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston,  Cambridge,  Sandra  S.  Jerome 

'61  60 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor,  Constance  Castle  Plice  '52  30 

Birmingham,  Charles  R.  Barr  '54  35 

Detroit,  Larry  E.  Parsons,  E'60  25 

Grosse  Poinle,  E.  B.  Brogan  '44  22 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Edina  30  9 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City,  Independence,  E. 

Bertram  Berkley  '48  28  5 

St.  Louis,  Clayton,  Walter  V.  Dunne 

'52  35  16 

NEW  JERSEY 

Chatham,  Madison,  Grace  Parker 

Lowden  '52  34 

Maplewood,  Mary  D.  Rankin  '62  20 

Orange,  Donald  Kempler  '57  33 

Westfield  28 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton,  Bearl  A.  Yeager,  Jr.  '49        15  7 

Brooklyn  25  10 

Buffalo,  John  G.  Putnam,  Jr.  '51  24  12 

Huntington  25  4 

Garden  City,  Maryann  DuMont 

Stevens  '56  20  10 

Great  Neck,  Kings  Point,  Lilly 

Maidenbaum  Gainsburg  '44  15  3 

Manhasset,  Polly  Warner  Dowling  '40      15  4 

Mount  Vernon,  Mary  E.  Rhamstine 

'60  20  9 

New  York 

Men  1897-1939,  Joseph  S. 

Schieferly,  Jr.  '35  46  30 

Men  1940-1949,  DeForest  Hoge 

'46  35  19 

Men  1950-1956,  James  Harbison, 

Jr.  '56  25  15 

Men  1957-1963  45         30 

Women  1907-1950,  Jane  Haislip 

Creel  '36  40  13 

Women  1951-1963,  Pat  Collins 

Droste  '54  78  38 

Rochester,  Caroline  Hopper  Goodwin 

'56  40  15 


650.00        185.00 


425.00        200.00 


35 
60 

10 
25 

850.00 
900.00 

217.00 
632.00 

20 

5 

1,025.00 

734.00 

60 

38 

1,500.00 

1,163.00 

55 

23 

1,800.00 

1,306.25 

65 

29 

3,000.00 

1,729.13 

40 
73 

18 
25 

300.00 
1,200.00 

166.25 
355.50 

37 

14 

800.00 

617.00 

25 

11 

250.00 

219.00 

20 
53 

14 
21 

1,000.00 
650.00 

787.25 
258.50 

750.00        512.70 


36      1,050.00        488.25 


18  250.00  215.00 

11  1,075  00  178.00 

15  1,000.00  651.00 

13  1,400.00  518.00 


300.00 

575.00 
900.00 


81.50 

150.00 
363.00 


14  500.00  220.00 

17  1,000.00  500.00 

10  2,150.00  300.60 

8  475.00  215.00 


200.00  165.50 

350.00  150.00 

525.00  417.50 

600.00  165.00 

400.00  290.00 


750  00 
400.00 


70.00 
75.00 


500.00        440.00 

7,600.00    7,379.40 
1,000.00        648.90 


800.00 
750.00 

900.00 

850.00 

600.00 


595.44 
427.50 

590.00 

546.50 

328.00 


Scarsdale,  Roy  C.  Crone  E'35  20 

Suffolk  County,  Robert  L.  Schwarz 

'54 
Syracuse,  Graham  B.  Kretchman  '61 
White  Plains 

OHTO 
Cincinnati 

A-K 

L-Z 
Cleveland 

Men,  Richard  G.  Amos  E'56 

Women,  Natalie  Brewster  Lavin 

'54 
Columbus,  John  A.  Carnahan  L'55 
Dayton,  Elizabeth  Allen  Stavnitski 

N'58 
Shaker  Hgts.,  Patricia  Meloy  Scott  '50 
Toledo,  Norman  E.  Chrisfield  E'51 
Youngstown,  Caroline  Reams  Miller 

'49  14 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem,  Paul  W.  Pritchard,  Jr. 

E'55  25 
Bryn  Mawr,  Devon,  Warren  H.  Pope 

'42  35 

Lancaster,  John  E.  Way,  Jr.  '57  21 
Philadelphia 

A-L,  Gordon  W.  Gerber  '43  52 

M-Z,  Robert  W.  Stubbs  '53  40 

Pittsburgh  East,  Bruce  F.  Baehr  '52  45 

Pittsburgh  West,  Jack  W.  Fieldson  '48  45 

Wayne,  Wade  H.  Eldridge  '41  20 

York,  Ruth  Haigh  Hogg  '49  28 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Aiken,  N.  Augusta,  Russell  C.  Coble, 

Jr.  '50  18 

A  nderson  1 8 

Charleston,  Marion  S.  Lewis  '18  50 

Columbia 

Men,  James  W.  Harris  '30  65 

Women,  Carol  Cooke  Saunders 

'57  33 

Greenville,  Barbara  White-Spunner 

Poteat  '50,  T.  L.  Poteat  '47  L'50        70 
Rock  Hill,  Robert  L.  McFadden 

'51  L'54  20 

Spartanburg,  Mahlon  W.  DeLoatch, 

Jr.  '57  35 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga,  Paul  R.  Leitner  '50  55 

Johnson  City,  Matilda  Paty  Seward 

'47,  John  E.  Seward  '44  20 

Kingsport,  R.  Wiley  Bourne,  Jr.  E'59      25 
Knoxville,  Maude  McCracken  Miller 

'30  40 

Memphis,  Virginia  Mims  Vorder- 

Bruegge  '50  80 

Nashville,  Nancy  Vail  Lucas  '53  50 

TEXAS 

Dallas,  Raymond  R.  Trollinger,  Jr. 

'54  70 

Houston,  Roswell  F.  Vaughan  '60, 

Judith  Huck  Vaughan  '60  73 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 

A-K  40 

L-Z  43 

Arlington 

Men  A-K,  John  A.  McKenry,  Jr. 
R'43  25 

Men  L-Z  23 

Women  65 

Charlottesville  38 

Danville,  Alvin  H.  Newman  '45  38 

Falls  Church,  Frank  A.  Bevacqua 

'29  48 

Hampton,  Howard  L.  Copeland  '57  25 


750.00        615.00 


20 
20 
30 

4 
9 
9 

350.00 

400  00 

1,300.00 

220.00 
265  00 
175.00 

35 
30 

15 

24 

700.00 
500.00 

387.00 
431.00 

25 

7 

600.00 

75.00 

18 
55 

7 
33 

400.00 
865.00 

50  00 
496.50 

38 
35 
25 

19 

17 

6 

750.00 
700.00 
600.00 

461.50 
446.50 
370.00 

300.00        100.00 


6      1,100.00        350.00 


16  750.00 

7      1,425.00 


21 
13 
17 
24 
6 
10 


11 

8 

21 

22 

12 

31 

7 

13 


8 
12 


18 
20 


12 
10 
23 
11 
11 

13 
12 


1,700.00 
650.00 
850.00 

1,100.00 
200.00 
400.00 


374.00 
95.00 

1,093.00 
121.00 
767.00 
977.00 
56.00 
228.00 


250  00  200  00 

270.00  191.50 

700.00  414.00 

1,800.00  1,160.00 

700.25  369.00 

2,400.00  1,366.00 

350.00  185.00 

725.00  387.00 


24   1,200.00   578.50 


525.00 
350.00 


342.50 
220.00 


17   1,000.00   846.00 

22  1,900.00  1,319.00 

23  1,200.00   859.00 


28   2,550.00  1,568.00 
18   1,775.00   678.00 


925.00 
900.00 


550.00 
700.00 
625  00 
330.00 
650.00 

800.00 
300.00 


774.00 
321.00 


432  00 
168.00 
343  50 
86.00 
247.50 

153.00 
96.00 


Area  and  Chairman 


Ouota    Donors     Amount     Amount 
Donors  to  date       Quota       to  date 


Area  and  Chairman 


Quota    Donors 
Donors  to  date 


Amount    Amount 
Quota       to  date 


Lynchburg.  David  R.  Wiley  '61  16 

Martinsville,  Ivey  Courtney  Stone 

'41  20 

Newport  News,  Virginia  Marshall 

Simpson  '59,  John  N.  Simpson 

'57  35 

Norfolk 

Men,  Julian  W.  Walker,  Jr.  L'59 

Women,  Alta  Gingher  Zicht  '55 
Petersburg,  P.  M.  Allen,  Jr.  '52 
Portsmouth,  James  W.  Eaton,  Jr.  '57 
Richmond 

Men  A-K,  Frank  Abernathy,  Jr. 

'56  L'59 

Men  L-Z,  Kenneth  F.  Palmer  '51 

Women,  Judy  McGranahan 

Wimbish  '58 
Roanoke,  Audrey  Hatcher  Vaughan 

N'47 
Virginia  Beach,  Patricia  Silliman 

Bishop  '47,  Ann  Rigsbee  WUshire 

'46  25 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle,  Bellevue,  Ann  Milford  Eckard 

'53  35 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston,  William  F.  Tully  '50  58 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee.  Camilla  Grady  Levin  '60, 

James  S.  Levin  '59  28 


10  525.00        385.00 

10      3,500.00    3,420.00 


14 


400.00        240.00 


45 
30 
18 
23 

16 
12 

4 
10 

1,200  00 
325.00 
200  00 
400.00 

261.00 

143.00 

40  00 

145.00 

50 

45 

25 
18 

3,000  00 
1,500.00 

2,813.50 
1,312.50 

78 

39 

725.00 

437.00 

42 

17 

800.00 

305.00 

12 


400.00        178.00 


18  550.00        387.00 

24      1,575.00     1,101.00 


15 


900.00        702.00 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Albemarle,  Celia  Pickens  Shankle  '49 

32 

12 

650.00 

370.00 

Ashcboro,  Virginia  Smither  Gavin  '46 

32 

13 

700.00 

432.00 

Asheville  A-L 

42 

16 

1,300.00 

760.00 

Asheville  M-Z,  Charles  P.  M. 

Weinberg  '58 

40 

15 

2,000.00 

1,101.00 

Burlington,  Fred  J.  Miller  '50 

75 

39 

3,150.00 

2,250.50 

Chapel  Hill 

A-J,  Betty  Worth  Caldwell  '46 

50 

31 

550.00 

417.20 

K-Z,  Susan  Brunn  Puett  '61 

65 

36 

900.00 

564.35 

Charlotte 

Men  A-C,  John  C.  Edens  '50 

60 

32 

3,800.00 

3,562.00 

Men  D-G,  George  M.  Fesperman 

'54 

35 

20 

1,100.00 

922.00 

Men  H-L,  James  L.  Highsmith 

E'41 

50 

29 

3,000.00 

2,017.00 

Men  M-R,  Vera  A.  Ketcham  '46 

50 

29 

5,700.00 

5,331.45 

Men  S-Z,  Robert  M.  Barker  '56 

65 

34 

3,000.00 

1,421.00 

Women  A-G,  Jane  Scarborough 

Barrett  '48 

62 

37 

2,450  00 

1,076.50 

Women  H-O,  Sarah  Trent  Lucas  '62 

60 

26 

550.00 

213.00 

Women  P-Z,  Marion  Blanton 

Gibson  '55 

60 

24 

1,300.00 

621.00 

Clinton,  James  Earl  Vann  '53 

10 

5 

850.00 

715.00 

Concord,  Sue  White  Hartsell  '55 

38 

19 

1,400.00 

1,080.00 

Duke,  J.  H.  Phillips 

'33  R'36  William  P.  J.  Peete 

128 

8,225.75 

Durham 

Men  '97-25,  Samuel  J.  Angier  '11 

60 

32 

2,400.00 

1,859.31 

Men  '26-30,  Jack  B.  Cliff  '28 

43 

17 

950.00 

752.00 

Men  '31-37,  James  B.  Coble  '29 

45 

16 

1,800.00 

534.50 

Men  '38-16,  Harry  J.  Stone  '38 

40 

19 

3,400.00 

3,069.00 

Men  '47-51,  Jack  W.  Bergstrom 

'50 

50 

19 

950.00 

558.14 

Men  '52-56,  Carl  R.  Richter  '52 

50 

20 

650.00 

368.50 

Men  '57-63,  Michael  C.  Troy 

'60  L'62 

85 

45 

800.00 

437.00 

Women  '96-22 

60 

28 

1,300.00 

965.00 

Women  '23-30,  Anne  Garrard  '25 

65 

31 

1,050.00 

743.50 

Women  '31-43,  Frances  C. 

Thomas  '41 

70 

37 

6,500.00 

5,530.00 

Women  '44-56,  Martha  Krayer 

Johnson  '49 

73 

33 

850.00 

508.00 

Women  '57-63,  Virginia 

Turlington  Byrd  '60 

70 

33 

450.00 

293.50 

Nursing,  Russeline  Craddock 

Moore  N'57 

65 

22 

500.00 

215.50 

Medical 

45 

29 

3,300.00 

2,831.50 

Graduate  &  Professional  Schools, 

Thomas  B.  Walker  G'53 

70 

28 

1,250.00 

402.00 

Eliznheth  City,  Margaret  Hammet 

West  N'56 
Fayetteville,  Betty  Culbreth  Rose  '48 
Gastonia,  Charles  B.  Falls,  Jr.  '28 

L'31 
Goldsboro,  William  D.  McRoy,  Jr.  '54 
Greensboro 

Men  A-E,  Ralph  P.  Edwards  '48 

Men  F-K 

Men  L-R,  William  R.  Wells,  Jr. 

R'48 
Men  S-Z 

Women,  Lynn  Holsclaw 

Buchanan  '59 
Greenville,  Henry  C.  Ferrell,  Jr.  '56 

G  '57 
Henderson,  William  L.  Fleming,  Jr. 

'51 
Hickory,  Dan  N.  Stewart,  Jr.  '31 
High  Point 

Men 

Women,  Grace  Taylor  Hodges  '50 
Hilkboro,  John  B.  Midgett  '25 
Kinston,  Frances  Chivers  Sitterson 

'42 
Laurinburg,  Carl  L.  Jones,  Jr.  '49 
Leaksville,  Welsford  F.  Bishopric  '49 
Lenoir,  Virginia  Courtney  Hartley  '52 
Lexington,  Jesse  Gordon  Wright  '46 
Lumberton,  James  E.  Johnson,  Jr.  '58 
Monroe,  F.  B.  Lee  '39 
Morganton,  Jane  Caldwell  Williams  '49 
Mount  Airy,  Fred  Folger,  Jr.  '49  L'52 
New  Bern 
Newton,  Conover,  C.  Robert  Wanzer 

'40 
Orford,  M.  Garland  Talton,  Jr.  G'61 
Raleigh 

Men  A-E,  Stephen  K.  Blackmon 

'50 

Men  F-M,  C.  Henrv  Lucas  '54 

Men  N-Z,  Alfred  R*.  Reep  '17 

Women,  Blanche  Barringer 

Brian  G'34 

Medical,  Harry  W.  Barrick,  Jr.  '53 

M'57 
Reidsville,  Patricia  Wright  Gywn  '51 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Mary  E.  Hix  '30 
Rockingham,  Emma  Thrower 

Doolittle  N'33 
Rocky  Mount,  John  L.  McAdams  '50 
Roxboro,  Marjorie  Brinn  Clayton  '60, 

Jerry  M.  Clayton  '58 
Salisbury,  Bernice  Levenson  Lerner  '53 
Sanford,  J.  Allen  Harrington  '50 

L'51 
Shelby,  Jo  Patten  Sarazen  '48 
Siler  City,  F.  Jackson  Boling,  Jr. 

E'54 
Southern  Pines,  Ann  Poindexter  Taws 

'57 
Statesville,  H.  Brown  Kimball  '57 
Tarboro,  Forrest  D.  Walston  '28 
Thomasi'ille,  Isabel  Boyles  Murr  '35 
Warren  County,  J.  Howard  Daniel  '33 
Washington,  John  S.  Leach  '31 
Waynesville,  Judith  Alexander 

Coker  '56 
Wilmington,  W.  Horace  Corbett  '38 
Wilson,  Wilma  Broome  Miller  '52 
Winston-Salem 

Men  A-D,  Richard  J.  Dilworth 

'58 

Men  E-J,  C.  Jerome  Huneycutt 

'50  G'51 

Men  K-P,  William  T.  Graham 

'56 

Men  R-Z,  H.  Kenneth  Smith  '45 

Women  A-J,  Anne  Damtoft 

CampbeU  '47 

Women  K-Z,  Mary  L.  Smith 

Whitaker  '55 


28 
53 

13 
25 

1,550.00 
750.00 

1,385  00 
360.50 

65 
40 

30 
14 

2,550.00 
425.00 

1,685.00 
236.00 

45 
40 

21 
19 

2,700  00 
2,500.00 

1,762.50 
1,260.00 

35 
40 

13 
22 

2.000.00 
2,100.00 

432.50 
1,806.00 

83  42      1,025.00        609.00 

60  29      1,000.00        569.68 


10 

40 

3 

17 

200.00 
2,500.00 

72.50 
2,355.00 

65 
45 
23 

41 

20 

6 

3,250.00 
500.00 
275.00 

2,692.50 
319.50 
120.00 

35 
20 
15 
20 
32 
32 
28 
20 
20 
32 

14 
8 
2 
8 

18 

15 
8 

11 
6 

11 

2,300.00 
310.00 
275.00 
750  00 

1,000  00 
475.00 

1,300  00 
475  00 
900  00 
310.00 

2,195.00 
106.00 
64.50 
397.00 
797.50 
240  00 
740  00 
393.14 
575.00 
255.00 

17 
28 

4 
11 

200.00 
275.00 

75  00 
106.00 

60 
63 
56 

28 
28 
35 

1,500  00 
1,700  00 
1,850.00 

861.50 
1.449.25 
1,037.50 

138 

81 

1,700.00 

927.25 

25 
20 
18 

9 
9 
5 

1,400.00 
600.00 
175.00 

410.00 

423.00 

65.00 

15 
50 

3 
13 

600.00 
1,550.00 

340.00 
1,330.00 

25 
50 

8 
18 

500  00 

3,100.00 

102.00 
675.50 

24 
20 

9 
13 

3,500  00 
1,050.00 

311.00 
939.50 

10 

4 

1,400.00 

1,260.00 

17 
35 
21 
30 
13 
24 

4 
16 

6 

9 

4 

10 

750  00 
575.00 
200.00 
925.00 
200.00 
475.00 

652.00 
480.25 

75.00 
195.00 

65.00 
302.00 

18 
65 
35 

6 
16 
17 

200.00 

1,400.00 

875.00 

103.50 
365.50 
506.00 

40 

14 

2,025.00 

1,797.00 

32 

20 

3,200.00 

2,780.50 

43 
57 

24 
34 

2,050.00 
4,700.00 

1,472.50 
4,034.49 

40 

29 

1,000.00 

851.00 

40 

24 

800.00 

574.00 

A  PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  CLASSES 


UNDERGRADUATE  CLASSES 


r(T)  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

1(E)  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 


(W)  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE! 
(N)  NURSING  SCHOOL    J 


Class 


Agent 


No.      %        Amount    Ave.  Gift 


HALF     R.  A.  Mayer 

CENT.    W.  G.  Coltrane 

CLUB      E.  S.  Yarbrough  (deceased) 

J.  T.  Jerome 

VV.  Warren  Watson 

M.  A.  Briggs 

S.  J.  Angier 

J.  Allen  Lee 

David  L.  Hardee 


104    32.6  14,745.23      J141.78 


1914 

Ernest  C.  Durham 

12 

19.4 

1,237.00 

103.08 

1915 

Verne  S.  Caviness 

18 

21.2 

621.00 

34.50 

1916 

Louis  C.  Allen 

29 

31.9 

1,296.00 

44.69 

1917 

J.  Watson  Smoot 

25 

31.3 

1,370.95 

54.84 

1918 

LeRoy  E.  Graham 

28 

26.2 

5,285.50 

188.77 

1919 

W.  R.  Hanchev 

14 

16.7 

327.00 

23.36 

1920 

Sam  H.  Lee 

24 

20.2 

1,779.50 

74.15 

1921 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Chesson 

20 

21.7 

1,819.00 

90.95 

1922  P.  Dameron  Midget*,  Jr.  26  20.5  1,352.48  52.02 

1923  Leo  Brady  31  19.3  2,091.77  67.48 

1924  PaulC.  Gurley  35  24.8  1,863.50  53.24 

1925  Elmo  H.  Alligood  43  18.8  1,986.50  46.20 

1926  Stanton  W.  Pickens  40  17.6  3,828.50  95.71 

1927  (T)  A.  Hugo  Kimball  46  18.0  3,887.04  84.50 
(W)  Martha  A.  Snyder 


1928 

(T)  Eugene  W.  Carlton 
E.  Clarence  Tilley 
(W)  C.  Celene  Phipps 

60 

19.5 

4,540.50 

75.68 

1929 

(T)  Jack  T.  Holt 

Thomas  O.  Gentry 

(W)  Doris  Hancock  Moss 

51 

15.1 

3,362.45 

65.93 

1930 

(T)  T.  E.  Allen,  Jr. 
William  R.  Mattox 
(W)  Vertie  Moore  Jackson 

66 

18.2 

3,814.50 

57.80 

1931 

(T)  Henry  V.  Barnette 
C.  S.  Hooper,  Jr. 
(W)  E.  Bain  Johnson 

68 

18.4 

3,868.50 

56.89 

1932 

(T)  R.  E.  Daniels 

Jack  R.  Melton 

(W)  Francis  A.  Davis 

83 

21.2 

4,344.00 

52.34 

1933 

(T)  Ashley  B.  Futrelle 
Stough  Gantt 

(W)  Nedra  Jones  Broughton 
(E)  Kenneth  T.  Knight 
(N)  Ann  Norton  Chambers 

66 

13.6 

3,001.00 

45.47 

1934    (T)  John  D.  Wright 
Philip  J.  Weaver 
E.  Carl  Pratt 
(W)  Dorothy  Douglas 
Bernice  Rose  Rust 
(E)  William  E.  Apple,  Jr. 
(N)  Julia  B.  Suitt   


92      16.8    6,298.25 


1935     (T)  Thomas  W.  Graves 
Henry  W.  Marshall 
Elmer  Tarrall 
(W)  Mary  Covington  Alden 
Susan  Singleton  Rose 
(E)  Maurace  E.  Roebuck 
(N)  Hilda  Feagens  Larson 


1936    (T)  Robert  A.  Little 
J.  Grayson  Brothers 
T.  R.  Ward 
(W)  Sara  T.  Howerton 
Mary  Henderson  Willis 
(E)  Charles  P.  Ballenger 
(N)  Rosabelle  Wehunt 
Hampton 


83      15.5    5,676.25 


1937     (T)  G.  Robert  Bailey 
James  E.  Lambeth 
Herbert  J.  Upchurch 


100      16.3    7,756.30 


68.46 


84      13.9    5,732.75  68.25 


68.39 


77.56 


Class 


Agent 


No.      %        Amount    Ave.  Gift 


(W)  Margaret  Washburn 

Davis 

Isobel  Craven  Young 

(E)  John  J.  Karakash 

(N)  Laurie  Gladstone  Tilley 


1938     (T)  Wilbur  H.  Crannell,  Jr. 
William  H.  E.  Marshall 
Philip  D.  Small 
fW)  Sarah  Rankin  Hiatt 
Margaret  Adams  Harris 
(E)  Walter  Pons 
(N)  Lottie  Brewer  Sapp 


93        13.6        3,659.00  39  34 


1939    Anniversary  Gift  Chairmen - 

John  A.  Forlines,  Jr. 
Lucy  Smither  Drake 


REUNION 


1940    Anniversary  Gift  Chairmen-     REUNION 
J.  Webb  Bost 
Willa  Hedrick  Johnson 


1941     (T)  Edward  L.  Fike 
C.  Tom  Latimer 
W.  Wallace  Wade,  Jr. 
(W)  Jimmie  Southgate  Bolich 
Lura  Abernethy  Rader 
(E)  Vernon  A.  Olson 
(N)  Jo  Collins  Jerome 


145      20.4    4,648.00  32.06 


1942    (T)  Word  C.  Clark 
Robert  Barnett 
James  H.  Walker 
(W)  Peggy  Forsberg  Hodgdon 
Emily  Smither  Long 
(E)  D.  Richard  Beeson 
(N)  Elizabeth  Leatherwood 
Wright     


1948 


127      18.8    4,304.50 


33.89 


1943     (T)  B.  R.  Browder 

Thomas  R.  Howerton 
Wright  T.  Dixon 
(W)  Nannie  Lou  K.  Bounds 
Anne  Moore  Kauffman 
(E)  Sidney  L.  Gulledge 
(N)  Ruby  Newman  Butler 


161      20.6    5,156.50         32.03 


1944     (T)  James  R.  Buckle 
Herman  A.  Smith 
H.  Watson  Stewart 
(W)  Mary  Gordon  Holland 
Jennie  Frizzelle  Andrews 
(E)  Donald  H.  Sterrett 
(N)  Betty  Smith  Benbow 


148      21.4    5,070.00 


34.26 


1945    (T)  George  Clark 
Robert  T.  Herbst 
Wallace  H.  McCown 
(W)  Anne  Hillman  Luper 
Josephine  Beaver  Morgan 
(E)  Charles  C.  Braswell 
(N)  Martha  L.  Covington 


132      16.0    4,212.50 


31.91 


1946     (T)  Robert  E.  Cowin 
William  J.  Farren 
Charles  P.  White 
(W)  Sara  Jordan  Hoyt 
Gloria  Brahany 
(E)  F.  S.  Hudson 
(N)  Annie  Smith  Kelley 


114      14.5    2,699.50  23.68 


1947     (T)  Bachman  S.  Brown 
Lee  R.  Manning 
Franklin  R.  Shoemaker 
(W)  Margaret  Frans  Brady 
Sara  Huckle  Murdaugh 
(E)  Ray  W.  Holland 
(N)  Ruth  Pegram  Daniel 


178      17.8    4,489.26 


25.22 


(T)  Shirley  H.  Carter,  Jr. 
Walter  R.  Mason 


155      18.6    4,079.25 


26.32 


Agent 


No.      %        Amount    Ave.  Gift 


Class 


Agent 


No.      %        Amount    Ave.  Gift 


William  K.  Stars 
(W)  Raenelle  B.  Abernethv 
K.  Lee  Scott  Wright 
(E)  William  C.  Bennett 
(N)  Ruth  Douglas  Jacokes 


(T)  John  W.  Barber 
Carl  F.  Sapp 
James  A.  Robins 
(W)  Rose  Jordan  Gant 
Lillian  Dewar  Hopkins 
(E)  Sidney  H.  Bragg 
(N)  Margaret  McLeod 


206      22.1     4.469.50 


21.69 


John  E.  Hooker 

Ronald  C.  Rau 

(W)  Jane  Phillips  Bell 

Janice  Bishop  Rudd 

(E)  Paul  Risher 

(N)  Barbara  Hoffman  Hobbs 


(T)  H.  Robert  Barber,  Jr. 

William  Mitchell 

John  L.  Sherrill 

(W)  Doris  Jorgensen  Glaze 

Rebecca  Ball  Scruggs 

(E)  James  M.  Foreman 

(N)  Polly  Comwell  Boyd 


193      20. 6    5,458.39 


28.2-S 


1958     (T)  Burwell  A.  Allen 
Richard  W.  Morgan 
Fred  R.  Sheheen 
(W)  Elizabeth  Huggin  Collins 
Joanne  Snow  Osteen 
(E)  David  P.  Montgomery 
(N)  Joan  Finn  McCraeken 


219      23.7    3,090.50 


14.11 


(T)  George  Y.  Bliss 
Arnold  M.  Propst 
Walter  J.  Wadiington 
(W)  Jane  Goggin  Dickie 
Mary  Anne  Clements  Kelley 
(E)  Andrew  E.  Mickle 
(N)  Jean  Stanford  Corpening 


188     19.9    3,302.50 


17.57 


1959     (T)  James  W.  C.  Daniel,  Jr. 
J.  Allen  Norris,  Jr. 
Craig  D.  Choate 
(W)  Carolyn  Cone  Carlson 
Claudia  Liebrecht  Leverich 
(E)  C.  Leland  Bassett 
(N)  Doris  E.  Collins 


184      19.5    2,238.92 


12.17 


(T)  John  C.  Dunson 
Alfred  C.  Krayer,  Jr. 
Louis  L.  Rose,  Jr. 
(W)  Mary  Harris  Harper 
Susan  Pickens  Jones 
(E)  Emmett  L.  Batten 
(N)  Annette  K.  Thompson 


178    20.4     3,423.70 


19.23 


I960    (T)  Terry  S.  Carlton 

Marvin  D.  Musselwhite 
Floyd  A.  Bell 
(W)  Susan  Peeler  Ruben 
Sharon  M.  Gercken 
(E)  J.  Bowen  Ross,  Jr. 
(N)  Kathryn  B.  Mason 


184      20.7    2,234.00  12.14 


(T)  William  M.  Fleming 

Vernon  C.  Lassiter,  Jr. 

William  L.  Woolard 

(W)  Alice  Goldthwaite  Carson 

N.  Carolyn  Whitley 

(E)  William  A.  Stokes 

(N)  Margaret  Pruitt  Taylor 


186      21.7     4,170.25 


22.42 


1961     (T)  Don  S.  Carpenter 
Leonard  G.  Pardue 
David  M.  Sanford 
(W)  Carol  Bell  Runyan 
Martha  A.  Tovell 
(E)  Bruce  Leonard 
(N)  Elizabeth  C.  Mraz 


224      22.6    2,262.00 


10.10 


Anniversary  Gift  Chairman  — 
Robert  W.  Bradshaw,  Jr. 


REUNION 


1962    (T)  William  H.  Lamb 
Douglas  C.  Kistler 
Clayton  Pruitt 
(W)  Harriet  Daniel  Banzet 
Ann  Meacham  Speer 
(E)  Charles  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
(N)  Patricia  McBvain 
Ruffing 


164      17.3    1,490.43 


9.09 


(T)  R.  Marshall  Dark 
Louis  P.  Jervey,  Jr. 
Norwood  A.  Thomas 
(W)  Margaret  C.  Duncan 
Kathryn  LeStourgeon  Smith 
(E)  L.  Lynn  Caviness 


174      20.5    2,224.75 


12.79 


1963     (T)  Sefton  F.  J.  Abbott 
Robert  Heidrick 
Neil  C.  Williams 
(W)  Sandra  Jo  Harrison 
Phoebe  Welt 
(E)  David  M.  Waggoner 
(N)  Kathryn  E.  Christensen 


122      16.2        1,220.00      10.00 


Totals 

5,563 

21.0  $214,760.6 

1956 

(T)  Herd  Bennett 

210 

22.9 

4,764.19 

22.69 

3    $38.61 

Harry  L.  Spillman 
Robert  E.  Leak 

Undergraduate  Totals 

(W)  Carol  Smith  Thoelke 

No. 

% 

Amount 

Ave.  Gift 

Virginia  Stratton  Woolard 

(E)  Julian  G.  Olive 

(N)  Virginia  Cline  Thornhill 

Trinity  College                     2,796 
Woman's  College                 2 ,  022 
School  of  Nursing                    31 7 
School  of  Engineering              428 

19.2 
24.1 
26  2 

$152,676.89 

41,624.15 

5  636  3Q 

$54.61 
20.59 
17  78 

1957 

(T)  Charles  H.  Dickens 

198 

20.8 

2,964.67 

14.97 

21.6 

14,823 

.25 

34.63 

Divinity  School  Glasses 

Class 

Agent 

No. 

% 

Amount 

Ave.  Gift 

1946 

Theodore  Perkins 

6 

13.6 

50.00 

8.33 

Class 

Agent 

No. 

% 

Amount 

Ave.  Gift 

1947 

J.  Paul  Edwards 

11 

25  0 

97.00 

8.82 

1927-1930    James  G.  Huggin 

11 

36.7 

$  242.50 

$    22.05 

1948 

A.  Purnell  Bailey 

11 

30.6 

153  00 

13.91 

1931 

Frank  B.  Jordan 

13 

52.0 

395.00 

30.38 

1949 

H.  Glenn  Lanier 

9 

31.0 

81.00 

9.00 

1932 

Chester  J.  Andrews 

7 

28.0 

197.00 

28.14 

1950 

Grady  L.  Kinley 

6 

14.6 

77.50 

12.92 

1933 

D.  D.  Holt 

4 

10.5 

135.00 

33.75 

1951 

H.  Fred  Davis 

6 

15.0 

42.50 

7.08 

1934 

Carl  W.  Barbee 

10 

33.3 

165.00 

16.50 

1952 

C.  Dwight  Pyatt 

16 

25.4 

189.00 

11.81 

1935 

C.  Moody  Smith 

7 

23.3 

76.00 

10.86 

1953 

Russell  L.  Young,  Jr. 

12 

17.1 

135.00 

11.25 

1936 

Ralph  H.  Taylor 

8 

33.3 

110.00 

13.75 

1954 

G.  Robert  McKenzie,  Jr.- 

1937 

Abram  J.  Cox 

6 

25.0 

105.00 

17.50 

10th  Anniversary  Gift  Chairman 

1938 

Everett  H.  Lowman 

11 

47.8 

290.00 

26.36 

1955 

Earle  R.  Haire 

13 

26.0 

220.00 

16.92 

1939 

John  Hamilton— Silver 

1956 

Thomas  S.  Lee,  Jr. 

18 

25.4 

249.50 

13.86 

Anniversary  Gift  Chairman 

1957 

Laughton  Carr 

7 

12.1 

51.00 

7.29 

1940 

J.  L.  Pittard-Silver 

1958 

Douglas  R.  Beard,  Jr. 

11 

16.4 

83.00 

7.55 

Anniversary  Gift  Chairman 

1959 

H.  Arthur  Phillips,  Jr. 

17 

27.4 

132.50 

7.79 

1941 

Robert  H.  Stamey 

5 

16.1 

186.00 

37.20 

1960 

William  G.  Sharpe 

20 

32.3 

156.00 

7.80 

1942 

LeRoy  A.  Scott 

6 

26.1 

112.00 

18.67 

1961 

Milton  T.  Mann 

17 

26.2 

335.00 

19.71 

1943 

Woodrow  D.  Caviness 

13 

39.4 

216.25 

16.63 

1962 

James  R.  Callaway 

13 

20.6 

146.50 

11.27 

1944 

J.  Edwin  Carter 

9 

32.1 

107.50 

11.94 

1963 

Thomas  A.  Salter 

15 

21.1 

133.00 

8.87 

1945 

R .  Paschal  Waugh 

5 

19.2 

70.00 

14.00 

Total 

352 

28.0  $5,924.25 

$16.83 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 

Department  Agent  No.    % 


Sciences 

Amount   Ave.  Gift 


Botany 

E.  George  Beinhart 

26 

19.8 

$    305.00 

$11.73 

Chemistry 

S.  Thomas  Amore 
J.  Rav  Kirbv 

38 

12.9 

1,345.50 

35.41 

Combined 
Sciences 

Hilda  P.  Willett 

21 

17.2 

293.00 

13.95 

Economics 

William  0.  Shropshire 

32 

20.0 

1,914.50 

59.83 

Education 


Jay  H.  Ostwalt 
Emily  M.  McNeill 
John  D.  Richmond 
Ruth  G.  Franklin 
Weslev  W.  Walton 
Cleet  C.  Cleetwood 
Robert  A.  Pittillo,  Jr. 


153    12.7      2,346.37        15.34 


English 

Ashbel  G.  Brice 
Charles  G.  Morehead 
Thomas  W.  Teer 

79 

13.9 

1,322.50 

16.74 

Foreign 
Languages 

Owen  L.  Gools^y 

22 

12.0 

449.50 

20.43 

History 

Charles  S.  Davis 
Earl  W.  Porter 

71 

18.0 

1,311.75 

18.48 

Mathematics 

Robert  G.  Pohrer 

30 

17.2 

508.00 

16  93 

Physics 

Philip  Bevington 

33 

19.2 

710.85 

21  54 

Political 

Science 

Joel  C.  Ford 

25 

17.4 

417  50 

16  70 

Philosophy  & 
Sociology 

Wade  F.  Hook 

17 

16.2 

154  00 

9.05 

Psychology 

Farilla  B.  David 

33 

20.0 

455.00 

13.79 

Religion 

M.  Douglas  Harper,  Jr 

24 

17  6 

301.00 

12.54 

Zoology 

Kennel  h  L.  Duke 

35 

19.3 

768.50 

21.96 

Fngineering 

Henry  N.  Dorr's 

4 

10.5 

66.00 

16.50 

01  her  Degrees 

2 

15.00 

7.50 

Total 

645 

15.5 

$12,683.97 

$19.67 

Forestry  School 

Class  Agent  No.      %       Amount 

All  William  L.  Beasley,  Jr.  71      14.3  $1,346.41 

Classes    Sevmour  Somberg 
Clifford  P.  Judy 

Medical  School  Classes 


Ave.  Gift 

$18.96 


Class 

Agent 

No. 

% 

Amount 

Ave.  Gift 

1932 

Carlton  N.  Aduns 

3 

20  0  $    365  00 

$121  67 

1933 

John  R.  Pate 

2 

18.2 

320  00 

160  00 

1934 

Robert  L.  McMillan 

12 

38.7 

1,410  00 

117  50 

1935 

A.  Jack  Tannenbaum 

10 

25  0 

725  00 

72.50 

1936 

Michael  T.  Pishko 

11 

32.4 

977  50 

88.86 

1937 

Philip  Naumoff 

12 

25  5 

852  50 

71  04 

1938 

Sherwood  W.  Barefoot 

13 

25.5 

700.00 

53.85 

1939 

Glenn  C.  Newman— Silver 
Anniversarv  Gift  Chairman 

1940 

Howard  P.  Seiger— Silver 
Anniversarv  Gift  Chairman 

1941 

G.  Ford  Smart 

11 

17.2 

1,797  50 

163.41 

1942 

John  R.  Kernodle 

17 

27.4 

1,210.00 

71.18 

1943 

Ralph  P.  Baker 

24 

40  7 

1,772  50 

73.85 

1944 

(June)   Kei'h  Oliver 

18 

25.7 

697.50 

38.75 

1944 

(.Sept.'*  John  F.  Lawson 

30 

49.2 

1,912.50 

63.75 

1945 

Ralph  G.  Eaker 

24 

34  8 

995  00 

41  46 

1946 

Guv  W.  Sfhlascman 

21 

30  4 

1,357  50 

64.64 

1947 

William  Laml  eth,  Jr. 

29 

45  3 

1,620  00 

55.86 

1948 

H.  LeRny  Izlar 

22 

34.4 

1.630  00 

74.09 

1949 

W.  Harold  Gen  rv 

16 

25  8 

1,077  50 

67.34 

1950 

Rufus  R.  Hambr'ght 

22 

32  8 

1,672.50 

76.02 

1951 

David  A.  Lockhart 

IS 

24  0 

887.50 

49.31 

1952 

Noble  J.  David 

27 

36.5 

1,835  00 

67.96 

1953 
1954 

Kenneth  D.  Hall 
Henry  J.  Carr-lOh 
Anniversary  Gift  Chairman 

28 

34.1 

1,185.00 

42.32 

1955 

Robert  G.  Dey.on,  Jr. 

26 

34.2 

369.50 

14.21 

1956    Richard  A.  Steele 

27 

34.2        617.50 

1957    Thomas  L.  Dulin 

26 

33.3        452.75 

1958    Ashton  Griffin 

14 

17.5        266.00 

1959    Harold  A.  Wilkinson 

11 

13.6        171.00 

1960    Edward  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

26 

35.1     1,699.50 

1961    Linsy  Farris 

18 

22.5        156.50 

1962    Robert  N.  Grant 

12 

12.8          93.50 

1963    Robert  Cline 

17 

21.8        136.00 

Total 

621 

32.8  $44,285.75 

House  Graduate  Staff 

49 

1,159.50 

Parents     Dr.  C.  T.  Wilkinson 

83 

3,355.00 

Total 

753 

$48,800.25 

Law  School  Classes 


Class  Agent 

Before 
1921     Arthur  A.  McDonald 
1921-1924    John  N.  Duncan 
1925-1929    Joseph  C.  Whisnant 

1930  J.  Allen  Norris 

1931  Paul  R.  Ervin 
Joseph  T.  Carruthers,  Jr. 
J.  Malcolm  Shull 
Joseph  M.  Whitson 
Roy  M.  Booth 
G.  Ed  Miller 
G.  Davis  Williams 
Thomas  E.  Butterfield,  Jr. 
William  F.  Womhle-Silver 
Anniversary  Gift  Chairman 
James  M.  Poyner— Silver 
Anniversary  Gift  Chairman 
Eugene  A.  Gordon 
Joseph  O.  Tally 

1943-1946    Frances  Fulk  Rufty 
1947    Eugene  H.  Phillips 

Manley  K.  Fuller 

Joe  P.  Whitener 

Robert  B.  Lloyd 

J.  Carlton  Fleming 

Norwood  Robinson 

L.  Stacy  Weaver,  Jr. 

W.  Richard  Kelly,  Jr. - 

10th  Anniversary  Gift  Chairman 


No.  %       Amount  Ave.  Gift 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

1940 

1941 
1942 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


7 

33.3  $1,756.31 

1 

32.4 

1,242.00 

5 

15.2 

2S0.00 

4 

36.4 

110  00 

1 

8.3 

50.00 

2 

14.3 

165.00 

6 

26.1 

550.00 

3 

15.0 

117.50 

5 

17.2 

605.00 

7 

25.0 

397.73 

7 

22.6 

1,285.00 

6 

30.0 

412.50 

5 

6 

3 
14 
18 

6 
21 
15 
11 

6 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
Total 

Parents    David  Quattlebaum 
Total 


Melvin  T.  Boyd 
Russell  M.  Robinson 
Louis  T.  Gallo 
William  H.  Grigg 
Konrad  K.  Fish 
Wade  H.  Penny 
L.  Neil  Williams,  Jr. 
Ralph  R.  Wickersham 
Thomas  Bass 


6 

7 

7 

5 

8 

5 

10 

12 

13 

276 

23 

299 


13.2 
17.1 
9.7 
24.1 
18.4 
11.3 
24.4 
17.9 
18.0 
18.2 


170.00 

90.00 

55.00 

680.00 

670.00 

210.00 

1,040.00 

940  64 

266.00 

232.00 


18.8 
15.6 
19.4 
12.5 
20.0 
12.8 
19.2 
20  0 
32.5 
22.3 


220.00 

352.50 

212.50 

67.  i 50 

225.00 

275.00 

205.00 

98.00 

202  25 

$19,984.43 

1,S10.00 

$21,794.43 


neer,  a  man  of  imagination  and  energy,  a 
secular  man,  cognizant  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  Germany  and  its  great  re- 
search universities,  and  cognizant  of  sci- 
ence. The  new  president  saw  that  the 
university  had  a  duty  to  advance  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  to  disseminate  it.  He  was 
Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  White  of  Cor- 
nell, and  Eliot  of  Harvard,  and  a  bit  later 
Harper  of  Chicago.  A  new  age  was  born, 
and  one  can  still  catch  in  the  dim  pages 
of  history  a  feeling  of  excitement  and 
expectancy — of  the  bliss  it  was  in  that 
dawn  to  be  alive.  The  American  uni- 
versity was  born,  and  in  command  were 
secular,  competent  men  of  affairs. 

Consolidating  Presidents 

But  gradually  the  old  pioneers  went 
home  and  took  their  wages,  one  by  one. 
like  any  chimney  sweeper,  and  in  their 
places  came  another  generation  of  uni- 
versity presidents — good  men,  but  hardly 
larger  than  life,  consolidators  of  the 
gains,  with  only  occasional  touches  of 
genius — useful,  worthy,  necessary — com- 
petent men  in  their  generation.  Nicholas 
Butler  would  not  have  liked  to  be  de- 
scribed in  these  terms;  nor  would  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  a  man  of  more  talent,  but 
less  iron;  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin,  a  more 
modest  man  than  Butler,  was  content  to 
make  his  university  the  perfect  servant  of 
the  state.  Angell,  coming  late  to  Yale, 
had  more  spirit  and  wit.  but  his  task  was 
primarily  to  consolidate  the  scattered 
pieces  into  a  great  university,  equal  in 
its  graduate  and  professional  schools  to 
the  great  college.  These  good  men  had 
not  the  full  joy  of  pioneers,  of  making  a 
shining  new  thing  for  a  brave  new  world. 

Recent  Presidents 

And  now  what  can  we  say  of  the  pres- 
ent or  recent  crop  of  university  presi- 
dents? If  I  were  fully  retired  I  could 
speak  more  freely.  If  I  were  a  president 
myself,  I  might  dare  more,  though  loy- 
alty to  my  caste  would  probably  inhibit 
me.  So  I  shall  make  no  invidious  com- 
ments here.  The  poor  fellows  in  the 
older  institutions  have  been  cabined, 
cribbed  and  confined  by  the  events  of 
history,  the  vast  size  of  their  institutions, 
and  the  even  vaster  complexity.  Parkin- 
son and  his  cohorts  have  overrun  their 
campuses — they  run  the  place  by  push- 
buttons, and  are  sometimes  surprised  at 
what  shows  up.  When  they  are  frus- 
trated at  home  they  go  out  to  raise  money 
and  really  learn  what  frustration  is. 

The  Idea  of  the  University 

But  is  there  no  way  out?  Let  us  look 
again  at  the  idea  of  a  university,  and  we 


may  gain  both  perspective  and  hope. 
Here  is  what  Newman  thought  a  univer- 
sity should  do: 

"A  university  training  is  the  great 
ordinary  means  to  a  great  but  ordi- 
nary end:  it  aims  at  raising  the 
intellectual  tone  of  society,  at  cul- 
tivating the  public  mind,  at  purify- 
ing the  national  taste,  at  supplying 
true  principles  to  popular  enthusi- 
asm and  fixed  aims  to  popular  aspi- 
ration, at  giving  enlargement  and 
sobriety  to  the  ideas  of  the  age.  at 
facilitating  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  and  refining  the  intercourse 
of  private  life." 

Well,  that  is  much — and  much  that  we 
have  not  lived  up  to.  perhaps.  But  it  is 
essentially  a  college  ideal,  a  static  ideal, 
and  Newman  rather  naively  makes  no 
provision  for  what  has  become  the  hall- 
mark of  the  great  American  university — 
an  institution  whose  primary  duty — even 
before  teaching — is  to  advance  knowl- 
edge. Nor  is  the  ideal  of  service  to  the 
community  or  the  nation,  immediate,  and 
fully  given,  an  ultimately  satisfactory 
ideal,  though  most  characteristic  of 
American  thinking.  Service,  yes.  but 
frequently  not  the  kind  the  country  calls 
for.  but  rather  a  long-range  service  of 
criticism,  of  wisdom  quite  beyond  expe- 
diency. The  true  university  today  has 
these  several  duties — to  advance  knowl- 
edge according  to  its  own  conception  of 
importance,  to  be  a  storehouse  of  human 
wisdom,  to  educate  the  young,  to  be  the 
critic  of  society  as  well  as  the  servant, 
and  to  maintain  its  own  integrity. 

Duke  University 

Now  in  the  South  we  have  not  yet  had 
a  great  modern  university,  though  we 
are  drawing  near  to  it  in  several  places — 
here  at  Duke,  at  Chapel  Hill,  at  Vander- 
bilt,  at  Tulane,  and  at  Emory.  And  I 
am  bold  enough  to  think  that  the  pio- 
neering days  have  not  altogether  gone 
here.  Here,  I  believe,  the  chance  is  at 
its  most  favorable.  Duke  is  independent, 
and  has  a  vision  of  excellence.  Best  of 
all,  you  have  chosen  a  man  to  lead  you 
who  is  learned  and  wise,  young  and  ex- 
perienced, energetic  but  with  judgment. 
He  has,  too,  the  imagination  to  see  what 
the  times  require,  and  the  courage  to  per- 
form it.  I  doubt  not  that  he  will  de- 
serve and  win  your  help  and  understand- 
ing, and  be  a  pioneer  in  the  South  in 
terms  of  excellence.  You  are  wise  to 
have  chosen  Douglas  Knight  to  be  your 
president,  and  you  are  fortunate  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Knight  have  come  at  your  call. 


DATELINE :  FACULTY 

Gross  addresses  A  A  AS 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Gross  called  for  a  better 
public  understanding  of  scientific  meth- 
ods and  purposes  in  speaking  to  members 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  their  140th 
annual  meeting  in  Cleveland  recently. 
Without  it  the  public  may  develop  a  "type 
of  anti-intellectualism  toward  all  scien- 
tific activity."  Dr.  Gross  warned. 

As  William  Howell  Pegram  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Gross  is  one  of  Duke's 
most  distinguished  scientists.  He  served 
this  past  year  as  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  AAAS. 

Speaking  on  the  topic,  "The  Fifth  Es- 
tate in  the  Seventh  Decade."  Dr.  Gross 
said  that  the  development  of  pure  science 
for  its  own  sake  "has  become  an  acknowl- 
edged instrument  of  United  States  na- 
tional policy,"  with  such  action  having 
been  "both  favorable  and  unfavorable 
for  the  future  advancement  of  scientific 
endeavor." 

Dr.  Gross  indicated  that  scientific 
activity  and  its  support — particularly 
from  government — have  greatly  expanded 
in  recent  years;  factors,  he  said,  that  may 
threaten  traditional  scientific  freedom 
which  "knows  no  bounds  of  race,  geog- 
raphy, creed,  or  nationality." 

Spengler  AEA  President-elect 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Spengler  has  been  named 
president-elect  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.  Dr.  Spengler,  who 
is  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, was  elected  at  the  organization's  an- 
nual meeting  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Spengler  is  the  second  Duke  econo- 
mist to  be  elected  to  the  AEA's  presi- 
dency. In  1962.  Dr.  Calvin  B.  Hoover, 
also  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, became  the  first  Southerner  ever 
elected  president  of  the  national  organi- 
zation. 

As  president-elect.  Dr.  Spengler  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  association's  national 
program  during  1964.  After  that,  he 
will  serve  a  one-year  term  as  president. 

Kudos  to  Hallowell 

Dr.  John  H.  Hallowell,  professor  of 
political  science,  received  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Letters  degree  from  Holy  Cross 
College  last  June. 

His  citation  read  in  part,  "He  has  been 
of  immense  influence  on  academic  circles 
and  hence  truly,  if  invisibly,  upon  our 
society  at  large.  He  has  been  a  'teach- 
er's teacher,'  inspiring  by  precept  and 
example  a  whole  generation  of  schol- 
ars. .   .   ." 
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ALUMNI  MEETINGS 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

The  Charlotte  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion held  its  Annual  Meeting  on  January 
9,  1964.  Guest  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  Dr.  Douglas  Maitland  Knight,  Presi- 
dent of  Duke.  More  than  250  alumni 
and  friends  were  present  for  the  dinner 
meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Charlotte 
City  Club. 

Thomas  B.  Cookerly,  III  '50,  was  the 
presiding  officer.  Richard  E.  Thigpen, 
Sr.  '22,  introduced  Dr.  Knight. 

During  a  short  business  meeting  the 
following  alumni  were  elected  to  head  the 
Association  for  the  coming  year:  presi- 
dent. Benner  B.  Crigler  '50;  vice  presi- 
dent, Roy  L.  Smart,  Jr.  '44;  secretary, 
Sally  Ann  Pierce  '61;  treasurer,  Charles 
C.  Lucas,  Jr.  '61;  Alumnae  Council  rep- 
resentative, Shirley  Field  Berry  (Mrs. 
Harry  A.)  '49;  Executive  Committee 
members-at-large.  George  M.  Fesper- 
man  '54  and  Louis  L.  Rose,  Jr.  '52;  and 
Student  Reception  co-chairmen,  Russel 
M.  Robinson  '54,  LLB  '56  and  Sally 
Dalton  Robinson  '55. 

West  Jefferson,  North  Carolina 

Alumni  in  Watauga,  Ashe,  Avery,  and 
Alleghany  Counties  met  recently  to  hear 
Robert  L.  Thompson  AM  '58,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  University  Scholarship 
Committee,  speak.  Jack  R.  Melton  '32, 
AM  '42  presided  over  the  meeting. 
Elected  to  head  the  Association  next  year 
was  William  L.  Eury.  Russell  L.  Young, 
Jr.  '43,  BD  '53  was  elected  vice  president. 

Medical  School  Alumni 

Approximately  80  Medical  School 
alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  attending  the 
Southern  Medical  Association  Meeting 
in  New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  in  Novem- 
ber, attended  a  Duke  Dinner  at  Antoine's. 
"Sweet  Emma  and  Her  Combo"  per- 
formed before  dinner.  Dean  Woodhall 
spoke.  Richard  M.  Paddison  '43,  MD  '45, 
a  New  Orleans  resident,  was  in  charge 
of  local  arrangements  and  served  as  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies.  Members  of  the 
Medical  Center  faculty  and  staff  attending 
included:  Drs.  Bassett,  Carter,  Forbus, 
Hohman,  Odom,  Peek  and  Spock. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Mary  Stormont  Pollock  (Mrs.  George 
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Wm,  Jr.)  '50,  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Duke  Alumni  Association,  reports  that 
"around  100"  alumni,  current  students, 
parents,  and  prospective  students  attended 
the  annual  Christmas  Open  House  spon- 
sored by  the  Association. 

The  program  included  the  showing  of 
the  Duke  film,  "Quest  Without  End,"  and 
remarks  by  several  students. 

Mrs.  Pollock  further  reports:  ".  .  .  the 
open  house  is  more  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived each  year  .  .  .  (students)  gave 
superb  talks  on  the  outstanding  features 
of  Duke.  We  were  very  impressed  with 
the  poise  and  maturity  of  all  three  (stu- 
dents). 

CLASS 
NOTES 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 
next  reunion:  commencement  1964 

W.  Warren  Watson  '09,  President 
RFD  1,  Box  118 
Engelhard,  N.  C. 

Newton  Aiken  '12  retired  on  Nov.  1 
as  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

James  H.  Lotspeich  '13,  a  retired 
Methodist  minister  of  Tarpon  Springs, 
Fla.,  is  serving  as  Minister  of  Visitation 
at  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Dunedin. 
Fla.  He  and  Mrs.  Lotspeich  have  two 
daughters  and  five  grandchildren. 


'20 


next  reunion:   1970 


Dr.  J.  W.  Roy  Norton,  President 
2129  Cowper  Drive 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Warren    T.    Whiteside    of    Austin, 
Texas,   is   an   architect   and  engineer  for 
the  Board  of  Texas  State  Hospitals  and 
special  schools. 


'23 


next  reunion:    1967 


R.  Lee  Davis,  organizer,  founder  and 
first  president  of  Southeastern  Capital 
Corporation,  the  nation's  first  chartered 
small  business  investment  company,  is 
returning   as   full   time   executive   officer 


of  his  own  corporate  financing  and  coun- 
seling firm,  Lee  Davis  &  Associates,  Inc., 
which  he  organized  in  1953.  He  resides 
in  Nashville,  Tenn. 


'25 


next  reunion:    1966 


Ralph  B.  Fuller,  Jr.,  is  an  advertising 
executive  and  makes  his  home  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 


'27 


next  reunion:    1966 


Special  tribute  has  been  paid  to  Edyth 
Walker  MEd  in  a  new  book  entitled 
"The  History  of  Western  Carolina  Col- 
lege; the  Progress  of  An  Idea"  by  Dr. 
William  Ernest  Bird,  president  emeritus 
of  the  college.  A  native  and  resident  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  Miss  Walker  was  a 
member  of  the  Training  School  staff  at 
Western  Carolina  College  until  her  re- 
tirement in  1962.  Last  fall  she  and  her 
sister  published  a  small  volume  of  poems 
and  essays  entitled  "Penned  Ramblings." 


'29 


next  reunion:    1965 


John  H.  Carper  (BD  '31)  is  minister 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Lenoir, 
N.  C. 


'31 


next  reunion:    1965 


H.  Elliott  Ketchin  of  Durham  is  di- 
rector of  the  industrial  cooperative  train- 
ing program  at  Southern  High  School. 


'34 


next  reunion:    1964 


Carl  F.  Schock,  President 
71  Interlaken  Avenue 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
John  W.  Givens  has  been  transferred 
by  LaTrobe  Steel  to  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
area  as  manager  of  the  sales  office.    Pre- 
viously he  was  in  Michigan. 


'35 


next  reunion:    1964 


Miss  Trurlu  Strickland,  President 
2711  Hampton  Avenue 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
F.   W.   Dowd  Bangle  is  minister  of 
Hickory      Grove      Methodist      Church, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Sam   Rogol    (L   '38),   an   attorney  in 


Brigadier  General  Julian  J.  Ewell  "36 
is  Executive  Officer  to  Gen.  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor, Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


John  W.  Long  AM  '40,  PhD  '49  is  dean 
of  instruction  at  Eastern  Arizona  Jr.  Col- 
lege and  recently  their  Man  of  the  Year. 


Paul  Tarrant  PhD  '44  now  teaching  at 
the  U.  of  Fla.  won  the  1963  Southern 
Chemist  Award  for  distinguished  Service. 


Darlington,  S.  C,  is  married  and  has  a 
daughter  and  a  son. 


'37 


next  reunion:    1968 


Monroe  C.  Fischer  (AM  '38)  teaches 
in  the  Division  of  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  Nevada  Southern 
University,  Las  Vegas. 

George  W.  White,  Jr.,  is  an  attorney 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Isobel  Craven  Young,  widow  of  Bax- 
ter C.  Young  '35,  has  been  in  charge  of 
Maybelle  Transport  Company  of  Lexing- 
ton, N.  C,  since  his  death  in  1960.  Last 
spring  her  company  was  given  the  out- 
standing performance  trophy  for  1962 
by  the  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers. 
It  was  "for  outstanding  safety,  a  better 
record  than  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  contributions  to  the  general  causes 
of  the  tank  truck  industry  and  highway 
safety." 


'38 


next  reunion:    1968 


John  W.  Covington,  Jr..  a  banker  in 
Rockingham,  N.  C,  is  also  serving  as  the 
local  Mayor. 

Haywood  L.  Harrell  (R  '41)  is  min- 
ister of  New  Hope  Methodist  Church. 
Goldsboro.  N.  C. 

Duane  O.  Littell  LLB  is  an  attorney 
in  Denver,  Colo. 

John  F.  Matthews  LLB  is  practicing 
law  in  Louisburg,  N.  C.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Guaugenty  AM  '37, 
have  one  son. 

Harold  W.  Spencer  LLB,  president  of 
Montgomery  County  Bar  Association  and 
formerly  county  district  attorney,  is  sen- 


ior partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Wright. 
Spencer.  Manning  and  Sagendorph.  Ab- 
ingdon. Pa.  His  family  includes  three 
boys  and  a  girl. 

Robert  H.  Stephens  is  controller  of 
Beloit  Eastern  Corporation,  Dovvning- 
town.  Pa.  A  widower,  he  resides  with 
his  three  children  in  Wilmington.  Del. 

Paul  B.  Wyman  LLB  and  Louise 
Warren  Wyman  '37  live  in  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  where  he  is  an  attorney  with  the 
firm.  Peterson  &  Wyman.  They  have 
two  sons. 


'39 


silver  anniversary:    1964 


E.  S.  Swindell.  Jr..  President 
1611  High  Street 
Durham.  N.  C. 
M.  Chick  Wilkerson  BD  is  minister 
of  First  Methodist  Church.  Hopewell,  Va. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Margaret  Wood 
'40. 


'40 


next  reunion:    1965 


In  September,  Lorenz  Eitner,  inter- 
nationally-known art  scholar  and  teacher, 
became  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Art  and  Architecture  and  director  of  the 
Museum  at  Stanford  University.  For- 
merly he  was  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 


'41 


next  reunion:    1966 


Luther  L.  Booth  BD  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  New  Iberia,  La. 

Frank  Killian  is  a  manufacturer's 
representative  for  Monteith  Brothers  in 
Miami,  Fla. 


Married: 
Dr.    Karl    A.    Leitheiser    to    Linda 
Eldredge  on  Nov.  5.   Residence:  Orlando. 
Fla. 


'42 


next  reunion:    1967 


Werner  C.  Brown  of  Greenville,  Del., 
general  manager  of  the  Polymers  De- 
partment of  Hercules  Powder,  has  been 
named  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
company.  His  wife  is  the  former  Maude 
Bulluck. 

Carl  Horn,  Jr.  (LLB  '47)  has  been 
named  vice  president  and  general  counsel 
for  Duke  Power  Company.  Charlotte. 
He  has  held  the  latter  position  since  1959. 

Silas  J.  Maxwell  (L  '44)  of  Austin. 
Texas,  is  a  lawyer  and  insurance  company 
officer. 

Edmund  T.  Shubrick  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla..  is  an  attorney. 


'43 


next  reunion:    1968 


V.  L.  Harper  PhD  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  is  deputy  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  charge  of  research  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Weddie  W.  Huffman  is  industrial  re- 
lations manager  for  Burlington  Indus- 
tries, Greensboro.  N.  C. 

E.  Lauck  Lanahan  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  is  zone  manager,  data  processing, 
for  Royal  McBee.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Ann  W.  McClenaghan  '44. 

William    F.    Lee   is    a   contractor    in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  where  he  resides  with 
his  wife  and  three  children. 
Born: 

A  son  to  John  McDougald  and  Mrs. 
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BRAME 

SPECIALTY   COMPANY 
Wholesale  Paper 

949  Washington  St.  HIM  S.  Church  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C.     ROCKY  MOUNT,  IV.  C. 

Serving  North  Carolina  Since  1924 

J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established   1872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business   Firm 

Bonds  - —  Marine 

Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North   Carolina    National    Bank    Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 

Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 

The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


McDougald,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  Oct.    14. 
Named  Donald  Cameron. 


DUKE  POWER 


'44 


next  reunion:    1965 


David  P.  Conyers  BD  is  minister  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  Helena,  Ark. 

Warren  E.  Huntsinger  has  been 
transferred  by  Swift  &  Company  from 
office  manager  at  the  Brooklyn  ice  cream 
plant  to  office  manager  of  the  Hampton 
ice  cream  plant.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Jane  Dritt  Huntsinger  "48,  live  in 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Robert  F.  Koperek  of  Fullerton. 
Calif.,  is  a  technical  director  for  Socony 
Paint. 


'45 


next  reunion:    1965 


Wasson  Baird,  treasurer  of  Wright 
Machinery,  Durham,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  headquarters'  treasury  department 
of  Sperry  Gyroscope,  a  major  division  of 
Sperry  Rand.  He  assumed  his  duties  in 
Great  Neck,  N.  Y.,  in  November. 

B.  Frank  Sedwick  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Rollins  College.  Winter  Park. 
Fla. 

Frank  A.  Shomaker  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Industrial  Hardgoods  Com- 
pany, and  president  of  National  Sales 
Association,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Trudell  Freeman  Webber  (Mrs. 
Edwin  M.)  RN  works  in  the  operating 
room  at  Memorial  Mission  Hospital, 
Asheville.  N.  C. 


'46 


next  reunion:    1965 


Myers  B.  Curtis  BD  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church.  Conway.  Ark. 

J.  David  Singer  is  a  research  professor 
at  the  Mental  Health  Research  Institute. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  children. 

John  D.  Staub  MD  is  a  surgeon  in 
Houston.  Texas. 

Born: 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Harry  McPherson  (MD.  BSM  '48)  and 
Jane  Harmeling  McPherson  '51.  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Nov.  16.  Named  Mary 
Wheeler. 


'47 


next  reunion:    1968 


Frank  J.  D'Amico  (AM  '49),  who 
holds  the  EDS  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  and  the  PhD  from  Univer- 
sidad  National  de  Mexico,  is  Professor 
of  Spanish  and  director  of  Overseas  Pro- 
gramming for  Parsons  College.  Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

Robert  S.  Durnell  ME  is  chief  of 


analysis  equipment  for  General  Dy- 
namics/Electronics,  San  Diego,   Calif. 

Eugene  Blair  Johnson  is  plant  engi- 
neer for  Scott  Paper  Company.  He,  his 
wife,  and  three  sons  live  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

Richard  M.  Livingston  of  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  is  president  of  Rye  Sound  Cor- 
poration, manufacturers  and  importers 
of  electronic  parts  and  equipment,  and 
of  Mears  Radio  Hearing  Device  Corpora- 
tion. He  and  his  wife  have  three  chil- 
dren. 

Don  A.  Westover,  Jr.,  holds  the  MD 
degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  a  general  surgeon  at  State 
College.  Pa. 


'48 


next  reunion:    1968 


Pauline  Bryson  Collins  (Mrs.  Dan 
S. )  AM  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  is  director  of 
the  Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Guy  M.  Davenport,  Jr.,  is  a  professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Lora  M.  Frazee  MEd  is  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  textbook  division  of 
Prentice-Hall.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Donald  D.  Sheffel  is  a  neurosurgeon 
in  Hollywood.  Fla. 


'49 


next  reunion: 


1968 


Ernest  W.  Chick  (MD  '53)  is  director 
of  the  Division  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
the  West  Virginia  University  Medical 
Center.  He,  his  wife,  Joann  Kelbert 
Chick  RN  '52,  and  their  four  children 
live  in  Morgantown. 

Major  Alfred  H.  Kent  (MD  '53)  is 
a  thoracic  surgery  resident  at  Brooke 
Army  Hospital,  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

William  T.  Woodley  is  sales  repre- 
sentative in  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee, 
and  northwest  Florida  for  the  golf  equip- 
ment division  of  U.  S.  Rubber.  He,  his 
wife  and  their  two  sons  make  their  home 
in  Doraville.  Ga. 

Married: 

William  D.  Branham  to  Melissa  Kerr 
on  Oct.  26.  Residence:  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 


'50 


next  reunion:    1966 


James  T.  Bonnen  AM  is  an  economist 
in  the  executive  office  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Paul  H.  Insch  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is 
district  manager  for  Deseret  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Rembrandt  P.  Lane,  Jr.,  of  Glenview, 
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III.,  is  vice  president  of  North  American 
Car  Corporation  of  Chicago. 
Born: 
Fourth  son  to  Benner  B.  Crigler  and 
Mrs.  Crigler.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Oct. 
24.     Named  John  Reed. 


'51 


NEXT  reunion:    1966 


Robert  P.  Crawley  BD  is  pastor  of 
Jamesville  Methodist  Church.  Jamesville, 
N.  C. 

Robert  L.  Holt  PhD  is  vice  president 
and  dean  of  East  Carolina  College, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Married: 

John  C.  Slane  to  Marsha  H.  Bumpass 
on  Nov.  1.     Residence:  High  Point.  N.  C. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
James  L.  Matheson  (BD  "54)  and  Mrs. 
Matheson.  Rockville.  Md..  on  Jan.  15, 
1963.     Named  Virginia  Grace. 

A  daughter  to  Harry  A.  Orr.  Jr..  and 
Ietje  Van  Dobbenburgh  Orr.  Memphis. 
Tenn..  on  July  6.     Named  Martha  Reed. 


'52 


next  reunion:    1966 


John  Cahill  received  the  MD  degree 
from  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  Ireland, 
and  is  practicing  medicine  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

G.  Howard  Allred  BD  is  pastor  of 
Maylo   Methodist  Church.   Ranlo.  N.  C. 

James  A.  Hardison,  Jr..  and  Mary 
Early  Hardison  moved  to  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  in  August  when  Mr.  Hardison  he- 
came  rector  of  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal 
Church.  They  have  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Houston  Maddox.  a  CPA.  works  in 
the  accounting  department  of  Winn- 
Dixie  Stores  with  headquarters  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Nancy  Watkins 
Sommer  (Mrs.  Sebastian)  and  Mr.  Som- 
mer,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C,  on  Oct.  9. 
Named  Rebecca  Thomas. 


'53 


next  reunion:    1969 


John  A.  Gehweiler,  Jr.  (MD  '56) 
and  his  wife.  Faith  Lassiter  Gehweiler 
'55  have  three  children  and  make  their 
home  in  Severna  Park,  Md.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  Anne  Arundel  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Annapolis. 

Ralph  R.  Rumer.  Jr..  CE,  who  re- 
ceived the  ScD  degree  from  MIT  in  1962. 
is  an  associate  professor  of  engineering 
at  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo.     He,     Shirley     Louise     Haynes 


R.  L.  Hawkins  BS  '52  recently  was 
named  product  supervisor  at  AIRCO's 
polymers  department  in  New  York  City. 

Rumer  RN.  and  their  four  daughters  live 
in  Cheektowaga. 

Born: 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Mary 
Lou  Stevens  Ballantyne  (Mrs.  Don- 
ald L..  Jr.)  and  Dr.  Ballantyne.  Bloom- 
field.  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  15.  Named  Paul 
Vincent. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Ann  Ef- 
land  Gandy  (Mrs.  John  D. )  and  Com- 
mander Gandy.  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  on 
March    1.     Named  Matthew  Efland. 


'54 


NEXT   reunion:    1964 


John  E.  Featherston.  President 
1614  Delaware  Avenue 
Durham.  N.  C. 

Last  May  Robert  M.  Brown  ME  was 
made  manager  of  contract  administration 
for  the  Paramus.  N.  J.,  plant  of  ACF 
Electronics,  a  division  of  ACF  Industries, 
where  he  has  worked  for  the  past  four 
years  in  the  sales  and  contracts  depart- 
ment. In  June  he  was  awarded  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, cum  laude.  by  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University.  Madison,  N.  J.  He,  his  wife. 
Betty  Thomason  Brown  '56.  and  their 
two  children  live  in  Wyckoff.  N.  J. 

William  F.  Bryant,  Jr.  (MD  '58) 
and  Patricia  Werber  Bryant  '56  have 
moved  to  Charlotte.  N.  C,  where  he  has 
become  associated  with  the  Charlotte  Pe- 
diatric Clinic.  Other  Duke  doctors  in  the 
Clinic  are  William  Blair  Bryan  MD  '56 
and  Charles  E.  Warner  MD  '58.  whose 
wife  is  the  former  Julia  Hart  '57. 

Ronald  L.  Wilson  ME  is  assistant  to 
the  plant  engineer  at  Duke  University. 
He  and  Mrs.  Wilson  have  two  young  sons. 


William  B.  Walker  '49  has  been  named 
manager  of  personnel  practices  in  the  de- 
velopment division  of  Xerox  Corporation. 


:o 


NEXT    reunion:     1965 


Ronald  W.  Dickson  has  been  elected 
assistant  secretary  of  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
and  Perry  G.  Gorham  has  been  elected 
assistant  trust  officer  for  the  same  bank. 

Sheldon  P.  Zitner  PhD,  Professor  of 
English  at  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  has  been  named  the  ninth  man  in 
115  years  to  fill  the  Carter-Adams  pro- 
fessorship of  literature. 
Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Charles 
W.  Estus  BD  (AM  '60)  and  Mrs.  Estus, 
Madison.  N.  J.,  on  May  23.  Named 
Deborah  Anne. 

Second  daughter  to  Richard  M. 
Kreutzer  and  Barbara  Herb  Kreutzer 
'58.  Denver.  Colo.,  on  Oct.  6.  Named 
Ellen  Taylor. 


'56 


next  reunion:    1966 


Robert  W.  Clark  EE  of  Bethesda. 
Md..  has  been  promoted  to  senior  asso- 
ciate engineer  by  IBM. 

Donald  F.  Scott  CE  is  chief,  plant 
maintenance  branch.  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam.  a  major  hydroelectric  facility  in  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  He,  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  live  at  Dutch  John,  Utah. 

Julius  W.  Waits  AM  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  business  at  Centenary  Col- 
lege. Shreveport,  La.,  and  is  also  a  per- 
sonal and  business  financial  consultant. 
Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  J.  C. 
Alexander.  Jr.  (BD  '59)  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander. Creedmoor.  N.  C.  on  Dec.  11. 
1963.    Named  Susan  Dail. 
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Second  child  and  daughter  to  Henry 

C.  Helmke  (AM  '58)  and  Shirley  Grier 
Helmke  BSN  '57,  Opelika,  Ala.,  on  May 
9.     Named  Marilyn  Dale. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Phyllis  Oshinsky  Meyers  (Mrs.  Fred- 
erick)    and    Dr.    Meyers,    Washington, 

D.  C,  on  June  5.    Named  Sara  Louise. 


'57 


next   reunion:    1967 


Clifford  E.  Blackwell  of  Oak  Park, 
111.,  has  been  named  account  supervisor 
at  the  Oak  Brook  Marketing  Division 
plant  of  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Cor- 
poration. 

Gloria  Meyer  White  (Mrs.  J.  Earle, 
Jr.)  RN  (BSN  '59)  moved  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  Columbia,  Mo.,  last  summer.  Dr. 
White  is  an  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Irwin  L. 
Dickman  LLB  and  Mrs.  Dickman,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  23.  Named  Mat- 
thew Roger. 

Second  daughter  to  Alan  L.  Heil,  Jr., 
and  Dorothy  Finnegan  Heil  '58,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  on  July  31.  Named  Susan 
Jane. 

Second  daughter  to  L.  Arthur  Huns- 
ley,  Jr.  (BD  '61)  and  Mrs.  Hunsley, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.,  on  June  11.  Named 
Deborah  Ann. 

First  child  and  son  to  Michael  J. 
Pierry,  Jr.,  CE  and  Mrs.  Pierry,  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  on  Oct.   15.     Named  Michael  ILL 


A  note  from  Ellen  Bradley  Cole 
(Mrs.  William  T,  Jr.)  says  that  she  is 
living  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  where  her 
husband  is  a  sales  representative  for 
Universal  Atlas  Cement  Division  of 
U.  S.  Steel. 

Betsy  McBroom  Hollow  ay  and  R.  M. 
Holloway,  Jr.  (MD  '62)  are  living  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  where  he  has  a  resi- 
dency in  otolaryngology  at  the  J.  Hillis 
Miller  Health  Center,  University  of 
Florida. 

Margaret  Skeel  King  AM  and  Rich- 
ard Austin  King  PhD  '59  are  at  the 
University  of  Washington  where  he  has  a 
two  year  postdoctoral  fellowship  in  phys- 
iology. Dr.  King  is  on  leave  from  the 
Department  of  Psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Karolyn  Groth  Pratt 
(Mrs.  David  James)  and  Mr.  Pratt, 
Somerville,  N.  L,  on  Dec.  22,  1962. 
Named  David  Lloyd. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Susan 
Hill  Schmaltz  (Mrs.  Frank  G.,  Jr.) 
and  Mr.  Schmaltz,  Fairfield,  Ohio,  on 
June  13.    Named  Robert  Andrew. 

A  daughter  to  Robert  S.  Townsend 
and  Mrs.  Townsend,  Hockessin,  Del.,  on 
Oct.  25.    Named  Wendy  Ann. 


Percy  L.  Bernstein  MAT  is  on  the 
faculty  at  Charlotte  College.  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

John  C.  Ferguson  received  the  PhD 
degree  in  invertebrate  zoology  and  physi- 
ology from  Cornell  University  last  June 
and  this  year  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  Florida  Presbyterian  College, 
St.  Petersburg. 

Lieut.  Robert  Keim  is  disbursing  offi- 
cer for  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Second  Divi- 
sion at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C,  while  his 
wife,  Suzanne  Carlson  Keim  (BSN  '61) 
is  working  at  Onslow  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Jacksonville. 

Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Dava  Cashwell 
Cox  (Mrs.  Charles  W.)  and  Mr.  Cox, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  22.  Named 
Catherine  Wheeler. 
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next  reunion:  1964 
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next  reunion:    1964 
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next  reunion:    1964 


David  A.  Quattlebaum,  President 
40  Mount  Vista 
Greenville,  S.  C. 


Linwood  B.  Hollowell,  Jr.,  President 
No.  24  Grier  Apartments 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 
K.    Dan    Adcock,    who   graduated    in 
June  from  the  University  of  Florida  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  is  interning   at  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  Memorial  Hospital.     He  is 
married  and  has  a  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter. 


Herbert  S.  Reese,  President 
266  Colonial  Homes  Drive 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Carol  Lillian  Buder  has  completed  a 
nursing  course  at  Cornell  University — 
New  York  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
and  is  employed  as  a  staff  nurse  in  the 
Out-Patient  Department  of  that  hospital. 

Brian  D.  Thiessen  was  separated  from 
the  USAF  in  August,  after  serving  as 
chief  of  the  Professional  Development 
Division  in  the  Directorate  of  Personnel, 
Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Y.  He 
is  currently  a  first  year  student  at  Hast- 
ings College  of  Law  in  San  Francisco  and 
is  his  class  representative  to  the  Student 
Council.  His  wife,  Carolyn  Owen 
Thiessen  '61,  is  teaching  Spanish  at 
Armijo  High  School  in  Fairfield. 

James    B.    Wallace    of    Washington, 
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D.   C,  is   district  representative  for  the 
college  department  of  Rand  McNally. 

Robert  Lee  Zimmerman  PhD  is  a 
professor  at  Florida  Southern  College, 
Lakeland. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Ramon  P. 
Fouse  and  Carolyn  Criswell  Fouse, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  July  9.  Named 
Melissa  Lynn. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Boyd  B. 
Hight  and  Mary  Sweeney  Hight  '62, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Oct.  24.  Named 
Kathryn  Hallman. 
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next  reunion:     1967 


A  note  from  Deanna  Crary  Reeser 
says  that  her  husband,  Frederick  H. 
Reeser,  Jr.,  a  third-year  medical  student 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  elected  to  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  na- 
tional medical  honorary,  which  is  limited 
to  those  22  seniors  and  five  juniors  who 
are  the  academic  leaders  of  their  respec- 
tive classes. 

Marian  Elizabeth  Resch  is  teaching 
the  fourth  grade  at  E.  K.  Powe  School, 
Durham. 

Sally  Anne  Rives  is  Mrs.  William  R. 
Light,  Jr.,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  the 
mother  of  two  young  sons. 

Merrie  Jo  Seymour  Stattenfield 
(Mrs.  D.  B.)  of  Taylor,  Mich.,  is  a  com- 
puter programmer  for  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion general  offices  in  Highland  Park. 

Betty  Ross  Stewart  (Mrs.  Charles 
E.,  Ill)  MAT  is  a  teacher  in  the  Earl 
Bradsher  School,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Dudley  L.  Weeks  is  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  stationed  in  Kota  Belud,  North 
Borneo. 

Married: 

Imogene  Hill  BSN  to  F.  Roger 
Thaler  LLB  '63  on  Aug.  10.  Residence: 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  David  W. 
Deamer,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Deamer,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  July  7.  Named  Mark 
Russell. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Barbara 
Figge  Fox  (Mrs.  George)  and  Lieuten- 
ant Fox,  Nurnberg,  Germany,  on  July  4. 
Named  Elizabeth  DeGruchy. 
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next  reunion:     1967 


Gwyn  Hutchinson  Harris  (Mrs. 
Alton  T. )  writes  that  her  husband  has 
received  his  degree  from  N.  C.  State  and 
is  employed  by  Armstrong  Cork  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  where  they  are  living.  They 
have  a  young  son,  Alton  Terrell,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Olness  PhD  has  joined  the 


staff  of  the  General  Scientific  and  Ad- 
ministrative Department  at  the  University 
of  California  Lawrence  Radiation  Labo- 
ratory. Livermore,  Calif.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Delores  Urquiva  '57,  PhD  '61. 

An  article  by  Warren  Pritchard  of 
Carrollton,  Ga.,  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer, 
published  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Entitled 
"We  Have  Yank  Visitors,"  it  deals  with 
the  visit  of  a  group  of  American  high 
school  students  from  Ankara.  Turkey,  to 
a  high  school  in  Kastamonu  where  War- 
ren was  teaching. 

Peter  Day  Whiting  EE  and  his  wife 
are  residing  in  Tarrytown,  N,  Y.,  where 
he  is  assistant  director  of  alumni  at  the 
Hackley  School. 

Married : 

Ens.  Robert  L.  Bromhal  to  Annie 
Laurie  Bugg  '66  on  Oct.  2.  Residence: 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Madeline  E.  Evans  to  Dr.  Fred  Felser 
on  Feb.  28,  1963.  Residence:  Kittery 
Point.   Me. 

Born: 

A  daughter  to  Rosemary  Finkheiner 
Bolt  (  Mrs.  Michael  W. )  BSN  and  Mr. 
Bolt.  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  on  Sept.  1. 
Named  Beverly  Lynn. 

A  son  to  Karen  Hanke  Weeks  and 
Kent  M.  Weeks  L,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
Nov.  19.    Named  Kevin. 

A  daughter  to  A.  Morris  Williams, 
Jr.  (MAT  '63)  and  Ruth  Whitmore 
Williams  '63,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  14. 
Named  Susan  Ruth. 
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first  reunion:    1967 


Barbara  Feay  BSN  has  joined  the 
nursing  staff  at  Colorado  General  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center. 

Law  School  graduates  and  the  firms 
with  which  they  have  become  associated 
include  the  following:  Paul  L.  Coulter, 
Jones,  Biad  &  Howell,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  E. 
Leslie  Cox.  Breeden,  Howard  &  McMil- 
lan, Norfolk,  Va.:  Thomas  M.  Dale. 
Phillips.  Mahoney.  Lytle,  Yorkey  & 
Letchworth,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Gary  C. 
Furin,  Wilson,  Branch,  Barwick  &  Van 
Diver,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  H.  Wayne  Grant, 
Taber,  Chambliss,  Stophel  &  Heggie, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  John  G.  Grimsley, 
Botts,  Mahoney.  Hadlow.  Chambers  & 
Adams,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Lucius  H. 
Harvin.  III.  Willcox,  Cooke,  Savage  & 
Lawrence,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Charles  W. 
Petty.  Jr.,  O'Melveny  &  Myers,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  Richard  E.  Raymer, 
Hansell,  Post,  Brandon  &  Dorsey,  At- 
lanta. Ga.;  Edward  S.  Robe.  Rowland, 
Bridgewater  &  Gray.  Athens,  Ohio; 
W.  Laurens  Walker.  Sutherland,  Asbill 
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sports.  192nd  session.  Early  application 
recommended.     Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Litwinchuk,  M.A.,  Principal 
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Winston-Salem  2,  North  Carolina 
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...spring,  summer,  and  fall... plus  Flor- 
ida's healthiest  climate  (a  pollen  count 
of  less  than  one)...  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  year-round  living  enjoy- 
ment, whatever  your  retirement  budget. 
Here,  also,  you'll  enjoy  a  new  world  of 
active  leisure... fishing,  boating,  23  miles 
of  the  "World's  Most  Famous  Beach," 
golf,  shuffleboard,  lawn  bowling,  plays, 
free  concerts,  adult  educational  courses, 
more  than  90  churches,  and  the  finest  in 
medical   facilities. 
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&  Brennan,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Michael  R. 
Walsh.  Parkinson,  Sessions,  Duffett  & 
Barry,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.;  and  Gerald 
T.  Wetherdmgton,  Nichols,  Gaither, 
Beckham.  Colson  &  Spence,  Miami,  Fla. 


Durham     Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 

POST  OFFICE   BOX   771,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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of  continuous  service  to  Duke 
University  Faculty,  Adminis- 
tration and  Alumni. 

HIBBERD  Florist,  Inc. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
Opposite  Jack  Tar  Durham  Hotel 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
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RE-CONDITIONING, 
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Some  of  the  graduates  attending  Medi- 
cal School  are:  James  L.  Clark,  James 
William  Futrell,  Allston  J.  Stubbs, 
Robin  T.  Vollmer  and  William  T. 
Woodard,  Jr.,  Duke;  John  C.  Faris, 
W.  Richard  Hooper,  James  F.  Starling, 
Jr.,  John  W.  Yarbrough,  Bowman  Gray; 
M.  Taylor  Greenberg  and  Angelo  J. 
Villani,  Jr.,  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia; Leonard  Glaser  and  Steven  Paul 
Kahn,  New  York  Medical  College;  Ron- 
nie E.  Swain  and  Frederick  Wirth,  Tu- 
lane;  Stanley  A.  Kaplan  and  Michael 
L.  Sherman,  University  of  Maryland; 
John  A.  Drews  and  Michael  S.  Linsley, 
Yale;  H.  Lindsley  Backus,  III,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia;  George  G.  Bonham, 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Robert 
E.  Feely.  Jr.,  University  of  Florida; 
Norman  Fordyce,  University  of  Kansas; 
Charles  R.  Hedges,  Ohio  State;  Harvey 
C.  Lebos,  University  of  Miami;  Grier 
Merwin,  Columbia  University:  Frank  C. 
Myers,  University  of  Alabama;  Paul  L. 
Steer,  University  of  Colorado;  Robert 
L.  Stewart.  Western  Reserve;  Samuel 
M.  Stone,  IV,  University  of  Virginia; 
and  Paul  C.  Young,  Northwestern. 
Married: 

Talcott  W.  Avera  to  Monta  E. 
Owings  on  Oct.  26.  Residence:  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

Phoebe  Dadakis  to  Robert  E.  Shar- 
key on  July  27.  Residence:  Arlington, 
Va. 


DEATHS 

Kate  Moore  Stallings  (Mrs.  A.  R.) 
'03  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  died  on  Nov.  25. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  George  Brooks  '12,  Cape 
May  Court  House,  N.  J.,  on  Sept.  14. 

A.  Jarvis  Hobbs  '19.  executive  secre- 
tary for  the  Board  of  Missions  and 
Church  Extension,  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  The  Methodist  Church  in 
Raleigh,  died  on  Nov.  23.  A  member 
of  the  Conference  since  1920.  he  had  held 
pastorates  in  Red  Springs,  New  Bern.  Wil- 
son, Raleigh  and  Goldsboro.  In  addition 
to  Mrs.  Hobbs,  he  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  Robert  '42  of  Burlington  and 
James  '46  of  Aiken,  S.  C  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Nancy  Hobbs  Banks  '53,  also  of 
Raleigh. 

Rosamond  Clark  '22  of  Statesville 
died  on  Nov.  27.  A  well-known  news- 
paperwoman, civic  and  religious  leader, 
she  was  for  many  years  social  editor  of 
the  Statesville  Daily.  She  was  later  so- 
cial editor  of  the  Statesville  Record  and 
Landmark. 

J.    Murrey   Atkins   '27,   president   of 


the  investment  firm  of  R.  S.  Dickson  and 
Company  and  chairman  of  the  Charlotte 
College  board  of  trustees,  died  on  Dec. 
3  in  Charlotte.  He  had  suffered  a  heart 
attack  in  New  York  in  October  but  had 
been  transferred  to  his  home  town  when 
his  condition  appeared  improved.  Sur- 
viving are  Mrs.  Atkins  and  three  children. 

Bruce  Greene  '27  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  died  on  Aug.  11.    His  wife  survives. 

Robert  I.  Allen  PhD  '33  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  died  on  Aug.  4. 

Charles  F.  Montgomery  MD  '33  of 
Houston,  Texas,  died  on  Nov.  17. 

William  L.  Reuter  MEd  '36  of  Kent, 
Ohio,  died  on  Sept.  5.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  at  Kent  State  University  where 
he  had  taught  for  14  years. 

Frank  C.  Crowe  MEd  '38  died  re- 
cently following  an  illness  of  five  years. 
A  native  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  he  had  been  an 
educator  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Murray  Scott  MEd 
'42  died  on  Aug.  31.  She  was  a  resident 
of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Robert  Franklin  Ruff  MD  '43  of 
Lynwood.  Calif.,  died  on  Nov.  19.  His 
widow  survives. 

Robert  T.  Caldwell.  Jr.  LLB  '51 
died  suddenly  on  Nov.  18  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  a  native  of  Ashland,  Ky. 
For  a  number  of  years  after  graduating 
from  law  school  he  was  an  assistant  to 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  in  Washington.  More 
recently  he  had  served  as  assistant  attor- 
ney general  of  Kentucky  on  the  staff  of 
Attorney  General  John  Breckinridge. 

Charles  E.  Myers  '55,  of  White  Plains 
N.  Y.,  was  killed  Sept.  21  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  His  wife  and  three 
small  children  survive. 

Henry  M.  Rouse  '59,  AM  '60,  died  in 
New  York  City  on  Sept.  27.  At  one  time 
a  teacher  of  English  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  he  was  a  junior  execu- 
tive with  Underwood  Olivitti  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  wife,  Mary  Church 
Rouse  '59,  AM  '62,  survives. 

Sheldon  H.  Wolf  BD  '59,  pastor  of 
the  Fairfax  and  Port  Byron  Methodist 
Church,  and  a  resident  of  Port  Byron, 
111.,  died  on  May  24  following  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Shel- 
don Wolf  Foundation  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren and  was  in  the  process  of  building  a 
shelter  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
wife,  two  daughters  and  a  son  survive. 

Robert  Kastner  MF  '61  died  on 
Oct.  6  as  the  result  of  injuries  received 
in  an  automobile  accident  the  previous 
day.  He  was  in  the  research  division  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  at  Alexandria, 
La. 
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Beatniks  couldn't  care  less 


but  everybody  else  has  a  stake 
in  the  textile  industry. 


HANES 


Why?  Because  over  14%  of  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployees in  the  U.  S.  are  employed  in  textile  plants. 
Obviously,  then,  a  strong  textile  industry  is  vital  to 
our  entire  economy.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
protect  —  or  destroy  —  this  industry  through  its 
control  of  cheap  imported  textiles. 

Does  your  Congressman  know  where  you  stand  on 
this  issue? 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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/7#iw  that  goes  with  fun. . . 


Pure  white,  modern  filter...  Filter-Blend  up  front 

Changing  to  a  filter  cigarette?  Change  to  America's  favorite. 
Join  the  big  swing  to  Winston. ..the  largest-selling  filter  cigarette! 

WINSTON  TASTES  GOOILuke  a  cigarette  should! 

©  1964  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
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5   MEMOIRS  OF  A  HUSTLING  GUARD 

John  L.  Frye  played  a  lot  of  basketball  for  Duke  between 
1957  and  1961  and  never  once  lost  his  sense  of  humor.  Here 
he  reveals  some  of  the  unseen  aspects  of  the  game. 


Class  Notes 
Charlotte  Corbin  '35 


Advertising 
M.  Laney  Funderburk  '60 


9  THE  ART  OF  LEONARD  KAMSLER 

Free-lance  photographer  Leonard  Kamsler  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  this  country  since  he  graduated  from  Duke  in  1957, 
and  his  photographs  make  a  striking  record. 
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The  Duke  Alvmmi  Register  is  published  monthly 
from  September  through  June  by  Duke  University, 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706.  Subscription 
rates:  $3.00  per  year;  35  cents  per  copy.  Second 
class  postage  paid  at  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North 
Carolina.  Notification  of  change  of  address  should 
be  sent  to  the  Alumni  Records  Office,  Duke  Univer- 
sity, Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 


THE  COVER: 

It  is  difficult,  this  time  of  year,  not 
to  be  smitten  by  basketball  fever. 
Duke  again  ranks  high  among  the 
nation's  teams  and  is  on  the  way  to 
another  conference  championship. 
Artist,  and  Duke  alumnus,  Henry 
Applewhite  is  no  exception,  and  the 
result  is  this  striking  oil  painting. 


Before  you  buy  insurance  look 
into  the'Blue  Chip'company 

that's  low  in  net  cost,  too 

Take  two  life  policies.  On  the  surface:  same  benefits  and  cost.  Buta  closer 
look  shows  one  gives  you  many  additional  values— if  it's  written  with 
Connecticut  Mutual.  That's  the  finding  of  astute  men  who  have 
analyzed  and  compared.  For  this  117-year-old  institution  has  a  record 
for  investing  most  profitably.  Our  higher  earnings  come  back  to 
policyholders  in  higher  dividends.  This  reduces  insurance  cost.  Now 
add  to  low  net  cost  the  counseling  services  of  professional  insurance 
men,  company-trained  to  serve  you.  And  add  to  that  a  choice  of  more 
than  90  generous  benefits  and  options  to  suit  your  own  personal 
needs.  It  all  adds  up  to  insurance  weli  worth  looking  into— CML  Blue 
Chip  insurance.  Low  in  cost,  but  second  to  none  in  value. 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  HARTFORD  AND  300  OFFICES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  CML 

Frank  H.  Alexander,  Jr.  '53,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

David  E.  Bain  '51,  Buffalo 

William  D.  Beaty  '57,  Raleigh 

George  D.  Davis,  CLU  '37,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU  '37,  Baltimore 

De  Forest  Hoge  '46,  New  York  City 

Porks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU  '47,  Charlotte 

Earle  H.  McKeever  '52,  Home  Office 

J.   Kimball  Wotson  '54,  Raleigh 


SHAKEMASTER 


The  man  in  the  relaxed  position  is  working.  Working  hard.  He's  an  engineer  operating  a  velocity 
pickup  or  "prober"  to  measure  and  analyze  the  chassis  shake  and  bending  characteristics  produced 
in  the  laboratory  by  a  special  shake  rig.  With  this  equipment,  he  can  simulate  the  roughest, 
bumpiest  washboard  road  you'll  ever  travel.  He  can  compress  years  of  jouncing  into  just  a  few 
hours  and  repeat  the  experiment  under  identical  conditions  time  and  time  again.  It's  only  one  of 
the  exhaustive  tests  designed  to  make  your  General  Motors  car  a  better  riding,  more  comfortable  car. 

This  engineer's  job  is  something  special — simple  to  state,  difficult  to  do:  improve  existing  products 
and  develop  new  ones.  He  and  thousands  of  GM  engineers  and  trained  technicians  are  aiming  for 
this  goal  every  day  of  the  year. 

How  does  he  do  it?  It's  not  easy.  He  designs,  builds,  tests— examines,  evaluates,  improves.  He's  a 
doer  if  there  ever  was  one.  The  end  result  of  his  work  is  the  satisfaction  which  General  Motors 
products  bring  to  their  owners. 

All  told,  there  are  19,850  engineers  and  scientists  at  General  Motors.  Five  hundred  colleges  and 
universities  are  represented,  extending  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast  and  most  states 
in  between. 

The  engineer  is  another  fine  member  of  the  General  Motors  family — a  family  which  includes  not 
only  employes,  but  suppliers,  shareholders  and  dealers  as  well.  These  people  are  the  basic  reason 
for  the  success  and  progress  of  GM. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE... 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 

-  ^X 


THE  LIGHTHEARTED 

MEMOIRS  OF  A 
HUSTLING  GUARD 

By  John  L.  Frye 


That  there  is  more  to  this  game  of  basketball  than  meets  the  spectator  s  eye  is 
candidly  demonstrated  by  this  informal  report  of  some  behi?id-the-sce?tes  activity 


To  those  who  still  know  me  as  "Little  Johnny 
Frye,"  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  a  full  six 
feet  in  height  and  weigh  in  at  a  solid  190 
pounds.  But  regardless  of  these  physical  advantages 
I  spent  most  of  my  playing  days  looking  up.  Look- 
ing up  at  my  teammates  and  opponents,  looking  up 
at  the  basket  or  the  scoreboard,  or  just  plain  looking 
up.  I  was  an  aspiring  basketball  player.  I  had  to  be. 
It  all  started  in  1957  when,  as  a  lowly  freshman, 
I  scurried  across  the  Duke  campus  to  meet  other  lowly 
freshman,  Howard  Hurt  6'  3",  Fred  Kast  6'  7",  Doug 
Kistler  6'  8",  who  were  to  be  my  basketball  buddies  for 
four  years.  I  was  not  long  out  of  the  West  Virginia 
mines  when  I  arrived  in  Durham,  and  there  was  still  a 
bit  of  coal  dust  in  my  hair.    The  sunshine  and  monsoon 


John  L.  Frye  majored  in  religion  at  the  University  and 
after  his  graduation  in  1961  went  on  to  earn  a  Master 
of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree.  After  teaching  school  in 
Raleigh  for  one  year  he  joined  the  department  of 
alumni  affairs  at  Duke  where  he  is  currently  assistant  to 
the  director. 


rains  soon  washed  and  bleached  me  clean,  however,  and 
I  was  ready  to  begin  my  college  basketball  career. 

My  freshman  year  was  spent  in  getting  acquainted 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  the  basketball  strategy  of 
coach  Whit  Cobb.  More  important,  however,  was  the 
traditional  task  of  finding  appropriate  nicknames  for 
the  team  members.  This  was  a  delicate  and  demand- 
ing job,  for  the  nickname  should  not  only  communicate 
something  about  the  individual's  appearance  but  it 
should  also  connote  the  esteem  and  affection  the  indi- 
vidual deserves — vital  ingredients  for  a  successful  team. 

Howard  Hurt,  our  captain  for  two  years,  became 
"Hawk"  because  of  his  earnest  desire  to  win  which 
carried  him  across  every  inch  of  the  court  in  unending 
effort  to  bring  victory.  To  play  with  him  was,  as 
Larry  Bateman  said,  "Like  being  in  the  jungle  with  a 
wild  boar,  you  couldn't  see  him  but  you  could  hear  him 
everywhere  ready  to  pounce  on  you."  Sticking  with  the 
bird  world,  we  hung  the  soaring  title  of  "Eagle"  on  6'  8" 
Doug  Kistler.  "Flat-Back"  denoted  Fred  Kast,  the 
only  6'  7"  guy  alive  whose  posterior  is  perfectly  flat  from 
the  top  of  his  head  to  the  bottoms  of  his  feet.  Jay 
Beal,  whose  friendliness  was  contagious,  was  a  man  of 


many  labels — the  most  lasting  being  "Beaver."  For 
some  unknown  reason,  I  became  "Popeye"  and  my 
shapely  legs  were  consistently  referred  to  as  fire 
hydrants. 

Somehow,  though  I  don't  quite  remember  how,  I 
survived  my  freshman  year.  Then  as  a  sophomore  I 
came  into  contact  with  two  remarkable  fellows — quick- 
witted, humorous  Larry  Bateman  and  bundle  of  nerves 
Jack  Boyd.  These  two,  with  their  talent  for  the  bizarre, 
took  the  routine  out  of  basketball.  On  one  occasion, 
during  a  serious  pre-game  practice,  Coach  Bradley 
told  us  to  take  the  positions  we  would  be  playing  during 
the  game  and  practice  our  shots.  Without  a  word  Larry 
Bateman  grabbed  a  ball,  walked  straight  to  the  bench, 
assumed  a  sitting  position  and  let  loose  a  variety  of  shots 
— hooks,  sets,  and  the  most  exciting  of  all,  the  sitting 
jump  shot! 

When  Jack  Boyd  teamed  with  Larry  Bateman  they 
out-circused  even  Barnum  &  Bailey.  Jack,  a  nervous, 
excitable,  bundle  of  perpetual  motion  was  a  dead  ringer 
for  that  cartoon  character  the  "Road  Runner."  Be- 
cause of  his  disposition,  Jack  developed  the  habit  of 
coaching  in  the  huddle  during  time-out.  Excitedly  he 
would  map  out  strategy,  "You  do  this.  You  do  that. 
I  take  him  'man  to  man',  you  help  me  out."  During 
one  close  game  a  time-out  was  called  and  Jack  began 
his  frenzied  coaching  when  mild-spoken  Coach  Bradley 
exploded,  "Jack!  Would  you  shut  up?"  Not  stammer- 
ing, hesitating  or  breaking  a  word  in  his  sentence,  Jack 
patted  Coach  on  the  back  and  said,  "You'll  be  all  right 
Coach,  you'll  be  all  right.  Just  don't  get  nervous,"  then 
proceeded  with  his  chores  as  playing  coach. 

But  while  it  was  true  that  Jack  was  nervous,  Coach 
Bradley  had  his  nervous  moments  too.  During  one 
game  I  was  hurriedly  summoned  to  the  Coach's  side  and 
ordered  to  replace  John  Frye,  who  was  obviously  not 
performing  well!  For  a  moment  I  wasn't  sure  whether 
I  was  coming  or  going.  Since  going  appeared  the  more 
attractive,  I  replaced  myself  in  the  line-up  without  argu- 
ment. On  a  similar  occasion  in  a  very  close  game, 
Coach  called  for  All-American  Dick  Groat  to  replace 
someone  in  the  game.  This  would  have  been  a  brilliant 
tactic  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Dick  Groat  had 
graduated  several  years  earlier. 

There  were  two  trips  during  my  sophomore  year 
that  I  will  never  forget,  one  to  West  Virginia  and  the 
other  to  Clemson.  The  West  Virginia  trip  started  out 
routinely  enough  as  we  boarded  our  bus  at  the  gym 
for  the  ride  to  the  airport.  It  was  about  7:30  in  the 
morning  and  as  we  rode  along  it  began  to  snow,  slowly 
at  first  then  quite  rapidly.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at 
the  airport  all  planes  in  the  area  were  grounded.  How- 
ever, we  were  told  we  could  fly  from  Greensboro  so 


we  set  out  again.  Just  the  other  side  of  Hillsboro  the 
snow  got  so  bad  we  just  crawled  along.  Trucks  were 
sliding  off  the  highway  and  cars  were  bumper  to  bumper. 
It  was  hopeless,  but  we  couldn't  turn  around  so  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  120  mile  round  trip  to 
Greensboro.  It  was  ten  o'clock  that  night  when  we 
finally  got  back  to  Durham,  and  everyone  agreed  that 
"Wagon  Train"  made  better  time  than  we  did. 

When  the  message  of  our  misfortune  reached  Mor- 
gantown  the  reaction  was  instantaneous.  Overnight  we 
were  dubbed  the  "Yellow  Devils,"  afraid  to  meet  Jerry 
West  and  his  friends  on  the  basketball  court.  Bravely, 
though  somewhat  foolishly,  we  made  the  trip  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  received  a  sadistic  beating  from  the 
Mountaineers.  Following  the  game,  Coach  Bradley 
could  think  of  only  one  thing  to  say,  "Hurry  up  and  get 
dressed  men,  and  let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here!" 

The  other  trip  was  my  first  visit  to  Clemson,  the 
home  of  the  Tigers.  With  5,000  people  packed  into 
that  little  field  house,  the  band  blaring  Hold  That  Tiger, 
and  with  the  fans  scowling  at  me  and  screaming  "tiger 
meat,"  I  got  scared!  I  wasn't  sure  whether  to  play 
basketball  or  to  grab  a  whip  and  a  chair  and  start 
taming.  It  was  a  nerve-shattering  experience,  but  if 
you  think  I  was  distraught  let  me  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened to  Jerry  Robertson  in  that  same  field  house.  This 
timid  young  Duke  player  became  so  ruffled  by  the 
events  in  this  extraordinary  arena  that,  it  is  said,  he 
plunked  one  of  his  foul  shots  squarely  into  the  tuba  of 
a  band  member  who  was  sitting  on  the  stage  behind 
the  basket. 

My  junior  year  saw  the  arrival  of  a  new  coach, 
young,  energetic  leader  Vic  Bubas,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  several  players,  Carroll  "Yunk" 
Youngkin,  John  "Dachshund"  Cantwell,  and  Jack 
"Moon"  Mullen.  With  Coach  Bubas  showing  us  the 
way  we  won  our  first  five  games — two  of  these  victories 
bringing  us  the  Birmingham  Classic  championship.  In 
the  final  game  of  the  Classic  we  hit  the  basket  with  such 
regularity  against  Navy  that  the  only  coaching  that  Mr. 
Bubas  did  was,  as  he  later  told  the  sports  writers,  to 
say,  "Boys,  whatever  you  are  doing,  keep  doing  it!" 
With  these  victories  we  entered  the  Dixie  Classic 
and  beat  nationally  ranked  Utah  to  earn  the  colorful 
title  of  the  "Flaming  Five."  It  was  a  short-lived  ac- 
colade, for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  brought 
their  bucket  brigade  to  the  semi-finals  and  put  out  the 
fire  so  successfully  that  Smokey  the  Bear  enrolled  at 
Carolina! 

The  game  I  remember  the  most  that  year,  however, 
was  the  night  I  got  15  points,  six  rebounds  and  a  new 
baby.    I  was  so  pleased  with  myself  after  this  perform- 


ance that  I  suggested  to  the  officials  that  they  retire  my 
jersey  to  the  showcase.  Somehow,  though,  the  idea 
just  never  caught  on  and  I  guess  it's  just  as  well,  I 
might  have  caught  cold  playing  without  a  jersey. 

But  speaking  of  uniforms,  it  reminds  me  of  an 
incident  at  Charlottesville  that  year  involving  Johnny 
Cantwell.  Because  of  his  unusually  long  body  and 
rather  short  legs  he  had  gotten  the  nickname  "Dachs- 
hund," after  the  dog  of  the  same  description.  At 
Virginia  that  night  most  of  the  team  was  already  seated 
in  the  bleachers  before  the  start  of  the  game.  A  couple 
of  us  were  in  the  dressing  room  having  our  feet  taped 
when  in  waddled  a  plump  dachshund  sniffing  his  way 
along.  Little  did  he  realize  what  fate  awaited  him. 
Inspiration  struck  like  lightning,  and  before  he  could  say 
"woof"  we  had  fitted  John  Cantwell's  uniform  on  him. 
Then  with  the  dog  under  our  arms  we  crept  up  the 
stairs,  opened  the  door  just  wide  enough  for  the  dog,  and 
sent  him  galloping  forth  with  a  ball  to  do  some  lay-ups. 
Luckily  for  us  the  absurdity  of  the  event  brought  such 
hysterical  chaos  that  the  coaches  forgot  to  consider 
dismissal. 

The  year  wasn't  all  frivolity.  It  had  its  serious 
moments  too,  and  its  rewarding  moments.  Not  long 
before  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Tournament,  after 
a  disheartening  loss  to  Carolina,  we  were  a  pretty  de- 
flated group  of  young  men.  Coach  Bubas  stood  before 
us  and  asked  us  if  we  would  like  to  be  conference 
champions.  It  shocked  us  for  we  had  given  up  hoping, 
but  being  young  and  believing  in  miracles  we  answered 
yes.  Then  with  his  sincere,  enthusiastic  and  determined 
manner,  Coach  Bubas  outlined  what  we  would  have  to 
do  in  the  few  days  remaining  before  the  tournament  and 
what  would  be  required  during  the  tournament.  "Dis- 
cipline, desire,  organization  and  sacrifice  are  the  ingre- 
dients that  make  champions,"  he  told  us. 

We  were  immediately  caught  up  by  the  challenge, 
and  began  to  work  for  its  fulfillment.  We  worked  hard 
and  successfully,  and  when  the  final  buzzer  ended  the 
ACC  tournament  we  found  ourselves  champions.  From 
Raleigh  we  went  to  Madison  Square  Garden  and  then 
to  the  NCAA  district  tournament  in  Charlotte.  Having 
advanced  to  the  finals  of  the  regional  tournament  we 
were  determined  but  tired  and  fell  one  game  short  of 
going  to  the  national  tournament  in  California. 

Though  we  lost  the  game  we  learned  a  valuable 
lesson.  On  the  rectangular  court,  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  spectators,  scoreboards,  whistles,  referees, 
and  coaches  we  learned  a  lesson  for  life — the  impor- 
tance of  dreaming  and  daring  greatly.  Somewhere  amid 
the  knocks  of  athletic  competition,  I,  as  well  as  the 
others,  discovered  that  those  who  dare  greatly,  achieve 
greatly. 
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Telling  the  story  of  surgical  sutures,  this  photograph  dramatically  illustrates  the  careful  inspection  given  each  thread. 


The    Art    Of    J^eonaxd   Kamdex 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTFOLIO 


Whether  he  is  photographing  people,  places  or 
things,  Leonard  Kamsler  '57  does  more  than 
take  pictures.  He  brings  a  rare  artistry  to  his 
work  which  combines  an  instinctive  aesthetic  sense  with 
a  perceptive  sympathy  for  his  subject.  As  a  result  his 
pictures  are  not  only  striking  compositions,  but  tell  a 
story  too. 

Now  a  free-lance  photographer  working  out  of  New 
York  City,  Kamsler's  work  is  appearing  in  many  na- 
tional magazines  including  Pageant,  Sports  Illustrated, 
Golf,  Ski  and  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  But  it 
wasn't  always  thus.  Kamsler,  who  literally  grew  up 
with  a  camera  in  his  hand,  began  taking  pictures  at  the 


age  of  seven  in  his  native  Raleigh.  By  the  time  he 
entered  Duke  he  was  an  accomplished  photographer 
and  his  talents  were  put  to  good  use  on  student  publica- 
tions, most  notably  the  Chanticleer. 

After  graduating  from  Duke  in  1957  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  Army  before  going  to  New  York.  Once 
there,  however,  it  didn't  take  long  for  the  special  quality 
of  his  work  to  be  recognized  (though  not  before  he  had 
spent  a  rather  trying  apprenticeship  under  Milton 
Green).  The  Kamsler  photographs  in  this  portfolio 
are  from  his  recent  one-man  show  in  the  Alumni 
Lounge  on  the  Duke  campus,  and  illustrate  the  wide 


range  and  skill  of  a  talented  craftsman. 
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THE  ART  OF  LEONARD  KAMSLER 

continued 


The  intensity,  determination  and  sincerity  of 
the  very  young  is  nowhere  better  described  than 
in  the  photographs  on  this  page.  At  left,  a  young- 
ster learns  to  skate  with  the  best  of  them  in  the 
fastest  game  in  the  world.  Shot  for  Sports 
Illustrated,  the  article  bore  the  title  "Snatched 
from  the  Jaws  of  Basketball."  In  a  story  for 
Pageant  magazine,  Kamsler  shows  the  influence 
a  bar-bell  manufacturer  has  had  on  his  home  town 
by  showing  the  young  man  (below)  getting  in 
condition  for  his  swimming  team.  At  right,  the 
nostalgia  of  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  is  cap- 
tured in  this  misty  picture  of  a  rural  Kentucky 
school  done  for  Coronet  magazine. 
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THE  ART  OF  LEONARD 
KAMSLER  concluded 


Photographing  people,  animals 
and  things  with  equal  skill,  Kamsler 
is  an  astute  interpreter  of  modern 
America.  In  a  story  for  Sepia 
magazine,  he  photographed  Lucy 
Worthy  (above)  who  had  never  had 
a  formal  education  but  decided  she 
would  be  a  better  Sunday  school 
teacher  if  she  got  one.  She  was  put 
in  the  4th  grade.  Bird  in  flight  (at 
left)  was  taken  from  a  canoe  in  a 
marsh  right  in  New  York  City  for 
the  N.  Y.  Times  Magazine.  Also  for 
the  Times  Magazine  was  this  shot 
(right)  of  the  marine  propeller  plant 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  on  Staten  Island. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE : 

WEST 

Two  Dormitories  for  West 

A  federal  agency  has  awarded  Duke 
University  a  $2,150,000  loan  toward  con- 
struction of  two  men's  dormitories  on 
West  Campus. 

Total  construction  costs  will  be  $2,- 
712,600.  The  University  has  allocated 
$562,600  for  the  buildings.  Both  will  be 
located  on  a  tract  directly  in  front  of 
Wannamaker  Dormitory  near  the  varsity 
tennis  courts  and  will  accommodate  409 
students. 

The  new  buildings  will  end  over-crowd- 
ing in  existing  men's  dormitories  and  also 
compensate  for  bedrooms  lost  because  of 
a  $1,500,000  summer  renovation  program 
which  will  continue  through  1965. 

The  University  hopes  to  open  bids 
around  July  1  of  this  year,  according  to 
Business  Manager  John  M.  Dozier.  Ap- 
proximately 13  months  will  be  required  to 
complete  construction. 

The  loan  was  from  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  of  the  Federal 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Grant 

Duke  is  one  of  71  American  and 
Canadian  institutions  of  higher  learning 
approved  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  for 
grants  providing  financial  assistance  to 
advanced  graduate  students  planning  to 
become  college  teachers. 

Duke  receives  $32,000 — $2,000  for 
each  of  the  16  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows 
now  enrolled  here,  according  to  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Predmore,  dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Three-fourths  of  the  amount  will  be 
used  to  assist  any  students  beyond  their 
first  year  of  graduate  study  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  a  college  teach- 
ing career.  Recipients  need  not  be 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows. 

The  remaining  one-fourth  may  be  spent 
by  Duke  in  any  way  that  will  advance 
graduate  education.    Some  of  this  proba- 


bly will  support  travel  allowances  to 
students  doing  dissertation  research  and 
scholarships  to  graduate  students  attend- 
ing summer  classes. 

DATELINE: 

FACULTY 


New  Professors  at  Medical  Center 

Dr.  Janis  V.  Klavins  recently  was  pro- 
moted to  professor  of  pathology  at  the 
Medical  Center.  A  faculty  member  also 
was  added  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
William  J.  A.  DeMaria  as  professor  of 
preventive  medicine. 

Dr.  Klavins,  a  native  of  Latvia,  is  di- 
rector of  the  Center's  training  program 
in  cytotechnology,  the  processing  and 
study  of  body  cells  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses. He  received  his  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Kiel. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Duke  he  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  pathology  at  West- 
ern Reserve  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  associate  pathologist  at  Cleve- 
land Metropolitan  General  Hospital. 
During  1949-51  he  served  as  medical 
officer  for  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  and  with  the  British  Mili- 
tary Government  in  Germany. 

Dr.  DeMaria,  who  also  is  an  associate 
professor  of  pediatrics  at  Duke,  took 
his  undergraduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  before  graduating  from 
the  Duke  School  of  Medicine.  In  addi- 
tion he  took  his  intern  and  residency 
training  at  Duke. 

In  1952,  as  the  University's  fourth 
Markle  Scholar,  he  was  awarded  a  $30,- 
000  five-year  research  grant  for  the  study 
of  kidney  and  heart  disease  in  children. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  Named 

Michael  Polanyi,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  England  and  Life 
Member  of  the  Max  Planck  Institute  in 
Germany,  has  been  named  Visiting  James 
B.  Duke  Professor  of  Religion  for  the 
spring  semester. 

Professor  Polanyi's  early  training  was 
in  medicine.     He  practiced  as   a  physi- 


cian in  Budapest  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  for  Physical 
Chemistry  before  going  to  England  in 
1933. 

In  England  he  was  professor  of  physi- 
cal chemistry  at  Manchester  University 
until  1948.  After  he  resigned  this  ap- 
pointment he  held  the  chair  in  social 
science  at  Manchester. 

Since  becoming  professor  emeritus  he 
has  held  visiting  professorships  at  Prince- 
ton, University  of  Chicago,  and  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  He  also  has  been  in 
residence  during  two  periods  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Studies  in  the  Behav- 
ioral Sciences   at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Professor  Polanyi  has  published  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  books  and  articles  in  the 
fields  of  physics,  economics,  and  philoso- 
phy. Among  his  more  important  works 
are:  Personal  Knowledge;  Science,  Faith, 
and  Society;  The  Logic  of  Liberty;  The 
Study  of  Man. 

Associate  Dean  Appointed 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Vail,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  electrical  engineering  since 
1956,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  newly- 
created  position  of  associate  dean  for 
graduate  study  and  research  in  the  Uni- 
versity's College  of  Engineering.  Dr. 
Thomas  G.  Wilson  succeeds  him  as  de- 
partmental chairman. 

Dr.  James  L.  Meriam,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, says  that  the  appointments  repre- 
sent a  major  step  forward  in  Duke's 
new  engineering  development  program. 
Heavily  backed  by  the  Duke  Endowment 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  program  is  designed  to  improve  all 
areas  of  engineering  training  and  research 
and  to  serve  regional  and  national  in- 
terests. 

Dr.  Vail's  new  position  will  involve 
the  development  of  policy  and  procedures 
and  administrative  functions  for  the  var- 
ious graduate  programs  and  sponsored 
research  in  engineering  at  Duke.  He 
also  will  continue  to  do  research  and 
teach  in  electrical  engineering. 

Dr.  Vail  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Superconducting  Circuits 
Laboratory  at  Duke.     He  will  continue 
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his  work  as  principal  investigator  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission-sponsored 
research  in  the  field  of  "cryogenics 
electronics." 

Dr.  Wilson,  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
magnetic  materials  and  magnetic  ampli- 
fiers, has  been  active  in  both  teaching  and 
research.  He  brings  to  the  administra- 
tive post  in  electrical  engineering  more 
than  15  years  of  experience  in  academic, 
industrial  and  governmental  associations. 
For  several  years  he  has  headed  the 
specialized  research  programs  at  Duke 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  covering  satellite  power 
conversion  systems  and  systems  protec- 
tion. 

Wins  Forestry  Award 

Dr.  Clarence  F.  Korstian,  developer 
and  former  dean  of  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Forestry,  is  the  1964  winner 
of  the  Achievement  Award  given  by  the 
Appalachian  Section,  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Preston,  dean  of  the  Forestry 
School  at  North  Carolina  State  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh, 
Selections  Committee  chairman,  pre- 
sented the  award,  citing  Dr.  Korstian's 
"distinguished  contributions  to  the  pro- 
fession of  forestry." 

The  citation  accompanying  the  award 
also  described  Dr.  Korstian  as  "a  man 
who  has  actively  participated  in  most  of 
the  major  periods  of  progress  of  our  pro- 
fession." 

DATELINE: 

SPORTS 

Tournament  Time 

Duke  beat  Davidson  82-75  in  a  game 
everyone  had  been  talking  about  all 
season.  Jeff  Mullins  outscored  Fred 
Hetzel,  and  the  Blue  Devils  replaced  the 
Wildcats  as  the  number  four  team  in 
the  nation.  The  basketball  picture  was 
rosy.  Then  Wake  Forest  removed  the 
rose-colored  lenses  for  at  least  one  eve- 
ning by  handing  the  Blue  Devils  their 
first  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  defeat  in 
two  years,  72-71.  Duke  began  another 
streak  the  next  time  out,  however,  by 
beating  Maryland  84-63. 

The  Maryland  win  assured  the  Blue 
Devils  of  first  place  in  the  regular  season 
ACC  standings  and  made  them  the  top- 
seeded  team  in  the  tournament  to  be 
played  in  Raleigh. 

Mullins  also  scored  27  points  against 
Maryland  to  become  the  third  leading 


Jay  Wilkinson  (second  from  right),  Duke's  All  American  halfback,  displays  plaque 
signifying  his  selection  to  the  1963  American  Football  Coaches  All-America  team 
announced  in  TV  Guide  magazine.  He  is  flanked  by  Ed  Cameron,  Duke  athletic 
director  with  similar  award  for  the  University,  and  football  coach  Bill  Murray.  The 
presentations  were  made  at  halftime  of  the  Duke-North  Carolina  basketball  game 
by  Hugh  Crocker  (left)  of  TV  Guide. 


scorer  in  Duke  basketball  history.  He 
has  scored  1,664  points  during  his  varsity 
career.  Ahead  of  him  are  Art  Heyman 
with   1,984  and  Dick  Groat  with   1,886. 

Mullins  currently  (through  the  Mary- 
land game)  is  leading  the  team  in  every 
department  except  field  goal  accuracy. 
He  has  made  208  of  431  attempted  field 
goals  for  an  accuracy  figure  of  48.2  per 
cent.  He  has  made  110  of  136  attempted 
free  throws  for  an  accuracy  figure  of  82 
per  cent.  He  has  scored  a  total  of  526 
points  for  a  23.9  point  average  per  game. 
In  addition  he  has  grabbed  201  rebounds 
for  a  9.1  average  per  game. 

Jay  Buckley,  who  has  made  100  of  177 
attempted  field  goals,  leads  in  field  goal 
accuracy  with  a  mark  of  56.7  per  cent. 
Buckley  also  has  shown  a  considerable 
amount  of  improvement  during  the  last 
three  games. 

Mullins  has  been  the  team's  leading 
scorer  for  16  of  22  games  played  to  date. 
Buckley  and  Hack  Tison  have  been  lead- 
ing scorers  in  three  games  each. 

The  Blue  Devils  will  play  two  remain- 
ing games  before  preparations  begin  for 
the  Raleigh  tournament  which  will  deter- 
mine the  conference  representative  to 
the  NCAA  tournament.  They  play  Wake 
Forest  again  on  February  24  and  meet 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  on 
February  29  in  a  regionally  televised 
game. 


RESULTS 

(through  Maryland  game) 


Duke 

92 

Penn  State 

62 

Duke 

76 

Ohio  State 

75 

Duke 

86 

West  Virginia 

81 

Duke 

92 

Vanderbilt 

97 

Duke 

75 

Clemson 

52 

Duke 

77 

South  Carolina 

70 

Duke 

84 

Virginia 

73 

Duke 

67 

Michigan 

83 

Duke 

84 

Auburn 

67 

Duke 

79 

Kentucky 

81 

Duke 

91 

N.  C.   State 

70 

Duke 

81 

Clemson 

75 

Duke 

84 

North  Carolina 

64 

Duke 

67 

Tennessee 

65 

Duke 

80 

South  Carolina 

67 

Duke 

121 

Navy 

63 

Duke 

66 

N.  C.  State 

48 

Duke 

104 

Maryland 

72 

Duke 

80 

Virginia 

59 

Duke 

82 

Davidson 

75 

Duke 

71 

Wake  Forest 

72 

Duke 

84 

Maryland 

63 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


ALUMNI   BOOKS 

Brownlee,  William  Hugh,  ph.d.  '47, 
fac.  '48-'59  (religion) :  The  Meaning  of 
the  Qumrdn  Scrolls  for  the  Bible;  with 
special  attention  to  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
(Oxford  University  Press,   $7.50). 

Cunningham,  Noble  E.,  Jr.,  a.m.  '49, 
PH.D.  '52  (history) :  The  Jeffersonian 
Republicans  in  Power;  Party  Operations 
1801-1809,  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  $7.50). 

Markham,  Charles,  a.b.  '45,  editor: 
Jobs,  Men,  and  Machines;  Problems  of 
Automation.  (Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
$4.95). 

Warner,  Frank  M.,  a.b.  '25:  Folic 
Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board, (Southern  Press,  Inc.). 

Wolff,  Bob,  a.b.  '42,  and  Bathgate, 
Andy:  Andy  Bathgate's  Hockey  Secrets, 
(Prentice-Hall,  $3.95). 


DINNER  SET 

San  Francisco  dinner  meeting  on  April 
3,  Dean  Seeley.  guest  speaker.  Time: 
Social  Hour,  7:00  p.m.,  Dinner,  8:00 
p.m.  Place:  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Cost:  $4.00  per  person 
includes  tax  and  tip.  Send  check  for 
reservations  to  Mrs.  King  Rimbach,  3284 
Walnut  Lane,  Lafayette,  Calif.  Please 
make  reservations  on  or  before  March 
29th. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


'16 


next   reunion:    1966 


Iris  Chappelle  Turlington 
(Mrs.  H.  C),  President 
Box  587 
Dunn,  N.  C. 


Ina  V.  Young  is  a  social  worker  at  St. 
Elizabeth  Hospital,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


'24 


next  reunion:    1967 


L.  Everett  Spikes  (MEd  34),  former 
superintendent  of  Burlington,  N.  C, 
schools,  has  been  named  executive  di- 
rector of  a  special  committee  to  organize 
a  program  in  Alamance  County  under 
the  Governor's  $14  million  North  Caro- 
lina Fund. 


'25 


next   reunion:    1966 


George  B.  Martin  of  New  York  City 
is  a  partner  in  the  Mario  Brokerage 
Corporation. 


'26 


next   reunion:    1966 


John  H.  Chappell,  former  assistant 
locating  engineer  for  the  State  Highway 
Department.  Raleigh,  has  been  promoted 
to  State  location  engineer. 

William  Henry  Shaw  (MEd  '33), 
superintendent  of  Muscogee  County 
Schools  in  Georgia,  completed  the  work 
for  his  PhD  degree  at  Auburn  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  last  sum- 
mer. He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Georgia 
Education  Association. 
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next   reunion:    1966 


Walter  A.  Biggs,  president  of  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Dur- 
ham, has  been  appointed  N.  C.  member- 
ship chairman  for  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Foundation,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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next   reunion:    1965 


Nelson  M.  Blake  AM  (PhD  '32)  is 
teaching  and  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  History  and  Political  Science  at 
the  University  of  Baltimore.  He  makes 
his  home  in  Takoma  Park.  Md. 

Charles  W.  Clay  (BD  '32)  is  a  Meth- 
odist missionary  to  Brazil  with  head- 
quarters in  Sao  Paulo. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


William  C.  Lassiter  of  Raleigh  is 
president  of  the  Wake  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 


Vernon  Sechriest.  managing  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  is  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Associated  Press 
News  Council. 

The  Werber  Insurance  Agency,  oper- 
ated by  William  M.  Werber  and  Wil- 
liam W.  Werber  '53,  has  moved  its 
offices  from  the  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  to  the  Federal  Building, 
Hyattsville,  Md.  In  November  William 
M.  Werber  was  one  of  four  "sports 
greats"  to  be  named  to  the  Maryland 
State  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


J.  Alexander  McLean,  President 
1606  Sycamore  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 

John  M.  Akers  G,  president  of  Akers 
Motor  Lines,  Gastonia.  N.  C,  is  also 
president  of  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation. 

Nathaniel  A.  Gregory,  vice  president 
of  Erwin  Mills,  Durham,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  audit  committee  of  the  N.  C. 
Textile  Manufacturers  Association. 
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next   reunion:    1964 


Miss  Trurlu  Strickland.  President 
2711  Hampton  Avenue 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Dr.  Harold  H.  Hutson  BD,  president 
of   Greensboro   College  since   1952,  has 
resigned  to  become  Provost  of  American 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.     His  new 
position  will  become  effective  on  July  1. 
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next   reunion:    1964 


Thomas  C.  Parsons.  President 
1120  12th  Avenue 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Charles  W.  Ackley  is  a  travel  agent 
in  Vineland.  N.  J. 
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next   reunion:    1968 


Frederic  N.  Cleaveland  (AM  '42), 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina,  is  president-elect 
of  the  Southern  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation. 

Philip  Naumoff  MD  of  Charlotte  is 
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Allan  W.  Keusch  '40  has  become  secre- 
tary and  general  counsel  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Lukens  Steel  Company. 

president  of  the  North  Carolina  Academy 
of  General  Practice. 

Dr.  John  Portz,  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  Department  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  was  one  of  five 
faculty  members  given  an  award  for  ex- 
cellence in  teaching  last  November. 
These  were  the  first  such  awards  ever 
made. 
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next   reunion:    1968 


William  M.  Courtney  of  Orange 
Park,  Fla.,  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  Jacksonville  office  of  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith. 
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silver  anniversary:   1964 


E.  S.  Swindell.  Jr..  President 
1611  High  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Sam  A.  Agnello,  administrative  as- 
sistant in  the  Duke  anatomy  department, 
is  serving  as  vice-chairman  of  the  South- 
eastern Chapter  of  the  Biological  Photo- 
graphic Association  for  1963-64. 

George  H.  Crowell  is  assistant  re- 
gional manager  of  the  Jacksonville.  Fla., 
office  of  Chevrolet. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Jean  L.  Brown  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  executive  director  of 
the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Northern 
New  Jersey  with  headquarters  in  Newark. 

Annie  Mae  Powell  AM  is  a  teacher 
of  freshman  English  and  a  counsellor 
for  Jenny  Murphy  Hall  at  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee. 
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James  M.  Poyner  LLB,  Raleigh  at- 
torney and  former  state  senator,  is  chair- 
man of  the  North  Carolina  Educational 
Council  on  National  Purposes,  a  non- 
profit organization  which  seeks  to  pro- 
mote citizenship  education  in  the  State. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


John  H.  Berry,  III  works  for  Chrysler 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Marjorie  Holmes  Derr  AM  is  media 
director  for  International  Tedsills,  New 
York  City. 
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next   reunion:    1967 


Henry  Hall  Wilson  LLB  of  Monroe, 
liaison  man  between  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  remaining  in  that  capacity 
as  an  assistant  to  President  Johnson. 
Married: 

Mildred  Clusman  Phillips  to  Luther 
Allen  Larkins  on  May  24.  Residence: 
Finksburg,  Md. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


John  E.  Owen  is  visiting  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  Calif.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Garnet  Hamrick  AM. 

Chester  R.  Steele  BD  is  pastor  of 
The  Methodist  Temple,  Port  Arthur, 
Texas. 

Dr.  Stanley  L.  Wallace  has  been  ap- 
pointed Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  Downstate  Medical  Center,  Brook- 
lyn. He  is  also  Associate  to  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  The 
Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  teaching  and 
supervision  of  house  staff  and  student 
education. 

Born: 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Barbara  Fries  Harrison  and  Fenton 
F.  Harrison  (L  '44),  Williamsville, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  14.  Named  Grace 
Louise. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Herman  S.  Winberry  (BD  '48)  is 
Methodist  minister  in  Manteo,  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Betty  Jean  Gilliam  is  Mrs.  John  W. 
Rife  of  Miami,  Fla.  Married  to  a  CPA, 
she  has  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

A  book  by  Dr.  B.   Frank  Sedwick, 


Donald  S.  Stackhouse  '41  is  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Liberty    Fuel    Oil    Co.,    Newark,    N.    J. 

director  of  Foreign  Language  Studies  and 
of  the  Foreign  Study  Program  at  Rollins 
College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  has  been 
published  by  the  Ohio  State  University 
Press.  It  is  entitled  The  Tragedy  of 
Manuel  Azana  and  the  Fate  of  the 
Spanish  Republic. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


John  C.  Ellis,  Jr.,  ME,  a  realtor  of 
Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  has  been  named 
realtor  of  the  year  by  the  Gulfport 
Board  of  Realtors. 

William  J.  Lowry  (LLB  '49)  and 
Marion  Pecot  Lowry  '48  live  in  Find- 
lay,  Ohio,  where  he  is  an  attorney  for 
Marathon  Oil.    They  have  three  children. 

George  M.  Rawlings,  vice  president 
and  sales  manager  of  Chadbourn-Gotham 
of  New  York  City,  is  married  and  has 
one  child. 

Lucius  H.  Tippett,  Jr.,  is  general 
manager  of  IBM  de  Venezuela  with  head- 
quarters in  Caracas.  He  was  previously 
manager  in  Mexico  City. 

J.  Graham  Smith,  Jr.  (MD  '51),  a 
professor  of  dermatology  at  Duke  Medi- 
cal Center,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
editorial  board  of  The  Archives  of 
Dermatology.  He  will  serve  for  two 
years  as  one  of  eight  dermatologists 
responsible  for  the  editorial  policies  and 
content  of  the  journal. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Lt.  Col.  Ray  M.  Rowland  BD  is  a 
chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  stationed  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


Frank  H.  Field  '43,  AM  '44,  PhD  '48 
is  doing  chemical  research  in  England 
this  year  on  a   Guggenheim   Fellowship. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


James  M.  Coffee  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  and  Director  of 
Guidance  and  Placement  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass. 

Zeta  Garland  Ruegger  (Mrs.  Wal- 
ter N.)  RN,  BSN  lives  in  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 
She  and  her  husband,  who  is  a  CPA  with 
Arthur  Andersen  of  New  York  City, 
have  two  sons. 

W.  Bryant  Spivey  BD  is  chaplain  at 
Greenville  County  Rehabilitation  Center, 
Simpsonville,  S.  C. 

Alan  C.  Sugarman  (LLB  '52),  an 
attorney  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  makes  his 
home  in  West  End.  He  is  married  and 
has  one  son. 

Quenttn  G.  Swiger  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  newly  created  tax  depart- 
ment for  American  International  Oil, 
New  York  City.  Previously  he  was  tax 
attorney  for  the  company. 
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next   reunion:    1966 


James  G.  Cate,  Jr.,  LLB  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Bowaters  Southern  Paper  Corp.,  Cal- 
houn, Tenn.,  and  Bowaters  Carolina 
Corp.,  and  Bowaters  Board  Co.,  both  of 
Catawba,  S.  C.  He  is  corporate  secretary 
of  the  three  companies. 

Earl  Hoellen  EE  is  chief  electrical 
engineer  for  Cutler-Hammer  of  Chicago. 
He,  his  wife,  Marilyn  Wilks  Hoellen, 
and  their  two  sons  live  in  Hales  Corners, 
Wise. 

George  B.  Jones  of  Raleigh  has  been 
appointed  commercial  sales  manager  for 
Eastern    Air    Lines    covering     Raleigh- 


Durham    and    eastern    North    Carolina. 

William  H.  Mitchell,  a  certified 
public  accountant,  has  opened  an  office  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  for  the  practice  of 
public  accounting.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Joyce  Herndon  '51,  and  they 
have  three  children. 

Robert  S.  Wynn,  Jr.,  is  a  teacher  in 
Oak  Terrace  Junior  High  School,  Shreve- 
port,  La. 

Born: 

Fourth  child  and  second  son  to 
Charles  B.  Johnson  (AM  '53,  DEd  '55) 
and  Mrs.  Johnson.  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
December  29.     Named  Noble  Clay. 
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next   reunion:    1966 


Robert  G.  Bensinger  is  branch 
manager  for  Sinclair  Refining,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

John  G.  Putnam,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Jaeckle,  Fleischmann, 
Kelly,  Swart  and  Augspurger,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  was  one  of  the  seven  divisional 
chairmen  of  the  United  Fund  of  Buffalo 
and  Erie  County  last  fall  which  raised  a 
quota  in  excess  of  six  million  dollars. 

Guy  S.  Spann,  a  resident  of  Haver- 
town.  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
secretary,  claim  department,  of  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance,  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  is  married  and  has  three 
daughters. 

William  V.  Westmoreland,  Jr.,  CE 
is  in  the  estimating  department  of  Her- 
cules Powder.  Wilmington.   Del.     He  is 
married  and  has  two  daughters. 
Born: 

Fourth  child  and  daughter  to  John  C. 
Conner  and  Mrs.  Conner.  Cochituate, 
Mass..  on  Dec.   3.     Named   Jana  Belle. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Thelma  Stevens  of  New  York  City 
works  at  Time,  Inc..  on  a  publication 
called  World  Events,  a  junior  Life  maga- 
zine for  use  in  teaching  social  science  in 
the  elementary  grades. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Neal  D. 
Miller  and  Mabel  Nease  Miller  '54 
on  Dec.  16.     Named  Richard  Alan. 

A  son  to  John  C.  Williams  and 
Wayne  Denbo  Williams  '56,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  on  Dec.  13. 
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next   reunion:    1969 


Charles  D.  Hutchins  BD  is  pastor  of 
Interbay  Methodist  Church,  Tampa,  Fla., 
which  serves  many  families  of  MacDill 
AFB.     Last   spring  he  was  presented  a 


Richard  E.  Miller  '47  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  the  Rock- 
well   Manufacturing    Co.    in    Pittsburgh. 

citation  commending  his  services  to  the 
military  people  of  the  area. 

K.  Coffield  Knight  works  in  the 
trust  department  of  Central  Carolina 
Bank  and  Trust,  Durham. 

L.  E.  Noble,  Jr.,  AM  (PhD  '55)  is  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  Drew  University,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Born: 

A  son  to  C.  Sherfy  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  30. 
Named  Charles  Kevin. 

Third  child  and  son  to  John  F. 
Lowndes  (LLB  '58)  and  Kathleen 
Flynn  Lowndes  '59,  Orlando,  Fla.,  on 
Dec.  9.     Named  John  Patrick. 

Fourth  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Rufus  H.  Stark  (BD  '56)  and  Betty 
Lou  Siegle  Stark,  Swepsonville,  N.  C, 
on  Nov.  11.    Named  Sarah  Anne. 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Peyton 
Clements  Tarry  (Mrs.  W.  B.)  and  Dr. 
Tarry,  Oxford.  N.  C,  on  Nov.  28. 
Named  Albin  Rawlins. 
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next   reunion:    1964 


John  E.  Featherston,  President 
1614  Delaware  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Lee  W.  Darling  ME  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  a  builder-developer. 

Joseph  M.  Fmther  is  employed  by 
Lederle  Laboratories,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Hunter  B.  Hadlfv,  Jr.,  is  manager  of 
Shenandoah  Life  Insurance.  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Virginia  C.  Hawkins  is  a  sales  analyst 
for  Ronon  Corporation.  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. 

Marie  Hopkins  Lynch  writes  that  she 
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hopes  to  attend  her  tenth  reunion  in 
June.  Her  husband,  George  C.  Lynch 
'53,  is  a  Major  in  the  Air  Force  presently 
attending  the  Air  Command  and  Staff 
College  at  Maxwell  AFB  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  where  they  are  making  their  home. 

William  C.  Talley  MD  is  a  radiolo- 
gist at  Oceanside,  Calif. 
Married: 

Edward   Paul   Pizer    (LLB    '57)    to 
Mrs.  Debora  Rabhan  Cooley  on  Dec.  6. 
Residence:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Margaret  Wat- 
kins  Claiborne  (Mrs.  Jack  E.)  and 
Mr.  Claiborne,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
March  26.    Named  Jack  E.,  Jr. 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Clayton  H.  McCracken  (MD  '58)  and 
Joan  Finn  McCracken  BSN  '58,  Pine 
Ridge,  S.D.,  on  Nov.  25.  Named  Karen 
Wallace. 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Gary  S.  Stein  (LLB  '56)  and  Mrs.  Stein, 
Paramus,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  6.  Named 
Terri  Lynn. 
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next   reunion:    1965 


E.  Everett  Anderson  (MD  '58)  is 
the  recipient  of  the  13th  annual  Mead 
Johnson  Award  for  graduate  training  in 
surgery.  One  of  45  finalists  in  the  na- 
tionwide competition,  he  received  the 
award  from  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  Currently,  he  is  completing 
his  third  year  of  residence  in  urologic 
surgery  at  Duke. 

William  S.  Christian  is  working  in 
the  personnel  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

William   M.   Fuller  is  sales   repre- 
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sentative   for    Otis   Elevator,    Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Harald  R.  Hansen-Pruss  is  executive 
vice  president  of  Charge  Plan,  Inc.,  of 
Raleigh. 

W.  Lawrence  Highfill  PhD  of  N.  C. 
State  College,  is  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Teachers  of  Re- 
ligion. 

James  R.  Hoffmann  (MD  '59)  is  a 
radiologist  at  Washington  Sanitarium, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  W.  Howard  of  New  York 
City  is  producer  of  sports  programs  for 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 

Thomas  R.  Miller  and  Sandra  James 
Miller  '60,  together  with  their  two  little 
girls,  make  their  home  in  Petersburg, 
Va.  He  teaches  English  in  the  Petersburg 
High  School. 

Lawrence  B.  Taishoff  is  assistant 
publisher  of  Broadcasting  Publications. 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joan  Purdy  Titus  (Mrs.  David  Y.) 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  assistant  busi- 
ness manager  of  McCann-Erickson. 
Born: 

A  son  to  K.  D.  Pyatt  and  Mrs.  Pyatt, 
La  Jolla,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  16.  Named 
Geoffrey  Ross. 
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next   reunion:    1966 


On  Jan.  1  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Crum  BD 
became  Director  of  Christian  Social  Ac- 
tion for  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches  with  headquarters  in  Durham. 
A  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Meth- 
odist Conference,  he  had  been  serving  a 
pastorate  in  Moncure. 

Mary  Forehand  Evans  (Mrs.  V.  W.) 
MAT  is  a  teacher  of  senior  English  at 
the  John  A.  Holmes  High  School.  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C. 

William  C.  Hilles  (AM  '58)  is  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  new  medical  school 
which  will  begin  operation  at  Rutgers, 
the  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  in 
1966.  He  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Southard  Hilles  '58,  have  one  son. 

Mrs.  Violet  D.  Hunsucker  MEd  is 
teaching  junior  high  school  science  in 
Lakeland.  Fla.,  during  the  current  year. 

Dunbar  H.  Ogden,  III,  AM,  who 
received  the  PhD  degree  from  Yale  in 
1962,  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
History  of  Dramatic  Art,  University  of 
California.  Berkeley. 

Julian  G.  Olive  CE  is  manager  of 
Paschall  Brothers,  plumbing  and  heating 
contractors  of  Durham. 

William  A.  Pena  of  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  is  an  assistant  State  bank  examiner. 

Robert  H.   Schroeder  has  been   ap- 


pointed group  representative  in  the  Des 
Moines,    Iowa,    office    of    Bankers   Life. 

Donald  F.  Scott  CE  is  chief,  plant 
maintenance  branch,  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam,  a  major  hydroelectric  facility  in 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Colorado 
River  storage  project.  He,  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  live  at  Dutch  John,  Utah. 

John  A.  Van  Order  EE,  a  distribution 
engineer  in  the  Charlotte  District  of 
Duke  Power,  has  become  manager  of 
the  company's  new  branch  at  Belton, 
S.  C. 

Julius  W.  Waits  AM  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  business  at  Centenary  Col- 
lege, Shreveport,  La.,  and  is  also  a  per- 
sonal and  business  financial  consultant. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Josephine  Lampton  Sivewright  (Mrs. 
A.  M.)  MRE  and  Mr.  Sivewright,  Green- 
ville, S.  G,  on  Aug.  22.  Named  Ledi 
Lampton. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Gioia 
Caprio  Weber  and  John  G.  Weber, 
Chatham,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  26.  Named  Carl 
Jeffrey. 
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next   reunion:    1967 


W.  Edward  Dalton  and  Anne 
Johnston  Dalton  are  living  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  is  a  surgical  resident  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  and  she 
is  teaching. 

Alan  L.  Heil,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy  Ann 
Finnegan  Heil  '58,  who  have  a  two-year 
old  daughter,  make  their  home  in  Alex- 
andria. Va.  He  is  program  editor  for 
Voice  of  America. 

L.  Arthur  Hunsley,  Jr.  (BD  '61)  is 
associate  minister  of  the  Jenkintown,  Pa., 
Methodist  Church. 

David  S.  McCahan  is  account  repre- 
sentative, data  processing  division,  IBM, 
Honolulu.  His  wife  is  the  former  Judy 
Sherer  '58,  and  they  have  two  young 
daughters. 

G.  Howard  Satterfield,  Jr.,  MD  has 
opened  his  office  for  the  practice  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

W.  James  Smith  (PhD  '63)  is  con- 
tinuing his  work  at  Duke  on  a  post- 
doctoral fellowship. 

Jack  E.  Starnes  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
is  a  computer  programmer  for  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

Thomas  W.  Trice,  Jr.,  is  manager  of 
the  Bethesda,  Md.,  office  of  the  Maryland 
National  Bank. 

Birdsall  S.  Viault  (PhD  '63)  is 
teaching  history  at  Adelphi  College, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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Richard  Hopper  '52  has  been  named 
manager  of  sound  control  for  the  United 
States    Gypsum    Company    in    Chicago. 

Donald  K.  Webster  is  a  teacher  and 
chairman  of  the  chemistry  department  at 
McKinley  High  School,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Married: 

Curtis  H.  Foreman  to  Sylvia  Jean 
Brower  on  Dec.  29.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Harry  R.  Jackson  to  Judy  Frances 
Gaddy  '63  on  Nov.  30.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Born: 

A  daughter  to  W.  Harrison  Daniel 
PhD  and  Mrs.  Daniel,  Richmond,  Va., 
on  May  19,  1963.  Named  Anne 
Margaret. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Janet 
Manly  Gastil  (Mrs.  R.  Gordon)  AM 
and  Mr.  Gastil,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on 
Aug.    23.     Named   George   Christopher. 

Second  daughter  to  Capt.  David  W. 
House  and  Mrs.  House,  Orange,  Calif., 
on  Oct.  24.     Named  Elizabeth  Andrews. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


David  A.  Quattlebaum,  President 
40  Mount  Vista 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Norman  K.  Bosley,  who  received  the 
Master's  degree  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  1963,  is  an  instructor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Indiana  Central  College  for  the 
current  school  year. 

A  note  about  Ann  (Nan)  Scholderer 
Dobbs  BSN  and  Richard  E.  Dobbs  MD 
'60,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  Register, 
was  incorrect  as  to  their  names,  though 
the  information  that  they  and  their  two 
children  are  living  in  Maplewood,  Mo., 
and    Dr.    Dobbs    has    a    fellowship    in 


Philip  L.  Bayless,  PhD  '54,  chemistry 
chairman  at  Wilmington  (Ohio)  College 
is  on  a  research  study  grant  to  Germany. 

hematology  at  Barnes  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton University,  is  correct. 

Arthur  L.  Gropen  PhD,  who  taught 
last  year  at  the  Universidad  Industrial  de 
Santader,  Bucaramanga,  Colombia, 
joined  the  faculty  of  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  in  September  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 

Herbert  M.  Johnson  is  domestic  sales 
manager  for  Academic  Press  of  New 
York  City. 

A.  J.  Mosrie  is  a  medical  resident  of 
ophthalmology  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  Richmond. 

Mark  Rollinson  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  Greater  Washington  Indus- 
trial Investments,  the  largest  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

Gordon  H.  Rosser,  Jr.  (LLB  '62),  is 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Battle, 
Neal,  Harris,  Minor  and  Williams  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

Amy  Weston  Roth  (Mrs.  David  N.), 
her  husband  and  young  daughter  are 
making  their  home  in  Ridgewood,  N.  Y., 
where  Mr.  Roth  is  pastor  of  the  Ridge- 
wood Presbyterian  Church. 
Married: 

Patricia  L.  Kinser  (BSN  '59)  to 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Reppert,  Jr.,  on  Nov. 
23.    Residence:  New  York  City. 

Glenn  L.  Warren  to  Nancy  L.  Wall 
on  Dec.  14.  Residence:  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Julia  Ann 
Cone  Barnhart  and  Capt.  William  C. 
Barnhart,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on 
April  23.    Named  Geni. 

Second  son  to  Clifton  R.  Cleaveland 
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Sound  college-preparatory  curriculum,  ad- 
vanced placement  program  in  mathematics. 
Grades  9-12.  Individual  guidance.  Sense 
of  personal  responsibility  achieved  through 
effective  Student  Government.  Language 
laboratory.  Excellent  music,  art,  varied 
sports.  192nd  session.  Early  application 
recommended.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Litwinchuk,  M.A.,  Principal 

Salem  Academy,  Box  D 

Winston-Salem  2,  North  Carolina 


and  Mrs.  Cleaveland,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
Feb.  15,  1963.    Named  Will. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Janet 
Ketner  Hunter  (Mrs.  William  A.) 
and  Dr.  Hunter,  Burlington,  N.  C,  on 
Feb.  5,  1963.    Named  Jane  Alice. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Linwood  B.  Hollowell,  Jr.,  President 
No.  24  Grier  Apartments 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Milton  S.  Lippincott,  Jr.,  is  a  special 
agent  for  Phoenix  of  Hartford  Insurance 
Companies,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

John  G.  Marth  of  New  York  City  is  a 
personnel  representative  for  American 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Richard  Strawther  is  the  Michigan 
salesman  for  C.  R.  Bard,  Inc.,  hospital 
suppliers.  He,  his  wife,  Wendy  Dobson 
Strawther  '60,  and  their  two  children 
live  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Diana  Ervin  Strickland  and  Gerald 
C.  Strickland  CE  '60  are  living  in  Rox- 
boro,  N.  C,  where  he  is  working  for 
Piatt  &  Davis,  consulting  engineers  of 
Durham. 

Charles  R.  ("Chuck")  Yengst,  Jr. 
EE  is  working  in  the  systems  analysis 
area  of  satellite  operations  for  Lock- 
heed Missiles  and  Space.  He  and  his  wife 
are  living  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
Married: 

Marvin  Lee  Barnes  to  Cynthia  Fowler 
on  Nov.  30.  Residence:  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C. 

Theodore  S.  Heinken  III  to  Patricia 
Bennage  on  July  7.  Residence:  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Born: 

Second    child    and    first    daughter    to 
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Karen  Kenerick  Davidson  (Mrs.  James 
S.)  and  Mr.  Davidson,  Whittier,  Calif., 
on  March  24,  1963.  Named  Kathryn 
Jeanne. 

A  son  to  Karen  Margulies  Green 
(Mrs.  Leonard)  and  Mr.  Green,  War- 
rington, Fla.,  on  Nov.  4.  Named  Garth 
Lorin. 

A  son  to  William  D.  Grubbs  (LLB 
'61)  and  Mrs.  Grubbs,  Louisville,  Ky., 
on  Dec.  3.    Named  William  Faurest. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Timothy  C.  Mooney  and  Anne  Morris 
Mooney  '60,  Park  Forest,  111.,  on  May 
20.     Named  Tracy  Anne. 

First  son  to  Mary  Jo  Rtnehart 
Roberts  (Mrs.  B.  W.)  and  Mr.  Roberts, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  on  Oct.  21.  Named 
Bryan  Wilson,  Jr. 

A  son  to  Hilda  McConnell  Willis 
(Mrs.  Edison  J.)  and  Mr.  Willis,  South- 
ern Pines,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  21.  Named 
David  Howard. 
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next   reunion:    1964 


Herbert  S.  Reese,  President 
266  Colonial  Homes  Drive 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Anna  K.  Avant  MEd  is  a  second  grade 
teacher  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mary  McLaren  Barton  and  Jay  G. 
Barton  live  in  Lansing,  Mich.  He  is  a 
sales  representative  for  Gulf  Oil. 

A.  Kenneth  Darling  completed  serv- 
ice in  the  Army  Intelligence  Corps  last 
August  and  is  a  program  analyst  for 
The  Martin  Company  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Joan  Elizabeth 
Fisher. 

Willum  B.  Day,  Jr.,  BD  is  minister 
of  St.  Thomas  Methodist  Church,  Ma- 
nassas, Va.,  which  held  its  chartering 
service  on  Nov.  3.  He  and  his  wife, 
Margie,  moved  there  from  Washington 
in  June. 

Don  L.  Kulow  MF  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  forest  mensuration  at  West 
Virginia  University.  Morgantown. 

John  D.  Morris,  coach  at  Roxboro, 
N.  C  high  school,  was  voted  the  Most 
Valuable  Coach  for  the  1963  football 
year  by  the  Eastern  3-A  District  Three 
Coaches. 

John  B.  Newsom,  Jr.,  has  received  the 
MAT  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chattanooga  and  has  moved  to  Winter 
Park,   Fla.,    as    a   teacher   of   chemistry. 

Robert  W.  Powell,  Jr.  PhD  and 
his  wife.  Sandra  Weiss  Powell  '59,  are 
living  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  where  he  is 
a  member  of  the  biology  department  at 
Converse  College. 

Garrett   Power    (LLB    '62)    had   a 


fellowship  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
last  year  and  this  year  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  year  old  daughter. 

Clarence  N.  Stone  AM  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  political  science  at  Emory 
University,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Married: 

Diana  Gauld  to  Anthony  Cockcroft 
on  June  2,  1963.  Residence:  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Miriam  Anne  Swany  to  R.  D.  Luthi. 
Residence:  Fresno,  Calif. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Louise  Ellis 
Burnett  (Mrs.  William  G.)  and  Mr. 
Burnett,  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  9.  Named 
Wm.  Gordon,  Jr. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


Norman  M.  Bruce,  Jr..  is  attending 
Southern  Methodist  University  School  of 
Law,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Martin  G.  Buehler  EE  (MS  '63)  is 
continuing  his  graduate  work  in  electri- 
cal  engineering    at   Stanford   University. 

Francis  M.  Bunch  III  is  a  technical 
representative  for  X-ray  and  motion 
picture  products  for  the  Photo  Products 
Department  of  Du  Pont,  based  in  Okla- 
homa City. 

Sarah  Core,  who  has  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  economics  from  Yale,  is  teaching 
part  time  and  working  on  her  doctorate 
at  the  same  school. 

Alice  Rosen  Galper  (Mrs.  Harvey), 
whose  husband  is  on  the  faculty  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  lives  in  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Virginia  Kirby-Smith  AM,  a  Ful- 
bright  Scholar,  is  at  Women's  College, 
University  of  Sydney,  Newtown,  Austra- 
lia. 

Morton  Lowengrub  PhD  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Wesleyan  University. 

Amanda  McBath  BSN  is  studying 
anesthesia  in  the  program  for  nurses  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Thomas  F.  McIntosh  EE  of  Hanover, 
N.  J.,  is  associated  with  Bell  Telephone, 
Whippany. 

Sanford  E.  Marovitz  AM  teaches 
English  and  American  literature  at 
Temple   University,   Philadelphia. 

Anne  Tyler  Modarressi  (Mrs. 
Taghi)  of  Montreal.  Canada,  had  a  story 
published  in  the  Nov.  30  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  It  was  entitled 
"Street  of  Bugles." 

Peter  Moller  CE  is  a  commercial 
trainee  for  high  strength  products,  U.  S. 
Steel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Married: 

Andrew  H.  Borland,  Jr.,  to  Katherine 
W.  Williams  on  Dec.  28.  Residence: 
Annapolis,  Md. 

James  L.  Frank  to  Mary  Harriette 
McGehee  '64  on  Dec.  28.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

James  W.  Holsinger,  Jr..  to  Barbara 
Jean  Craig  '64  on  Dec.  28.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Grace  Virginia  Morse  to  Elliott  G. 
Overman  on  Dec.  28.  Residence:  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Betty  Ann  Schaefer  BSN  to  Jack  L. 
Reynolds  on  June  8.  Residence:  Rox- 
boro,  N.  C. 
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next   reunion:    1967 


W.  James  Athearn  BD  (ThM  '63)  is 
minister  of  Bethel-Gum  Spring  Methodist 
Church,  Oilville,  Va. 

Patricia  Ellstrom  Bashaw  and  John 
D.  Bashaw  G,  who  were  married  in 
July,  1962,  are  living  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
She  is   a  Master's  candidate  at  Cornell. 

Major  Catherine  T.  Betz  MSN  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  achievement  last 
fall  while  serving  with  the  Department 
of  Nursing  Science  at  the  Medical  Field 
Service  School,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 
It  was  "for  outstanding  performance  of 
duty  during  her  recent  assignment  with 
the  Advanced  Medical  Specialist  School 
at  Brooke  General  Hospital." 

Richard  J.  Dickey  BD  (ThM  '63)  has 
been  appointed  to  serve  two  churches  in 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  They  are  in 
Pleasantville. 

Vera  Jane  Drennon  is  an  electronics 
programmer  for  Great  American  In- 
surance Company,  New  York  City. 

P.  Jean  Gaddy  is  service  manager  and 
trainee  for  buyer  at  Woodward  and 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  She  makes 
her  home  in  Arlington. 

Helen  G.  Harbin  MAT  is  a  teacher 
of  English  at  Sandy  Springs,  Ga. 

Abigail  Snowdon  Kelly  (Mrs.  John 
H.)  moved  from  Danville,  Va.,  to  Niles, 
Mich.,  last  summer.  She  is  teaching 
in  the  grammar  school  there,  and  her 
husband  is  teaching  American  history  in 
the  senior  high  school. 

Sue  Blackwood  Rainey  (Mrs.  R.  M.) 
is  attending  Columbia  University,  while 
her  husband  is  a  student  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Edith  Shuford  Summey  (Mrs.  John 
H.)  is  an  editorial  assistant  in  the  publi- 
cations department,  Sperry  Phoenix,  a 
division  of  Sperry  Rand. 

George  A.  Timblin  EE  is  employed 


by  The  Boeing  Company,  Areo  Space 
Division,  Saturn  Booster  Branch,  which 
is  located  in  New  Orleans. 

Roger  M.  Williams  ME  is  employed 
in  the  engineering  division  of  the  New- 
port News,  Va.,  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company. 

Married: 

Robert  E.  Breen,  Jr..  to  Caryl  M. 
Bate  '63  on  Aug.  10.  Residence:  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

John  Howard  Daniel,  Jr.  (MF  '63) 
to  Coral  Ellen  Mills  on  Dec.  14.  Resi- 
dence:  Durham.  N.  C. 

Sandra  A.  Dorsett  to  Louis  E.  Baker. 
Residence:  Richmond,  Va. 

Margaret  Fowler  Earle  to  Bruce  W. 
Clapper  on  Dec.  28.  Residence:  Pomfret, 
Conn. 

Karen  Louise  Kerr  to  Everett  G. 
Dennison,  Jr.  on  Aug.  29.  Residence: 
Salem.  Ohio. 

Lois  Ann  Schwartz  to  Lieut.  Arnold 
N.  Kropf.  Residence:  Craig  Air  Force 
Base,  Ala. 

Born: 

A  daughter  to  Milo  P.  Gerber  and 
Mrs.  Gerber.  Gainesville.  Fla.,  on  Nov. 
15.     Named  Elizabeth  Nicole. 
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John  C.  Allen  III  is  attending  Duke 
Divinity  School,  and  Robert  G.  Smith  is 
studying  at  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City. 

Talcott  W.  Avera  is  working  for 
Allied  Chemical  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

David  M.  Condon  and  James  E. 
Guthrie  are  salesmen  for  American 
Hospital  Supply. 

Anne  J.  Gregory  is  an  engineer  for 


the  nuclear  division  of  Martin  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

John  E.  Howell  PhD  of  DeLand, 
Fla.,  is  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

Bill  Mathews,  Jr.,  BD  is  a  graduate 
student  in  the  department  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Joan  Meddaugh  MSN  is  living  in  New 
York  City,  where  she  is  an  instructor  in 
nursing  at   Columbia  University. 

James  Stribling  is  attending  Wharton 
School  of  Finance,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Other  graduates  who  are  attending  law 
school  are:  John  William  Brennan, 
University  of  Virginia;  James  A.  Bruen, 
Jr.,  University  of  Texas;  Baxter  L. 
Davis.  Washington  and  Lee;  James  L. 
Kennedy,  Jr.,  University  of  Virginia; 
and  Richard  H.  Vincent,  Duke. 

Also  enrolled  in  medical  schools  are: 
G.  LaVonne  Brown,  Duke;  Richard  K. 
Massengill,  Hopkins;  James  T.  Rogers, 
Jr.,  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina; 
Robert  L.  Stewart,  Western  Reserve; 
Allen  M.  Taylor,  University  of  Miami; 
and  Robert  G.  Thomas,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Future  dentists  are :  Edward  A.  Amley 
and  Carl  L.  Zielonka,  Emory  Universi- 
ty; and  Pendleton  G.  Waldron,   Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 
Married: 

Ann  G.  Barbour  to  Vanderlynn  Stow 
on  Sept.  22.     Residence:   Boulder,  Colo. 

Richard  Gray  Brumby  II  to  Anita  L. 
Beard  on  Dec.  31. 

Ann  Crandall  to  C.  Hamilton  Sloan 
on  June  5.     Residence:   Raleigh,  N.   C. 

William  A.  Day  to  Linda  Ann  Mount- 
ford  on  Nov.  23.     Res.:   Riverdale.  Md. 

Agnes  A.  Ellis  to  Quinn  R.  Barton, 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  BASKETBALL 
CLINIC  FOR  BOYS 

Conducted  by  Coach  Vic  Bubas  and  Staff ! 
Live  on  Campus — Play  in  Indoor  Stadium ! 

Ages  9-17,  High  School  Graduates  not  accepted.  First 
session  June  7-13,  second  session  June  14-20,  third  session 
August  16-22.  Students  may  attend  one  or  more  sessions. 
Enrollment  limited — act  now! 

For  further  information,  clip  this  and  send  to  Basketball 
Clinic,  Box  4704,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Name - - Age. 

BY  ' 

VIC    BUBAS  City ...State. 
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Jr.,  on  Sept.  7.  Residence:  Ponte  Vedra 
Beach,  Fla. 

Nixon  Guy  BSN  to  David  Russell 
Maynard  M  on  Dec.  22.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

William  M.  Hull,  Jr.,  MD  to  Anna 
S.  Transou  on  Dec.  14.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Susan  Frances  Kino  AM  to  Jerry  C. 
Tash  on  June  4. 

Sylvia  Adele  Matthews  BSN  to 
Elmo  S.  Edwards  MD  on  June  8.  Resi- 
dence: Atlanta,  Ga. 

Steven  Leon  Matthews  ME  to  Janie 
C.  Elms  on  Dec.  22.  Residence:  New- 
port News,  Va. 

Margaret  Uzzell  to  Carl  S.  Arm- 
brister  in  February.  Residence:  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Lieut.  Louie  M.  Walters,  Jr.,  CE  to 
Kaye  A.  Robinson  on  Dec.  20.  Resi- 
dence: Jacksonville,  N.  C. 
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Married: 
Emily  Allen  Becton  to  Henry  A. 
Hespenheide  III  on  Dec.  28.    Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 


DEATHS 

Mary  Hendren  Vance  (Mrs.  Zebu- 
lon  B.)  '01  died  on  Jan.  15  in  a  Raleigh 
nursing  home  following  several  years  of 
declining  health.  She  had  made  her 
home  with  a  niece,  Elizabeth  Roberts 
Cannon  (Mrs.  E.  L.)  '26  of  Raleigh. 
In  1923  Mrs.  Vance  served  as  acting 
Dean  of  Women  for  Trinity  College, 
and  she  was  a  professor  of  English  at 
Duke  from  1926  until  her  retirement 
in  1946. 

Fred  W.  Bynum,  Sr.,  '04  passed  away 
on  Nov.  17.  He  had  practiced  law  in 
Rockingham,  N.  C,  for  many  years. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  a  son,  Fred  W. 
Bynum,  Jr.,  '43,  and  a  daughter,  Page 
Bynum  Griffin  (Mrs.  Gerald)  '37  of 
London,  England. 

Lewis  G.  Cooper  '11,  L'13,  a  lawyer 
and  former  Pitt  County  court  judge, 
passed  away  on  Dec.  29.  A  resident  of 
Greenville,  N.  C,  he  had  practiced  law 
there  since  1913  and  had  been  active  in 
community  affairs.  His  survivors  in- 
clude a  daughter,  Mary  Cooper  Marett 
(Mrs.  Benjamin  L.)  '51  of  Black  Moun- 
tain. 

Rev.  Ivey  T.  Poole  '15,  a  retired 
Methodist  minister  of  Durham,  died  on 


Dec.  17.  As  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference,  he  had  held  a 
number  of  pastorates  including  ones  in 
Tarboro,  Rocky  Mount,  Aurora,  Statons- 
burg,  and  Warsaw.  In  addition  to  his 
widow,  survivors  include  a  daughter, 
Evelyn  Poole  Gorham  (Mrs.  Frank 
C.)  '52  of  Springfield,  Va.;  and  a  son, 
I.  Talmadge  Poole,  Jr.,  '55  of  Durham. 

Louis  L.  Sasser,  Sr.  '21,  vice  president 
of  Crum  &  Forster  Group  of  Insurance 
Companies  of  Durham,  died  on  Jan.  20. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Virginia-Carolinas  department  of 
Crum  &  Forster,  and  was  vice  president 
of  the  North  River  Insurance  Co.,  the 
United  States  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  the 
Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  and  the 
International  Insurance  Co.  His  widow 
and  a  son,  Louis  L.  Sasser,  Jr.  '52  of 
Durham,  survive. 

James  Edwin  Lyon  '23,  L,  passed 
away  on  Dec.  27.  A  native  of  Durham, 
he  had  practiced  law  in  High  Point, 
N.  C,  for  many  years.  Two  daughters 
survive. 

Mary  Branson  Wasicki  '31,  wife  of 
Adam  Wasicki  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
died  on  Jan.  2  following  an  illness  of 
several  months.  For  some  time  she  had 
been  office  secretary  for  the  Remington- 
Rand  Company.  In  addition  to  her  hus- 
band, she  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Guy 
Branson  '29  of  Durham. 

Charles  I.  Bunn  '39,  son  of  C.  Settle 
Bunn  '17  and  Mrs.  Bunn  of  Spring 
Hope,  N.  C,  died  on  Jan.  12  at  his 
home.  He  was  a  native  of  Nash  County, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming.  His 
wife,  a  son  and  two  daughters  survive, 
as  do  two  brothers,  Braxton  Bunn  '46 
of  Spring  Hope  and  Spruill  Bunn  '58  of 
Dunn,  and  two  sisters,  Esper  Nan  Bunn 
Cummings  (Mrs.  R.  E.)  RN  BSN  '42 
of  Asheboro  and  Sidney  Bunn  Young- 
blood  (Mrs.  D.  B.)   '49  of  Smithfield. 

Rev.  A.  L.  G.  Stephenson,  '41,  pastor 
of  Shiloh  Methodist  Church,  Gaston, 
N.  C,  died  on  Dec.  24.  He  had  been  in 
the  ministry  for  22  years.  Mrs.  Shephen- 
son,   a  son   and   two  daughters   survive. 

Raymond  H.  Rickman  MEd  '42  of 
Danville,  Va.,  passed  away  on  Dec.  6 
following  a  heart  attack. 

Doris  Lavington  Farren  (Mrs. 
George)  '43  passed  away  on  Dec.  20 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  she  had  made 
her  home  for  the  past  nine  years.  She 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  church, 
civic  and  school  affairs.  In  addition  to 
her  husband,  she  is  survived  by  four  sons, 
her  parents  and  a  sister,  Adele  Laving- 


ton Riley  (Mrs.  William  L,  Jr.)   '40 
of  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Winston  A.  Porter  '44,  president  of 
the  Globe  Brick  Company,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  and  active  in  numerous  civic 
affairs,  died  suddenly  on  Dec.  17  while 
attending  a  business  meeting  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Jaycees 
and  had  been  given  its  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  He  had  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Refractories  Institute,  a 
national  organization  of  manufacturers  of 
clay  products.  Mrs.  Porter,  a  son  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

Dr.  James  Gray  Tuttle  '45  died  on 
Jan.  14  following  13  months  of  declin- 
ing health.  He  had  practiced  in  Albe- 
marle, N.  C,  as  an  internist  for  10  years. 
He  was  a  fellow  in  the  American  College 
of  Physicians  and  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Stanly  County  Hospital  since 
1954.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  two 
children  and  a  brother,  L.  Stanton 
Tuttle  '63  of  Gainesville,  Fla. 

William  F.  Walker  '47,  MD  '51  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  died  on  Jan.  3  of  staph 
pneumonia,  complicated  by  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  In  addition  to  his  wife 
and  two  children,  he  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  I.  C.  Walker  '46,  MD  '48  of 
Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
sudden  death  of  William  C.  Collins 
'49  on  Oct.  27.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Boyd  Edwards  Fall  '57,  an  execu- 
tive of  Blowing  Rock  Furniture  Indus- 
tries and  a  resident  of  Lenoir,  N.  C,  was 
killed  on  Dec.  18  when  his  car  collided 
with  another  automobile  in  his  home 
town.  He  was  a  leader  in  civic  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  in  the  furniture  business. 
Mrs.  Fall,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  sur- 
vive. 

William  A.  Kale,  Jr.,  '58,  son  of 
Professor  William  Arthur  Kale,  Sr. 
'25,  BD  '31,  and  Mrs.  Kale  of  Durham, 
died  from  an  accidental  gun  shot  at  his 
parents'  home  on  Dec.  30.  He  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Also  surviving  is  a  brother,  Thomas 
S.  Kale  '61  of  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Lieut.  David  D.  Holt  '61  was  the 
co-pilot  and  one  of  nine  men  aboard  an 
Air  Force  CI 24  Globemaster  which  went 
down  in  the  Pacific  Jan.  4.  The  son  of 
Dr.  D.  D.  Holt  '27,  BD  '33,  President 
of  Scarritt  College  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  Mrs.  Holt,  he  was  stationed  at  Hill 
AFB  in  Utah.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Jean  Ogburn  '61  of  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
and  they  have  a  little  daughter. 
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TWO-PRICE 
COTTON 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 


It's  time  to  unlock  the  manacles 


Handcuffs  were  not  meant  for  good 
citizens,  and  the  U.  S.  Textile  Industry 
is  a  good  citizen.    One  of  the  best. 

It  provides  jobs  for  over  2,116,000  Amer- 
icans directly,  and  thousands  more 
indirectly. 

It  provides  many  of  life's  basic  necessities 
at  a  cost  that  is  more  than  reasonable. 

Our  two-price  cotton  policy  is  a  clear  cut 
deterrent  to  growth  and  progress  in  tex- 
tiles, and  to  the  cotton  producers  whose 
largest  market  is  the  U.  S.  textile  in- 
dustry. And  it  is,  beyond  any  question, 
an  unfair  impediment.  Under  this  policy 
all  American  manufacturers  are  required 
to  pay  a  fixed,  government  supported 
price  for  cotton.  Foreign  manufacturers 
can  buy  the  same  cotton  for  $42.50  less 


per  bale.  The  U.  S.  government  pays  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy. 

We  urge  you  to  urge  your  Congressmen 
to  support  legislation  that  will  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  two-price  cotton 
system. 

Let's  remove  the  manacles  from  a  great 
old  American  industry. 


HANES 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


freshens  your  taste 

with  the  smoothest  flavor  in  cigarettes  today 
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GREAT  FUN:  ON  A  SURFBOARD  OFF  HUNTINGTON  BEACH.  GREAT  SMOKE:  CHESTERFIELD  KING! 


TASTES  GREAT,  SMOKES  MILD! 


Light  up  a  Chesterfield.  Enjoy  the  rich,  full  flavor  of  21  vintage  tobaccos — grown  mild,  aged  mild,  blended  mild, 
and  made  to  taste  even  milder  through  longer  length.  Tastes  great.  Smokes  mild.  That's  why — They  Satisfy! 


CHESTERFIELD  KING 
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4  LESSONS  FROM  THE  LABORATORY 

Senior  medical  student  Herbert  E.  Kann,  Jr.  took  time 
out  from  his  studies  to  do  medical  research  for  one  term,  and 
found  the  experience  richly  rewarding. 


Assistant  Editor 
Harry  R.  Jackson  '57 


Class  Notes 
Charlotte  Corbin  '35 


Advertising 
M.  Laney  Funderburk  '60 


8  TAX  CUT— 1964  VERSION 

Economist  William  P.  Yohe  takes  a  hard  look  at  the  new 
tax  legislation  and  points  out  that  in  many  ways  it  is  not  what 
some  people  would  have  us  believe. 

14  HOW  TO  SUCCEED  IN  CLASS  NOTES  . . . 

Writer  and  successful  domestician  Barbara  Muhs  Walker 
provides  the  long-suffering  alumna  with  the  key  to  success 
in  class  notes  "without  really  lying." 


18  DUKE  DATELINES 

Duke  excels  in  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows;  two  promoted 
to  full  professor,  one  appointed;  Blue  Devils  win  ACC 
championship  and  NCAA  regional  play-off. 

25  ALUMNI  GAZETTE 

Alumnae  Day  scheduled;  Commencement  and  Reunion 
activities  set;  reports  from  local  associations;  plus  those 
all-important  class  notes. 
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THE  COVER 

Medical  educators  may  still  be  argu- 
ing the  value  of  students  gaining 
genuine  research  experience,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  of  the 
positive  merits  of  the  case  to  senior 
medical  student  Herbert  E.  Kann, 
Jr.     Photograph  by  Thad  Sparks. 


FUTURAMA 


Created  by  the  People  of  General  Motors— One  of  the  highlights  of  the  World's 
Fair  will  be  the  General  Motors  Futurama.  This  magnificent,  ultra-modern  building 
and  the  wonders  it  contains  represent  the  skill  and  work  of  GM  people — stylists, 
engineers,  scientists,  architects,  show  specialists. 

The  building  is  680  feet  in  length  (a  very  long  par  three  on  any  golf  course).  It's  200 
feet  wide  (forty  more  than  a  football  field),  and  from  the  stark  beauty  of  the  ten-story- 
high  canopy  entrance  to  the  wide  scope  of  the  domed  pavilion  at  the  rear,  it  expresses 
one  thing  very  clearly:  tomorrow! 

A  high  spot  of  the  Futurama  is  a  ride  that  surrounds  you  with  wonders.  In  an  unfor- 
gettable experience,  you'll  be  carried  through  time  and  space — through  desert  and 
jungle — to  polar  regions  and  across  the  ocean  floor.  In  a  single  day  this  dramatic  ride 
can  accommodate  70,000  people — the  entire  population,  for  instance,  of  Muncie,  Indiana 
or  Boulder,  Colorado. 

In  the  Futurama's  Avenue  of  Progress,  you'll  see  the  newest  sources  of  power  described 
and  demonstrated  in  fascinating  ways.  Also  shown  are  research  projects  in  transporta- 
tion mobility,  including  a  vehicle  traversing  jungle  terrain  and  a  moon-rover  conquering 
a  rugged  lunar  landscape.  At  the  Futurama  you  can  visit  a  host  of  other  colorful  dis- 
plays designed  to  attract,  interest  and  challenge  the  imagination  of  every  member  of 
your  family. 

Futurama,  in  an  inspiring  way,  symbolizes  the  progress  of  GM.  And  the  major  reason 
behind  this  progress  is  people — the  people  of  General  Motors. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE 


Making  Better  Things  For  You 


Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 

The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


Switch  to 
electricity 
for  a 
better  life 


DUKE  POWER 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION, 

RE-CONDITIONING, 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 


LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITORS: 

FOR    WELL-ROUNDEDNESS 

I  am  a  strong  Duke  supporter.  I 
even  find  it  possible  to  contribute  to  the 
Loyalty  Fund.  I  enjoy  the  intellectual 
stimulus  provided  under  the  new  format 
of  the  Duke  Alumni  Register.  I  think 
what  the  newly  inaugurated  president, 
Dr.  Knight,  has  thus  far  said  is  among 
the  great  and  exciting  motions  of  today's 
society. 

But,  as  a  well-rounded  individual  (and 
I  hope  I  am  that),  I  gain  also  some- 
what of  a  thrill  from  reading  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Duke  athletic 
teams,  and  since  I  can  pull  in  radio  sta- 
tion WBT,  Charlotte,  I  spend  many 
happy  evening  hours  sweating  it  out 
with  the  boys. 

Last  year  I  approached  your  worthy 
bench  asking  if  a  part  of  a  column 
might  list  the  dates  of  "all"  games  on 
the  schedule  with  the  times  for  starting. 
Though  I  received  a  favorable  reply, 
no  such  listing  appeared.  And  now,  in 
my  fresh,  shining  copy  of  the  January 
Register,  alas,  not  a  mention  of  a  team 
that  is  rated  fifth  in  the  country  with 
tomorrow's  game  against  Davidson  listed 
as  "the  game  of  the  week." 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  apologize 
for  our  Duke  athletes.  A  quick  survey 
of  the  professional  teams,  with  the 
obvious  absence  of  Duke  alumni,  proves 
that  they  gain  that  for  which  they  come 
to  school — an  education  which  prepares 
them  to  assume  responsibility  in  total 
society. 

Could  we   loosen   up   a   little? 

Richard  W.   Harrington  B.D.   '61 
Brockport,  New  York 

I  have  enjoyed  the  Alumni  Register 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  cannot 
understand  what  to  me  is  an  important 
change  that  has  taken  place.  In  recent 
editions  there  has  been  no  news  what- 
soever about  Duke's  fine  athletic  teams. 
This  is  particularly  strange  to  me  at  the 
present  time,  when  our  basketball  team 
is  No.  5  in  the  whole  country. 
Jesse  E.  Miller  '47 
Birmingham,   Alabama 

Insofar  as  sports  are  concerned  we 
confess  that  "we  have  not  done  those 
things  that  we  ought  to  have  done,"  but 
our  30  day  lead  time  makes  it  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  making  a  real  effort 
to  loosen  up.    Editors. 


THIS  SPACE  CONTRIBUTED   BY  THE  PUBLISHER 

m  r- : 


Tomorrow,  scientists 
may  discover  the 
cause  of  leukemia. 
But  today 
we  need  your  help. 


The  American  Cancer  Society  is 
devoting  more  research  money  to 
leukemia  than  to  any  other  form 
of  cancer.  Many  different  possi- 
bilities are  being  explored  — 
viruses,  anticancer  drugs,  early 
diagnosis,  immunology,  bone 
marrow  transplantation. 

Progress  is  being  made.  Lives 
are  prolonged  by  many  months, 
sometimes  by  years,  with  drugs 
and  other  therapy.  The  course  of 
leukemia  has  been  slowed  and 
even  temporarily  halted  by  chem- 
icals and  blood  transfusions. 

And  today  there  is  hope.  Many 
research  scientists  believe  that 
the  next  major  breakthrough 
may  be  against  leukemia.  But 
much  more  could  and  should  be 
done— now.  This  will  take  money 
—lots  of  money. 

Your  dollars  will  help 
bring  closer  the  day  of  vic- 
tory. Please  give  gener- 
ously. Mail  your  check  to 
CANCER,  c/o  your  local 
post  office. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


Medical  research  is  vital  to  progress  in  medical  practice,  but  few  medical  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  enrich  their  education  with  a  genuine  research  experience. 


LESSONS 
FROM  THE 
LABORATORY 


by  Herbert  E.  Kann,  Jr. 


I  have  just  returned  to  my  fourth  year  of  medical 
school  after  spending  nine  months  in  the  hematol- 
ogy research  laboratory  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Mengel. 
1  found  the  laboratory  experience  to  be  particularly 
profitable  and,  in  many  ways,  different  from  what  I  had 
anticipated.  I  would  not  have  entered  the  laboratory 
had  my  schedule  of  medical  education  worked  out  as 
planned.  I  had  intended  to  finish  medical  school  in  three 
and  one-half  years  by  attending  summer  sessions,  and 
then  begin  an  internship.  As  I  pursued  this  accelerated 
program,  I  realized  that  my  plan  had  no  purpose.  Al- 
though I  would  arrive  somewhere  quickly,  I  had  no 
clear  idea  of  where  I  wanted  to  go.  Would  I  most 
prefer  to  spend  time  in  patient  care,  teaching,  or 
research?  I  did  not  know.  Was  I  sure  of  my  choice 
of  a  medical  specialty?  Not  really.  Because  of  these 
unresolved  issues,  I  decided  to  forego  the  early  intern- 
ship and  use  the  time  I  had  accumulated  to  try  to  define 
more  clearly  my  eventual  goals  in  medicine. 

I  talked  to  several  residents  and  faculty  members 
about  how  I  might  best  approach  this  problem.  Most  of 
them  suggested  that  I  spend  several  months  as  a  clinical 
or  research  associate  in  the  field  which  at  the  moment 
was  most  interesting  to  me.  I  was  both  attracted  and 
frightened  by  the  idea  of  working  in  a  research  labora- 
tory. I  had  disliked  laboratory  work  in  basic  science 
courses,  and  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  I  wanted  to  deal 
with  the  unfamiliar  vocabulary  and  machinery  of  re- 
search. However,  I  was  advised  that  I  might  anticipate 
two  certain  benefits  from  the  experience:  I  would  gain 
an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  isolating 
and  controlling  variables  in  experiments  dealing  with 
biologic  systems;  and  I  would  always  carry  a  special 
interest  for  the  area  in  which  I  had  worked.  I  was 
intrigued  with  the  first  of  these.  I  also  felt  that  if  I  did 
continued  on  page  6 

Herbert  E.  Kann,  Jr.,  '60  will  graduate  from  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  June.  He  presently  is  planning 
an  internship  in  internal  medicine  at  Duke,  then  wants 
to  spend  another  year  in  research.  Ultimately,  he 
would  like  to  continue  in  hematology  research. 
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not  enjoy  the  work,  I  would  be  able  to  eliminate  research 
as  a  career  possibility,  thereby  partially  accomplishing 
my  objective  of  defining  more  clearly  my  goals  in 
medicine. 

I  had  become  interested  in  hematology  and  knew 
something  of  the  work  in  progress  in  Dr.  Mengel's 
laboratory.  I  was  somewhat  hesitant  in  approaching 
him,  because  I  considered  myself  a  rather  poor  prospect. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  never  done  any  research,  that  I 
did  not  expect  to  like  research,  but  that  I  wanted  to 
try  it,  and  that  I  would  be  willing  to  work  hard  at  it. 
He  minimized  my  reservations  which  was  both  sur- 
prising and  gratifying.  He  indicated  that  I  might  work 
in  any  of  the  several  areas  currently  under  investigation 
in  his  laboratory  and  emphasized  that  I  select  one  which 
was  particularly  interesting  to  me.  We  discussed  in 
detail  these  projects  which  included  studies  of  trypto- 
phan metabolism,  transplantable  mouse  tumors,  aplastic 
and  refractory  anemias,  and  mechanisms  of  premature 
red  blood  cell  destruction  in  hemolytic  anemias.  I 
decided  to  work  on  the  study  of  hemolytic  anemias. 

That  was  the  way  it  began.  I  can  look  back  now 
and  realize  that  I  was  advised  correcdy  of  the  benefits 
obtainable  by  working  in  research.  But  I  also  learned 
other,  perhaps  more  valuable,  lessons  in  the  laboratory. 

When  I  started  working  there,  I  immediately  began 
to  carry  out  procedures  which  were  of  direct  importance 
to  the  established  research  program.  I  quickly  felt  that 
I  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the  project  rather  than 
a  casual  observer  who  contributed  nothing  while  learn- 
ing. More  importantly,  I  was  working  under  pressure 
since  my  results  would  have  some  meaning  in  the 
research  program.  This  experience  was  both  traumatic 
and  beneficial.  I  soon  learned  that  while  my  general 
comprehension  was  adequate,  my  attention  to  minor 
detail  was  poor.  Often  when  my  experimental  data  were 
uninterpretable,  a  careful  review  of  the  experimental 
procedure  would  reveal  that  I  had  neglected  a  seemingly 
minor  but  vital  step.  I  believe  I  was  pre-conditioned  to 
this  lack  of  precision  by  the  type  of  learning  often 
allowed  and  relied  upon  in  medical  school.  The  student 
is  faced  with  a  tremendous  volume  of  information, 
which  makes  detailed  learning  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
Frequently,  he  has  only  a  vague  feeling  about  much  of 
the  information  he  accumulates.  This  level  of  learning, 
often  sufficing  in  the  classroom,  conditions  him  to  feel 
quite  comfortable  with  vague  concepts.  In  the  labora- 
tory, inattention  to  detail  is  disastrous,  and  may  result 
in  the  loss  of  vital  information.  When  this  happens  it 
is  intolerably  painful,  especially  when  the  data  are  of 
importance  to  the  general  laboratory  program.  But  we 
learn  most  quickly  in  order  to  gain  pleasure  or  avoid 
pain,  so  this  unpleasant  stimulus  quickly  effects  clear 
thought  and  attention  to  detail. 


Situations  are  likely  to  evolve  in  which  even  after 
carefully  repeating  an  experiment  the  data  ob- 
tained remain  useless.  In  this  situation,  failure 
cannot  be  passed  over  as  a  few  points  lost  on  an  ex- 
amination or  some  harsh  but  quickly  forgotten  words 
from  a  rounding-man.  Instead,  it  must  be  dealt  with 
again  and  again  until  the  problem  is  solved.  I  en- 
countered such  a  situation  when  I  was  setting  up  a 
new  method  for  determining  reduced  glutathione  in  red 
blood  cells.  I  spent  several  days  collecting  reagents, 
weighing  them,  and  mixing  solutions  before  I  was 
finally  ready  to  perform  the  determinations. 

As  I  carried  out  the  experimental  manipulations,  I 
was  excited  over  the  outcome  of  the  experiment  and 
anticipated  my  satisfaction  when  the  determination  was 
completed  and  the  needed  data  were  collected.  How- 
ever, I  was  annoyed  to  find  that  my  results  were  quite 
different  from  those  obtained  by  investigators  in  other 
laboratories.  I  suspected  errors  in  calculation  or 
composition  of  solutions,  but  found  none,  so  I  carefully 
repeated  the  experiment.  Again  my  results  were  in- 
correct. I  questioned  the  cleanliness  of  my  glassware, 
and  remade  all  my  solutions  in  glassware  specially 
washed  by  me.  The  results  were  unchanged;  my  values 
were  consistently  about  one-half  the  expected  value. 

By  this  time  I  had  spent  over  a  week  trying  to  set 
up  a  reasonably  simple  determination.  I  was  getting 
more  frustrated  (and  irrational)  by  the  minute,  and  I 
began  to  suspect  that  there  might  be  no  logical  solution 
to  my  problem.  (I  was  even  tempted  to  multiply  my 
results  by  two  and  call  it  good.)  I  became  so  upset 
that  I  had  to  put  the  problem  aside  and  work  on 
something  else  for  a  few  days.  Eventually,  the  problem 
was  solved  when  I  discovered  that  the  reagent  used 
for  my  primary  standard  was  impure. 

In  retrospect,  I  could  see  that  this  should  have 
been  obvious  for  some  time,  but  that  when  my  first 
few  attempts  had  failed  to  solve  the  problem,  I  had 
stopped  thinking  and  working  logically.  Most  of  my 
time  had  been  spent  floundering  in  frustration.  This 
experience  was  very  distasteful,  but  from  it  I  learned  a 
valuable  lesson:  only  through  an  orderly,  rational  ap- 
proach will  such  problems  be  solved.  This  approach 
will  involve  an  examination  of  each  step  of  the  experi- 
mental procedure,  will  demand  looking  first  at  the  most 
likely  areas  of  difficulty  and  then  systematically  working 
through  each  step.  Eventually,  one  develops  an  orderly 
approach  to  problems  which  is  absolutely  essential  in 
the  laboratory  and  which  will  be  a  valuable  asset  in 
patient  care. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  experiences  in  the  lab- 
oratory can  be  designing  either  in  part  or  in  full  a  new 
experimental  procedure.  This  requires  a  careful  search 
of  the  pertinent  literature.    In  so  doing,  one  develops 


an  acute  awareness  of  the  limitations  of  medical  litera- 
ture as  he  encounters  the  difficulties  involved  in  setting 
up  procedures  from  information  available  in  poorly 
written  articles. 

The  student  learns  to  evaluate  medical  writing 
critically  and  to  identify  avoidable  pitfalls  when  he 
submits  his  own  material  for  publication.  He  may  learn 
first  hand  that  a  statement  is  not  necessarily  true 
simply  because  it  appears  in  writing  when  his  own 
carefully-made  observations  demonstrate  that  what  has 
been  stated  as  fact  is,  in  reality,  only  an  approximation 
of  the  truth.  Great  satisfaction  can  be  derived  from 
designing  a  procedure  that  provides  reliable  data  which 
are  pertinent  and  useful  to  the  laboratory. 

An  oft-quoted  objection  to  spending  time  during 
medical  school  in  a  research  laboratory  is  that  it 
narrows  one's  interests  too  sharply.  This  might  be 
true  under  some  circumstances.  However,  a  well-con- 
ceived research  project  will  open  many  unforeseen 
areas  of  interest  and  study.  Old,  familiar  clinical 
situations  suddenly  take  on  a  different  significance 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  new  observations  and 
speculations. 

From  personal  experience,  I  would  point  out  that 
my  original  interest  in  the  ultimate  mechanism  of 
hemolysis  in  primaquine  sensitivity  led  me  to  close 
examination  and  study  of  Paroxysmal  Nocturnal  Hemo- 
globinuria (a  rare  anemia  characterized  by  the  rapid 
destruction  of  red  blood  cells  during  sleep),  hemolysis 
(red  blood  cell  destruction)  in  subjects  exposed  to  high 
oxygen  tensions  in  space  capsule  environments  and  in 
patients  exposed  to  oxygen  under  high  pressure  for 
medical  purposes.  Studies  in  these  areas  have  aroused 
my  interest  in  mechanisms  of  cataract  formation,  proc- 
esses of  aging,  and  biochemical  effects  of  ionizing 
radiation. 

The  lessons  mentioned  above  are,  I  believe, 
available  in  any  laboratory.  Different  environ- 
ments will  obviously  have  varying  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
associate  myself  with  an  investigator  who  was  young, 
active,  and  ambitious.  I  am  convinced  that  several  of 
the  benefits  I  derived  are  unique  to  such  a  situation. 
The  young  investigator  is  often  working  in  re- 
search areas  which  are  relatively  new.  His  thoughts 
are  fresh  and  exciting  to  him,  and  he  is  very  likely  to 
communicate  his  enthusiasm  to  the  student.  This  per- 
mits the  student  to  experience  intimately  the  excite- 
ment of  the  project.  The  young  investigator  is  less 
likely  to  have  fellows  working  in  his  laboratory,  and 
the  student  may  therefore  have  many  of  the  advantages 
of  being  a  fellow.  Through  close  association  with  a 
faculty  member,  the  student  may  get  a  clearer  picture 


of  academic  medicine.  He  may  learn  of  features  that 
attracted  the  investigator  initially,  and  gain  insights  into 
qualities  vital  to  success  in  this  field.  In  my  experience 
a  most  valuable  trait  learned  has  been  that  of  going 
ahead  and  carrying  out  an  idea  once  it  has  been  clearly 
conceived.  This  enables  one  to  avoid  the  immobility 
often  brought  on  by  too  lengthy  consideration  and 
anticipation  of  unforeseen  pitfalls.  One  must  often 
make  the  observation  first  and  consider  the  interpreta- 
tion later. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  lessons  I  never  ex- 
pected to  learn  in  the  laboratory,  and  I  consider  them 
to  be  a  highly  significant  part  of  my  medical  education. 
I  very  nearly  missed  this  learning  experience  in  my 
hasty  pursuit  of  an  unknown  goal.  Einstein  said  that 
"Perfection  of  means  and  confusion  of  goals  .  .  . 
characterize  our  age,"  and  I  think  that  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  a  sizable  group  of  medical  students. 
It  is  curious,  then,  that  so  few  students  seriously  con- 
sider the  opportunities  offered  by  a  career  in  research. 
This  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents often  formulate  their  attitude  toward  a  career  in 
research  on  the  basis  of  their  attitude  toward  labora- 
tories in  their  basic  science  courses.  They  equate  two 
experiences  which  are  actually  quite  dissimilar.  New 
observations  are  rarely  made  by  the  student  in  class, 
since  the  experiments  he  performs  are  usually  designed 
to  illustrate  a  fact  already  well  known  to  him.  His  in- 
terest in  the  design  and  investment  in  the  outcome  may 
therefore  be  relatively  small.  If  results  turn  out  well, 
they  turn  out  as  expected.  If  not,  he  knows  how  they 
should  have  turned  out;  the  fact  is  retained,  the  labora- 
tory experience  forgotten.  This  pattern  might  be  profit- 
ably altered  by  having  students  design  and  carry  out 
at  least  one  new  experimental  approach  in  conjunction 
with  the  routine  laboratory  program. 

With  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  research,  the 
average  student's  considerations  of  this  career  pos- 
sibility are  based  on  fantasy  rather  than  on  fact.  Any 
student  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts 
must  be  willing  to  spend  some  time  in  the  laboratory. 
I  believe  that  most  students  are  totally  unaware  of  the 
opportunities  available.  In  the  laboratory  they  will 
find  a  unique  atmosphere  for  learning  the  lessons  of 
precise  thought,  attention  to  detail,  and  orderly  ap- 
proach to  problems.  They  may  find  themselves  so  well 
suited  to  this  environment  that  they  will  pursue  a 
career  in  research.  They  will  receive  many  more 
benefits,  tangible  and  intangible,  from  close  associa- 
tion with  a  member  of  a  distinguished  medical  faculty. 
They  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  requisites  for 
success  in  research  are  much  the  same  as  those  in  any 
field  of  medicine:  interest,  curiosity,  honesty,  and 
willingness  to  work  hard. 


TAX  CUT— 1964  VERSION 


By  William  P.  Yohe 


Does  the  new  tax  legislation  represent  "economic  quackery"  or  can  it  be  regarded 
as    some  people    regard   Christianity — long  preached  but   never    really    tried? 


My  task  in  this  article  is  more  that  of  an  ex- 
positor than  advocate.  This  is  the  sort  of 
role  in  which,  perhaps,  the  economist  makes 
his  greatest  contribution.  A  fairly  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  with  the  fetching  title, 
"Economics  Isn't  Funny,  but  Economists  Are,"  asserted 
that  "economists  themselves  are  beginning  to  suspect 
that  they  don't  know  all  the  answers,  and  must  confine 
themselves  to  pointing  out  that  the  other  fellow  has  the 
wrong  answer."  This  is  really  nothing  new — the  econo- 
mist's function  in  society  has  long  been  described  as 
analogous  to  the  windshield  wiper  on  an  automobile. 
To  fulfill  this  function,  the  modern  economist  needs  to 
know,  in  connection  with  his  own  specialties,  something 
about  mathematics,  statistics,  history,  law,  psychology, 
sociology,  and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  the  exigencies  of 
contemporary  politics.  Most  of  us,  myself  included,  are 
inadequate  to  such  a  task,  yet  the  formulation  of 
"quick  and  dirty"  solutions  is  probably  better  than  no 
solutions  at  all,  or,  as  a  well-known  economist  put  it: 
"Aiming  at  the  wrong  target  does  not  necessarily  yield 
worse  results  than  aiming  aimlessly." 

At  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  briefly 
some  events  of  the  past  year.  You  may  remember  that 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  economic  message  to  Con- 
gress in  January  1963,  formally  opened  the  public 
debate  by  making  specific  proposals  for  both  rate  reduc- 
tion and  reform  of  personal  and  corporation  income 
taxes.  His  message  also  included  optimistic  forecasts 
of  probable  effects  on  particular  private  expenditures 
and  on  the  federal  government  budget.  His  economic 
program  was  widely  heralded  as  "the  ultimate  political 
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triumph  of  Keynesian  economics."  The  U.S.  was 
said  by  numerous  foreign  observers  finally  to  have 
avowed  principles  long  accepted  by  other  major  West- 
ern governments,  whether  avowedly  "conservative"  or 
"liberal." 

In  the  United  States,  what  had  occasioned  sporadic 
comment  prior  to  the  President's  economic  message 
became  the  subject  of  widespread  public  discussion,  as 
literally  millions  of  words  were  generated  in  an  unprec- 
edented response  to  a  peacetime  economic  issue.  In 
many  cases,  the  utterings  have  been  deficient  in  both 
reasoning  and  fact,  but  they  certainly  have  been  both 
prolific  and,  unfortunately,  painfully  redundant.  What 
was,  perhaps,  most  significant  about  this  outpouring  is 
that  it  clearly  reflected  more  widespread  economic 
literacy  and  concern.  It  is  refreshing  to  see,  for  ex- 
ample, the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association  preparing  pamphlets 
in  which  at  least  some  of  the  reasoning  underlying  the 
tax  proposals  is  basically  accepted,  and  in  which  differ- 
ences largely  revolve  around  technical  details  of  optimal 
timing,  specific  bracket  rate  reductions,  and  honest 
questions  about  forecasts  of  probable  effects.  Not  all  of 
the  diatribes,  of  course,  displayed  such  an  immanent 
and  informed  concern,  but  the  response  was  encourag- 
ing. The  general  tenor  of  the  public  debate  on  the  tax 
cut  was  nicely  captured  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  8  describing  recent  testimony  given 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  Leon  Keyser- 
ling,  a  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  President  Truman,  and  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  According  to  the  Times: 

"Two  perennial  antagonists  .  .  .  found  themselves 
agreeing  this  week  on  the  need  for  a  tax  cut. 

"But  their  analyses  of  what  is  wrong  with  the 
economy  and  what  should  be  done  differed  as  much  as 
ever,  and  they  backed  the  tax  cut  for  exactly  opposite 
reasons  .... 


"All  Set  For  The  Tax-Cut  Countdown 
Days Six Five Four  • 


"Mr.  Keyserling  said  a  major  reason  for  the  rela- 
tively slow  growth  of  the  economy  in  the  last  six  years 
was  that  wages  had  been  too  low  and  business  invest- 
ment in  plants  and  equipment  too  high. 

"The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  said 
the  growth  was  slow  because  wages  had  been  too  high 
and  outlays  for  plants  and  equipment  too  low. 

"Mr.  Keyserling  said  the  tax  cut,  while  designed  to 
stimulate  over-all  demand,  should  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  a  big  increase  in  Government  spending 
to  stimulate  demand  further. 

"The  N.A.M.  said  it  was  wrong  to  view  the  tax 
cut  as  designed  to  stimulate  demand.  It  should  be  seen 
rather  as  designed  to  provide  more  incentive  to  invest, 
the  association  said.  Since  the  purpose  is  not  to  stim- 
ulate demand,  the  N.A.M.  said,  the  Government 
should  cut  its  spending  and  try  to 
balance  Government  spending 
with  Government  receipts." 

Late  last  year,  the  House 
finally  passed  a  tax  bill  (H.R. 
8363)  which  closely  correspond- 
ed to  the  President's  proposals 
for  tax  rate  reductions,  although 
tax  reform  was  largely  scuttled. 
The  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  February  of  this  year, 
with  the  major  change  the  dele- 
tion of  a  provision  to  reduce 
taxes  on  long-term  capital  gains, 
which  the  House  had  tacked  onto 
the  President's  proposals  in  the 
first  place.  After  defeating  amend- 
ments which  would  have  allowed 
partial  deduction  of  college  stu- 
dents' expenses  and  restoring  the 
4  per  cent  dividend  tax  credit 
boon  to  large  investors,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  early  in 
February  conforming  very  closely 
to  the  President's  proposals.  A  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  reached  rapid  agreement  on  reducing 
the  withholding  rate  all  at  once  to  14  per  cent.  The 
original  House  measure  had  anticipated  withholding 
at  the  15  per  cent  rate  beginning  in  January,  so  a  reduc- 
tion from  18  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  in  March  would 
average  out  at  about  15  per  cent  for  the  year.  The 
Senate  bill  differed  from  the  House  bill  in  not  eliminat- 
ing the  deductibility  of  various  state  and  local  excise 
taxes  and  license  fees.  The  conference  committee  com- 
promised by  not  repealing  the  present  deductibility  of 
state  gasoline  taxes.  In  late  February  both  Houses 
passed  the  bill,  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  February  26. 


-  Seve 


Underlying  the  1963  and  1964  tax  proposals  in 
general  is  a  goodly  portion  of  what  we  thought  we  knew 
and  think  we  know  about  the  U.S.  economy  in  the 
present  and  the  near  future.  To  understand  the  specifics, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  conception  of  the 
over-all  economic  strategy  of  both  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson — President  Kennedy's  strategy  was  de- 
scribed as  "an  uneasy  compromise  between  a  real 
assault  on  the  long-term  unemployment  problem  and  a 
fiscal  orthodoxy  necessitated  by  a  weak  balance  of 
payments  and  a  conservative  Congress."  Johnson's 
strategy  may,  I  think,  be  described  qualitatively  in  the 
same  terms.  There  are,  however,  some  differences, 
which  I  shall  come  to  shortly. 

What  I  hope  to  do  in  these  few  pages  is  something 
we  take  semester  courses  to  do  at  Duke — and  even  then 
we  have  far  from  exhausted  the 
issues.  After  reviewing  a  con- 
densed version  of  the  1963  and 
1964  proposals,  we  shall  examine 
a  series  of  propositions  sum- 
marizing the  thinking  behind  the 
tax  cut  proposals,  keeping  always 
in  mind  the  constraining  influ- 
ence of  the  President's  over-all 
economic  strategy.  It  is  then  a 
fairly  easy  step  to  move  on  to  the 
major  criticisms  of  the  proposals; 
most  of  the  criticisms  which  have 
relevance  may  be  viewed  as  ques- 
tioning the  validity  of  one  or 
more  of  the  underlying  proposi- 
tions. 

The  specific  tax  reduction 
proposals  appeared  in  the  annual 
economic  reports  of  the  President 
to  Congress,  required  by  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  and  sand- 
wiched in  each  January  between 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  budget 
comparison  of  the  Kennedy  and 
In  the  1963  version 
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messages.  A  brief 
Johnson  proposals  is  illuminating, 
the  proposed  reductions  in  corporation  and  personal 
income  tax  rates  were  modest,  were  spread  over  several 
years,  and  were  intentionally  bound  up  with  tax  reform. 
Further,  they  extended  into  all  tax  brackets  for  all 
persons  and  businesses.  There  was  hopeful,  even 
extravagant,  mention  of  increased  expenditures  for  con- 
sumption and  capital  goods  and  a  hint  of  an  ultimately 
balanced  federal  budget. 

President  Johnson's  proposals,  in  contrast,  omitted 
almost  entirely  the  question  of  tax  reform  and  did  not 
present  a  new  program  for  tax  reduction  but  largely 
were  a  plea  for  Congressional  support  of  H.R.  8363, 
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which,  as  brought  out  more  clearly  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage, he  favored  with  two  exceptions:  he  did  not  favor 
the  long  term  capital  gains  provision  unless  a  signifi- 
cant existing  loophole  were  closed  in  the  tax  treatment 
of  estates;  and  he  favored  reducing  the  withholding  tax 
rate  faster  than  the  House  bill. 

The  latter  may  have  caused  you  some  confusion, 
since  withholding  rates,  rather  than  rates  on  taxable 
income,  were  mentioned.  The  basic  rate  of  the  present 
personal  income  tax  is  20  per  cent  of  taxable  income. 
The  withholding  rate  used  by  an  employer  on  all  his 
employee's  incomes  after  personal  exemptions  is  18  per 
cent,  which  corresponds  to  a  20  per  cent  rate  on  what  is 
left  after  taking  the  standard  10  per  cent  deduction. 
For  example,  suppose  my  income  after  personal  exemp- 
tions— which  I  must  declare  (though  I  may  under- 
declare  but  not  overdeclare)  to  my  employer — is  regu- 
larly $100  per  month.  If  I  take  the  standard  10  per 
cent  rather  than  itemizing  my  deductions,  my  taxable 
income  will  thus  be  $90  per  month,  on  which  I  should 
pay  a  20  per  cent  tax  or  $18.  If  my  employer  applies  an 
18  per  cent  rate  to  my  $100  income  after  personal 
exemptions,  the  tax  withheld  will  then  be  the  same  as 
20  per  cent  of  90  per  cent  of  $100.  Similarly,  a  with- 
holding rate  of  15  per  cent,  as  H.R.  8363  originally 
specified  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1964, 
amounts  to  a  presumptive  rate  on  taxable  income  of 
16%  per  cent,  and  a  14  per  cent  withholding  rate  cor- 
responds to  a  15%  per  cent  presumptive  rate  on  taxable 
income.  The  latter  is  actually  what  President  Kennedy 
requested  for  1964,  but  the  House  did  not  want  to  cut 
the  basic  rate  that  much  in  the  first  year. 

As  Treasury  officials  themselves  have  pointed  out  in 
recent  weeks,  there  are  still  kinks  in  the  new  law.  Sup- 
pose my  income  after  personal  exemptions  is  regularly 
$200  per  month,  instead  of  $100.  If  I  take  the  standard 
10  per  cent  deduction,  my  taxable  income  will  be  $180 
per  month  or  $2,160  per  year,  which  puts  me  above  the 
lowest  tax  bracket,  to  which  the  basic  rate  applies  and  to 
which  the  withholding  rate  corresponds.  (I  am  ignor- 
ing here  the  possibility  of  filing  a  joint  return.)  Under 
an  18  per  cent  withholding  rate,  $432  will  have  been 
withheld,  while  my  total  tax  bill  is  actually  22  per  cent 
of  $2,160  or  about  $475,  so  I  shall  owe  about  $43. 
If  I  am  a  typical  red-blooded  American  male,  I  could 
probably  come  up  with  additional  exemptions  or 
itemized  deductions  sufficient  to  avoid  any  net  tax  pay- 
ment and  perhaps  even  get  a  small  refund.  Under  the 
new  law,  however,  I  would  have  only  14  per  cent  of  my 
monthly  $200  withheld,  or  a  total  for  the  year  of  $336. 
Under  the  new  rate  schedules  proposed  by  both  Presi- 
dents, I  would  actually  fall  in  the  19  per  cent  tax 
bracket,  so,  again  figuring  on  a  10  per  cent  standard 
deduction,  I  would  owe  about  $410,  which  would  give 


me  a  $73  deficit  to  finesse,  instead  of  a  $43  deficit.  If 
my  income  were  higher  and  if,  like  most  taxpayers,  I 
did  not  think  much  about  the  possibility  of  having  to 
make  a  substantial  payment  to  the  government  in  addi- 
tion to  taxes  withheld,  I  could  become  quite  upset,  in- 
deed, at  tax  time.  (This  example  has  purposely  been 
oversimplified.  Actually,  with  the  18  per  cent  withhold- 
ing rate  in  effect  for  two  months  and  the  14  per  cent  rate 
for  ten  months  in  1964,  a  total  of  $352  would  be  with- 
held, resulting  in  an  underpayment  of  $58.  With  a 
constant  15  per  cent  withholding  rate  throughout  1964, 
as  the  House  originally  intended,  $360  would  be  with- 
held.) 

Now,  back  to  the  differences  between  the  1963  and 
1964  proposals  ....  President  Johnson  mentioned  no 
details  at  all  in  his  economic  message  about  a  reduction 
in  corporation  income  tax  rates.  In  his  budget  message 
he  expressed  support  for  the  House  provision,  which 
closely  followed  the  Kennedy  proposal.  This  was  to  re- 
duce the  basic  rate  immediately  from  30  per  cent  to  22 
per  cent  and  to  raise  the  additional  tax  on  corporate 
income  in  excess  of  $25,000  gradually  from  the  present 
22  per  cent  to  26  per  cent.  This  makes  the  total  cor- 
porate tax  rate  approach  48  per  cent,  instead  of  the 
present  52  per  cent. 

There  are  some  interesting  differences  in  presenta- 
tion and  style.  The  Kennedy  proposals  were  resplendent 
in  economic  jargon  and  optimistic  predictions  of  a 
whole  array  of  direct  and  indirect  results,  while  the 
Johnson  statements  were  instead  adorned  with  homely 
cliches.  It  is  easy,  I  think,  to  make  too  much  of  this 
difference.  Kennedy's  familiarity  with  technical  econom- 
ics was  well  known.  Johnson's  lack  of  such  familiarity 
does  not  infer  lack  of  basic  understanding.  The  latter 
may  well  have  more  doubt  mixed  in  with  his  faith,  which 
may  be  a  blessing,  although  I  shall  not  pursue  the  matter. 

The  most  important  difference,  in  my  opinion,  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  actual  economic  results  for  1963 
differed  substantially  from  the  forecasts  that  any  pru- 
dent man,  the  President's  staff  of  economists  included, 
could  have  made  for  1963.  Largely  because  of  upward 
spurts  in  residential  construction  and  automobile  sales, 
the  GNP  ended  up  higher  than  expected,  carrying  along 
with  it  both  corporate  profits  and  tax  revenues.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  simply  had  more  room  than  his  predeces- 
sor for  flirting  with  the  expenditures  side  of  the  budget. 
Further,  he  was  not  haunted  as  was  his  predecessor  by 
the  fear  that,  by  some  unforeseen  turn  of  events  (such 
as  an  overestimation  of  the  upturn  in  corporate  profits 
and,  thus,  corporate  tax  revenues),  Eisenhower's  record 
peacetime  deficit  for  fiscal  1959  might  be  surpassed. 
Politicians  do  not  like  to  break  this  sort  of  record. 

I  have  tried  to  reduce  the  reasoning  behind  the  tax 
cut  to  a  set  of  six  propositions,  which  are  as  follows: 
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Propositions  Underlying  the  Proposals 

A.  Increases  in  total  money  expenditures,  when 
workers  are  unemployed  and  mobile  and  when 
idle  but  flexible  plant  capacity  exists,  stimulate 
output  and  employment. 

B.  Increases  in  government  expenditures  for  goods 
and  factor  services  add  directly  to  spending  and 
output,  while  increases  in  government  transfer 
payments  and  decreases  in  taxes  add  indirectly, 
chiefly  because  of  their  effects  on  disposable 
personal  and  business  income. 
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C.  Although,  generally  speaking,  sustained  increases 
in  government  expenditures  for  goods  and  factor 
services  exert  a  greater  leverage  effect  on  total 
spending  per  dollar  of  deficit  than  increases  in 
transfer  payments  or  decreases  in  taxes,  the  onus 
is  placed  on  tax  reductions  for  the  following 
principal  reasons: 

1.  Expenditure  programs  are  difficult  to  reverse. 

2.  Expenditure  decisions  must  continue  to  be 
influenced  by  many  other  considerations  than 
merely  domestic  economic  difficulties. 

3.  The  present  federal  tax  structure  is  overly 
complex,  inequitable,  and  detrimental  to  eco- 
nomic growth;  thus,  tax  reduction  can  serve 
both  as  a  rapid  stimulus  to  consumption  and 
investment  spending  and  as  a  pain-reducing 
prelude  to  tax  reform. 

D.  Given  the  projections  for  government  goods  and 
services  expenditures  over  the  next  few  years,  the 
accumulation  of  the  sort  of  "unintentional" 
deficits  experienced  in  the  U.S.  in  recent  years 
because  of  the  present  tax  structure  would  exceed 
the  accumulation  of  "intentional"  deficits  result- 
ing from  reductions  in  tax  rates  and  tax  reform. 

E.  The  tax  proposals  are  consistent  both  with  the 
means  and  the  objectives  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 

The  appropriate  rate  reductions  and  their  quanti- 
tative effects  can  be  determined  with  reasonable 
accuracy  from  statistical  information  about  the 
structure  of  the  economy  in  recent  years. 


F. 


Proposition  A  contains  the  essence  of  the  modern 
theory  of  aggregate  income  and  employment,  which 
purports  to  explain  movements  in  price  levels  and  gross 
national  product,  for  example,  in  terms  of  aggregate 
supply  and  demand;  it  thus  represents  the  use  at  the 
level  of  the  whole  economy  of  the  economist's  familiar 
tools  of  supply  and  demand.  While  often  credited  to 
the  late  John  Maynard  Lord  Keynes,  it  had  numerous 
predecessors;  further,  Keynes,  himself,  would  hardly  be 
able  to  recognize  the  theory  in  its  present  state.  I  think 
it  is  better  characterized  as  an  approach  than  as  a 
theory;  it  is  widely  accepted  as  a  way  of  stating  aggrega- 
tive problems,  leaving  a  wide  range  of  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  underlying  re- 
sponses. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  corollaries  to  Proposition  A. 
One  important  one  is  that  increases  in  money  spending, 
as  we  approach  full  employment  and  full  use  of  capital 
goods  capacity,  are  progressively  dissipated  more  into 
higher  prices  and  less  into  increased  output.  Another 
important  corollary  is  that  increases  in  money  spending 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  relieve  so-called  "structural 
unemployment"  of  either  labor  or  capital  goods;  these 
problems  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  both  Presidents' 
reports. 

Proposition  B  merely  states  how  the  expenditures 
and  tax  variables  in  the  government's  budget  initially 
affect  total  spending  for  goods  and  services  in  the  econ- 
omy. For  lack  of  any  better  way,  we  have  to  value 
the  contribution  of  the  government  to  national  output 
at  what  it  costs  the  various  levels  of  government  to 
provide  such  things  as  national  defense,  fire  and  police 
protection,  public  education,  and  a  system  of  justice. 

The  diagram  following  the  first  two  propositions 
lists  the  components  of  total  spending  and  the  "leak- 
ages" from  spending  out  of  the  incomes  created  by 
spending  and  indicates  at  what  points  government  budget 
items  are  directly  involved.  As  drawn,  the  diagram  does 
not  specifically  indicate  which  of  the  items  listed 
are  interrelated  or  are  influenced  by  entirely  other 
factors.  Economists  have  long  used  two  terms  bor- 
rowed from  biology  to  indicate  the  nature  of  causation 
in  a  problem  under  study.  These  terms  appear  at  the 
top  of  the  diagram.  "Exogenous"  literally  means  "grow- 
ing from  the  outside,"  which  indicates  that  a  particular 
variable  is  wholly  or  partially  determined  by  forces 
entirely  outside  the  focus  of  the  problem.  "Endoge- 
nous," on  the  other  hand,  literally  means  "growing  from 
the  inside,"  meaning  that  causation  may  be  traced  to 
other  variables  in  the  immediate  problem.  Consump- 
tion expenditures,  for  example,  are  frequently  regarded 
as  most  (but  not  entirely)  dependent  on  income,  which 
is  usually  stated  as  an  endogenous  relationship,  i.e., 
income    itself  is    one   of   the   variables    under    study. 
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Private  business  investment  is  generally  stated  as  partly 
endogenous  and  partly  exogenous,  which  often  covers 
up  our  ignorance  of  precisely  what  does  determine 
investment  spending. 

Proposition  C  is  partly  an  extension  of  Proposition 
B.  The  first  clause  has  many  interesting  corollaries. 
One  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  ways  of  incurring  a 
deficit  of  a  certain  size,  not  all  of  which  have  the  same 
impact  on  the  economy.  Another  is  that,  even  with  a 
balanced  budget,  a  government  budget  is  not  neutral 
with  respect  to  total  spending,  since  government  goods 
and  services  expenditures  add  directly  and  indirectly  to 
spending  more  than  taxes  subtract.  Thus,  the  sheer  size 
of  the  budget,  even  though  balanced,  is  an  important 
determinant  of  total  spending;  thus,  an  equal  reduction 
in  government  expenditures  and  taxes  would,  on  bal- 
ance, decrease  total  spending  and,  by  the  converse  of 
Proposition  A,  output  and  employment.  Balanced 
budget  decreases  are  not  without  support  in  Washington. 

Proposition  C's  sub-propositions  cover  a  very  wide 
range  of  theoretical  and  pragmatic  underpinnings.  With 
due  respects  to  Parkinson  and  "original  sin,"  I  pass  by 
the  first.  The  second  includes,  of  course,  such  things  as 
defense  needs  and  foreign  aid,  but  it  also  includes  the 
more  pervasive  fact  that  traditionally  and  with  consider- 
able support  from  economists,  the  government's  use  of 
the  economy's  scarce  resources,  as  indicated  by  its 
expenditures  for  goods  and  factor  services,  ought,  in  a 
democratic  state,  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
populace  regarding  the  range  and  extent  of  public 
versus  private  activities.  If  the  demand  for  govern- 
ment services  is  cyclically  stable,  then  so  ought  to  be 
government  use  of  resources.  This  does  not  preclude, 
however,  the  deliberate  countercyclical  speeding  up  or 
slowing  down  of  certain  of  the  government's  productive 
activities — this,  again,  was  covered  elsewhere  in  the 
1963  President's  report  but  not  in  the  1964  report. 

The  third  sub-proposition  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
speculative  of  the  three  because  there  are  so  many  un- 
knowns surrounding  the  extent  and  even  the  direction 
of  response  of  investment  expenditures  to  changes  in 
taxes  and  in  the  demand  for  goods.  There  is  fairly 
good  evidence  that  new  investment  responds  favorably 
to  increased  net  profits  and  to  reductions  in  excess 
capacity,  but  this  could  be  obliterated  by  adverse 
effects  on  the  expectations  of  businessmen.  All  the  fuss 
over  stimulating  investment  spending  is,  of  course, 
because  this  is  the  primary  determinant  in  the  short-run 
of  economic  growth.  Both  for  lack  of  space  and  out  of 
cowardice,  I  shall  skip  over  the  complex  question  of 
how  much  and  whose  consumption  expenditures  ought 
to  be  stimulated  by  tax  reduction.  The  "pain-reducing 
prelude  to  tax  reform"  has  largely  been  forgotten,  at 
least  for  the  time  being. 
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Proposition  D  is  the  piece-de-resistance  to  balanced 
budget  enthusiasts.  There  is  nothing  magical  about  it. 
It  is  essentially  derived  from  Proposition  C-3  and  Prop- 
osition F.  Our  years  of  so-called  "creeping  stagnation" 
are  due  in  large  measure  to  the  present  tax  structure, 
which,  with  government  goods  and  services  expendi- 
tures determined  by  noncyclical  considerations,  has 
generated  a  succession  of  unintended  deficits.  If 
Proposition  F  then  holds,  the  specific  tax  proposals,  if 
adopted,  would  actually  generate  smaller  cumulative 
deficits  than  the  present  tax  structure.  It  ought  to  be 
noted  here  that  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  its  research  staff  originally  spent  a  frantic 
period  late  in  1962  coming  up  with  tax  changes  that 
would  presumably  accomplish  the  employment  and 
growth  objectives,  ultimately  balance  the  budget,  and  in 
no  intervening  year  generate  a  deficit  greater  than  the 
record  deficit  in  fiscal  1959.  A  simple  statement  of  this 
so-called  "balanced  economy"  thesis  can  be  found 
under  the  heading  "Sustained  Expansion"  in  President 
Johnson's  remarks:  ".  .  .  These  gains  [from  the  tax  cut], 
growing  steadily,  will  at  long  last  lead  to  a  balanced 
budget  in  a  balanced  economy  at  full  employment .  .  .  ." 

Proposition  E  is  more  in  the  realm  of  political 
science  and  law  than  economics.  The  reference  here 
is  to  the  Employment  Act's  direction  (drastically  con- 
densed) that  Congress  "use  all  practicable  means 
consistent  with  its  needs  and  obligations  and  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy  ...  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

Proposition  F,  the  sixth  and  last  proposition,  rests 
on  the  reliability  of  economic  forecasting  techniques 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  current  generation  of  econo- 
metric models  of  the  economy.  Such  a  model  contains 
specified  functional  relationships  for  the  variables  in- 
cluded and  statistically  derived  numerical  values  in  these 
relationships;  because  of  the  possibilities  for  projecting 
the  values  of  some  of  the  independent  variables  and 
because  some  of  the  relationships  involve  variables  in 
different  time  intervals,  predictions  for  the  future  may 
be  made.  Such  a  model  was  actually  used  to  determine 
the  appropriate  extent  and  the  probable  effects  of  the 
tax  cuts.  Most  of  the  prospective  "data"  widely  dis- 
cussed in  both  Presidents'  reports  and  subsequently 
reported  elsewhere  were  produced  by  the  particular 
model  used.  It  is  helpful  to  remember  one  of  the  econo- 
metricians  maxims:  the  shorter-range  the  forecast,  the 
more  reliable  the  results.  Incidentally,  the  GNP  forecast 
for  1963  made  by  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  was  not  far  short  of  the  mark  and  considerably 
closer  than  most  private  forecasts. 

The  criticisms  that  might  be  directed  toward  the 
nature  and  objectives  of  the  tax  proposal  and  their 


probable  results  naturally  fall  into  three  categories: 
those  that  question  the  validity  of  the  underlying  prop- 
ositions specified  above,  those  that  question  the  validity 
of  underlying  propositions  not  specified  above,  and  those 
that  are  fallacious  or  irrelevant.  I  have  already,  I  hope, 
indicated  by  inference  many  of  the  first  category  crit- 
icisms. There  are  two  things  that  particularly  disturb 
me.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  confident  as  the  President 
about  the  effects  of  tax  reduction  on  business  invest- 
ment. My  pessimism  stems  from  the  fact  that  we  really 
know  so  little  about  the  precise  determinants  of  total 
investment. 

An  even  more  fundamental  criticism  concerns  the 
logical  structure  of  economic  policy  problems.  It  is  a 
fairly  simple  exercise  to  demonstrate  that,  in  general, 
a  specified  number  of  independent  policy  objectives 
requires  at  least  as  many  separate  policy  instruments  in 
order  for  the  objectives  to  be  at  all  attainable,  except 
by  accident.  (For  policy  objectives  to  be  "independent" 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  necessarily  unrelated  but, 
rather,  that  they  are  not  uniquely  dependent  on  each 
other. )  The  tax  cut  is  supposed  to  accomplish  the  three 
objectives  of  full  employment,  economic  growth,  and 
ultimate  budget  balance  with  the  two  instruments  of  the 
personal  income  tax  and  the  corporate  income  tax.  Two 
obvious  ways  out  of  this  logical  dilemma  would  be,  first, 
to  abandon  one  of  the  objectives — say,  budget  balance 
— or  else  to  employ  another  policy  instrument  as  a 
dependent  variable — say,  government  goods  and  serv- 
ices expenditures.  Note  that  neither  "solution"  would 
be  very  popular  with  Congress.  It  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned that  balance  of  payments  problems  have  thus  far 
been  attacked  by  the  federal  government  on  largely  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  Last  summer  the  President  proposed  a  so- 
called  "interest  equalization  tax,"  which,  while  never 
actually  enacted  by  Congress,  is  credited  with  having 
already  reduced  the  amount  of  new  security  flotations 
by  foreigners  in  this  country.  (It  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  temporary  im- 
provement in  our  balance  of  payments  is  due  more  to 
Russia's  problems  than  our  policies.) 

A  purely  technical  point  might  also  be  mentioned 
here.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  contri- 
bution of  income  taxes  to  the  economy's  "built-in"  or 
"automatic"  stability  is  greater  the  higher  are  tax  rates 
and  the  more  incomes  are  subject  to  withholding.  Thus, 
the  tax  cut  will  lessen  this  built-in  stability,  unless  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  make  more  incomes  subject  to  with- 
holding. Heavy  reliance  on  automatic,  rather  than 
discretionary,  policy  actions  is  one  of  the  paradoxical 
elements  of  a  conservative  fiscal  policy. 

Second  category  criticisms,  i.e.,  those  questioning 
the  validity  of  propositions  underlying  the  tax  proposals 
but  not  specified  above  are,  by  definition,  beyond  my 


comprehension,  since  I  tried  to  include  every  proposi- 
tion I  could  think  of  in  the  above  list. 

Third  category  criticisms  are  those  that  are  either 
fallacious  or  irrelevant.  Most  of  such  criticisms  have  to 
do  with  continued  deficits  and  the  size  of  the  national 
debt.  Rather  than  ramble  around  on  this  subject,  let 
me  just  list  a  few  facts  about  the  debt  and  then  comment 
on  some  currently-voiced  untruths  about  deficits  and 
the  national  debt.  First  the  facts: 

1.  By  nearly  every  criterion  imaginable,  the  debt  of  the 
federal  government  has  become  steadily  less  im- 
portant in  the  economy  in  the  postwar  period.  The 
ratio  of  the  federal  debt  to  the  GNP  has  declined  from 
about  one  to  about  one-half.  The  debt  of  state  and 
local  governments  has  risen  much  more  rapidly,  as 
have  both  private  debt  and  the  population.  The 
interest  cost  of  the  debt  has  substantially  declined  as 
a  per  cent  of  total  federal  expenditures. 

2.  Most  of  the  national  debt  arose  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  has  simply  been  rolled  over  ever 
since.  We  entered  the  war  with  a  debt  of  $64  billion 
and  emerged  with  a  debt  of  almost  $280  billion.  The 
total  gross  debt  of  the  federal  government  now  stands 
near  $310  billion,  although  less  than  $220  billion  of 
this  is  held  outside  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
central  bank. 

3.  The  present  privately-held  national  debt  is  repre- 
sented by  a  wide  range  of  securities  bought  voluntarily 
by  a  wide  range  of  private  investors  on  market- 
determined  terms.  Individuals,  as  such,  hold  nearly  a 
third  of  this  debt,  mostly  in  the  form  of  savings  bonds. 
About  a  tenth  is  held  by  state  and  local  governments. 
The  bulk  of  the  debt  is  held  by  financial  institutions 
and  nonfinancial  corporations. 

4.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  privately-held  debt  is 
"monetized,"  i.e.,  is  held  by  commercial  banks,  who 
tend  to  increase  checking-account  money  when  they 
acquire  such  instruments. 

5.  Only  about  $16  billion  or  7  per  cent  of  the  privately- 
held  national  debt  is  held  by  foreigners.  This  is, 
however,  a  crucial  amount,  since  dissatisfaction  with 
their  interest  returns  on  U.S.  Government  securities 
may  cause  foreign  governments  to  transfer  their 
holdings  elsewhere,  which  tends  to  make  us  lose  gold 
in  the  process.  The  danger  here  can  easily  be  exag- 
gerated, though,  since  only  foreign  central  banks  and 
treasuries  and  certain  international  agencies  have  the 
gold  conversion  privilege. 

Some  of  the  untruths  currently  in  vogue  are: 

1 .  Deficits  are  always  inflationary.   To  substantiate  this 
claim,  the  "evidence"  of  hyperinflation  in  postwar 
continued  on  page  23 
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How  to  \\  Succeed  in  Class  Notes 


Without 


Really  Lying 


COPTEIGHT    1963    EDITOEIAL    PEOJBCTS    FOE    EDUCATION 


About  the  Author 

By  her  own  admission,  Barbara  Muhs  Walker,  Vassar, 
'48,  has  pursued  a  brilliant  career  as  an  education  and 
public  information  specialist  in  the  field  of  housing, 
architecture,  and  city  planning,  sharing  her  meagre 
talent  and  training  with  those  even  less  fortunate.  Since 
the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Anna  Victoria,  in  December, 
1962,  she  has  successfully  fought  domestic  boredom, 
survived  the  privations  of  a  great  newspaper  famine, 
and  resisted  intellectual  flabbiness  by  researches  in  Dr. 
Spock  and  Woman's  Day  and  by  writing  for  a  number 
of  "little  magazines,"  among  them  the  Camp  Adahi 
Round  Robin. 
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My  counsel  is  addressed  to  the  thousands  of 
educated  women  who  suffer  on  those  "dif- 
ficult days"  from  a  run-down,  loggy  feeling 
— a  feeling  of  tired  back,  tired  front,  tired  blood,  and 
general  comprehensive  failure  in  the  Highly  Competi- 
tive Society  in  Which  We  Live.  By  "difficult  days"  I 
refer  to  the  four  or  five  times  yearly  when  the  morning 
mail — that  daily  reminder  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
— brings,  along  with  the  orthodontist's  bill  and  a  Dis- 
tinguished Publishing  event,  the  Alumnae  Magazine. 
To  put  it  aside  is  as  easy  as  forgetting  a  festering 
hangnail  or  keeping  one's  tongue  from  a  newfound 
dental  fissure.  I  say  this  (brava,  Editor,  for  resisting 
censoring!)  not  because  of  the  very  worthwhile 
"Chaucer  for  Children"  or  "A  Vassar  Grandmother 
re-examines  Her  Faith,"  which  one  is  always  too  busy 
to  read  at  the  time,  but  because  of  that  insidious  in- 
stitution known  as  Class  Notes,  which  one  is  rarely 
busy  enough  to  ignore.  To  the  female,  Class  Notes 
have  all  the  attraction  of  Screen  Romances  for  a  shop- 
girl, except  for  one  important  difference.  In  Screen 
Romances  and  Cholly  Knickerbocker  the  shopgirl  and 
waitress  can  read  endlessly  of  divorce,  desertion,  mental 
breakdown,  bankruptcy,  and  alcoholic  stupor,  and  re- 
joice in  the  superior  sane  serenity  of  their  own  lives. 
Not  so  with  the  Educated  Woman,  whose  college  gossip 
sheet  is  a  series  of  success  stories  about  her  friends, 
discreetly  suppressing  the  sordid  details  and  calculated 
to  throw  her  into  a  fit  of  despair,  feeling  that  she  alone 
has  failed  to  realize  the  glamorous  potential  of  her 
high  birth  and  higher  education.  For  sheer  masochism, 
the  reading  of  Class  Notes  outruns  attending  P.T.A. 
meetings  or  giving  four-year-old  birthday  parties. 

No  one  else  in  your  class,  it  seems,  is  bothered 
with  overweight,  overdrawn  checks,  Dutch  elm  disease, 
stopped-up  plumbing,  or  a  third-grade  roseola  epidemic. 
They  are  all  in  Kuala  Lumpur  with  the  U.N.,  or  teach- 
ing madrigals  to  the  Navajos,  or  editing  significant 
magazines,  or  helping  the  Kennedys  find  the  New 
Frontier.  Their  husband  is  not  one  of  a  million-and- 
a-half  insurance  men,  but  the  Only  Missionary  Doctor 
in  Madagascar;  they  have  seven  ruddy  children,  as 
opposed  to  your  allergy-ridden  3.2;  their  household 
seems  to  care  for  itself  as  they  canvass  the  globe  for 
adventure  and  enlightenment.  Reading  their  sparkling 
sagas  over  morning  Clorox  is  likely  to  cast  a  pall  that 


lingers  until  the  next  issue  arrives  with  new  and  more 
terrible  tidings. 


Oome  alumnae  have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem 
of  "difficult  days"  by  cutting  off  the  College  without  a 
cent  and  the  Class  Correspondent  without  a  scent,  only 
to  find  the  same  Glad  News  cropping  up  in  an  occa- 
sional letter  from  a  friendly  classmate.  But  as  any 
modern  adult — particularly  any  modern  mother — 
should  know,  there  is  only  one  way  to  keep  from 
being  bested  in  this  game.  It  is,  in  the  simple  language 
of  the  schoolyard,  to  Fight  Back.  Instead  of  reading 
invidious  Class  Notes,  be  one! 

The  technique  is  easy,  as  anyone  driven  to  a  career 
in  public  relations  will  try  to  deny.  It  requires  no 
change  in  your  dull  daily  routine,  simply  in  the  way 
you  report  it.  It  involves  not  the  denial  of  truth  but 
the  discriminating  choice  of  it — a  kind  of  survival  by 
fitting,  or  process  of  unnatural  selection.  It  operates 
on  the  age-old  principle  of  putting  your  best  foot 
forward  to  obscure  the  clubfoot  behind.  With  a  little 
careful  reportage,  the  most  lackluster  alumna  can  be- 
come the  kind  of  Class  Note  that  will  fill  her  peers  with 
awe,  envy,  shame,  and — most  important — a  deep  sense 
of  inadequacy. 

To  demonstrate  this  technique  let's  take  a  typical 
note  from  a  typical  member  of  a  typical  class.  To  the 
typical  reader,  scanning  it  on  time  borrowed  from  the 
day's  chores,  it  appears  for  all  the  world  as  a  simple, 
guileless  communication,  tossed  off  with  one  hand 
while  the  other  pushes  the  snow  plow.  To  the  grateful 
correspondent  it  obviously  seemed  a  jewel  of  spon- 
taneous expression,  worthy  of  verbatim  quotation. 
Only  the  writer  knows  that  it  is  the  result  of  three 
drafts  and  four  hours'  editing,  an  effort  worthy  of 
Drama  270,  carefully  developed  along  the  lines  eluci- 
dated in  the  footnotes  that  follow. 

After  a  long  silence  a  breezy  note  from  Tipsy 
Poltergeist  Brumbaugh  (1).  Tip,  you  may  recall  (2), 
went  on  to  Columbia  for  her  M.A.  (3),  and  there  met 
and  married  Bruce  Brumbaugh.  Their  household  in 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  by  now  includes  Bruce  Jr., 
8,  Beverly,  6,  four  parakeets  and  three  hamsters  (4), 
which  Tip  often  manages  alone  while  Bruce  travels 
(5).     He  is  a  sales  executive  for  a  firm  that  helped 
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to  outfit  Col.  Glenn  for  his  historic  space  flight  (6). 
Tip,  who  has  been  nursing  a  sick  child  most  of  the 
winter  (7),  protests  she's  grown  inert  (8),  but  it 
doesn't  sound  that  way  to  us  (9).  She  supplements  the 
children's  schooling  with  home  teaching  (10),  and  is 
active  with  the  local  Fight  for  Sight  organization  (11). 
Her  chief  recreation,  she  says,  is  making  fudge  of  all 
kinds — she  was  just  named  Fondant  Queen  of  the 
local  Presbyterian  Church  (12).  Tipsy  drives  in  a 
car  pool  three  times  a  week  (13)  and  is  a  regular 
visitor  to  Battle  Creek  Home  for  the  Infirm  (14).  Now 
that  the  children  are  getting  on  in  age  she  is  thinking 
of  pursuing  her  doctorate  in  microbiology  (15).  She 
urges  all  of  us  to  make  Battle  Creek  a  stop  in  our  va- 
cation sojourn  (16)  and  promises,  in  addition  to  some 
of  that  fudge,  a  fascinating  glimpse  of  how  shredded 
wheat  is  made  (17). 


T. 


here  it  is,  a  seemingly  simple  homely  statement  by 
an  average  classmate  that  nonetheless  exudes  an  aura 
of  Capable  Mother,  Loveable  Helpmeet,  Competent 
Executive,  Servant  of  Humanity,  Fun-loving  Lass,  and 


Indomitable  Intellect.  Here  is  a  girl,  you  say,  who, 
unlike  yourself,  does  much  more  than  merely  cope. 
In  fact,  the  secret  of  this  success  is  one  you  can 
easily  learn,  at  home  in  a  dignified  manner  in  your 
spare  time.  Let  us  examine  the  dynamics  of  this  little 
bit  of  dynamite. 

(1)  Use  of  youthful  nickname  immediately  estab- 
lishes a  gay,  informal  schoolgirl  tone.  Actually  no  one 
at  college  ever  called  Thelma  Poltergeist  "Tipsy,"  but 
who  can  prevent  her  using  the  sobriquet  on  herself? 

(2)  Nobody  really  recalls.  Was  she  the  mousey  lunch- 
wait  at  the  next  table  or  the  ravishing  blonde  in  Body 
Fundamentals?    The  doubt  is  unsettling  to  the  reader. 

(3)  Columbia  is  in  this  case  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, home  of  University  of.  The  implication  is  that 
Thelma  got  her  Master's,  which  she  didn't,  being  an 
indifferent  student  who  spent  most  of  her  time  at  the 
Dixie  Bowlarama,  where  Bruce  ran  the  shoe  rental 
concession.  Note  the  telescoping  of  these  superfluous 
details.  (4)  Two  children  is  actually  below  her  class- 
mates' standard  for  procreation,  but  note  how  the 
juxtaposition  of  other  numbers — mere  pets,  to  be  sure 
— conjures  up  the  picture  of  a  burgeoning,  bustling 
family.  (5)  A  good  example  of  the  careful  turn  of 
Phrase.  While  a  salesman's  wife  may  normally  feel 
left  alone,  she  need  not  confess  this  to  the  world. 
"Managing  alone"  evokes  the  image  of  the  pioneer 
woman  rather  than  the  bereft  spouse.  (6)  Another 
way  of  saying  it  is,  "Bruce  is  an  underwear  salesman," 
but  why  so  unpoetic?  (7)  A  clumsier  writer  might 
gracelessly  refer  to  her  daughter's  recurring  impetigo. 
(8)  The  self-deprecating,  I'm-not-doing-enough  stamp 
is  essential  to  authentic  Class  Notes.  Without  it  the 
work  might  be  suspect  as  that  of  an  imposter  from  an- 
other college.  (9)  A  little  awe  and  wonder  and  gee- 
whiz  on  the  part  of  the  Class  Correspondent  is  always 
a  help.  Most  correspondents  are  willing  to  pay  this 
small  price  for  a  genuine  Class  Note.  (10)  Would  you 
have  thought  that  helping  hopeless  kids  with  home- 
work could  be  so  nobly  described?  (11)  Last  year 
Thelma  contributed  seven  pairs  of  eyeglasses  after 
clearing  out  her  parents'  house.  Perhaps  "active"  is 
overstating  the  case.  (12)  It  is  important  to  brandish 
hobbies,  since  only  poor  managers  and  disorganized 
types  like  you,  the  reader,  lack  time  for  fun  and  games. 
The  fudge  is  ready-mix,  of  course,  and  why  shouldn't 
she  be  winner  in  an  uncontested  field?  (13)  We  all 
drive  in  car  pools,  but  how  many  of  us  think  to  credit 
ourselves  for  it?  (14)  Another  necessity-turned-virtue : 
Thelma's  father-in-law  is  a  patient  at  the  Home.  (15) 
This  is  an  excellent  device  whereby  one  earns  points 
for  mere  fantasies.  Anyone  can  think  of  winning  a 
Nobel  prize,  becoming  a  Metropolitan  Opera  star,  or 
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being  the  first  woman  on  the  moon.  An  opportunity 
for  self-aggrandizement  not  to  be  missed  when  the 
action  story  is  thin.  (16)  A  grand  woman-of-the- 
world  gesture  which  one  can  easily  afford  to  make  from 
an  unlikely  outpost  like  Battle  Creek.  (17)  The  prin- 
ciple at  work  here  is,  Embracing  the  Existing  and 
Earning  Credit  for  What  Is.  Kellogg  has  been  running 
daily  tours  of  the  shredded  wheat  factory  since  before 
Thelma  was  born. 


Us 


sing  this  simple  essay  as  a  pattern,  you  too  can 
weave  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  your  daily  routine  a 
tapestry  of  dazzling  whole  cloth,  fit  for  the  most  dis- 
criminating Correspondent  (and  what  Correspondent 
dares  discriminate?).  Before  you  take  pen  in  hand, 
however,  a  few  general  rules  must  be  stated. 

The  first  regards  when  to  write.  Don't  do  it  just 
after  reading  your  current  Class  Notes,  when  you  are 
at  your  lowest  ebb.  If  you  do,  make  it  a  draft  to  be 
put  away  for  at  least  a  week  before  reviewing.  Second, 
use  the  note-topic  method  to  organize  your  thoughts. 
It  will  give  you  the  warm  sensation  of  putting  your 


college  education  to  use,  help  you  dispose  of  surplus 
topic  pads,  and  aid  you  in  discarding  thoughts  that  were 
better  left  unsaid. 

Third,  test  your  draft  on  a  confidante,  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  one.  Be  sure  it  is  someone  sup- 
portive like  a  psychiatrist  or  a  priest,  and  not  competi- 
tive, like  your  best  friend,  your  oldest  daughter,  or  the 
nextdoor  neighbor.  Your  husband  is  the  least  likely 
counsel,  since  he  doesn't  understand  why  you  suffer 
over  such  trivia  and  will  surely  think  the  whole  thing 
is  silly.  Fourth,  make  sure  the  final  version  for  the 
Correspondent  has  the  proper  air  of  haste  and  insignifi- 
cance. Use  lined  yellow  table  paper  or  the  back  of  an 
old  grocery  list  instead  of  monogrammed  stationery, 
and  put  the  stamp  on  slightly  askew.  If  possible,  ar- 
range to  write  it  on  the  train  the  next  time  you  go  to 
town  to  luncheon  or  the  theatre — mentioning  only  that 
you  are  writing  "in  transit." 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  neglect  to  write  something 
occasionally.  However  faltering  your  prose,  your  own 
contribution  is  surely  better  than  abandoning  yourself 
to  the  mercy  of  well-meaning  classmates  or  a  desperate 
correspondent. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE : 

WEST 

Fellows  Abound 

Duke  has  20  seniors  among  the 
1,507  students  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  who  have  been  appointed 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows. 

The  number  selected  from  Duke  is 
the  largest  for  any  institution  in 
Region  V,  which  includes  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Second  ranking  institution  in  the 
region  is  the  University  of  Virginia 
with  10  Fellows  selected  for  1964. 

All  the  Fellows  will  do  first  year 
graduate  study  next  fall  under  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation,  which  is  dedicated  to  de- 
veloping "college  teachers  for  tomor- 
row," according  to  Sir  Hugh  Taylor 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  foundation  presi- 
dent. 

A  recepient  gets  full  tuition  and  fees 
for  the  first  year  at  the  graduate 
school  of  his  choice,  as  well  as  a 
stipend  of  $1,800  and  dependency 
allowances. 

This  year  the  same  living  stipends 
go  to  unmarried  Fellows  and  married 
Fellows  without  children.  However, 
$1,000  is  added  when  there  is  one 
child,  and  $250  for  each  additional 
child. 

Fellows  are  encouraged,  but  not  re- 
quired,   to   become    college    teachers. 

Duke  students  selected  are:  Sandra 
Wayne  Frederick,  Asheville,  N.  C; 
Barbara  Brown  Zikmund,  Durham, 
N.  C;  Courtney  Beaman  Ross,  Jr., 
Elkin,  N.  C;  Linda  Jean  Speck, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Mariann  Kirven, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  Josephine  M. 
Faust,  Carroll  A.  Leslie  and  Sandra  S. 
Mosher,  all  of  Arlington,  Va.;  Henry 
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A.  Hespenheide  III,  and  Edward  L. 
Keller,  both  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mary  E.  Blakely  and  Barbara  H. 
Mayer,  both  of  Rock  HiU,  S.  C; 
Herbert  H.  Williams,  Columbia,  S.  C; 
William  R.  Anderson,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  Brent  F.  Blackwelder,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Thaddeus  G.  Dankel,  Jr., 
Brunswick,  Ga.;  James  E.  Gardner,  Jr., 
Independence,  Mo.;  Jerry  R.  Hobbs, 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  Joan  B.  Holmquist, 
Rockford,  111.;  and  D.  Leigh  Holt,  Jr., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Karen  Jabbour, 
who  was  elected  from  the  University 
of  Miami,  is  currently  enrolled  at  Duke 
as  a  special  student. 

Law  Day  Scheduled 

The  School  of  Law  will  hold  its  an- 
nual celebration  of  Law  Day  the 
week  end  of  May  1-2.  The  week  end 
also  will  feature  the  25th  and  10th 
anniversary  reunions  of  the  Law 
Classes  of  1939  and  1954  as  well  as 
the  election  of  new  officers  for  the 
Law  Alumni  Association. 

"Last  year  we  had  the  best  attend- 
ance we've  ever  had  for  all  events, 
said  John  D.  Johnston,  Jr.,  assistant 
dean.  "We  expect  another  large  turn 
out  this  year." 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  senior  partner  at 
Sullivan  &  Cromwell  in  New  York 
City,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  Law 
Day  banquet  on  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Jack  Tar  Hotel. 

Mr.  Dean,  who  received  both  his 
A.B.  and  LL.D.  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, was  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions conference  on  the  law  of  the 
sea  at  Geneva  in  1958.  Earlier  he  had 
represented  the  United  States  and  16 
other  nations  contributing  troops  to 
the  Korean  conflict  at  negotiations  in 
Panmunjom.    During  1953-54  he  was 


special  United  States  ambassador  to 
Korea. 

On  Saturday  morning,  May  2,  a 
group  of  authorities  will  discuss  "Ap- 
pellate Advocacy."  The  symposium 
moderator  will  be  Professor  Robert  A. 
Leflar,  former  associate  justice  of  the 
Arkansas  Supreme  Court  who  now 
holds  the  chair  of  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  He  also  is  director  of  the 
appellate  judges  seminar  program  at 
New  York  University  Law  School  each 
summer. 

Symposium  members  will  include 
Judge  Harold  R.  Medina  of  New  York 
City,  Robert  Troutman  of  Atlanta, 
and  Col.  R.  K.  Joyner  of  Raleigh. 
Judge  Medina,  who  retired  as  one  of 
the  nation's  most  distinguished  jurists, 
presided  in  1949  over  the  trial  of  the 
eleven  top  Communists  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Troutman  and  Col.  Joyner 
are  both  highly  regarded  attorneys 
with  years  of  experience  in  appellate 
practice. 

Following  the  symposium  Carl  Horn, 
president  of  the  Law  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, will  preside  over  the  association's 
annual  luncheon  and  business  meeting. 
Dean  Elvin  R.  Latty  will  report  on  re- 
cent developments  at  the  School  and 
new  officers  of  the  association  also  will 
be  elected. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  final 
round  of  the  first  annual  Moot  Court 
Competition  will  be  conducted  in  the 
School's  courtroom. 

A  cocktail  party  sponsored  by  the 
Duke  Bar  Association  will  precede 
the  banquet  Saturday  evening.  The 
Association  also  will  host  a  dance  after 
the  banquet. 

Lawyers  who  wish  to  bring  their 
wives  will  discover  that  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  provide  for  their  en- 
tertainment during  the  week  end's  busi- 


ness  activities.  The  Duke  Law  Dames 
are  planning  a  coffee  hour,  tours,  and 
other  activities  for  Saturday  morning. 

Although  Law  Day  is  actually  on 
May  2,  School  officials  expect  that 
many  alumni  will  arrive  on  Friday 
evening.  An  informal  reception  will 
be  held  that  evening  at  the  School  in 
honor  of  the  Law  Alumni  Council  and 
Law  Day  program  participants. 

The  anniversary  classes,  of  course, 
are  arranging  private  activities  in  con- 
junction with  the  general  activities  of 
the  week  end.  Paul  Hardin,  III,  is 
serving  as  reunion  chairman  for  the 
Class  of  1954  and  Rufus  Powell  is  in 
the  same  capacity  for  the  Class  of 
1939. 

DATELINE: 

FACULTY 

New  Engineering  Professor 

Dr.  Aleksander  S.  Vesic,  an  authori- 
ty in  the  field  of  soil  mechanics  and 
foundations  engineering  who  has  held 
positions  as  teacher,  consultant,  and 
practicing  engineer,  will  join  the  facul- 
ty of  the  College  of  Engineering  next 
fall. 

A  native  of  Yugoslavia,  Dr.  Vesic 
came  to  this  country  in  1958  and  be- 
came an  American  citizen  this  year. 
He  is  a  graduate  in  science  and  civil 
engineering  with  highest  honors  from 
the  Technical  University  in  Belgrade. 
He  earned  his  doctorate  in  engineering 
there  in  1956. 

Prior  to  leaving  Yugoslavia,  Dr. 
Vesic  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
consulting  engineer,  lecturer  and  uni- 
versity instructor.  From  1956  until 
1958,  he  was  at  the  National  Geotech- 
nical  Institute  of  Belgium  in  Ghent 
doing  postdoctoral  research.  After 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States  he  be- 
came a  faculty  member  in  engineer- 
ing at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Dr.  Vesic  has  directed  numerous  re- 
search projects,  such  as  static  and 
dynamic  bearing  capacity  of  shallow 
and  deep  foundations,  cratering  by  ex- 
plosives, mechanics  of  pavements,  soil- 
structure  interaction,  and  loan  distri- 
bution in  pile  groups. 

Dr.  Vesic's  experience  includes  de- 


John  R.  Overman 


signing  large-span  concrete  bridges, 
earth  retaining,  underground  and 
shore  structures.  He  had  made 
numerous  foundation  studies  for  in- 
dustrial and  public  buildings. 

According  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Meriam, 
dean  of  the  College,  Dr.  Vesic  will 
direct  research  activities  and  develop  a 
program  of  graduate  studies  in  soil 
mechanics  and  foundations  at  Duke. 

Promoted  to  Professor 

Dr.  John  R.  Overman  and  Dr.  Hilda 
Pope  Willett  have  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  full  professor  at  the  Medi- 
cal Center. 

A  native  of  Marion,  Ind.,  Dr.  Over- 
man is  now  a  professor  of  bacteri- 
ology. He  also  serves  as  assistant 
professor  of  medicine.  He  took  his 
undergraduate  training  at  Duke, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  and  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  received 
his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Duke  School 
of  Medicine. 

After  serving  an  internship  at  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  New  York  City, 
Dr.  Overman  held  posts  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search before  coming  to  Duke  in 
1956. 

He  won  the  Lederly  Medical  Facul- 
ty Award  in  1956. 

A  native  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  Dr. 
Willett  was  promoted  to  professor  of 
microbiology.  She  received  her  un- 
dergraduate training  at  Woman's  Col- 


Hilda  Pope  Willett 


lege  of  Georgia  and  her  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  Duke.  She  has 
been  on  the  Duke  Staff  since  1948. 
In  1961  she  won  the  Alumnae 
Achievement  Award  of  the  Woman's 
College  of  Georgia  for  distinguished 
service  in  microbiology. 

Historian  Appointed 

Dr.  Anne  Scott,  assistant  professor 
of  history,  was  one  of  two  women 
recently  appointed  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radcliffe  College 
Institute  of  Independent  Study.  The 
other  was  Mrs.  Mary  Roebling  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  They  replace 
playwright  Lillian  Hellman,  whose 
term  is  expiring,  and  the  late  Alicia 
Patterson  who  was  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Newsday. 

The  Institute,  established  in  1960 
by  Radcliffe  President  Mary  Bunting, 
awards  grants  to  talented  women  in 
order  that  they  might  develop  their 
creative  or  scholarly  abilities.  By 
recognizing  that  married  women  with 
families  do  have  an  intellectual  con- 
tribution to  make,  the  Institute  en- 
courages their  continued  study  on  an 
independent  or  part-time  basis. 

Dr.  Scott,  herself  the  wife  of  a 
University  of  North  Carolina  pro- 
fessor, is  vitally  interested  in  mobiliz- 
ing the  intellectual  resources  of  mar- 
ried women.  She  is  currently  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 
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Four  things 
that  make  a  job 
ideal  for  the  man 
who  wants  to  get 
ahead! 


i 

2 
3 


You  work  for  yourself  —  you  choose 
the  hours,  the  days. 

You  can  start  in  without  any  capital 
investment. 

You  are  paid  in  direct  proportion  to 
your  success  —  regardless  of  your  age 
or  seniority. 

You  select  the  people  you  work  with. 


\ 


Many  men  spend  a  lifetime  and  never 
enjoy  even  two  of  these  ideal  job 
conditions. 

But  Mass  Mutual  men  tell  us  these 
four  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
they  chose  careers  in  life  insurance 
selling  with  our  company.  Few  fields 
offer  such  possibilities  for  the  man 
with  real  ability.  And  few  insurance 


companies  can  offer  a  man  as  much  as 
Mass  Mutual. 

Our  policies  are  recognized  as  second 
to  none.  And  every  Mass  Mutual 
representative  is  backed  by  a  company 
with  over  a  hundred  years  of  experi- 
ence, with  over  2.8  billion  dollars  in 
assets  and  with  one  of  the  finest 
reputations  in  the  business. 


If  you're  not  getting  ahead  as  fast  as 
you'd  like,  perhaps  you  should  look 
into  a  career  with  us.  Write  us  a 
personal  letter  about  yourself.  Address 
it  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Schaaff,  President, 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
He's  always  pleased  to  hear  from  able 
and  interested  men. 


Some  of  the  Duke  Alumni  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Service. 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Greensboro                David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa                        T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

James  O.  Marshall,  Jr.,  '43,  Lewes,  Del.         Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  William  B.  Alexander,  Jr.,  '59,  Baltimore 


DATELINE: 


SPORTS 


Almost  but  Not  Quite 

"I  believe  we  can  get  the  job  done," 
said  Coach  Vic  Bubas  after  the  Blue 
Devils  won  the  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference Tournament  and  began  looking 
toward  Kansas  City.  And  they  were 
doing  the  job  well  until  there  were 
seven  minutes  and  14  seconds  left  in 
the  first  half  of  the  NCAA  champion- 
ship game  against  UCLA.  At  this 
point,  when  they  were  leading  30-27, 
the  Blue  Devils  missed  10  consecutive 
shots  while  the  Bruins  scored  16  points 
to  take  a  43-30  lead.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  the  workday  for  the  Blue 
Devils. 

The  final  score  was  98-83,  and  Duke 
had  to  settle  for  second  place  in  the 
tournament  that  determined  the  na- 
tional champion.  About  the  only 
thing  Blue  Devil  followers  could  cheer 
over  was  the  fact  that  Jeff  Mullins 
scored  22  points  during  the  game  to 
give  him  a  career  total  of  1,888,  two 
more  than  Dick  Groat  amassed  and 
second  in  Duke's  history  only  to  the 
1,984  career  record  held  by  Art 
Heyman. 

The  way  to  the  NCAA  finals  had 
not  been  easy,  for  after  winning  the 
regular  season  ACC  title  with  a  13-1 
record  the  Blue  Devils  had  to  do  it  all 
over  again  in  the  ACC  Tournament. 
And  they  did  it  the  hard  way  by  de- 
feating the  three  other  members  of  the 
Big  Four:  N.  C.  State,  75-44;  North 
Carolina,  65-49;  and  Wake  Forest, 
80-59. 

During  the  ACC  Tournament  the 
Blue  Devils  were  led  by  Mullins  and 
Jay  Buckley,  a  senior  who  seemed  to 
improve  tremendously  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  Buckley  scored 
21  and  20  points  against  N.  C.  State 
and  North  Carolina,  respectively,  for 
high  scoring  honors.  In  the  champ- 
ionship game  against  Wake  Forest 
Mullins  led  with  24  points. 

The  Blue  Devils  began  the  NCAA 
Eastern  Regionals  in  Raleigh  by  de- 
feating a  strong  Villanova  team  87- 
73.  Mullins,  in  a  fantastic  display  of 
his  talent,  scored  a  career  high  of  43 
points.     In  the  second  game  against  a 


Dukes  distaff  cheerleaders  have  revolutionized  their  particular  art  form  with  new 
costumes,  pom-poms  and  choreographed  dances.  Swinging  through  one  of  their 
intricate  numbers  are  (left  to  right)  Barbara  Jane  Albers,  Terry  Patch,  Kitty  Smith, 
Jeri   Reuter  and  (hidden)   Janet   Mathews,   accompanied   by    the   Straw   Hat   Band. 


Connecticut  team  coached  by  former 
Duke  Assistant  Coach  Fred  Shabel, 
Mullins  scored  30  points  as  the  Blue 
Devils  ran  to  an  easy  101-54  win  and 
packed  for  Kansas  City. 

To  earn  the  right  to  meet  UCLA 
in  the  NCAA  championship  game  the 
Blue  Devils  had  to  defeat  Michigan, 
a  team  which  had  beat  them  in  De- 
cember by  1 6  points.  With  all  five 
starters  scoring  in  double  figures  Duke 
won  91-80.  The  following  night 
however,  it  was  a  different  story. 

Final  Statistics  &  Honors 

Jeff  Mullins  and  Jay  Buckley 
monopolized  every  department  in  the 
season's  final  basketball  statistics. 

Mullins,  who  led  in  seven  depart- 
ments, made  the  most  field  goals,  300; 
attempted  the  most  field  goals,  613; 
made  the  most  free  throws,  150;  at- 
tempted the  most  free  throws,  183; 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  free 
throw  accuracy,  82  per  cent;  scored 
the  most  points,  750;  and  averaged 
most  points  per  game,  24.2. 

Buckley  led  in  field  goal  accuracy, 
hitting  160  of  271  attempts  for  59 
per  cent;  grabbed  two  more  rebounds 
than  Mullins,  278;  and  averaged  9 
rebounds  per  game,  slightly  better 
than  the  8.9  averaged  by  Mullins. 

For  the  talent  he  displayed  in  lead- 


ing the  Blue  Devils  to  the  finals  of 
the  NCAA  Tournament  Mullins  re- 
ceived numerous  All-America  and 
all-tournament  honors.  Teammates 
Buckley,  Hack  Tison,  Denny  Ferguson 
and  Steve  Vacendak  also  shared  in  the 
distribution  of  laurels. 

Mullins  was  named  to  a  first  team 
berth  on  All-America  teams  picked 
by  Sporting  News  and  Look  magazine. 
The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  selected  him  on  their 
second  teams. 

In  addition  to  All-America  honors 
Mullins  was  named  to  the  All-ACC 
team,  the  All-ACC  Tournament  team, 
the  all-tournament  team  for  the  NCAA 
Eastern  Regionals  (as  well  as  the 
tournament's  most  valuable  player) 
and  the  all-tournament  team  for  the 
NCAA  finals  in  Kansas  City. 

Jay  Buckley  was  placed  on  the 
All-ACC  Tournament  team,  a  second 
team  berth  on  the  All-ACC  team  and 
honorable  mention  in  the  UPI  All- 
America  selections. 

Hack  Tison  was  voted  a  second 
team  berth  on  the  All-ACC  team  and 
the  All-ACC  Tournament  team.  Steve 
Vacendak  occupied  a  first  team  posi- 
tion on  the  all-tournament  team  for 
the  NCAA  Eastern  Regionals  and 
Denny  Ferguson  was  on  the  All-ACC 
Tournament's  second  team. 
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New  England  Life  agent  Ken  Mellen  (Utica 
College)  calls  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ray  Cook  in  Utica,  New  York. 


How  many  reasons  do  you  need  to  change  careers? 


Two  good  reasons  were  enough  for  Ken  Mellen. 
Although  he  was  already  off  to  a  promising  start  in 
another  business,  he  chose  a  new  career  in  life 
insurance  with  New  England  Life.  As  Ken  puts  it: 
"I  wanted  a  chance  for  unlimited  earnings.  And  I 
wanted  work  that  would  give  me  freedom  to  make 
my  own  career  decisions." 

How's  Ken  doing  in  his  new  career?  By  the  end 
of  his  first  year  with  us,  he  had  sold  more  than  one 
million  dollars  worth  of  life  insurance!  (And  his 
income  was  already  well  up  into  five  figures.) 

That's  an  impressive  achievement.  But  Ken  has 
the  right  things  going  for  him.  Enthusiasm. 
Determination.  Sound  New  England  Life  training. 
Diligence  in  applying  that  training.  And  the  ability 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  people  he  deals  with. 

Take  his  association  with  Ray  Cook,  for 
example.    Ray,   who   owns   the   Kirby  Vacuum 


Cleaner  Distributorship  in  Utica,  signed  up  for 
personal  life  insurance  with  Ken.  He  liked  the  way 
things  were  handled  and  called  Ken  in  to  work 
out  a  group  insurance  plan  for  his  salesmen.  These 
men,  in  turn,  were  so  impressed  that  each  of  them 
went  to  Ken  for  personal  life  insurance.  Begin 
to  see  how  Ken  reached  the  million  mark? 

Does  this  kind  of  challenging,  rewarding  career 
sound  good  to  you?  There  are  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities in  it — especially  with  the  guidance  and 
support  of  a  good  company.  Find  out  if  you  can 
meet  our  qualifications.  Write  to  Vice  President 
John  Barker,  Jr.,  501  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02117. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INS.  CO.    INDIVIDUAL  AND   GROUP 
LIFE  INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES,  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH   PLANS 


THESE  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ARE  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE  REPRESENTATIVES:  DUKE:  Kenneth  V. 
Robinson,  '31,  Hartford  •  Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia  •  Normal  L.  Wherrett,  '38,  San  Francisco  •  E.  R.  McMillin,  Jr.,  Gen- 
eral Agent,  '40,  Nashville  •  George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point,  N.  C.  •  Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Manchester  •  Edwin  M. 
Couleur,  '50,  Chicago  •  Harry  M.  Piper,  '56,  Tampa  •  Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Jr.,  '59,  Charlotte  GEORGIA  TECH:  G.  Nolan  Beardon, 
'29,  Los  Angeles  •  Carl  S.  Ingle,  CLU,  '33,  Jacksonville  •  Joe  A.  Sowed,  '47,  Montgomery  GEORGIA:  Edwin  F.  McCarthy,  '13, 
Atlanta  •  Don  B.  Conley,  '24,  Seattle  •  Richard  F.  Stephens,  '27,  Atlanta  •  Gordon  M.  Rainey,  Jr.,  '49,  Atlanta  •  John  W.  Brock, 
Jr.,  '52,  Chattanooga  •  Fred  L.  (Buddy)  Randle,  Jr.,  '54,  Atlanta  •  Thomas  D.  Bailey,  '59,  Atlanta  •  Howard  W.  Fisch,  Jr.,  '60, 
Atlanta  VANDERBILT:  Clifford  Love,  Jr.,  '37,  Nashville  •  Leroy  C.  Train,  '42,  Chattanooga  •  Alan  T.  Ross,  '44,  Nashville  • 
Hugh  B.  Bright,  '47,  Nashville  •  William  B.  Rainey,  '50,  Nashville  •  I.  Stanley  Magrill,  '57,  Nashville  VIRGINIA:  Philip  F. 
Bowie,  '24,  Chattanooga  •  Edward  L.  Moore,  '37,  Dallas  •  Benjamin  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  '49,  Richmond  •  Daniel  W.  Casey,  '53,  New 
York  •  Thomas  D.  Oates,  '63,  Memphis. 


SPORTS 

continued  from  page  21 

1964  Football  Schedule 

Two  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
1964  football  schedule  from  that  of 
last  season:  Tulane  replaces  Clemson 
and  Army  replaces  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

The  schedule:  September  19  at 
South  Carolina;  September  26,  Vir- 
ginia; October  3  at  Tulane;  October 
10,  Maryland;  October  17,  North 
Carolina  State;  October  24  at  Army; 
October  13,  Georgia  Tech  (Home- 
coming) ;  November  7  at  Wake  Forest; 
November  14  at  Navy;  November  21 
at  North  Carolina. 


BASKETBALL  RESULTS 

Duke       92       Penn  State  62 

Duke       76     *Ohio  State  75 

Duke        86     *West    Virginia  81 

Duke       92       Vanderbilt  97 

Duke       75       Clemson  52 

Duke        77       South  Carolina  70 

Duke        84       Virginia  73 

Duke       67       Michigan  83 

Duke        84  ** Auburn  67 

Duke        79   **  Kentucky  81 

Duke       91       N-  c-  State  70 

Duke       81       Clemson  75 

Duke       84       North  Carolina  64 

Duke       67       Tennessee  65 

Duke       80       South  Carolina  67 

Duke      121       Navy  63 

Duke       66       N.  C.  State  48 

Duke      104       Maryland  72 

Duke       80       Virginia  59 

Duke       82       Davidson  75 

Duke       71       Wake  Forest  72 

Duke       84       Maryland  63 

Duke       98       Wake  Forest  83 

Duke      104       North  Carolina  69 

Duke       75     IN.  C.  State  44 

Duke       65     tNorth  Carolina  49 

Duke       80     tWake  Forest  59 

Duke        87  ttVillanova  73 

Duke      101   ttConnecticut  54 

Duke       91     §  Michigan  80 

Duke       83     §UCLA  98 

*West  Virginia  Centennial 
**Sugar  Bowl  Tournament 

tACC  Tournament 
ttNCAA  Eastern  Regionals 

§NCAA  Finals 


TAX  CUT— 
1964  VERSION 

continued  from  page  13 


Germany  and  Japan  is  frequently  cited. 
When  there  are  substantial  unemployed 
and  mobile  resources  and  when  deficit- 
financed  expenditures,  as  well  as  sub- 
sequently induced  private  expenditures, 
are  directed  toward  employing  these 
resources,  output  and  employment  rise. 
In  postwar  Germany  and  Japan  these 
conditions  were  not  met,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  frequently  also  the  case  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  deny  completely  that 
there  may  be  an  issue  here.  Given  the 
President's  particular  proposals  for 
reducing  government  expenditures  and 
cutting  taxes,  the  net  effect  on  money 
demand,  itself,  and  the  extent  of  sub- 
sequent increases  in  employment  and 
prices  are  far  from  certain. 

2.  Deficits  always  increase  the  money 
supply.  Given  the  facts  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  neither  permitted  to  engage 
in  new-money  or  "printing-press"  fi- 
nance nor  does  our  central  bank  under- 
write new  issues  of  Treasury  securities, 
the  money  increase  is  both  moderate 
(since  bank  reserves  are  not  affected) 
and  occurs  only  to  the  extent  that 
commercial  banks  acquire  the  securi- 
ties from  the  Treasury  or  private 
sellers.  Nearly  all  of  the  money  supply 
of  the  U.S.  has  been  created  as  part 
of  the  banking  system's  lending  to  the 
nonbank  public.  Further,  the  Treasury 
has  for  some  months  been  deliberately 
avoiding  the  sale  of  new  securities  to 
banks. 

3.  Government  debts,  like  private  debts, 
must  be  paid  off  or  bankruptcy  will 
result.  People  who  assert  this  are 
mixing-up  internally-  and  externally- 
held  debt.  Substantial  portions  of  the 
federal  debt  have  not  been  held  by 
foreigners  for  the  past  150  years.  Pri- 
vate debt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  its 
nature  held  externally  to  the  debtor. 
Consider  a  simple,  although  not  entire- 
ly satisfactory,  analogy.  When  a  father 
lends   to   his   son   and   only   heir,   the 


family's  total  resources  are  unchanged; 
subsequent  payments  of  interest  and 
principal  likewise  do  not  alter  the 
family's  resources  nor  would  indefinite 
renewals  of  the  loan  to  the  son  or 
even  to  his  heirs.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  son  had  borrowed  from  a  loan 
company,  the  family's  initial  command 
over  resources  would  have  increased, 
but  subsequent  payment  of  interest  and 
principal  would  reduce  the  family's 
command  over  resources.  Further,  the 
longer  the  loan  was  outstanding,  the 
greater  would  be  the  total  loss  of 
resources. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  to  say  that 
internally  held  national  debts  are  burden- 
less.  There  are  many  real  and  subtle 
burdens,  although  the  actual  burdens  are 
very  different  from  popular  conceptions. 
The  worst  burden  is  measured  in  terms 
of  what  we  give  up  in  private  output 
when  we  let  the  government,  through 
deficit-financed  expenditures,  bid  away 
productive  resources.  If  it  bids  away 
otherwise  unemployed  resources,  there  is 
no  such  burden.  Since  most  of  the 
present  national  debt  arose  during  the 
Second  World  War,  the  burden  was  in 
terms  of  whatever  amount  of  private  out- 
put was  unavoidably  sacrificed.  There 
are  also  important  burdens  associated 
with  the  conduct  of  monetary  policy  and 
with  managing  the  debt  and  financing 
its  interest  cost,  but  these  would  take  us 
far  afield. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  democracy 
that  informed  discussions  of  important 
public  issues  constantly  take  place.  I 
have  tried  to  outline  for  you  very  briefly 
an  approach  to  the  democratic  solution 
of  economic  problems  which  has  been 
officially  attacked  in  Russia  as  establish- 
ing "among  the  working  class  the  danger- 
ous illusion  that  it  is  possible  within  the 
framework  of  capitalist  society  to  elim- 
inate crises  and  unemployment."  The 
fight  against  such  thinking  has  been 
called  "one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
for  the  ideological  work  of  Marxist 
economic  science."  It  is  of  some  com- 
fort, to  me  at  least,  that  last  fall,  in  an 
extensive  survey  of  economists,  who  are 
supposed  to  rarely  agree  about  anything, 
84  per  cent  favored  a  tax  cut  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
lohnson.  Ponder  well  whether  you  re- 
gard the  President's  economics  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  as  "outworn  econom- 
ic thinking"  and  "economic  quackery" 
or  whether  you  regard  his  economics,  as 
some  have  said  about  Christianity,  as 
long  preached  but  never  really  tried. 
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REUNION:  MAY  29- JUNE  1 

Commencement  Week  End  at  Duke  is 
the  traditional  time  for  class  reunions, 
alumni  functions  and  graduation  exer- 
cises. This  year's  Reunion  will  begin 
on  Friday,  May  29  and  run  through 
Monday,  June  1. 

The  week-end  program  of  activities  will 
feature  events  for  all  returning  alumni, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  reunion  classes. 
Of  special  interest  to  all  alumni  will  be 
the  Alumni  Lectures-Series  VI  on  Satur- 
day morning  May  30.  This  year's  pro- 
gram will  be  a  panel  discussion  on 
Latin  America  entitled  "Our  Neighbors 
to  the  South."  It  will  be  conducted  by 
outstanding  Duke  professors  who  are 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

Another  highlight  of  the  reunion  sched- 
ule is  the  General  Alumni  Dinner  on 
Saturday  night.  All  alumni  are  also 
invited  to  take  guided  tours  of  the  campus 
to  see  first-hand  the  changes  and  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  recent 
years.  In  addition,  the  annual  alumni  golf 
tournament  will  be  played  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  for  all  afficionados  of  the 
sport. 

Special  programs  and  activities  are 
being  planned  for  the  reunion  classes, 
but  this  should  not  deter  alumni  from 
other  classes  from  returning  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Accommodations  will  be  provided 
in  the  newly  renovated  Freshman  dormi- 
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President  Douglas  Maitland  Knight  received  a  standing  ovation  from  more  than  350 
Duke  Alumni  in  the  New  York  City  area.  Toastmaster  for  the  gala  February  dinner 
at  the  St.  Regis  Roof  was  William  P.  Tudor  '56.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sprinkle  '23,  AM  '24, 
DD  '49  gave  the  invocation  and  Robert  L.  Hatcher,  Jr.  '28  introduced  Dr.   Knight. 


tories  and  the  Junior-Versity  will  again 
operate  for  the  youngsters. 

ALUMNAE  DAY 

The  University's  annual  Alumnae  Day 
will  be  held  this  year  on  Saturday,  May 
2.  There  will  be  three  special  features 
on  the  program. 

At  10:30  a.m.  alumnae  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  Mrs.  Douglas  M. 
Knight  and  Dr.  Margaret  Ball,  dean  of 
the  Woman's  College,  at  a  coffee  hour 
given  in  their  honor  by  the  Alumnae 
Council  at  Pegram  House. 

The  coffee  hour  will  be  followed  by 
the  dedication  of  the  Woman's  College 
Auditorium  as  the  Alice  M.  Baldwin 
Auditorium. 

President  Douglas  M.  Knight  will  be 
the  special  guest  and  featured  speaker  at 
an  Alumnae  Luncheon. 

Program  details  will  be  announced  in 
the  near  future  according  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Kestler  Clyde,  chairman  of  the  steering 
committee. 


Local  Associations 


Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

More  than  160  Duke  Alumni  and 
friends  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Greensboro  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion on  January  23  to  hear  Dr.  Douglas 
Maitland  Knight,  President  of  Duke 
University. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Greens- 
boro Country  Club  and  included  social 
hour  prior  to  dinner.  Roger  L.  Mar- 
shall, Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  also  attended  from  the 
University. 

Konrad  K.  Fish  '56  L  '59,  outgoing 
president,  presided  over  the  meeting  and 
introduced  Dr.  Knight.  During  a  short 
business  meeting  the  following  alumni 
were  selected  to  head  the  Association 
for  1964-65:  president,  Richard  Max- 
well BSCE  '55;  vice-president,  Lynn 
Holsclaw  Buchanan  (Mrs.  John  W.)  '59; 
continued  on  page  26 
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secretary-treasurer,  Edgar  B.  Fisher,  Jr. 
'57  L  '61;  and  alumnae  council  repre- 
sentative, Emily  Marshall  Smither  Long 
(Mrs.  J.  D.)  '42. 

Petersburg,  Virginia 

Duke  alumni  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Petersburg  met  on  January 
24  to  organize  the  Petersburg  Duke 
Alumni  Association.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  R.  Miller  '55  and 
Philemon  N.  Allen,  Jr.  '52  the  group 
held  its  organizational  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Petersburg.  The  program  included 
remarks  by  Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director 
of  Alumni  Affairs,  and  the  Duke  film, 
"Quest  without  End." 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
president,  Mr.  Allen;  vice  president, 
Mr.  Miller;  secretary,  Gerald  M.  Vaiden, 
Jr.  BD  '61;  treasurer,  Jean  Gerard 
Smith  (Mrs.  Landon  C.)  '58;  and 
alumnae  council  representative,  Sandra 
Heath  James  (Mrs.  Thomas  R.)  '60. 

Richmond,  Virginia 

The  Richmond  Duke  Alumni  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  was  guest  speaker  for 
the  occasion. 

During  a  business  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  officers:  president, 
Gustav  Margraf  L  '39;  vice  president. 
George  R.  Wagoner  '50;  secretary.  June 
Minder  Bachtell  (Mrs.  Clifton  M..  Jr.) 
and  treasurer,  Frank  H.  Abernathy,  Jr. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Duke  alumni  living  in  Hawaii  got 
together  recently  at  the  Cannon  Club 
atop  Diamond  Head  to  discuss  possibili- 
ties of  forming  an  active  "Duke  Alumni 
Club  of  Hawaii."  Dr.  William  G. 
Anlyan,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  As- 
sociate Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
gave  a  brief  resume  of  what  is  going 
on  at  the  University,  especially  insofar 
as   Duke's    new   president   is   concerned. 

Dr.  H.  William  Goebert,  Jr.  '53  was 
in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Greater  Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  A.  Sebastian  '56,  president  of 
the  Association,  reports  that  more  than 
300  alumni  and  friends  attended  a  re- 
ception following  the  Duke-Maryland 
Basketball  Game  on  February  8,  at  the 
Park  University  Motel. 

The  victory  celebration  included  the 
presentation  of  a  cake  to  Coach  Bubas 
commemorating  his  100th  victory  since 
coming  to  Duke  in   1960. 


CLASS 
NOTES 


'15 


next  reunion:  1965 


Mrs.  Fannie  Vann  Simmons  (AM 
'19)  of  Kenly,  N.  C,  is  an  enthusiastic 
traveler,  having  made  a  trip  around  the 
world  last  spring.  Her  many  hobbies 
and  activities  added  to  her  enjoyment 
of  the  tour  for,  among  other  things,  she 
increased  her  collections  of  charms  and 
stamps. 


'16 


next  reunion:  1964 


Iris    Chappelle    Turlington    (Mrs. 
H.    C),    President 
Box  587 
Dunn,  N.  C. 
Harry     L.     Dalton     of     Charlotte, 
N.  C,  has  a  private  collection  of  about 
300  works  of  art.     Last  fall  an  exhibit 
from    the    American    portion    was    dis- 
played  in   the    Duke    Woman's    College 
Library  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Department    of    Art    and    the    Student 
Union. 


'21 


next  reunion:  1967 


C.  H.  Benson  has  been  promoted  to 
the  post  of  Vice  President  and  Actuarial 
Consultant  with  Pilot  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


'24 


next  reunion:  1967 


Homer  McNeely,  Sr.,  is  manager  of 
Tampa  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, Tampa,  Fla. 


Oalena  ^\ 


cademtLy 


Sound  college-preparatory  curriculum,  ad- 
vanced placement  program  in  mathematics. 
Grades  9-12.  Individual  guidance.  Sense 
of  personal  responsibility  achieved  through 
effective  Student  Government.  Language 
laboratory.  Excellent  music,  art,  varied 
sports.  192nd  session.  Early  application 
recommended.     Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Litwinchuk,  M.A.,  Principal 

Salem  Academy,  Box  D 

Winston-Salem  2.  North  Carolina 


Edwin  P.  Finch  '32  was  recently  elected 
President  of  the  Brown  &  Williamson 
Tobacco  Corporation   in  Louisville,  Ky. 


'28 


next  reunion:  1966 


Clarence  R.  Carpenter  (AM  '29), 
director  of  the  department  of  instruc- 
tional services  for  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  the  planning  committee  for 
the  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center 
to  be  located  near  Harrisburg. 


'30 


next  reunion:  1965 


Joseph  J.  Mathews  (AM  '31),  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Emory  University, 
is  president  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Association. 


'31 


next  reunion:  1965 


Julian  S.  Neal  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  Fidelity  and  De- 
posit Company  of  Maryland,  with 
offices  in  Baltimore. 


'32 


next  reunion:  1965 


Elizabeth  Clarke  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  who  works  for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad,  is  staff  assistant  in  the 
passenger  traffic  department.  She  is 
concerned  primarily  with  promotion 
and  sales  of  conventions,  tours  and 
special  parties. 

George  W.  Joyner  MD  of  Asheboro, 
N.  C,  has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
International   College   of   Surgeons. 

Dr.  Arthur  Koffler,  a  general 
practitioner  and  radiologist  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  is  president  of  the  Stamford 
Medical  Society.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  children. 
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'33 


next  reunion:  1964 


J.  Alexander  McLean,  President 
1606  Sycamore  Street 
Durham,   N.    C. 
Harold   B.   Wright,   Jr.,   is   minister 
of  First   Methodist  Church,  Englewood, 
N.  J. 


'34 


next  reunion:  1964 


Carl  F.  Schock,  President 
7 1    Interlaken   Avenue 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Robert    T.     Pearsall     has     opened 
Pearsall     Company,     Executive     Search 
Consultants,    for    the    "search,    recruit- 
ment, appraisal   and  selection  of  execu- 
tive   and    other    key    personnel."      His 
office  is  in  New  York  City. 


'35 


next  reunion:  1964 


Miss  Trurlu  Strickland,  President 
2711   Hampton  Avenue 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Roland  H.  Cline  EE  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  manager,  metals  industry 
sales,  for  the  electrical  apparatus  and 
systems  division  of  Allis-Chalmers  with 
headquarters  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Pre- 
viously he  was  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's Pittsburgh  district  office. 


'36 


next  reunion:  1964 


Thomas  C.  Parsons,  President 
1120 — 12th  Avenue 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Ray  S.  Cody  BD  is  minister  of  Trip- 
lett  Methodist  Church,  Mooresville, 
N.  C.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters  and  one  granddaughter. 

Clarence  F.  Speicher  is  president  of 
Coal  Operators  Casualty  Company, 
Rockwood,  Pa. 


'38 


next  reunion:  1968 


Bob  Van  Camp  is  senior  announcer 
of  WSB  Radio,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is 
also  music  director  and  host  of  the 
morning  show  "Merry-Go-Round." 

Bill  J.  Williams  (LLB  '41),  a 
general  building  contractor  and  land 
developer  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  has  been 
named  housing  advisor  in  Brazil  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Following  an  orientation  period 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  he  goes  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  work  with  Brazilian  offi- 
cials in  developing  and  carrying  out 
housing  plans  for  low  income  families  in 
urban  development  and  slum  clearance 
areas. 


John  R.  Pepper  II  '37,  president  of 
Pepway,  Inc.,  was  named  a  director  of 
the    First    National    Bank    of    Memphis. 


'39 


silver  anniversary:    1964 


E.   S.  Swindell,  Jr.,  President 
1611  High  Street 
Durham,  N.   C. 

J.  Forbes  Rogers  (MD  '42)  has  been 
named  associate  chief  of  the  department 
of  surgery  at  Stamford  Hospital,  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  since  1951  and  chairman  of  the 
Hospital  tumor  committee  since  1953. 
Mrs.  Rogers  is  the  former  Maydee 
Barrett. 


'41 


next  reunion:  1966 


Richard  L.  Stephens  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  supervisor  in  the  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  office  of  Du  Pont's  Organic  Chemi- 
cals  Department. 


'42 


next  reunion:  1967 


Albert  H.  Wilson  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  comptroller  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Married: 

Elizabeth  Leatherwood  Good  RN, 
BSN  to  Otis  P.  Wright  on  April  14. 
Residence:    Dallas,  Texas. 


'43 


next  reunion:  1968 


J.  A.  Baer,  II,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Mercantile  Trust 
Company. 


Paul  M.  German  '43  has  become  vice 
president — marketing  of  Seamless  Rubber 
Company    in   New    Haven,    Connecticut. 


Born: 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Elizabeth  Johnson  Leonard  (Mrs. 
Louis  F.)  and  Mr.  Leonard,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  on  May  23.  Named  Susan 
Elizabeth. 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Robert  D.  Young  and  Mrs.  Young, 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  in  May. 


'44 


next  reunion:  1965 


Roy  M.  Anderson,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Continental  Bak- 
ing Company,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  He  resides  in 
Riverside,  Conn. 

Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Mary  Lindsay 
Gordon  Holland  (Mrs.  S.  L,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Holland,  Statesville,  N.  C,  on  Nov. 
1,  1962.     Named  Stamey  Jones,  III. 


'45 


next  reunion:  1965 


Robert  L.  Ramey  EE,  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  is  the  author  of  Electronics 
and  Instrumentation,  a  book  published 
by  Wadsworth  Publishing  Company  last 
November. 

Born: 

Fifth  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Dorothy  Evans  MacDougall  (Mrs. 
Howard  H.)  and  Mr.  MacDougall, 
York,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  27,   1963. 

46  next  reunion:  1965 

Arthur  W.   Dennis  BD   is  chaplain 
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at   the   Norfolk   Naval   Shipyard,   Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Born: 
Third   daughter   to   Paul   W.    Yount, 
Jr.  and  Mrs.  Yount,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y., 
on  April   17.     Named  Sylvia  Leslie. 


Ruegger,    Hillsdale,    N.    J.,    on    Jan.    4, 
1963.     Named  Christopher  Allen. 


'47 


next  reunion:  1968 


S.  Frank  Logan  AM  is  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

Jesse  E.  Miller  (MF  '48)   of  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,   is  vice  president  of  City 
Federal   Savings   and   Loan   Association. 
Married: 

Dorothy  Hall  Wansker  to  John 
Stratton  Leedy  on  April  27.  Residence: 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Chester 
W.  Fink  (MD  '51)  and  Mrs.  Fink, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  on  June  10. 

A  son  to  Margaret  Emhardt  John- 
son (Mrs.  Thomas  F.,  Jr.)  and  Mi 
Johnson,  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  Jan.  14, 
1963.     Named  William   Harrison. 


'48 


NEXT  REUNION:    1968 


Born: 
Fourth  child  and  first  son  to  Samuel 
A.   Garland  and  Eugenia  Stone  Gar- 
land   '49,    Fitzgerald,    Ga.,   on   June    9. 
Named  Samuel  A.,  III. 


'49 


next  reunion:  1968 


Joseph  M.  Duncan  EE  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly  created  position  of 
manager  of  general  industrial  systems 
in  Allis-Chalmers  General  Products  Di- 
vision. He  had  been  manager  of  the 
North  Central  Region  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  since   1961. 

B.     Bruce    Wilson     ME    is    general 
manager    of    Pollard    Ball    and    Roller 
Bearing  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
Born: 

Third  son  to  Shirley  Zittrouer 
Bryan  (Mrs.  Paul  E.)  and  Commander 
Bryan,  Coronado,  Calif.,  on  April  27. 
Named  Kenneth  Paul. 

Third  son  to  Floyd  A.  Elliott  and 
Mrs.  Elliott,  Chester,  S.  C,  on  May  20. 

Fourth  child  and  first  son  to  Henry 
S.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Harris,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  Feb.   26,    1963.     Named   Jess   Evan. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Charles  Keck  (MD  '53)  and  Mrs. 
Keck,  McLean,  Va.,  on  April  26. 
Named   Thomas   Langley. 

Second  son  to  Zeta  Garland  Rueg- 
ger (Mrs.  Walter)  RN,  BSN  and  Mr. 


'50 


next  reunion:  1966 


Julius  J.  Gwyn  (LLB  '53)  of  Reids- 
ville,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  a  trustee 
for  the  newly  established  community 
college  for  Rockingham  County  by 
Governor  Sanford. 

Born: 

Third  son  to  Leonard  R.  Dinkler 
ME  and  Mrs.  Dinkier,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
on  July  6.     Named  Paul  Ronald. 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Luck  Flanders  Gambrell  (Mrs. 
David  H.)  and  Mr.  Gambrell  on  June 
22.     Named  Mary. 

Second  son  to  Jean  Holland  Radley 
(Mrs.  J.  Jeffrey,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Radley, 
Bowie,  Md.,  on  Aug.  25.  Named  Leslie 
Dale. 

Fourth  child  and  second  son  to  Wil- 
liam R.  Roberts,  Jr.,  EE  and  Mrs. 
Roberts,  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  March 
13,   1963.     Named  Thomas  Benton,  III. 

Third  daughter  to  Milton  Lee  Tager 
CE  and  Mrs.  Tager,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
on  May  23.     Named  Deborah  Joy. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Max  L. 
Williamson  CE  and  Mrs.  Williamson, 
Kirkwood,  Mo.,  on  March  20.  1963. 
Named   Mark  Dennis. 


'51 


next  reunion:  1966 


Last  Nov.  1  Charles  H.  Wilson  was 
assigned  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Com- 
pany's district  manager  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Dr.  C.  Robert  Gossett  and  Mrs. 
Gossett.  Oxon  Hill,  Md.,  on  June  21. 
Named  Mary  Carolyn. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  John  O. 
Jones  and  Alison  Pope  Jones  '56, 
Northfield.  111.,  on  March  20.  1963. 
Named   James   Paul. 

A  daughter  to  B.  F.  (Dick)  Lane  and 
Mrs.  Lane,  Midland,  N.  C,  on  March  12, 
1963.     Named  Ann  Leigh. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  W. 
Steve  Lang  (MD  '55)  and  Mrs.  Lang, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  on  June  24.  Named 
Nancy    Kathryn. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Marjorie  Olds  Leenhouts  (Mrs.  James 
W.)  and  Mr.  Leenhouts,  Midland, 
Mich.,  on  Aug.  15.  Named  Martha 
Ward. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Alan 
G.  MacDonald  ME  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Donald.  Trenton.  N.  J.,  on  Feb.  28,  1963. 
Named  Nancy  Elizabeth. 


Bernard  L.  Elias  '40,  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Naval  Reserve,  received 
the  first  recruiting  achievement  com- 
mendation ever  awarded  by  the  Secretary 
of  Navy  to  an  active  Naval  reservist 
from   Captain   J.   N.   Durio,   at  Atlanta. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Philip 
L.  Roseberry  (MD  '56)  and  Mart! 
Simpson  Roseberry  '58,  York,  Pa.,  on 
May  16.     Named  Philip  Andrew. 

Third  daughter  to  Lehman  N.  Ster- 
ling (MD  '56)  and  Mrs.  Sterling,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho,  on  June  15.  Named 
Lorinda  Lee. 

Identical  twins,  fourth  and  fifth  sons, 
to  Charles  W.  Throckmorton,  III, 
and  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  Richmond,  Va., 
on  March  28,  1963.  Named  Albert  Lee 
and  Robert  James. 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
John  E.  White  CE  and  Mrs.  White, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  May  14.  Named 
Suzanne. 


'52 


next  reunion:  1966 


Patricia  Whitaker  Hawfield  (Mrs. 
James  H.)  has  joined  the  staff  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Norwood  Parish,  Bethes- 
da-Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  as  parish  assistant 
in  Christian  Education.  She  is  also 
taking  graduate  work  in  Christian  Edu- 
cation at  American  University. 
Married: 

Barbara  Dee  Fish  RN  to  Ian  R. 
Gatland  on  July  27.  Residence:  Balti- 
more,  Md. 

Born: 

Seventh  child,  a  daughter,  to  Mar- 
garet Braun  Howard  BSNEd  and 
Robert  M.  Howard  (MD  '56),  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  on  Sept.  11.  Named  Katharine. 

Fourth  child  and  first  daughter  to 
William  G.  Kaelin  (LLB  '54)  and  Mrs. 
Kaelin,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.,  on 
Jan.  29,   1963.     Named  Margaret  Anne. 
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William  H.  Gatling  '43  recently  be- 
came vice-president  of  Jefferson  Stand- 
ard   Life    Insurance,    Norfolk,    Virginia. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  S.  Perry 
Keziah,  Jr.  (LLB  '54)  and  Mrs.  Keziah, 
High  Point,  N.  C,  on  June  30.  Named 
Sanford   Perry,   III. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Jacquelin  Lewis  Maguire  (Mrs. 
Charles  D.)  and  Mr.  Maguire,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  in  January  1963.  Named 
Tracy  Ellen. 

Fourth  child  and  first  son  to  Robert 
A.  Penter  and  Mrs.  Penter,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  June  18.     Named  Robert  Linde. 

Seventh  child  and  fifth  daughter  to 
A.  W.  Renualt  (MD  '56)  and  Ruth 
Kimmel  Renualt  '53,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  March  27,  1963.  Named  Donna 
Michelle. 

Sixth  child  and  third  daughter  to  Dr. 
Paul  C.  Ronca  and  Mrs.  Ronca,  Ken- 
more,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1963. 


'53 


next  reunion:  1969 


Jon  P.  O'Donnell,  his  wife,  Mildred 
Miller  O'Donnell  RN  '52,  and  their 
two  daughters  live  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
He  is  teaching  English  literature  at 
Prince  George's  College,  Suitland. 

Ronald  M.  Schwartz  (LLB  '56)  is 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Macrides, 
Zezima  &  Schwartz,  Stamford,  Conn. 


'54 


next  reunion:  1964 


John   E.    Featherston,   President 
1614   Delaware  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 
John  L.   Sally  CE  of  Durham  has 
been  made  vice  president  in  charge   of 
fabricated   sales   for   Peden   Steel    Com- 
pany of  Raleigh. 


William  W.  Neal  III  '54  has  become 
data  processing  manager  for  the  Royal 
McBee   Corporation   in    Tampa,   Florida. 

Born: 
Second  son  to  Nancy  Sloan  Johnson 
and  Capt.   James  R.  Johnson,  Jr.   '55, 
APO,   New   York,    N.   Y.,   on   Jan.    28, 
1963.     Named   David. 


'55 


next  reunion:  1965 


On  Jan.  1  Luther  E.  Barnhardt,  Jr. 
(MD  '58)  completed  his  residency  in 
radiology  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  became  associated  with  the 
Asheville,  N.  C,  Radiological  Group. 
He  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Westbrook 
Barnhardt,  have  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 

Married: 

Peter  D.  Grumhaus  to  Gabriele 
Spiess  on  June  29.  Residence:  Lake 
Forest,  111. 

Born: 

Second  son  to  William  R.  Barnard 
and  Mrs.  Barnard,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
on  April  15.     Named  Christopher  Robb. 

A  daughter  to  Jacquelyn  Brownlee 
Creuser  (Mrs.  Kenton  B.)  and  Mr. 
Creuser,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Jan.  28,  1963. 
Named  Jolie  Jean. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Harry  C.  Davis,  III  and  Mrs.  Davis, 
Bridgeville,  Del.,  on  Sept.  13.  Named 
Jennifer  Sarah. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Robert 
L.  Gude  and  Mrs.  Gude,  New  York, 
N.  Y,  in  March,  1963.  Named  Theo 
Nina  Elizabeth. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Peter  F.  Hochreiter  and  Susan  Brig- 
ham  Hochreiter  '57,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 
on  March  16,  1963.  Named  Mary 
Wood. 


William  E.  Lowe  '56  has  been  pro- 
moted to  data  processing  manager  for 
Royal    McBee,    Montgomery,    Alabama. 

Third  daughter  to  Dr.  Oliver  L. 
Jones,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  June  14.  Named  Patricia 
Paty. 

Third  daughter  to  Robert  D.  Kehoe 
and  Mrs.  Kehoe,  Princeton  Junction, 
N.  J.,  on  Sept.  9.  Named  Kristen 
Lorraine. 

First  child  and  son  to  Lavern  Olney 
Lankford  (Mrs.  Robert  J.)  and  Mr. 
Lankford,  Dallas,  Texas,  on  Jan.  6, 
1963.     Named  Bruce  Olney. 

A  son  to  Charles  P.  McClellan  and 
Mrs.  McClellan,  Doraville,  Ga.,  on  April 
6.     Named  Charles  Van  Buren. 

Third  son  to  Elizabeth  Bowler  Mc- 
Donald (Mrs.  Bruce  A.)  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, Glencoe,  111.,  on  May  13. 
Named  Scott  Anderson. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Paul  W.  Markwood,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Markwood,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  May, 
1963.     Named  Cathy. 

First  child  and  son  to  Joseph  H. 
Wilkinson  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  on  May  6.  Named  Mark 
Hamilton. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
William  Woldin  and  Mrs.  Woldin, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  on  July  22.  Named 
Lisa  Marie. 


'56 


next  reunion:  1966 


Richard  G.  Amos  CE  has  been  made 
safety  director  of  The  Standard  Oil  No. 
1  Refinery  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  has  been  working  since   1957. 

Bowden  W.  Ward,  Jr.,  ME,  formerly 
instructor  of  mechanical  engineering  at 
the    University    of    Maryland,    received 
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the  MS  degree  from  that  institution  in 
June,  1963.  He  is  currently  employed 
as  an  aerospace  research  engineer  at 
NASA's  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
at  Greenbelt,  Md.,  and  resides  in  Hyatts- 
ville. 

Married: 

Herbert  Barth  Ray  to  Eva  Grundt 
Larsen  on  May  11.  Residence:  Chen- 
ango Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
C.  V.  Alexander,  Jr.  (MD  '59)  and 
Elaine  Stump  Alexander  BSN  '61, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  June  23.  Named 
Kimberly  Anne. 

Third  daughter  to  R.  Dale  Arn,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Arn,  Farmington,  Mo.,  on  May 
14.     Named  Catherine  Louise. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
James  K.  Davis  (MD  '60)  and  Nancy 
Pennington  Davis  RN  '58,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  May  24.  Named  Catherine 
Leigh. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Donald 
Goldberg  (MD  '58)  and  Sally  Cham- 
bers Goldberg  '58,  Xenia,  Ohio,  on 
Jan.    1,   1963.     Named  Pamela  Deirdre. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  A.  W. 
(Nick)  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  Aug.  1 1 .  Named  Thomas 
Scott. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Capt. 
John  R.  Kopf  CE  and  Nancy  Cur- 
rence  Kopf  '58,  Jacksonville,  Ark.,  on 
Aug.  6.     Named  Carl  David. 

First  child  and  son  to  Cynthia  Baker 
Moock  (Mrs.  R.  Theodore)  and  Mr. 
Moock,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  May  12. 
Named  Christian  Theodore. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Belitje 
Bancker  Oastler  BSN  and  Bert  R. 
Oastler  CE,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Aug.  5. 
Named  Thomas  William. 

First  child  and  son  to  John  P.  Sellers 
and  Mrs.  Sellers,  Toronto.  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  June  28.  Named  Christo- 
pher Peter. 

Fifth    child    and    fourth    daughter    to 
Susannah  Patton  Zener  and  Karl  A. 
Zener  MD  '57,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  on 
April    11.     Named  Suzanne  Adams. 
Adopted: 

A  son  by  John  B.  McKtnnon  and 
Mrs.  McKinnon,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
in  April,  1963;  born,  March  18.  Named 
Alexander  James. 


Married: 

George  O.  Hoover  to  Carol  E. 
Lloyd  on  Feb.  2,  1963.  Residence: 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Born: 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Way- 
land  Patrick  Barber,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Barber,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Feb.  20,  1963. 
Named  Andrew  Walden. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Linda 
Batchelor  Betts  and  Richard  L. 
Betts,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  on  April  15. 
Named  John  Richard. 

First  child  and  son  to  Marion  Ches- 
son  Cobble  and  H.  Dean  Cobble, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  May  30.  Named 
Britton  Dean. 

A  daughter  to  Neil  H.  Harley  CE 
and  Mrs.  Harley,  Glenview,  111.,  on  July 
14.     Named  Pamela  Carol. 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Walter  E.  Heine,  II  and  Mrs.  Heine, 
Ashley,  Ohio,  on  May  8.  Named 
Kathryn  Louise. 

Second  daughter  to  L.  Arthur  Huns- 
ley,  Jr.  (BD  '61)  and  Mrs.  Hunsley, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.,  on  June  11.  Named 
Deborah   Ann. 

Second  son  to  Dorothy  Felson  Levy 
(Mrs.  John  S.)  and  Mr.  Levy,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  April  20.  Named 
Thomas  Andrew. 

A  son  to  Robert  E.  Rider  (MD  '61) 
and  Mrs.  Rider,  Durham,  N.  G,  on 
April  6.     Named  Robert  E.,  Jr. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Mary 
McCormick  Tatem  and  Roger  W. 
Tatem  EE,  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  July 
31.     Named  Andrew  David. 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Noel  Carroll  Tatum  (Mrs.  Walter 
F.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Tatum,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
on  April  26.     Named  Grace  Noel. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Janet 
Rich  Thies  (Mrs.  Frank  R.,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Thies,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  April  26. 
Named  Frederick  Boyce. 

Third  son  to  LeDare  Hurst  Thomp- 
son (Mrs.  Broadus)  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Columbia,  S.  C,  on  Feb.  25,  1963. 
Named  Broadus,  III. 


'58 


next  reunion:  1964 


'57 


next  reunion:  1967 


Overton  S.  Suiter,  Jr.,  is  assistant 
vice  president  and  manager  of  The  Plant- 
ers National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Nash- 
ville. N.  C. 


David  A.   Quattlebaum,  President 
40  Mount  Vista 
Greenville,   S.   C. 
Edward  R.   Hardin   (LLB  '60)   is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Lovelace  and 
Hardin,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Married: 
John  R.  Aman  to  Dora  Byrd  on  May 
24.     Residence:  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Arlick  L.  Brockwell,  Jr.,  to  Caro- 


lyn Costley  on  June  7.  Residence:  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Dial  Gray  to  Stewart  D.  Winn  on 
Feb.  2,  1963.  Residence:  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla. 

The  Rev.  B.  Wayne  Kinyon  to  Alice 
E.  Henry  on  Jan.  12,  1963.  Residence: 
Brownsville,   Tenn. 

Dr.  J.  Newton  MacCormack  to  Amy 
Jean  Guill  on  June  1.  Residence:  Seattle, 
Wash. 

William  C.  Morris,  Jr.,  to  Sarah  P. 
Weaver  on  June  18.  Residence:  David- 
son, N.  C. 

Sidney  W.  Reese,  Jr.,  to  Sylvia 
Irene  Galloway  on  Aug.  11.  Residence: 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Carolyn 
Bowersox  Bowers  and  Alfred  G. 
Bowers,  Hamilton  Square,  N.  J.,  on 
July  22.     Named  Janet  Sue. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Richard  G.  Burton  and  Nancy  Fair- 
grieve  Burton,  Naperville,  111.,  on 
April   1.     Named  Janet  Lynn. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Sandra 
Ratcliff  Caswell  (Mrs.  Fred)  and 
Mr.  Caswell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  March 
21,   1963.     Named  Robert  Weston. 

Second  son  to  Thomas  E.  Chandler 
and  Mrs.  Chandler,  High  Point,  N.  C, 
on  May  9.     Named  Robert  Boren. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Albert  H. 
Creasy  and  Mrs.  Creasy,  Orange,  Calif., 
on  July    10.     Named  Elizabeth   Elaine. 

Second  daughter  to  Jacqueline  Harris 
Cushman  (Mrs.  John  P.)  and  Mr. 
Cushman,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  May  27. 
Named  Susan  Diane. 

Second  daughter  to  G.  William 
Domhoff  and  Mrs.  Domhoff,  Temple 
City,  Calif.,  in  July.    Named  Lori. 

A  daughter  to  George  L.  Hensley 
and  Mrs.  Hensley,  Sebring,  Fla.,  on 
July  13.     Named  Martee  Leigh. 

First  daughter  to  Nancy  Oexle  Hodg- 
kins  (Mrs.  John  C.)  and  Mr.  Hodgkins, 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  April  21.  Named 
Martha  Jane. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Susan 
Hill  Schmaltz  (Mrs.  Frank  F.)  and 
Mr.  Schmaltz,  Fairfield,  Ohio,  on  June 
13.     Named  Robert  Andrew. 

A  daughter  to  Helen  Rhodes  Hunt 

THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18.  Semi- 
military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location. 
Modern  facilities.  New  science  and  library 
building.  Athletics  all  ages.  Attend  own 
church.  SUMMER  CAMP  for  boys  8-15. 
Write   for   illustrated   catalog. 

121   Cherokee  Road,   Chattanooga   1,   Tennessee 
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(Mrs.  Michael  O.)  and  Mr.  Hunt, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  Feb.  14.  1963. 
Named  Elizabeth  Rhodes. 

Second  daughter  to  Sidney  R.  Siegel 
ME  and  Mrs.  Siegel,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on 
July  3.     Named  Nancy  Ellen. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Frank 
C.  Spruill,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Spruill,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  May  17.  Named  Frank, 
III. 


'59 


next  reunion:  1964 


LlNWOOD  B.  HOLLOWELL,  JR., 

President 
No.  24  Grier  Apartments 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Married : 

C.  Leland  Bassett  ME  to  Rebecca 
Mae  Bostian  on  June  29.  Residence: 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Margaret  F.  Beattie  to  Norris  L. 
Thurston  on  Sept.  14.  Residence:  Old 
Town,  Me. 

Lt.(jg)  William  L.  Dowling  to 
Sandra  Winsby  on  Sept.  7.  Residence: 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Robert  O.  Gamble  ME  to  Kelley  M. 
Browning  on  Sept.  1.  Residence:  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C. 

Wilson  M.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  to  Priscilla 
Sue  Crawford  on  Oct.  26.  Residence: 
Statesville,  N.  C. 

Roberta  Otstot  to  Hugh  D.  Barnett 
on  Aug.  24.  Residence:  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Born: 

Third  child  and  son  to  J.  Murrey 
Atkins,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Atkins,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  on  June  21.  Named  Charles 
David. 

A  daughter  to  Victor  P.  Blizard  and 
Mrs.  Blizard,  Chalfont,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  8. 
Named  Michelle  Lynn. 

A  daughter  to  Sarah  Forte  Bruner 
(Mrs.  William  M.)  and  Mr.  Bruner, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  June  22.  Named 
Sarah  Mickle. 

Second  son  to  Margery  Newton 
Farmer  (MAT  '62)  and  Joseph  C. 
Farmer,  Jr.,  MD  '62,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  June  23.  Named  Thomas  Richard- 
son. 

Second  daughter  to  Juanita  Jones 
Girand  and  James  F.  Girand,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  on  July  15.    Named  Juanita  Anne. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Doris 
Houck  Haney  (Mrs.  Fred  L.,  Jr.) 
BSN  and  Mr.  Haney,  APO,  New  York, 
on  March  12,  1963.  Named  John 
Lindley. 

Second  daughter  to  James  P.  John- 
son and  Mrs.  Johnson,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
on    Jan.    14,    1963.      Named    Katherine 


Ann. 

First  child  and  son  to  Peter  Lyon 
and  Mrs.  Lyon,  Laurel  Bay,  S.  C,  on 
July   26.     Named  Peter  Gregory. 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  Dr. 
Loren  Winston  Martin  and  Mrs. 
Martin,  Denver,  Colo.,  on  July  27. 
Named  Karen  Lynn. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Mary  Mosteller  Stuckey  and  Lewis 
N.  Stuckey,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Feb. 
12.    1963.     Named  Jennifer  Ruth. 

First  child  and  son  to  Betsy  Jane 
McCochren  Vaughan  (Mrs.  Frederick 
R.)  BSN  and  Mr.  Vaughan.  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  on  May  9.  Named  Joseph 
Eric. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Sally 
Webster  Walton  (Mrs.  Daniel  C.) 
and  Mr.  Walton,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  27.     Named  Jennifer. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
William  T.  Watson  and  Mrs.  Watson, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  June  5.  Named 
Elizabeth  Kelly. 

Second     daughter     to     John     Davtd 
Wynn    and   Bonnie   Johnstone   Wynn 
'61,    Moorestown,    N.    J.,    on   Feb.    23, 
1963.     Named   Susan   Elizabeth. 
Adopted: 

First  child  and  daughter  by  Nancy 
Hiss  Holsinger  and  M.  Paul  Hol- 
singer,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  in  July.  Named 
Lisa  Anne. 


'60 


next  reunion:  1964 


Herbert  S.   Reese,  President 
266  Colonial  Homes  Drive 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Married: 

Tom  B.  Coulter  to  Sally  Ingraham  on 
June  9.     Residence:  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Delta  Dieffenbach  to  Thomas  V. 
Greene  on  Feb.  2,  1963.  Residence: 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Shannon 
Harrison  Armstrong  (Mrs.  Robert 
L.)  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  Austin,  Texas, 
on  May  18.     Named  Martha  Louise. 

A  daughter  to  Robert  G.  Crummie 
and  Emma  Shipp  Crummie  BSN  '62, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  May  29.  Named 
Robin  Leah. 

A  daughter  to  Lieut.  Robert  J. 
Fetsko  and  Mrs.  Fetsko,  Randolph 
AFB,  Texas,  on  Jan.  2,  1963.  Named 
Judilee. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  William 
K.  Fidler  and  Mrs.  Fidler,  Mayport, 
Fla.,  on  April  5.  Named  Perry  Elisa- 
beth. 

Second  son  to  Earlene  Poole  Kist- 


ler  and  Douglas  C.  Kistler  '62,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Feb.  3,  1963.  Named 
Gregory  Durham. 

First  child  and  son  to  Laurence  I. 
Peterson  and  Mrs.  Peterson,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  Aug.  27.  Named 
Laurence  David. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Virginia 
Shuford  Yates  (Mrs.  S.  Tucker)  and 
Mr.  Yates,  Asheboro,  N.  C,  on  April 
26. 
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John  D.  Fite  LLB  and  Megan  Good- 
win Fite  are  living  in  Clearwater,  Fla., 
where  he  is  associated  with  the  law 
firm  of  Richards,  Nodine  &  Gilkey. 

John  H.  Piper  is  a  senior  at  Wesley 
Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is 
minister  to  students  at  Mt.  Vernon  Place 
Methodist  Church,  Baltimore.  In  June 
he  expects  to  be  ordained  an  elder  by 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church  where  he  will  ac- 
cept a  charge. 

Sandra  L.  Stewart  is  a  social  worker 
at  Boston  City  Hospital  child  guidance 
clinic. 

F.  Leigh  Winslow  CE  is  a  measure- 
ment engineer  in  the  laboratory  of 
Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Married: 

Michael  Bell  CE  to  Jo  Ann  Hardi- 
son  '63  in  February,  1963.  Residence: 
Arlington,  Mass. 

Martin  W.  Brueggemann  to  Donna 
M.  Steel  on  June  7.  Residence:  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Nereus  C.  English  III  to  Linda  Mae 
Trogdon  on  June  28.  Residence:  High 
Point,  N.  C. 

Terrie  Jones  to  Vernon  Lee  Whittier, 
Jr.,  on  Feb.  14,  1963.  Residence: 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Lewis  H.  Kairys  to  Linda  Tumbler  on 
March  24,  1963.  Residence:  Towson, 
Md. 

Donald  B.  Mitchell  to  Maureen 
O'Gara  on  Oct.  5.  Residence:  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  C.  O'Neil  to  Ellen  Luther  on 
Aug.  31.  Residence:  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor, N.  Y. 

William  G.  Penny  to  Joyce  Helene 
Ott  on  June  22.  Residence:  Arlington, 
Va. 

Barbara  Scherr  to  Richard  M.  Childs, 
Jr.,  on  June  1.  Residence:  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Judith  Eagan 
Armlin     (Mrs.    Anthony)     and     Mr. 
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Armlin,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  May  26. 
Named  Anthony  Edward. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Sally 
Lochrie  Bryan  (Mrs.  Reed  A.)  and 
Mr.  Bryan,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  in 
September. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Nancy  Brown  Bunch  (Mrs.  Maxey  T.) 
BSN  and  Mr.  Bunch,  Toano,  Va.,  on 
June  6.     Named  Teresa  Viola. 

A  son  to  George  I.  Clover,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Clover,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  on  July 
15.     Named  James  Randolph. 

First  child  and  son  to  C.  L.  (Pete) 
Cruse  EE  and  Mrs.  Cruse,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  on  July  5.  Named  Charles  Leslie, 
Jr. 

A  son  to  Sandra  DeRose  Davis  (Mrs. 
William  J.)  and  Mr.  Davis,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  March  1,  1963. 
Named  William  J.,  Jr. 

A  daughter  to  William  C.  Dixon 
and  Elizabeth  Nimitz  Dixon,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  4.  Named  Katherine 
Elizabeth. 

A  son  to  Ronald  G.  Kalish  ME  and 
Mrs.  Kalish,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug. 
6.     Named  Geoffrey  Orin. 

First  child  and  son  to  Frederick  R. 
Law  and  Mrs.  Law,  Rowayton,  Conn., 
on  March  1.    Named  Douglas  Reynolds. 

A  son  to  Jeanne  Allyn  Molzon 
(Mrs.  William  R.)  BSN  and  Mr.  Mol- 
zon, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  July  14. 
Named  Marc  Anderson. 

A  daughter  to  Marie  Giddings  Parker 
(Mrs.  J.  Frederick,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Parker,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  on  March  2, 
1963.     Named  Jennifer  Marie. 
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Married: 

John  D.  Boos  ME  to  Joan  S.  Victor 
in  June.     Residence:   Riverdale,  Md. 

Joanna  Makepeace  to  Marshall  C. 
Severance  on  Aug.  17.  Residence:  Ash- 
burnham,   Mass. 

H.  Wynn  Montgomery,  Jr.,  to  Kath- 
leen Callaway  on  April  20.  Residence: 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Alison  Pratt  BSN  to  Edward  N. 
Evans  on  Aug.  30.  Residence:  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

T.  Beauclerc  Rogers  IV  to  Kath- 
eryne  K.  Ferguson  in  May,  1963.  Resi- 
dence: Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  C.  Romine  to  Andrea  Jeanne 
Anthony  on  June  29.  Residence:  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Marion  Auer- 
bach  Gleason  and  J.  Marne  Gleason 
LLB,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  July  10. 
Named   Stewart  Hart. 


Phoebe  Dadakis  Sharkey  (Mrs. 
Robert  E.)  is  working  toward  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  foreign  service  at  George- 
town University  and  is  employed  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Among  those  taking  graduate  work  in 
business  and  the  schools  of  their  choice 
are:  Haviland  H.  Abbot,  Robert  J. 
Gustavson  MF,  C.  Frederick  Rolle 
CE,  Harvard;  Edwin  Lee  Chestnutt 
CE,  Robert  D.  Diamond,  Wesley  M. 
Thompson  and  George  J.  Wisecarver 
ME,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Wil- 
liam N.  Chernish  ME,  William  W. 
Priest,  Jr.,  and  James  W.  Stribling, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  George  C. 
Collett,  University  of  Virginia;  C. 
William  Crain,  Stanford;  Norman  L. 
Harritt,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Robert  L.  Heidrick,  University  of 
Chicago;  Robert  M.  O'Neal,  University 
of  Dayton;  Barry  W.  Ramsey,  Southern 
Methodist;  R.  Wilson  Sanders,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina:  and  J. 
Michael  Welsa,  Maryland. 

Graduates  taking  work  at  Divinity 
Schools  include:  Dabney  W.  Town- 
send,  Jr.,  and  Leslie  Glenn  Tyndall, 
Drew;  John  C.  Allen,  III,  I.  Peter 
Lovell.  Edward  M.  Ridout,  Sr.,  and 
Frank  A.  Stith,  III,  Duke;  Don  E. 
Bell  and  William  W.  Rankin,  II, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Frank  A.  Campbell,  Jr., 
and  William  H.  Poe,  III,  Princeton; 
Rosalind  Grier,  Helen  E.  Gwynn, 
Nancy  Pell,  Joy  Elaine  Triplett,  and 
Dennis  W.  K.  Wagner,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City;  S.  F. 
James  Abbott  and  Frederick  W.  Peck, 
Virginia  Episcopal  Seminary;  Clifford 
A.  Armour,  Jr.,  Wesley  Theological 
School;  E.  Stanly  Godbold,  Jr.,  South- 
ern Methodist;  Scott  H.  Hendrtx, 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary;  R.  Page 
Shelton,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  Robert  G.  Smith,  General 
Theological  Seminary;  and  R.  Zach 
Thomas,  III,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Richmond. 

Additional  Medical  School  graduates 
who  are  interning  are:  Thomas  H. 
Byrnes,  Jr.,  Emory  University;  Pascal 
J.  Imperato,  New  York  State  Uni- 
versity; and  Donald  J.  Kroe,  Duke. 
Married: 

William  Henry  Poe  to  Patricia 
Davis  on  Aug.  16.  Residence:  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

William  M.  Stuart  AM  to  Faye 
Shouldice  on  Aug.  17.  Residence: 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


DEATHS 

Edwin  S.  Yarbrough,  Sr.  '02  of  Dur- 
ham died  on  Jan.  26.  He  was  secretary 
of  J.  M.  Mathes  Company  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  his  duties  with  the 
company  until  a  short  while  before  his 
death.  Mr.  Yarbrough  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Half  Century  Club  and 
served  as  a  Loyalty  Fund  agent.  In 
addition  to  his  widow,  survivors  include 
a  son,  Edwin  S.  Yarbrough,  Jr.  '29  of 
Durham;  two  daughters,  Mary  Yar- 
brough Brinkmeyer  (Mrs.  R.  H.)  '35  of 
Washington,  D.  C;  and  Cornelia  Yar- 
brough Hines  (Mrs.  R.  K.)  '31  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  Tenn.;  and  a  sister, 
Mabel  Yarbrough  Smith  (Mrs.  W.  Hall) 
'29  of  Brevard,  N.  C. 

J.  Speight  Wrenn  '09,  judge  of  Re- 
corder's Court  in  Siler  City,  N.  C, 
and  a  former  mayor,  died  on  Jan.  28 
following  a  brief  illness.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  a  32nd 
degree  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the 
Methodist   Church. 

Carrie  Morris  Bowling  '14,  wife  of 
Henry  P.  Bowling  of  Durham,  died  on 
Jan.  15  following  a  heart  attack.  For 
a  number  of  years  she  taught  in  the 
city  schools  and  at  the  Durham  Nursery 
School.  Later  she  was  associated  with 
the  Durham  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 

Ephraim  L.  Shelton  '17  of  Carrboro, 
N.  C,  died  on  Feb.  7.  A  graduate  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Law  School,  he  had 
practiced  law  in  Charlotte,  Chapel  Hill 
and  Carrboro.  Mrs.  Shelton,  a  daughter 
and  three  sons  survive. 

James  J.  Farriss,  Jr.,  '25  died  on 
Feb.  9  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
had  made  his  home  for  several  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  High  Point,  N.  C. 
In  addition  to  his  wife,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  he  is  survived  by  a  brother, 
Carter  Farriss   '30   of  New  York   City. 

Dr.  Lloyd  D.  Frutchey  '27  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  died  on  Feb.  5.  He 
was  a  native  of  Mount  Gilead,  N.  C, 
and    has    a    brother   who   resides   there. 

Clara  Cook  Bartlett  RN  '42,  wife  of 
Henry  G.  Bartlett  of  Indian  River  City, 
Fla.,  died  on  Jan.  3  after  suffering  with 
multiple  sclerosis  for  more  than  15 
years.  Her  mother  and  a  sister  also 
survive. 
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TWO-PRICE 
COTTON 


a 


9 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 


It's  time  to  unlock  the  manacles 


Handcuffs  were  not  meant  for  good 
citizens,  and  the  U.  S.  Textile  Industry 
is  a  good  citizen.    One  of  the  best. 

It  provides  jobs  for  over  2,116,000  Amer- 
icans directly,  and  thousands  more 
indirectly. 

It  provides  many  of  life's  basic  necessities 
at  a  cost  that  is  more  than  reasonable. 

Our  two-price  cotton  policy  is  a  clear  cut 
deterrent  to  growth  and  progress  in  tex- 
tiles, and  to  the  cotton  producers  whose 
largest  market  is  the  U.  S.  textile  in- 
dustry. And  it  is,  beyond  any  question, 
an  unfair  impediment.  Under  this  policy 
all  American  manufacturers  are  required 
to  pay  a  fixed,  government  supported 
price  for  cotton.  Foreign  manufacturers 
can  buy  the  same  cotton  for  $42.50  less 


per  bale.  The  U.  S.  government  pays  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy. 

We  urge  you  to  urge  your  Congressmen 
to  support  legislation  that  will  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  two-price  cotton 
system. 

Let's  remove  the  manacles  from  a  great 
old  American  industry. 


HANES 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Flavor  that  goes  with  fun... 


Pure  white,  modern  filter...  Filter-Blend  up  front 

Changing  to  a  filter  cigarette?  Change  to  America's  favorite. 
Join  the  big  swing  to  Winston. ..the  largest-selling  filter  cigarette! 

WINSTON  TASTES  G00D...uke  a  cigarette  shouidi 

©1964  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


UNIQUE  IN  CIGARETTE  FILTRATION 


good  things 
that  happen  to 
smoke  filtered  through 
charcoal  1  granules 


Flavor,  the  rich  rewarding 
flavor  of  fine  tobaccos  made  to 
taste  even  better  because  the  smoke  I 
is  filtered  through  charcoal  granules.  | 

Smoothness,  a  new  kind  of 
smoothness  made  possible  by 
charcoal  granules  not  only  activated 
but  specially  fortified  in  IARK's 
exclusive  3-piece  Keith  filter. 

RICHLY  REWARDING  yet 
UNCOMMONLY  SMOOTH 


IAKK 

FILTER     CIGARETTES 


IAKK 

WITH  THE 

3-PIECE  KEITH  FILTER* 

unique  in  cigarette  filtration 


IARK  contains  two  modern  outer  filters 
plus  an  inner  filter  of  charcoal  granules 
—a  basic  material  science  uses  to 
purify  air. 

These  granules,  not  only  activated 
but  specially  fortified,  filter  smoke 
selectively  to  make  IARK's  fine 


tobaccos  taste  richly  rewarding  yet 
uncommonly  smooth.   «u.s.  pat. pend. 


iead  the 
back  of 
,  new  IARK's 

pack 
and  try 
them  today. 


Liooett  8c  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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University  photographer  Thad  Sparks  ranges  far  and  wide 
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THE  COVER 

The  statue  of  James  B.  Duke  and 
the  tower  of  the  Duke  Chapel 
have  been  photographed  many 
times,  but  never,  we  feel,  quite 
like  this.  Photographer  Thad 
Sparks  was  given  the  assignment 
of  coining  up  with  a  new  ap- 
proach— this  is  the  striking  result. 


GOOD  MIXER 

Research  chemist  with  a  mission!  He's  changing  the  atomic  arrangement  of  a 
complex  molecular  structure.  Objective:  create  an  entirely  new  material  with  new 
properties.  Application:  an  improved  adhesive  for  bonding  metals  together. 

He's  one  of  more  than  400  graduate  engineers  and  scientists  at  the  General  Motors 
Research  Laboratories,  Detroit,  who  devote  full  time  to  pure  and  applied  research 
.  .  .  seeking  new  information,  new  and  better  ways  of  using  existing  knowledge. 

Their  work  is  not  confined  to  discovering  new  products  for  GM  or  improving  present 
products.  A  good  share  of  their  time  and  talent  is  aimed  at  answering  basic  questions. 
How  do  metals  wear  out?  What  factors  govern  the  properties  of  semiconductors? 
Why  is  one  lubricant  better  than  another?  To  make  the  unknown  known  in  the 
sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy 
and  electronics — that's  the  continuing  aim  of  the  General  Motors  research  team. 

GM's  vitality  is  people — more  than  600,000  employes,  thousands  of  dealers  and 
suppliers  and  over  a  million  shareholders.  Today  and  in  the  future  .  .  .  the  basic 
essential  of  GM  is  people. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE... 

Making  Better  Things  For  You  ^ 
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THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18.  Semi- 
military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location. 
Modern  facilities.  New  science  and  library 
building.  Athletics  all  ages.  Attend  own 
church.  SUMMER  CAMP  for  boys  8-15. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
121   Cherokee  Road,   Chattanooga  1,   Tennessee 


SCHRAFFT'S  COUNTRY  INN 

Breakfast,  Luncheon  and  Dinner 
served  daily 

Durham-Chapel   Hill  Boulevard 
489-9128 


HOTEL 


SeL 


wy,n 


FRIENDLIEST        •        FINEST 
AIR  CONDITIONED 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

RICHARD  H.  BROOKS.  Manager 

W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION, 

RE-CONDITIONING, 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 


LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITORS: 

ACHILLES'  HEEL 

Many  alumni  will  enjoy  reading 
"Memoirs  of  a  Hustling  Guard"  by  our 
beloved  Johnny  Frye  in  your  February 
1964  issue,  but  never  let  it  be  said  that 
Achilles',  as  I  called  him,  wild  stories  are 
due  to  "a  hole  in  the  head." 

Johnny's  weakness  was  his  heels.  The 
only  reason  he  was  ever  allowed  to  play 
basketball  for  four  years  at  Duke  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  never  had  an 
injury  about  his  ankles,  therefore,  never 
had  an  X-ray  taken. 

The  year  following  Johnny's  grad- 
uation he  injured  his  ankle  in  a  charity 
basketball  game  in  Winston-Salem. 
X-rays  were  made  which  showed  a 
through-and-through  cystic  defect  throw- 
ing a  shadow  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  right  in  the  center  portion  of  his 
heel  bone  (os  calcis). 

Had  we  ever  made  X-rays  of  this 
little  fellow's  foot  during  his  playing  days, 
that  would  have  been  the  end  of  Johnny 
as  we  would  have  been  in  constant  fear 
of  his  fracturing  this  bone.  His  wild  stor- 
ies are  proof  of  what  can  happen  to  a 
man  with  "a  hole  in  his  heel." 

Lenox  D.  Baker,  M.D.  '34 

Duke    University   Medical   Center 

Under  close  questioning,  Mr.  Frye 
admitted  that  Dr.  Baker's  diagnosis  was 
accurate,  but  with  a  wry  grin  he  com- 
mented that  his  ankles  were  sometimes 
so  stiff  and  sore  he  found  it  painful  to 
walk  or  run.  However,  he  had  "come  to 
play"  and  never  bothered  to  mention  his 
ailment  to  anyone.    Editors. 


DUKE  MITT 
Dili  HALLS 

Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 

•  Oak  Room 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 


Don't  ever  go  away 
again,  daddy! 


Her  Dad  is  sensible.  He  went  to 
his  doctor  as  soon  as  he  noticed 
a  cancer  danger  signal.  His  can- 
cer was  therefore  discovered  in 
its  early  stages,  when  prospects 
for  cure  are  more  favorable. 

If  you  don't  know  Cancer's  7 
Danger  Signals,  call  your  local 
American  Cancer  Society  Unit 
today.  Play  it  safe  and  see  your 
doctor  for  an  annual 
health  checkup,  too.  And 
help  research  and  educa- 
tion save  lives  by  sending 
your  check  to  "Cancer" 
c/o  Postmaster. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


THE 
MILLIONS 

THE  MYTH 


Bv  Frank  L.  Ashmore 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVANCEMENT 


FEW  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  in  Ameri- 
ca have  been  blessed  with  private  endowment 
funds  equal  to  those  at  the  disposal  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. During  the  fiscal  year  1962-63  the  University 
received  more  than  $6.5  million  from  its  own  endowment 
and  from  the  portion  of  the  Duke  Endowment's  earnings 
allocated  to  Duke  by  the  indenture  which  established  that 
Trust.  This  sum  is  probably  greater  than  the  total  budget  of 
any  other  private  educational  institution  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas. 

Many  people  have  believed— and  some  still  believe— that 
this  University  is  untouched  by  the  financial  crisis  which 
plagues  most  American  colleges  and  universities  today. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  expression  of  amazed 
disbelief  that  Duke  University  should  stand  in  need  of  new 
and  substantial  financial  assistance. 

Universities,  however,  like  individuals  and  business 
enterprises,  cannot  measure  their  financial  stability  in  terms 
of  assets  alone.  Assets  must  be  weighed  against  their  liabili- 
ties and  obligations.  While  it  is  true  that  much  has  been 
given  Duke,  it  is  equally  true  that  much  is  expected  of 
Duke.  It  is  in  attempting  to  live  up  to  these  expectations 
that  Duke  encounters  the  financial  barriers  which  nearly 
every  institution  of  higher  learning  is  attempting  to  hurdle. 


This  University's  mission  is  rooted  in  the  history  of 
Trinity  College,  in  the  Indenture  of  Trust  which  created 
the  Duke  Endowment,  and  in  the  expectations  which  our 
society  has  of  private  universities  today. 

From  Trinity  came  a  commitment  to  exacting  standards 
for  student  and  professor  alike,  a  commitment  to  the  liberal 
arts  tradition  which  declares  that  a  man  is  a  man  before  he  is 
a  workman  and  must  be  educated  to  live  as  well  as  to  earn  a 
living,  and  a  commitment  to  inquiry  and  research  as  a 
guarantee  that  scholarship  will  not  degenerate  into  scholas- 
ticism. 

From  Mr.  Duke  came  the  clear  charge  that  the  Uni- 
versity "attain  and  maintain  a  place  of  real  leadership  in  the 
educational  world."  It  is  clear  that  he  envisioned  a  uni- 
versity in  his  own  region  which  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  great  centers  of  learning  throughout  the  world. 
The  same  vision  has  captured  the  imagination  of  every 
Duke  President  including  Douglas  Knight,  who  recently 
declared,  "We  dare  not  be  satisfied  .  .  .  until  we  are  a  nation- 
al force  in  every  field  that  legitimately  concerns  us." 

The  Indenture  of  Trust,  and  the  expository  statements 
of  its  author  and  chief  interpreter,  William  R.  Perkins, 
personal  counsel  to  Mr.  Duke,  provide  deeper  insight  into 
Mr.  Duke's  vision  for  the  University.  He  clearly  saw  Duke 
as  an  instrument  to  "develop  our  resources,  increase  our 
wisdom  and  promote  human  happiness." 

Mr.  Duke's  vision  and  the  Duke  Endowment  were  not 
limited  to  Duke  University  alone,  however,  but  to  a  whole 
system  of  charitable  enterprises  which  includes  orphanages, 
churches,  hospitals  and  three  other  colleges  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas.  In  creating  Duke  University,  Mr.  Duke  was  not  at- 
tempting to  duplicate  any  of  these,  but  to  provide  a  nucleus 
for  the  entire  system— an  institution  which  would  provide 
physicians  for  hospitals,  ministers  for  churches,  professors 
for  colleges,  attorneys  and  judges  for  courts,  and  scholars  for 
the  general  welfare  of  all  of  these  systems.  All  of  his  other 
charities  were  designed  to  serve  people  directly;  Duke  Uni- 
versity was  designed  to  serve  both  directly  and  indirectly 
by  enhancing  the  service  of  a  broad  variety  of  other  institu- 
tions. 

In  this  respect,  Duke  University  may  be  likened  unto 
Lake  James,  a  large  impounding  reservoir  built  to  guard 
against  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  of  the  great  floods  which 
swept  the  Carolinas  in  the  summer  of  1916.  Built  high  on 
the  Appalachian  watershed  in  Western  North  Carolina, 
Lake  James  served  no  power  plant  directly.  Every  morning, 
however,  managers  of  lakes  throughout  the  Duke  Power 


"...a  place  of  real  leadership 
i?i  the  educatio?ial  world . 


JAMES  B.  DUKE 


System  reported  the  water  levels  of  their  lakes  and  the 
weather  conditions  in  order  that  Mr.  Duke  might  deter- 
mine the  water  flow  from  the  gates  of  Lake  James,  thus 
infusing  the  whole  system  with  new  power. 

The  needs  of  our  society  in  the  period  since  World  War 
II  have  accentuated  this  indirect  role  of  the  American  uni- 
versity. The  new  colleges  which  are  coming  into  being 
almost  weekly  look  to  universities  for  the  professors  without 
which  they  are  colleges  in  name  only;  hospitals  beseech 
universities  to  provide  the  interns  and  residents  without 
which  they  are  helpless  to  heal;  industry  and  government 
alike  turn  to  the  universities  for  the  highly  trained  man- 
power necessary  to  equip  them  to  cope  with  the  enormous 
problems  of  a  world  in  which  revolutions  have  become 
commonplace,  as  well  as  for  the  basic  research  out  of  which 
new  economic  and  military  muscle  is  generated.  In  these 
ways  and  many  others,  our  times  have  made  the  modern 
university  the  very  heart  of  a  vast  array  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic systems  and  institutions. 

It  is  of  concern  to  people  of  every  occupation  that  our 
universities  are  falling  behind  in  meeting  the  educational, 
research  and  service  needs  of  our  society.  The  most  optimis- 
tic projections  of  graduate  and  professional  school  grad- 
uates over  the  next  ten  years  fall  far  short  of  the  most 
moderate  estimates  of  manpower  needs. 

The  gap  between  the  nation's  educational  needs  and  its 
resources  is  aggravated  in  the  South.  The  lack  of  academic 
distinction  among  southern  educational  institutions  was 
well  documented  by  Dr.  Alexander  Heard,  Chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  two  years  ago  when  he  was  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  In  an  address  to  the  UNC  Faculty  Club  in 
January  1962.    Dr.  Heard  reported  some  disturbing  facts. 

"In  a  listing  of  over  50  Americans  who  have  won  Nobel 
Prizes  in  the  sciences,  I  could  discover  none  who  I  thought 
was  connected  with  an  institution  in  the  1 1  southern 
states,"  Dr.  Heard  declared.  He  further  reported  that 
"among  the  599  members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  listed  in  its  'Annual  Report'  for  1958-59,  only  21 
were  situated  in  the  South,  a  bit  over  3%."  Moreover, 
"over  75%  of  the  members  (of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences)  received  their  advanced  degrees  from  one  of  a 
group  of  1  o  institutions,  none  of  which  is  in  the  South,  and 
most  of  the  rest  came  from  European  and  other  non-south- 
ern institutions. 

'Among  481  members  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society— founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  oldest  learned 


society  in  America,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished— only 
1 8  listed  in  the  i960  yearbook  are  found  in  the  South,  and 
8  of  these  are  retired  professors  from  non-southern  institu- 
tions.  Seven  out  of  481  is  a  bit  over  1%. 

"I  also  reviewed  with  interest,"  Dr.  Heard  continued, 
"the  prizes  awarded  during  the  past  five  years  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  Societies  for  'distinguished  scholar- 
ship in  the  humanities.'  These  are  choice  awards— $10,000 
each,  bestowed  on  individuals  for  distinguished  work  in  the 
humanities,  10  such  prizes  per  year  for  5  years.  Of  the  total 
of  50,  only  one  has  gone  to  a  recipient  in  a  southern  insti- 
tution (Professor  Walter  Prescott  Webb  of  the  University 
of  Texas)." 

Unfortunately,  the  best  of  the  South's  young  college 
graduates  going  to  the  nation's  graduate  schools  look  out- 
side the  South  when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Two  major  fellowship  programs— those  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  National  Science  Foundations— make  awards 
directly  to  students,  who  may  choose  the  institutions  in 
which  they  wish  to  study.  In  1962,  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
recipients  from  outside  the  South  chose  to  study  in  Southern 
institutions,  while  62  per  cent  of  the  Southern  recipients 
chose  to  leave  the  South  for  their  graduate  education.  Al- 
though the  South  enrolls  25  per  cent  of  the  nation's  college 
students,  Southern  universities  have  in  recent  years  pro- 
duced only  12  per  cent  of  the  doctorates  awarded  in  the 
nation. 

If  the  South  is  to  develop  its  greatest  natural  resource- 
its  young  men  and  women— if  the  South  is  to  make  its  pro- 
portionate contribution  and  reap  its  proportionate  share  in 
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SOME  ENDOWMENT  INCOME  COMPARISONS 

College— University 

Endowment  Earnings  Per  Student- 
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Union  Theological  Seminary 

S3.651.87 

California  Institute  of  Technology 

2,992.96 

Amherst  College 

2,578.56 

Harvard  University 

2,146.83 

Rice  University 

1,965.96 

Wesleyan  University 

1,793.82 

Princeton  University 

1,669.11 

Yale  University 

1,539.71 

Wellesley  College 

1,342.42 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

1,146.09 

Vassar  College 

1,128.05 

Duke  University 

965.02 

the  progress  of  the  nation,  it  must  have  the  generative  force 
of  one  or  two  universities  which  are  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
world.  Duke's  obligation  to  accept  the  challenge  to  be  such 
a  university  has  been  clear  from  the  very  beginning. 

In  this  pursuit,  probably  no  university  in  America  has 
moved  so  far  so  rapidly  during  the  past  30  years  as  has  this 
one.  Of  the  nation's  223  universities,  Duke  in  one  of  40 
members  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  an 
organization  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished  universities. 
In  the  twelve  Southern  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Potomac,  only  two  state  universities  (North 
Carolina  and  Virginia)  and  two  other  private  universities 
(Vanderbilt  and  Tulane)  are  members. 

In  the  academic  year  1961-62,  Duke's  library  holdings 
were  ranked  15th  among  the  university  libraries  of  the 
nation,  ninth  among  the  private  universities,  and  first  in  the 
Southeast.  That  year  Duke  ranked  10th  among  the  nation's 
universities  in  the  number  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows 
enrolled  (despite  the  poor  record  of  the  South  as  a  whole) 
and  14th  in  the  nation  and  first  in  the  South  in  the  number 
of  National  Merit  Scholars  enrolled.  Duke's  Medical 
Center  ranks  1  ith  among  the  nation's  78  in  the  production 
of  teachers  of  medicine.  In  the  20  years  between  1936  and 
1956,  Duke  ranked  33rd  in  the  nation,  second  in  the  South, 
and  first  among  private  universities  in  the  South  in  the  pro- 
duction of  doctoral  degrees.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  reveal  Duke's  rapid  growth  in  substance  and  stature 
among  American  universities. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Duke  has  come  to  the 
very  threshold  of  attaining  "a  place  of  real  leadership  in 
the  educational  world."  But  Duke  has  arrived  at  this  place 
at  a  time  when  unusual  challenges  have  brought  a  realiza- 
tion that  every  university  must  quicken  the  pace.  No  uni- 
versity which  aspires  to  superior  achievement  can  escape 
such  problems  as  inflation,  rigorous  competition  for  com- 
petent teachers  while  the  national  faculty-student  ratio  is 
shrinking,  revolutionary  technological  advances  which  cut 
short  the  useful  life  of  laboratory  instruments  and  even 
buildings,  increased  specialization  which  requires  faculty 
expansion  to  cover  traditional  disciplines  adequately,  the 
new  subjects  forced  into  the  curriculum  by  our  nation's 
position  of  world  leadership,  the  vastly  multiplied  books 
and  journals  poured  forth  by  the  world's  presses,  and  a 
score  of  other  demands. 

The  financial  statements  of  the  nation's  better  universi- 
ties tell  a  striking  story.  Tuition,  annual  giving,  and  capital 
gifts  have  given  new  strength  to  many  of  the  strong.  Capital 


gifts  campaigns  during  the  past  decade  have  brought  $82.8 
million  to  Harvard,  $60.7  million  to  Princeton,  $52.9  mil- 
lion to  Yale,  $98  million  to  MIT  and  $110  million  to 
Stanford. 

While  these  figures  suggest  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks 
facing  American  universities  today,  Duke's  focus  is  not  on 
joining  a  parade,  but  on  meeting  its  own  specific  obliga- 
tions. And  Duke  has  not  stood  still. 

One  measure  of  the  quickening  pace  at  this  University 
is  the  annual  educational  budget,  which  rose  from  $10.0 
million  in  1957  to  $21.1  million  in  1962,  an  increase  of  1 10 
per  cent  in  the  five-year  period.  While  endowment  income 
increased  during  the  same  period  by  45  per  cent,  the 
portion  of  the  educational  budget  underwritten  by  endow- 
ment income  fell  from  43  per  cent  to  29  per  cent.  In 
1962-63,  the  educational  budget  again  rose  faster  than 
endowment  income,  and  the  proportion  of  endowment 
income  in  the  budget  dropped  to  28  per  cent. 

The  facts  seem  inescapably  clear.  Duke  University's 
continued  advance  cannot  be  financed  through  endowment 
income.  The  millions  are  still  there  and  still  growing,  but 
Duke's  obligations  are  glowing  at  a  faster  pace.  The  widely 
held  belief  that  Duke  has  enough  funds  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions is  nothing  more  than  a  myth.  Indeed,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing suspicion  among  students  of  educational  finance  that  a 
university's  needs  are  likely  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
what  it  already  has.  The  real  reason  institutions  seek  sup- 
port is  not  that  they  are  poor,  but  that  they  have  the 
potential  to  do  a  larger  task. 

Viewed  in  this  perspective,  Duke's  position  is  like  that 
of  any  other  institution  attempting  to  achieve  its  full 
potential  for  service.  Like  others,  Duke  has  committed  its 
present  resources  completely;  like  others,  Duke  will  advance 
to  the  degree  that  it  has  the  active,  continuing  support  of 
those  who  believe  in  its  mission  and  its  ability  to  perform 
that  mission. 

Estimates  of  the  annual  and  capital  gift  support  which 
will  be  required  to  fulfill  Duke's  obligations  to  the  individ- 
ual, the  region  and  the  nation  are  now  being  projected.  To 
many  the  sums  will  seem  staggering,  but  the  alternative- 
failure  to  do  the  educational  and  research  jobs  which  so 
urgently  need  doing— is  folly. 

Duke  views  the  problems  of  financing  its  program  with 
respect,  but  with  confidence  as  well.  This  confidence  is 
rooted  in  the  worth  of  our  traditions,  the  value  of  our 
programs,  the  soundness  of  our  planning,  and  faith  in  our 
alumni  and  friends. 


uWe  da?'e  not  be  satisfied. . . 
until  we  are  a  national  force 
in  every  field  that  legitimately 
concer?is  US'" 


DOUGLAS  M.   KNIGHT 
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A  Photographic  Panorama  by  Thad  Sparks 
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Mission  and  ambition  are  two  very  significant 
words  for  the  Duke  of  today,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  future.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  this,  for  the  University  today  is  a  faithful  descendent 
of  Brown's  Schoolhouse,  Union  Institute  and  Trinity 
College.  The  ideals  that  motivated  the  founders  and 
early  pioneers  are  with  us  still,  embodied  in  the  Duke 
indenture  of  1924. 

President  Knight  has  remarked  that  upon  first  read- 
ing the  indenture  he  was  struck  by  the  "simple,  bold 
ambition  of  it."  This  ambition  is  reflected  in  the  charge 
that  the  University  secure  the  best  possible  people  for 
its  faculty  and  students,  and  for  its  administrators  and 
trustees.   This  means,  says  Dr.  Knight,  that  Mr.  Duke 
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"wanted  the  best  possible  job  done." 

That  this  job  is  being  done  at  Duke  University  is 
apparent.  Over  the  past  three  years  many  significant 
advances  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  a 
variety  of  areas.  In  this  striking  aerial  photograph  of 
the  campus  taken  recently,  some  of  the  new  buildings 
and  additions  are  evident.  At  the  top  of  the  picture  the 
apartment  development  for  married  graduate  students 
can  be  seen.  Just  beyond  the  heart  of  the  campus,  in  a 
horizontal  line  from  left  to  right,  can  be  seen  the  new 
Law  School  building,  the  new  Biological  Sciences  build- 
ing and  the  new  addition  to  the  Physics  building  (under 
construction).  At  the  far  right,  the  new  Clinical 
Sciences  building  of  the  Medical  Center  is  evident. 


Other  improvements  are  not  apparent,  such  as  the 
renovation  of  several  of  the  dormitory  and  classroom 
buildings.  Much  new  equipment  has  also  been  added  in 
many  areas.  These  improvements,  however,  are  only 
part  of  what  is  required  for  Duke  to  realize  its  mission 
and  ambition. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  that  are  in  critical  need 
of  attention,  and  plans  are  being  made  now  to  take  care 
of  these  problems  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  following 
pages  you  will  see  graphic  evidence  of  how  much  has 
been  done,  as  well  as  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  University,  in  the  words  of  President  Knight, 
becomes  "...  a  national  force  in  every  field  that  legiti- 
mately concerns  us." 
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DUKE  TODAY  continued 


Jn  the  classrooms  and  the  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  dynamic  thrust  of  its  educational  pro- 
gram can  be  seen.  As  Provost  of  the  University,  Dr.  R. 
Taylor  Cole  (below)  is  the  man  responsible  for  the 
educational  program.  A  distinguished  political  scientist 
in  his  own  right,  Dr.  Cole  is  concerned  with  maintaining 
the  highest  standards  of  scholarship  and  research  at 
Duke  and  also  in  attracting  and  keeping  distinguished 
scholars  and  teachers  here. 

The  class  at  left  is  studying  German  in  one  of  the 
newly  renovated  classrooms  of  the  old  Law  School 
building  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  department  of 
modern  languages  and  the  department  of  philosophy. 
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Research  is  a  vital  aspect  of  the 
University's  program.  In  the  photo- 
graph above,  research  in  nuclear 
physics  is  being  carried  on  with  the 
help  of  a  new  linear  accelerator. 
Here  again  is  manifest  Duke's  inter- 
est and  concern  with  advancing  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  atomic  age. 

At  right  is  the  new  language 
laboratory  where  the  latest  in  elec- 
tronic equipment  is  revolutionizing 
language  instruction.  Here  students 
can  not  only  hear  the  language 
spoken  correctly,  but  can  practice 
their  own  command  of  it  and 
achieve  fluency  quickly. 
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The  Medical  Center  personifies 
the  ideals  of  service  to  man- 
kind with  the  highest  principles  of 
research  and  training.  At  its  head  is 
the  distinguished  surgeon  Dr.  Barnes 
Woodhall  (above),  vice  provost  of 
the  University  and  dean  of  the 
medical  school.  Under  his  leader- 
ship the  Medical  Center  is  pursuing 
a  vigorous  program  of  research  in 
many  areas. 

Seen  at  left  is  the  operating  cham- 
ber of  the  hyperbaric  unit.  Here 
pioneering  work  is  being  done  in 
surgery  under  pressures  up  to  100 
pounds  per  square  inch.  This  unique 
approach  permits  the  patient  to  re- 
ceive concentrations  of  fife-sustain- 
ing oxygen  not  possible  under 
normal  operating  room  conditions. 
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DUKE  TODAY  continued 


In  keeping  with  Mr.  Duke's  directive  to  secure  the 
best  people,  the  University  has  within  the  past  year  ap- 
pointed Dr.  M.  Margaret  Ball,  noted  political  scientist 
and  former  Ralph  Emerson  professor  at  Wellesley,  as 
Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  and  Dr.  James  L. 
Meriam,  mechanical  engineer  and  former  engineering 
faculty  chairman  at  the  University  of  California,  as 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
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DUKE  TODAY  continued 


Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Powell  presides  over  a  library  that 
has  no  equal  in  the  Southeast  and  that  is  ranked  ninth 
among  private  university  collections  nationally.  The 
Duke  Library,  however,  is  one  of  the  several  areas  at 
the  University  most  in  need  of  additional  facilities.  As 
the  library's  collection  increases,  space  becomes  a 
major  problem.  As  a  result  new  books  must  wait  for 
shelf  space  before  they  can  be  put  into  service.  At  left 
is  a  graphic  illustration  of  this  problem,  but  there  are 
others.  For  example,  additional  study  space  and  facili- 
ties are  badly  needed  as  is  more  office  room. 
continued  on  page  33 
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The 
Money 


Behind 


Our  Colleges 


Are  America's  colleges  and  universities  in  good  financial  health — . 
XX  or  bad? 

Are  they  pricing  themselves  out  of  many  students'  reach?  Or  can — and 
should — students  and  their  parents  carry  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of 
higher  education? 

Can  state  and  local  governments  appropriate  more  money  for  higher 
education?  Or  is  there  a  danger  that  taxpayers  may  "revolt"? 

Does  the  federal  government — now  the  third-largest  provider  of  funds 
to  higher  education — pose  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  our  colleges  and 
universities?  Or  is  the  "threat"  groundless,  and  should  higher  education 
seek  even  greater  federal  support? 

Can  private  donors — business  corporations,  religious  denominations, 
foundations,  alumni,  and  alumnae — increase  their  gifts  to  colleges 
and  universities  as  greatly  as  some  authorities  say  is  necessary?  Or  has 
private  philanthropy  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  go? 

There  is  no  set  of  "right"  answers  to  such  questions.  College  and 
university  financing  is  complicated,  confusing,  and  often  controversial, 
and  even  the  administrators  of  the  nation's  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  not  of  one  mind  as  to  what  the  best  answers  are. 

One  thing  is  certain:  financing  higher  education  is  not  a  subject  for 
"insiders,"  alone.  Everybody  has  a  stake  in  it. 


These  days,  most  of  America's  colleges  and  universities  manage 
to  make  ends  meet.  Some  do  not:  occasionally,  a  college  shuts 
its  doors,  or  changes  its  character,  because  in  the  jungle  of  educational 
financing  it  has  lost  the  fiscal  fitness  to  survive.  Certain  others,  qualified 
observers  suspect,  hang  onto  life  precariously,  sometimes  sacrificing 
educational  quality  to  conserve  their  meager  resources.  But  most  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities  survive,  and  many  do  so  with  some  distinction. 
On  the  surface,  at  least,  they  appear  to  be  enjoying  their  best  financial 
health  in  history. 

The  voice  of  the  bulldozer  is  heard  in  our  land,  as  new  buildings  go 
up  at  a  record  rate.  Faculty  salaries  in  most  institutions — at  critically 
low  levels  not  long  ago — are,  if  still  a  long  distance  from  the  high-tax 
brackets,  substantially  better  than  they  used  to  be.  Appropriations  of 
state  funds  for  higher  education  are  at  an  all-time  high.  The  federal 
government  is  pouring  money  into  the  campuses  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  Private  gifts  and  grants  were  never  more  numerous.  More  students 
than  ever  before,  paying  higher  fees  than  ever  before,  crowd  the  class- 
rooms. 

How  real  is  this  apparent  prosperity?  Are  there  danger  signals?  One 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  help  readers  find  out. 


Where  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities 
get  their  income 


How  do  colleges  and  universities  get  the  money  they  run  on? 
By  employing  a  variety  of  financing  processes  and  philosophies. 
By  conducting,  says  one  participant,  the  world's  busiest  patchwork 
quilting-bee. 

U.S.  higher  education's  balance  sheets — the  latest  of  which  shows  the 
country's  colleges  and  universities  receiving  more  than  $7.3  billion  in 
current-fund  income — have  been  known  to  baffle  even  those  men  and 
women  who  are  at  home  in  the  depths  of  a  corporate  financial  state- 
ment. Perusing  them,  one  learns  that  even  the  basic  terms  have  lost  their 
old,  familiar  meanings. 

"Private"  institutions  of  higher  education,  for  example,  receive  enor- 
mous sums  of  "public"  money — including  more  federal  research  funds 
than  go  to  all  so-called  "public"  colleges  and  universities. 

And  "public"  institutions  of  higher  education  own  some  of  the 
largest  "private"  endowments.  (The  endowment  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  for  instance,  has  a  higher  book  value  than  Yale's.) 

When  the  English  language  fails  him  so  completely,  can  higher  edu- 
cation's balance-sheet  reader  be  blamed  for  his  bafflement? 


IN  A  recent  year,  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  got  their  current-fund 
income  in  this  fashion: 
20.7%  came  from  student  tuition  and  fees. 
18.9%  came  from  the  federal  government. 
22.9%  came  from  state  governments. 
2.6%  came  from  local  governments. 
6.4%  came  from  private  gifts  and  grants. 
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9.4%  was  other  educational  and  general  income,  including  income 

from  endowments. 
17.5%  came  from  auxiliary  enterprises,  such  as  dormitories,  cafeterias, 
and  dining  halls. 

1.6%  was  student-aid  income. 

Such  a  breakdown,  of  course,  does  not  match  the  income  picture 
at  any  actual  college  or  university.  It  includes  institutions  of  many  shapes, 
sizes,  and  financial  policies.  Some  heat  their  classrooms  and  pay  their 
professors  largely  with  money  collected  from  students.  Others  receive 
relatively  little  from  this  source.  Some  balance  their  budgets  with  large 
sums  from  governments.  Others  not  only  receive  no  such  funds,  but  may 
actively  spurn  them.  Some  draw  substantial  interest  from  their  endow- 
ments and  receive  gifts  and  grants  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

"There  is  something  very  reassuring  about  this  assorted  group  of 
patrons  of  higher  education,"  writes  a  college  president.  "They  are 
all  acknowledging  the  benefits  they  derive  from  a  strong  system  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  Churches  that  get  clergy,  communities  that  get 
better  citizens,  businesses  that  get  better  employees — all  share  in  the 
costs  of  the  productive  machinery,  along  with  the  student .  . . ." 

In  the  campus-to-campus  variations  there  is  often  a  deep  significance; 
an  institution's  method  of  financing  may  tell  as  much  about  its  philos- 
ophies as  do  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  its  catalogue.  In  this  sense, 
one  should  understand  that  whether  a  college  or  university  receives 
enough  income  to  survive  is  only  part  of  the  -story.  How  and  where  it 
gets  its  money  may  have  an  equally  profound  effect  upon  its  destiny. 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 
34.3%  of  their  income 
comes  from  student  fees. 


from  Students    20.7  per  cent 


I ast  fall,  some  4.4  million  young  Americans  were  enrolled  in  the 
J  nation's  colleges  and  universities— 2.7  million  in  public  institutions, 
1.7  million  in  private. 

For  most  of  them,  the  enrollment  process  included  a  stop  at  a  cashier's 
office,  to  pay  tuition  and  other  educational  fees. 

How  much  they  paid  varied  considerably  from  one  campus  to  another. 
For  those  attending  public  institutions,  according  to  a  U.S.  government 
survey,  the  median  in  1962-63  was  $170  per  year.  For  those  attending 
private  institutions,  the  median  was  $690 — four  times  as  high. 

There  were  such  differences  as  these: 

In  public  universities,  the  median  charge  was  $268. 

In  public  liberal  arts  colleges,  it  was  $168. 

In  public  teachers  colleges,  it  was  $208. 

In  public  junior  colleges,  it  was  $113. 

Such  educational  fees,  which  do  not  include  charges  for  meals  or  dormi- 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 
10%  of  their  income 
comes  from  student  fees. 


TUITION  continued 


tory  rooms,  brought  the  nation's  public  institutions  of  higher  education  a 
total  of  $415  million — one-tenth  of  their  entire  current-fund  income. 

By  comparison: 

In  private  universities,  the  median.charge  was  $1,038. 

In  private  liberal  arts  colleges,  it  was  $751. 

In  private  teachers  colleges,  it  was  $575. 

In  private  junior  colleges,  it  was  $502. 

In  1961-62,  such  student  payments  brought  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  a  total  of  $1.1  billion — more  than  one-third  of  their  entire 
current-fund  income. 

From  all  students,  in  all  types  of  institution,  America's  colleges  and 
universities  thus  collected  a  total  of  $1.5  billion  in  tuition  and  other 
educational  fees. 


Are  tuition  charges 

becoming 

too  burdensome? 


No  nation  puts  more  stock  in  maximum  college  attendance  by 
its  youth  than  does  the  United  States,"  says  an  American  report 
to  an  international  committee.  "Yet  no  nation  expects  those  receiving 
higher  education  to  pay  a  greater  share  of  its  cost." 

The  leaders  of  both  private  and  public  colleges  and  universities  are 
worried  by  this  paradox. 

Private-institution  leaders  are  worried  because  they  have  no  desire  to 
see  their  campuses  closed  to  all  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of  well-to-do 
families.  But,  in  effect,  this  is  what  may  happen  if  students  must  con- 
tinue to  be  charged  more  than  a  third  of  the  costs  of  providing  higher 
education — costs  that  seem  to  be  eternally  on  the  rise.  (Since  one-third 
is  the  average  for  all  private  colleges  and  universities,  the  students' 
share  of  costs  is  lower  in  some  private  colleges  and  universities,  con- 
siderably higher  in  others.) 

Public-institution  leaders  are  worried  because,  in  the  rise  of  tuition 
and  other  student  fees,  they  see  the  eventual  collapse  of  a  cherished 
American  dream:  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all.  Making  students 
pay  a  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  public  higher  education  is  no  mere 
theoretical  threat;  it  is  already  taking  place,  on  a  broad  scale.  Last  year, 
half  of  the  state  universities  and  land-grant  institutions  surveyed  by 
the  federal  government  reported  that,  in  the  previous  12  months,  they 
had  had  to  increase  the  tuition  and  fees  charged  to  home-state  students. 
More  than  half  had  raised  their  charges  to  students  who  came  from 
other  states. 

CAN  the  rise  in  tuition  rates  be  stopped— at  either  public  or  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities? 
A  few  vocal  critics  think  it  should  not  be;  that  tuition  should,  in  fact, 
go  up.  Large  numbers  of  students  can  afford  considerably  more  than 
they  are  now  paying,  the  critics  say. 

"Just  look  at  the  student  parking  lots.  You  and  I  are  helping  to  pay 
for  those  kids'  cars  with  our  taxes,"  one  campus  visitor  said  last  fall. 
Asked  an  editorial  in  a  Tulsa  newspaper: 


"Why  should  taxpayers,  most  of  whom  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  college  education,  continue  to  subsidize  students  in  state-supported 
universities  who  have  enrolled,  generally,  for  the  frank  purpose  of 
eventually  earning  more  than  the  average  citizen?" 

An  editor  in  Omaha  had  similar  questions: 

"Why  shouldn't  tuition  cover  more  of  the  rising  costs?  And  why 
shouldn't  young  people  be  willing  to  pay  higher  tuition  fees,  and  if 
necessary  borrow  the  money  against  their  expected  earnings?  And  why 
shouldn't  tuition  charges  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  prospective 
earning  power — less  in  the  case  of  the  poorer-paid  professions  and 
more  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  most  remunerative?" 

Such  questions,  or  arguments-in-the-form-of-questions,  miss  the 
main  point  of  tax-supported  higher  education,  its  supporters  say. 

"The  primary  beneficiary  of  higher  education  is  society,"  says  a  joint 
statement  of  the  State  Universities  Association  and  the  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

"The  process  of  making  students  pay  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
costs  of  higher  education  will,  if  continued,  be  disastrous  to  American 
society  and  to  American  national  strength. 

"It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  higher  education  benefits  only  the 
individual  and  that  he  should  therefore  pay  immediately  and  directly 
for  its  cost — through  borrowing  if  necessary.  .  .  . 

"This  is  a  false  theory.  ...  It  is  true  that  great  economic  and  other 
benefits  do  accrue  to  the  individual,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  to  help  pay  for  the  education  of  others  on  this  account — 
through  taxation  and  through  voluntary  support  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  accordance  with  the  benefits  received.  But  even  from  the 
narrowest  of  economic  standpoints,  a  general  responsibility  rests  on 
society  to  finance  higher  education.  The  businessman  who  has  things 
to  sell  is  a  beneficiary,  whether  he  attends  college  or  not,  whether  his 
children  do  or  not .  . . ." 

Says  a  university  president:  "I  am  worried,  as  are  most  educators, 
about  the  possibility  that  we  will  price  ourselves  out  of  the  market." 

For  private  colleges — already  forced  to  charge  for  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  providing  higher  education — the  problem  is  particularly  acute. 
As  costs  continue  to  rise,  where  will  private  colleges  get  the  income  to 
meet  them,  if  not  from  tuition? 

After  studying  100  projections  of  their  budgets  by  private  liberal 
arts  colleges,  Sidney  G.  Tickton,  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  flatly  predicted : 

"Tuition  will  be  much  higher  ten  years  hence." 

Already,  Mr.  Tickton  pointed  out,  tuition  at  many  private  colleges  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  large  numbers  of  students,  and  scholarship  aid 
isn't  large  enough  to  help.  "Private  colleges  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  haven't  been  taking  many  impecunious  students  in  recent 
years.  The  figures  show  that  they  can  be  expected  to  take  an  even  smaller 
proportion  in  the  future. 


Or  should  students 
carry  a  heavier 
share  of  the  costs? 
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TUITION  continued 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

1.4%  of  their  income 

conies  from  the  states. 


"The  facts  are  indisputable.  Private  colleges  may  not  like  to  admit 
this  or  think  of  themselves  as  educators  of  only  the  well-heeled,  but  the 
signs  are  that  they  aren't  likely  to  be  able  to  do  very  much  about  it  in 
the  decade  ahead." 

What  is  the  outlook  at  public  institutions?  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  were  recently  asked  to  make 
some  predictions  on  this  point.  The  consensus: 

They  expect  the  tuition  and  fees  charged  to  their  home-state  students 
to  rise  from  a  median  of  $200  in  1962-63  to  $230,  five  years  later.  In 
the  previous  five  years,  the  median  tuition  had  increased  from  $150  to 
$200.  Thus  the  rising-tuition  trend  would  not  be  stopped,  they  felt — but 
it  would  be  slowed. 

The  only  alternative  to  higher  tuition,  whether  at  public  or  private 
institutions,  is  increased  income  from  other  sources — taxes,  gifts, 
grants.  If  costs  continue  to  increase,  such  income  will  have  to  in- 
crease not  merely  in  proportion,  but  at  a  faster  rate — if  student  charges 
are  to  be  held  at  their  present  levels. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  these  other  sources  of  income?  See  the 
pages  that  follow. 


22.9  per  cent     from  States 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 

39.7%  of  their  income 

comes  from  the  states. 


Colleges  and  universities  depend  upon  many  sources  for  their  fi- 
nancial support.  But  one  source  towers  high  above  all  the  rest:  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  taxpayer  provides  funds  for  higher  education  through  all  levels 
of  government — federal,  state,  and  local. 

Together,  in  the  most  recent  year  reported,  governments  supplied  44.4 
per  cent  of  the  current-fund  income  of  all  U.S.  colleges  and  universities— 
a  grand  total  of  $3.2  billion. 

This  was  more  than  twice  as  much  as  all  college  and  university  stu- 
dents paid  in  tuition  fees.  It  was  nearly  seven  times  the  total  of  all 
private  gifts  and  grants. 

By  far  the  largest  sums  for  educational  purposes  came  from  state  and 
local  governments:  $1.9  billion,  altogether.  (Although  the  federal 
government's  over-all  expenditures  on  college  and  university  campuses 
were  large— nearly  $1.4  billion — all  but  $262  million  was  earmarked  for 
research.) 

States  have  had  a  financial  interest  in  higher  education  since  the 
nation's  founding.  (Even  before  independence,  Harvard  and  other 
colonial  colleges  had  received  government  support.)  The  first  state  uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Georgia,  was  chartered  in  1785.  As  settlers 


moved  west,  each  new  state  received  two  townships  of  land  from  the 
federal  government,  to  support  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

But  the  true  flourishing  of  publicly  supported  higher  education  came 
after  the  Civil  War.  State  universities  grew.  Land-grant  colleges  were 
founded,  fostered  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  Much  later,  local  govern- 
ments entered  the  picture  on  a  large  scale,  particularly  in  the  junior- 
college  field. 

Today,  the  U.S.  system  of  publicly  supported  colleges  and  universities 
is,  however  one  measures  it,  the  world's  greatest.  It  comprises  743  in- 
stitutions (345  local,  386  state,  12  federal),  compared  with  a  total  of 
1,357  institutions  that  are  privately  controlled. 

Enrollments  in  the  public  colleges  and  universities  are  awesome,  and 
certain  to  become  more  so. 

F  As  recently  as  1950,  half  of  all  college  and  university  students  attended 
private  institutions.  No  longer — and  probably  never  again.  Last  fall, 
the  public  colleges  and  universities  enrolled  60  per  cent — one  million 
more  students  than  did  the  private  institutions.  And,  as  more  and  more 
young  Americans  go  to  college  in  the  years  ahead,  both  the  number  and 
the  proportion  attending  publicly  controlled  institutions  will  soar. 

By  1970,  according  to  one  expert  projection,  there  will  be  7  million 
college  and  university  students.  Public  institutions  will  enroll  67  per  cent 
of  them. 

By  1980,  there  will  be  10  million  students.  Public  institutions  will 
enroll  75  per  cent  of  them. 


The  financial  implications  of  such  enrollments  are  enormous. 
Will  state  and  local  governments  be  able  to  cope  with  them? 

In  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  have  been  tabulated,  the  current- 
fund  income  of  the  nation's  public  colleges  and  universities  was  $4. 1 
billion.  Of  this  total,  state  and  local  governments  supplied  more  than 
$1.8  billion,  or  44  per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added  $790  million  in  capital 
outlays  for  higher  education,  including  $613  million  for  new  construc- 
tion. 

In  the  fast-moving  world  of  public-college  and  university  financing, 
such  heady  figures  are  already  obsolete.  At  present,  reports  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  expenditures  for  higher  education  are 
the  fastest-growing  item  of  state  and  local-government  financing.  Be- 
tween 1962  and  1968,  while  expenditures  for  all  state  and  local-govern- 
ment activities  will  increase  by  about  50  per  cent,  expenditures  for  higher 
education  will  increase  120  per  cent.  In  1962,  such  expenditures  repre- 
sented 9.5  per  cent  of  state  and  local  tax  income;  in  1968,  they  will  take 
12.3  per  cent. 

Professor  M.M.  Chambers,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  totted 
up  each  state's  tax-fund  appropriations  to  colleges  and  universities  (see 
list,  next  page).  He  cautions  readers  not  to  leap  to  interstate  compari- 
sons; there  are  too  many  differences  between  the  practices  of  the  50 
states  to  make  such  an  exercise  valid.  But  the  differences  do  not  obscure 


Will  state  taxes 

be  sufficient  to  meet 

the  rocketing  demand? 
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STATE  FUNDS  continued 


State  Tax  Funds 

For  Higher  Education 


Fiscal  1963 

Alabama $22,051,000 

Alaska 3,301,000 

Arizona 20,422,000 

Arkansas 16,599,000 

California....  243,808,000 

Colorado 29,916,000 

Connecticut...  15,948,000 

Delaware 5,094,000 

Florida 46,043,000 

Georgia 32,162,000 

Hawaii 10,778,000 

Idaho 10,137,000 

Illinois 113,043,000 

Indiana 62,709,000 

Iowa 38,914,000 

Kansas 35,038,000 

Kentucky 29,573,000 

Louisiana....  46,760,000 

Maine 7,429,000 

Maryland 29,809,000 

Massachusetts.  16,503,000 

Michigan 104,082,000 

Minnesota...  44,058,000 

Mississippi...  17,500,000 

Missouri 33,253,000 


Change  from  1961 

-$346,000  -  1.5% 

+     978,000  +42% 

+  4,604,000  +29% 

+  3,048,000  +22.5% 

+48,496,000  +25% 

+  6,634,000  +28.25% 

+  2,868,000  +22% 

+  1,360,000  +36.5% 

+  8,780,000  +23.5% 

+  4,479,000  +21% 

+  3,404,000  +46% 

+  1,337,000  +15.25% 

+24,903,000  +28.25% 

+12,546,000  +25% 

+  4,684,000  +13.5% 

+  7,099,000  +25.5% 

+  9,901,000  +50.25% 

+  2,203,000  +  5% 

+  1,830,000  +32.5% 

+  3,721,000  +20.5% 

+  3,142,000  +23.5% 

+  6,066,000  +  6% 

+  5,808,000  +15.25% 

+  1,311,000  +  8% 

+  7,612,000  +29.5% 


continued  opposite 


the  fact  that,  between  fiscal  year  1961  and  fiscal  1963,  all  states  except 
Alabama  and   Montana  increased  their  tax-fund  appropriations  to 
higher  education.  The  average  was  a  whopping  24.5  per  cent. 
,  Can  states  continue  to  increase  appropriations?  No  one  answer  will 
serve  from  coast  to  coast. 

Poor  states  will  have  a  particularly  difficult  problem.  The  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  in  a  recent  report,  told  why: 

"Generally,  the  states  which  have  the  greatest  potential  demand  for 
higher  education  are  the  states  which  have  the  fewest  resources  to  meet 
the  demand.  Rural  states  like  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina  have  large  numbers  of  college-age  young  people  and 
relatively  small  per-capita  income  levels."  Such  states,  the  report  con- 
cluded, can  achieve  educational  excellence  only  if  they  use  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  resources  than  does  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

A  leading  Western  educator  summed  up  .his  state's  problem  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Our  largest  age  groups,  right  now,  are  old  people  and  youngsters 
approaching  college  age.  Both  groups  depend  heavily  upon  the  pro- 
ducing, taxpaying  members  of  our  economy.  The  elderly  demand  state- 
financed  welfare;  the  young  demand  state-financed  education. 

"At  present,  however,  the  producing  part  of  our  economy  is  com- 
posed largely  of  'depression  babies' — a  comparatively  small  group.  For 
the  next  few  years,  their  per-capita  tax  burden  will  be  pretty  heavy,  and 
it  may  be  hard  to  get  them  to  accept  any  big  increases." 

But  the  alternatives  to  more  tax  money  for  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— higher  tuition  rates,  the  turning  away  of  good  students — may 
be  even  less  acceptable  to  many  taxpayers.  Such  is  the  hope  of  those 
who  believe  in  low-cost,  public  higher  education. 

Every  projection  of  future  needs  shows  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  increase  their  appropriations  vastly,  if  the  people's 
demands  for  higher  education  are  to  be  met.  The  capacity  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  make  such  increases,  as  a  California  study  has  pointed  out, 
depends  on  three  basic  elements: 

1)  The  size  of  the  "stream  of  income"  from  which  the  support  for 
higher  education  must  be  drawn; 

2)  The  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  tax  system;  and 

3)  The  will  of  the  people  to  devote  enough  money  to  the  purpose. 
Of  these  elements,  the  third  is  the  hardest  to  analyze,  in  economic 

terms.  It  may  well  be  the  most  crucial. 

Here  is  why: 

In  their  need  for  increased  state  and  local  funds,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  be  in  competition  with  growing  needs  for  highways,  urban 
renewal,  and  all  the  other  services  that  citizens  demand  of  their  govern- 
ments. How  the  available  tax  funds  will  be  allocated  will  depend,  in 
large  measure,  on  how  the  people  rank  their  demands,  and  how  insist- 
ently they  make  the  demands  known. 


"No  one  should  know  better  than  our  alumni  the  importance  of 
having  society  invest  its  money  and  faith  in  the  education  of  its  young 
people,"  Allan  W.  Ostar,  director  of  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research, 
said  recently.  "Yet  all  too  often  we  find  alumni  of  state  universities 
who  are  not  willing  to  provide  the  same  opportunity  to  future  genera- 
tions that  they  enjoyed.  Our  alumni  should  be  leading  the  fight  for 
adequate  tax  support  of  our  public  colleges  and  universities. 

"If  they  don't,  who  will?" 

To  some  Americans,  the  growth  of  state-supported  higher  educa- 
tion, compared  with  that  of  the  private  colleges  and  universities, 
has  been  disturbing  for  other  reasons  than  its  effects  upon  the  tax  rate. 

One  cause  of  their  concern  is  a  fear  that  government  dollars  inevitably 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  dangerous  sort  of  government  control.  The 
fabric  of  higher  education,  they  point  out,  is  laced  with  controversy, 
new  ideas,  and  challenges  to  all  forms  of  the  status  quo.  Faculty 
members,  to  be  effective  teachers  and  researchers,  must  be  free  of 
reprisal  or  fears  of  reprisal.  Students  must  be  encouraged  to  experiment, 
to  question,  to  disagree. 

The  best  safeguard,  say  those  who  have  studied  the  question,  is  legal 
autonomy  for  state-supported  higher  education:  independent  boards 
of  regents  or  trustees,  positive  protections  against  interference  by  state 
agencies,  post-audits  of  accounts  but  no  line-by-line  political  control 
over  budget  proposals — the  latter  being  a  device  by  which  a  legislature 
might  be  able  to  cut  the  salary  of  an  "offensive"  professor  or  stifle 
another's  research.  Several  state  constitutions  already  guarantee  such 
autonomy  to  state  universities.  But  in  some  other  states,  college  and 
university  administrators  must  be  as  adept  at  politicking  as  at  edu- 
cating, if  their  institutions  are  to  thrive. 

Another  concern  has  been  voiced  by  many  citizens.  What  will  be  the 
effects  upon  the  country's  private  colleges,  they  ask,  if  the  public- 
higher-education  establishment  continues  to  expand  at  its  present  rate? 
With  state-financed  institutions  handling  more  and  more  students — 
and,  generally,  charging  far-  lower  tuition  fees  than  the  private  insti- 
tutions can  afford — how  can  the  small  private  colleges  hope  to  survive? 

President  Robert  D.  Calkins,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  has  said: 

"Thus  far,  no  promising  alternative  to  an  increased  reliance  on 
public  institutions  and  public  support  has  appeared  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  expanding  demand  for  education.  The  trend  may  be 
checked,  but  there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  reverse  it.  .  .  . 

"Many  weak  private  institutions  may  have  to  face  a  choice  between 
insolvency,  mediocrity,  or  qualifying  as  public  institutions.  But  en- 
larged opportunities  for  many  private  and  public  institutions  will  exist, 
often  through  cooperation By  pooling  resources,  all  may  be  strength- 
ened.... In  view  of  the  recent  support  the  liberal  artscolleges  haveelicited, 
the  more  enterprising  ones,  at  least,  have  an  undisputed  role  for  future 
service." 


Fiscal  1963        Change  from  1961 

Montana $11,161,000  -$     70,000  -0.5% 

Nebraska....     17,078,000  +1,860,000  +12.25% 

Nevada 5,299,000  +1,192,000  +29% 

New  Hampshire    4,733,000  +     627,000  +15.25% 

New  Jersey..     34,079,000  +9,652,000  +39.5% 

New  Mexico..     14,372,000  +3,133,000  +28% 

New  York...    156,556,000  +67,051,000  +75% 

North  Carolina     36,532,000  +  6,192,000  +20.5% 

North  Dakota.      10,386,000  +1,133,000  +12.25% 

Ohio 55,620,000  +10,294,000  +22.5% 

Oklahoma.   .   "  30,020,000  +3,000,000  +11% 

Oregon 33,423,000  +4,704,000  +16.25% 

Pennsylvania.      56,187,000  +12,715,000  +29.5% 

Rhode  Island .       7,697,000  +2,426,000  +46% 

South  Carolina     15,440,000  +  2,299,000  +17.5% 

South  Dakota.       8,702,000  +     574,000  +7% 

Tennessee...     22,359,000  +  5,336,000  +31.25% 

Texas 83,282,000  +16,327,000  +24.5% 

Utah 15,580,000  +2,441,000  +18.5% 

Vermont 3,750,000  +     351,000  +10.25% 

Virginia 28,859,000  +5,672,000  +24.5% 

Washington...     51,757,000  +9,749,000  +23.25% 

West  Virginia.     20,743,000  +3,824,000  +22.5% 

Wisconsin...     44,670,000  +7,253,000  +19.5% 

Wyoming 5,599,000  +     864,000  +18.25% 

TOTALS. . . .  $1,808,825,000  +$357,499,000 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  +24.5% 


CONTINUED 


18.9  per  cent    from  Washington 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

19.1%  of  their  income 

comes  from  Washington. 


I  seem  to  spend  half  my  life  on  the  jets  between  here  and  Washing- 
ton," said  an  official  of  a  private  university  on  the  West  Coast,  not 
long  ago. 

"We've  decided  to  man  a  Washington  office,  full  time,"  said  the 
spokesman  for  a  state  university,  a  few  miles  away. 

For  one  in  20  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  recent  years  has  become  one  of  the  biggest  facts  of  financial 
life.  For  some  it  is  the  biggest.  "The  not-so-jolly  long-green  giant,"  one 
man  calls  it. 

Washington  is  no  newcomer  to  the  campus  scene.  The  difference, 
today,  is  one  of  scale.  Currently  the  federal  government  spends  between 
$1  billion  and  $2  billion  a  year  at  colleges  and  universities.  So  vast  are 
the  expenditures,  and  so  diverse  are  the  government  channels  through 
which  they  flow  to  the  campuses,  that  a  precise  figure  is  impossible  to 
come  by.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  latest  estimate,  covering  fiscal 
1962,  is  that  Washington  was  the  source  of  $1,389  billion — or  nearly 
19  per  cent — of  higher  education's  total  current-fund  income. 

"It  may  readily  be  seen,"  said  Congresswoman  Edith  Green  of  Ore- 
gon, in  a  report  last  year  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  "that  the  question  is  not  whether  there  shall  be  federal  aid  to 
education." 

Federal  aid  exists.  It  is  big  and  is  growing. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 

18.6%  of  their  income 

comes  from  Washington. 


The  word  aid,  however,  is  misleading.  Most  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's expenditures  in  higher  education — more  than  four  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  for  all  other  purposes  combined — are  for  research 
that  the  government  needs.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  government  is  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  commodity;  the  universities,  like  any  other  producer  with 
whom  the  government  does  business,  supply  that  commodity.  The  re- 
lationship is  one  of  quid  pro  quo. 

Congresswoman  Green  is  quick  to  acknowledge  this  fact: 

"What  has  not  been . . .  clear  is  the  dependency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  educational  system.  The  government  relies  upon  the  uni- 
versities to  do  those  things  which  cannot  be  done  by  government  person- 
nel in  government  facilities. 

"It  turns  to  the  universities  to  conduct  basic  research  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  defense,  medicine,  public  health,  and  the  conquest  of 
space,  and  even  for  managing  and  staffing  of  many  governmental  re- 
search laboratories. 

"It  relies  on  university  faculty  to  judge  the  merits  of  proposed  re- 
search. 

"It  turns  to  them  for  the  management  and  direction  of  its  foreign  aid 
programs  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 


"It  relies  on  them  for  training,  in  every  conceivable  field,  of  govern- 
ment personnel — both  military  and  civilian." 


The  full  range  of  federal-government  relationships  with  U.S.  high- 
er education  can  only  be  suggested  in  the  scope  of  this  report. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

Land-grant  colleges  had  their  origins  in  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Act  of  1862,  when  the  federal  government  granted  public  lands  to 
the  states  for  the  support  of  colleges  "to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  but  not  excluding 
science  and  classics.  Today  there  are  68  such  institutions.  In  fiscal  1962, 
the  federal  government  distributed  $10.7  million  in  land-grant  funds. 

The  armed  forces  operate  officers  training  programs  in  the  colleges  and 
universities — their  largest  source  of  junior  officers. 

Student  loans,  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  are  the 
major  form  of  federal  assistance  to  undergraduate  students.  They  are 
administered  by  1,534  participating  colleges  and  universities,  which 
select  recipients  on  the  basis  of  need  and  collect  the  loan  repayments.  In 
fiscal  1962,  more  than  170,000  undergraduates  and  nearly  15,000  gradu- 
ate students  borrowed  $90  million  in  this  way. 

"The  success  of  the  federal  loan  program,"  says  the  president  of  a 
college  for  women,  "is  one  of  the  most  significant  indexes  of  the  im- 
portant place  the  government  has  in  financing  private  as  well  as  public 
educational  institutions.  The  women's  colleges,  by  the  way,  used  to  scoff 
at  the  loan  program.  'Who  would  marry  a  girl  with  a  debt?'  people 
asked.  'A  girl's  dowry  shouldn't  be  a  mortgage,'  they  said.  But  now 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  girls  have  government  loans,  and  they 
don't  seem  at  all  perturbed." 

Fellowship  grants  to  graduate  students,  mostly  for  advanced  work  in 
science  or  engineering,  supported  more  than  35,000  persons  in  fiscal 
1962.  Cost  to  the  government:  nearly  $104  million.  In  addition,  around 
20,000  graduate  students  served  as  paid  assistants  on  government- 
sponsored  university  research  projects. 

Dormitory  loans  through  the  college  housing  program  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  have  played  a  major  role  in  enabling  col- 
leges and  universities  to  build  enough  dormitories,  dining  halls,  student 
unions,  and  health  facilities  for  their  burgeoning  enrollments.  Between 
1951  and  1961,  loans  totaling  more  than  $1.5  billion  were  approved. 
Informed  observers  believe  this  program  finances  from  35  to  45  per 
cent  of  the  total  current  construction  of  such  facilities. 

Grants  for  research  facilities  and  equipment  totaled  $98.5  million  in 
fiscal  1962,  the  great  bulk  of  which  went  to  universities  conducting 
scientific  research.  The  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  the  principal  sources  of 
such  grants.  A  Department  of  Defense  program  enables  institutions  to 
build  facilities  and  write  off  the  cost. 

To  help  finance  new  classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories,  Congress 
last  year  passed  a  $1,195  billion  college  aid  program  and,  said  President 


Can  federal  dollars 
properly  be  called 
federal  "aid"? 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  continued 


38% 

of  Federal  research  funds 

go  to  these  10  institutions: 

U.  of  California 

U.  of  Illinois 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology 

Stanford  U. 

Columbia  U. 

U.  of  Chicago 

U.  of  Michigan 

U.  of  Minnesota 

Harvard  U. 

Cornell  U. 

Johnson,  thus  was  "on  its  way  to  doing  more  for  education  than  any 
since  the  land-grant  college  bill  was  passed  100  years  ago." 

Support  for  medical  education  through  loans  to  students  and  funds  for 
construction  was  authorized  by  Congress  last  fall,  when  it  passed  a  $236 
million  program. 

To  strengthen  the  curriculum  in  various  ways,  federal  agencies  spent 
approximately  $9.2  million  in  fiscal  1962.  Samples:  A  $2  million  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  program  to  improve  the  content  of  science 
courses;  a  $2  million  Office  of  Education  program  to  help  colleges  and 
universities  develop,  on  a  matching-fund  basis,  language  and  area-study 
centers;  a  $2  million  Public  Health  Service  program  to  expand,  create, 
and  improve  graduate  work  in  public  health. 

Support  for  international  programs  involving  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities came  from  several  federal  sources.  Examples:  Funds  spent  by  the 
Peace  Corps  for  training  and  research  totaled  more  than  $7  million.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  employed  some  70  institutions 
to  administer  its  projects  overseas,  at  a  cost  of  about  $26  million.  The 
State  Department  paid  nearly  $6  million  to  support  more  than  2,500 
foreign  students  on  U.S.  campuses,  and  an  additional  $1.5  million  to 
support  more  than  700  foreign  professors. 


59% 

of  Federal  research  funds 

go  to  the  above  10  +  these  15: 


U.  of  Wisconsin 
U.  of  Pennsylvania 
New  York  U. 
Ohio  State  U. 
U.  of  Washington 
Johns  Hopkins  U. 
U.  of  Texas 


Yale  U. 

Princeton  U. 

Iowa  State  U. 

Cal.  Inst,  of  Technology 

U.  of  Pittsburgh 

Northwestern  U. 

Brown  U. 

U.  of  Maryland 


But  the  greatest  federal  influence,  on  many  U.S.  campuses,  comes 
through  the  government's  expenditures  for  research. 

As  one  would  expect,  most  of  such  expenditures  are  made  at  univer- 
sities, rather  than  at  colleges  (which,  with  some  exceptions,  conduct 
little  research). 

In  the  1963  Godkin  Lectures  at  Harvard,  the  University  of  California's 
President  Clark  Kerr  called  the  federal  government's  support  of  research, 
starting  in  World  War  II,  one  of  the  "two  great  impacts  [which],  beyond 
all  other  forces,  have  molded  the  modern  American  university  system 
and  made  it  distinctive."  (The  other  great  impact:  the  land-grant  college 
movement.) 

At  the  institutions  where  they  are  concentrated,  federal  research  funds 
have  had  marked  effects.  A  self-study  by  Harvard,  for  example,  revealed 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  research  expenditures  in  the  university's  physics 
department  were  paid  for  by  the  federal  government;  67 per  cent  in  the 
chemistry  department;  and  95  per  cent  in  the  division  of  engineering  and 
applied  physics. 

Is  this  government-dollar  dominance  in  many  universities'  research 
budgets  a  healthy  development? 
After  analyzing  the  role  of  the  federal  government  on  their  campuses, 
a  group  of  universities  reporting  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  agreed  that  "the  effects  [of  government  ex- 
penditures for  campus-based  research  projects]  have,  on  balance,  been 
salutary." 
Said  the  report  of  one  institution: 
"The  opportunity  to  make  expenditures  of  this  size  has  permitted  a 


research  effort  far  superior  to  anything  that  could  have  been  done  with- 
out recourse  to  government  sponsors.  . . . 

"Any  university  that  declined  to  participate  in  the  growth  of  spon- 
sored research  would  have  had  to  pay  a  high  price  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  its  faculty  in  the  science  and  engineering  areas. . . ." 

However,  the  university-government  relationship  is  not  without  its 
irritations. 

One  of  the  most  irksome,  say  many  institutions,  is  the  government's 
failure  to  reimburse  them  fully  for  the  "indirect  costs"  they  incur  in 
connection  with  federally  sponsored  research — costs  of  administration, 
of  libraries,  of  operating  and  maintaining  their  physical  plant.  If  the 
government  fails  to  cover  such  costs,  the  universities  must — often  by 
drawing  upon  funds  that  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  strengthening 
areas  that  are  not  favored  with  large  amounts  of  federal  support,  e.g., 
the  humanities. 

Some  see  another  problem:  faculty  members  may  be  attracted  to  cer- 
tain research  areas  simply  because  federal  money  is  plentiful  there. 
"This  .  . .  may  tend  to  channel  their  efforts  away  from  other  important 
research  and  . . .  from  their  teaching  and  public-service  responsibilities," 
one  university  study  said. 

The  government's  emphasis  upon  science,  health,  and  engineering, 
some  persons  believe,  is  another  drawback  to  the  federal  research  ex- 
penditures. "Between  departments,  a  form  of  imbalance  may  result," 
said  a  recent  critique.  "The  science  departments  and  their  research  may 
grow  and  prosper.  The  departments  of  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences may  continue,  at  best,  to  maintain  their  status  quo." 

"There  needs  to  be  a  National  Science  Foundation  for  the  humani- 
ties," says  the  chief  academic  officer  of  a  Southern  university  which  gets 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  its  annual  budget  from  federal  grants. 

"Certainly  government  research  programs  create  imbalances  within 
departments  and  between  departments,"  said  the  spokesman  for  a  lead- 
ing Catholic  institution,  "but  so  do  many  other  influences  at  work  within 

a  university Imbalances  must  be  lived  with  and  made  the  most  of,  if 

a  level  of  uniform  mediocrity  is  not  to  prevail." 

The  concentration  of  federal  funds  in  a  few  institutions — usually 
the  institutions  which  already  are  financially  and  educationally 
strong — makes  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  the  quid  pro  quo  philoso- 
phy that  motivates  the  expenditure  of  most  government  funds.  The 
strong  research-oriented  universities,  obviously,  can  deliver  the  commod- 
ity the  government  wants. 

But,  consequently,  as  a  recent  Carnegie  report  noted,  "federal  support 
is,  for  many  colleges  and  universities,  not  yet  a  decisive  or  even  a  highly 
influential  fact  of  academic  life." 

Why,  some  persons  ask,  should  not  the  government  conduct  equally 
well-financed  programs  in  order  to  improve  those  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  are  not  strong— and  thus  raise  the  quality  of  U.S.  higher 
education  as  a  whole? 


90% 

of  Federal  research  funds 

go  to  the  85  opposite  +  these  75: 


Pennsylvania  State  U. 

Duke  U. 

U.  of  Southern  Cal. 

Indiana  U. 

U.  of  Rochester 

Washington  U. 

U.  of  Colorado 

Purdue  U. 

George  Washington  U. 

Western  Reserve  U. 

Florida  State  U. 

Yeshiva  U. 

U.  of  Florida 

U.  of  Oregon 

U.  of  Utah 

Tulane  U. 

U.  of  N.  Carolina 

Michigan  State  U. 

Polytechnic  Inst,  of 

Brooklyn 
U.  of  Miami 
U.  of  Tennessee 
U.  of  Iowa 
Texas  A.  &  M.  Col. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst. 
U.  of  Kansas 
U.  of  Arizona 
Vanderbilt  U. 
Syracuse  U. 
Oregon  State  U. 
Ga.  Inst,  of  Technology 
U.  of  Virginia 
Rutgers  U. 
Louisiana  State  U. 
Carnegie  I  nst.  of  Technology 
U.  of  Oklahoma 
N.  Carolina  State  U. 
Illinois  Inst,  of  Technology 


Wayne  State  U. 

Baylor  U. 

U.  of  Denver 

U.  of  Missouri 

U.  of  Georgia 

U.  of  Arkansas 

U.  of  Nebraska 

Tufts  U. 

U.  of  Alabama 

New  Mexico  State  U. 

Washington  State  U. 

Boston  U. 

U.  of  Buffalo 

U.  of  Kentucky 

U.  of  Cincinnati 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Technology 

Oklahoma  State  U. 

Georgetown  U. 

Medical  Col.  of  Virginia 

Mississippi  State  U. 

Colorado  State  U. 

Auburn  U. 

Dartmouth  Col. 

Emory  U. 

U.  of  Vermont 

Brandeis  U. 

Marquette  U. 

Jefferson  Medical  Col. 

Va.  Polytechnic  Inst. 

U.  of  Louisville 

Kansas  State  U. 

St.  Louis  U. 

West  Virginia  U. 

U.  of  Hawaii 

U.  of  Mississippi 

Notre  Dame  U. 

U.  of  New  Mexico 

Temple  U. 
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FEDERAL  FUNDS  continued 


This  question  is  certain  to  be  warmly  debated  in  years  to  come. 
Coupled  with  philosophical  support  or  opposition  will  be  this  pressing 
practical  question:  can  private  money,  together  with  state  and  local 
government  funds,  solve  higher  education's  financial  problems,  without 
resort  to  Washington?  Next  fall,  when  the  great,  long-predicted  "tidal 
wave"  of  students  at  last  reaches  the  nation's  campuses,  the  time  of 
testing  will  begin. 


6.4  per  cent    from  Gifts  and  Grants 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

11.6%  of  their  income 

comes  from  gifts  and  grants. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 

2.3%  of  their  income 

comes  from  gifts  and  grants. 


As  A  source  of  income  for  U.S.  higher  education,  private  gifts  and 
.  grants  are  a  comparatively  small  slice  on  the  pie  charts:  1 1 .6%  for 
the  private  colleges  and  universities,  only  2.3%  for  public. 

But,  to  both  types  of  institution,  private  gifts  and  grants  have  an  im- 
portance far  greater  than  these  percentages  suggest. 

"For  us,"  says  a  representative  of  a  public  university  in  the  Midwest, 
"private  funds  mean  the  difference  between  the  adequate  and  the  ex- 
cellent. The  university  needs  private  funds  to  serve  purposes  for  which 
state  funds  cannot  be  used:  scholarships,  fellowships,  student  loans,  the 
purchase  of  rare  books  and  art  objects,  research  seed  grants,  experi- 
mental programs." 

"Because  the  state  provides  basic  needs,"  says  another  public- 
university  man,  "every  gift  dollar  can  be  used  to  provide  for  a  margin 
of  excellence." 

Says  the  spokesman  for  a  private  liberal  arts  college:  "We  must  seek 
gifts  and  grants  as  we  have  never  sought  them  before.  They  are  our  one 
hope  of  keeping  educational  quality  up,  tuition  rates  down,  and  the 
student  body  democratic.  I'll  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  are  our  main 
hope  of  keeping  the  college,  as  we  know  it,  alive."       j 


From  1954-55  through  1960-61,  the  independent  Council  for  Finan- 
cial Aid  to  Education  has  made  a  biennial  survey  of  the  country's 
colleges  and  universities,  to  learn  how  much  private  aid  they  received. 
In  four  surveys,  the  institutions  answering  the  council's  questionnaires 
reported  they  had  received  more  than  $2.4  billion  in  voluntary  gifts. 

Major  private  universities  received  $1,046  million. 

Private  coeducational  colleges  received  $628  million. 

State  universities  received  nearly  $320  million. 

Professional  schools  received  $171  million. 

Private  women's  colleges  received  $126  million. 

Private  men's  colleges  received  $117  million. 

Junior  colleges  received  $31  million. 

Municipal  universities  received  nearly  $16  million. 


Over  the  years  covered  by  the  CFAE's  surveys,  these  increases  took 
place: 
Gifts  to  the  private  universities  went  up  95.6%. 
Gifts  to  private  coed  colleges  went  up  82%. 
Gifts  to  state  universities  went  up  184%. 
Gifts  to  professional  schools  went  up  134%. 

Where  did  the  money  come  from?  Gifts  and  grants  reported  to  the 
council  came  from  these  sources: 
General  welfare  foundations  gave  $653  million. 
Non-alumni  donors  gave  $539.7  million. 
Alumni  and  alumnae  gave  $496  million. 
Business  corporations  gave  $345.8  million. 
Religious  denominations  gave  $216  million. 
Non-alumni,  non-church  groups  gave  $139  million. 
Other  sources  gave  $66.6  million. 

All  seven  sources  increased  their  contributions  over  the  period. 

BUT  THE  records  of  past  years  are  only  preludes  to  the  voluntary 
giving  of  the  future,  experts  feel. 

Dr.  John  A.  Pollard,  who  conducts  the  surveys  of  the  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education,  estimates  conservatively  that  higher  educa- 
tion will  require  $9  billion  per  year  by  1969-70,  for  educational  and 
general  expenditures,  endowment,  and  plant  expansion.  This  would  be 
1.3  per  cent  of  an  expected  $700  billion  Gross  National  Product. 

Two  billion  dollars,  Dr.  Pollard  believes,  must  come  in  the  form  of 
private  gifts  and  grants.  Highlights  of  his  projections: 

Business  corporations  will  increase  their  contributions  to  higher  educa- 
tion at  a  rate  of  16.25  per  cent  a  year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $508  million. 

Foundations  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of  14.5  per 
cent  a  year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $520.7  million. 

Alumni  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of  14.5  per  cent  a 
year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $591  million. 

Non-alumni  individuals  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of 

12.6  per  cent  a  year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $524.6  million. 

Religious  denominations  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of 

12.7  per  cent.  Their  1969-70  total:  $215.6  million. 

Non-alumni,  non-church  groups  and  other  sources  will  increase  their 
contributions  at  rates  of  4  per  cent  and  1  per  cent,  respectively.  Their 
1969-70  total:  $62  million. 

"I  think  we  must  seriously  question  whether  these  estimates  are 
realistic,"  said  a  business  man,  in  response  to  Dr.  Pollard's  estimate  of 
1969-70  gifts  by  corporations.  "Corporate  funds  are  not  a  bottomless 
pit;  the  support  the  corporations  give  to  education  is,  after  all,  one  of 
the  costs  of  doing  business.  ...  It  may  become  more  difficult  to  provide 
for  such  support,  along  with  other  foreseeable  increased  costs,  in  setting 
product  prices.  We  cannot  assume  that  all  this  money  is  going  to  be 
available  simply  because  we  want  it  to  be.  The  more  fruit  you  shake 
from  the  tree,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  find  still  more." 


Coming:  a  need 

for  $9  billion 

a  year.  Impossible? 


CONTINUED 


But  others  are  more  optimistic.  Says  the  CFAE: 

"Fifteen  years  ago  nobody  could  safely  have  predicted  the  level  of 
voluntary  support  of  higher  education  in  1962.  Its  climb  has  been  spec- 
tacular. . . . 

"So,  on  the  record,  it  probably  is  safe  to  say  that  the  potential  of 
voluntary  support  of  U.S.  higher  education  has  only  been  scratched. 
The  people  have  developed  a  quenchless  thirst  for  higher  learning  and, 
equally,  the  means  and  the  will  to  support  its  institutions  adequately." 

ty  lumni  and  alumnae  will  have  a  critical  role  to  play  in  determining 
XjL  whether  the  projections  turn  out  to  have  been  sound  or  unrealistic. 

Of  basic  importance,  of  course,  are  their  own  gifts  to  their  alma 
maters.  The  American  Alumni  Council,  in  its  most  recent  year's  com- 
pilation, reported  that  alumni  support,  as  measured  from  the  reports 
of  927  colleges  and  universities,  had  totaled  $196.7  million — a  new 
record. 

Lest  this  figure  cause  alumni  and  alumnae  to  engage  in  unrestrained 
self-congratulations,  however,  let  them  consider  these  words  from  one 
of  the  country's  veteran  (and  most  outspoken)  alumni  secretaries: 

"Of  shocking  concern  is  the  lack  of  interest  of  most  of  the  alumni. . . . 
The  country  over,  only  about  one-fifth  on  the  average  pay  dues  to  their 
alumni  associations;  only  one-fourth  on  the  average  contribute  to  their 
alumni  funds.  There  are,  of  course,  heartwarming  instances  where 
participation  reaches  70  and  80  per  cent,  but  they  are  rare. .  . ." 

Commenting  on  these  remarks,  a  fund-raising  consultant  wrote: 

"The  fact  that  about  three-fourths  of  college  and  university  alumni 
do  not  contribute  anything  at  all  to  their  alma  maters  seems  to  be  a 
strong  indication  that  they  lack  sufficient  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
support  these  institutions.  There  was  a  day  when  it  could  be  argued 
that  this  support  was  not  forthcoming  because  the  common  man 
simply  did  not  have  funds  to  contribute  to  universities.  While  this  argu- 
ment is  undoubtedly  used  today,  it  carries  a  rather  hollow  ring  in  a 
nation  owning  nearly  two  cars  for  every  family  and  so  many  pleasure 
boats  that  there  is  hardly  space  left  for  them  on  available  water." 

Alumni  support  has  an  importance  even  beyond  the  dollars  that 
it  yields  to  higher  education.  More  than  220  business  corporations  will 
match  their  employees'  contributions.  And  alumni  support — particu- 
larly the  percentage  of  alumni  who  make  gifts — is  frequently  used  by 
other  prospective  donors  as  a  guide  to  how  much  they  should  give. 

Most  important,  alumni  and  alumnae  wear  many  hats.  They  are  indi- 
vidual citizens,  corporate  leaders,  voters,  taxpayers,  legislators,  union 
members,  church  leaders.  In  every  role,  they  have  an  effect  on  college 
and  university  destinies.  Hence  it  is  alumni  and  alumnae,  more  than  any 
other  group,  who  will  determine  whether  the  financial  health  of  U.S. 
higher  education  will  be  good  or  bad  in  years  to  come. 

What  will  the  verdict  be?  No  reader  can  escape  the  responsibility  of 
rendering  it. 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15 
pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor in  which  scores  of  schools,  colleges, 
and.  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  group 
listed  below,  who  form  editorial  projects 
for  education,  a  non-profit  organization 
associated  with  the  American  Alumni 
Council.  (The  editors,  of  course,  speak  for 
themselves  and  not  for  their  institutions.) 
Copyright  ©  1964  by  Editorial  Projects  for 
Education,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved;  no 
part  may  be  reproduced  without  express 
permission  of  the  editors.  Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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Stanford  University 
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DUKE  TODAY 

continued 


One  of  the  most  important  men 
in  the  University's  future  is  Vice 
President  for  Institutional  Advance- 
ment Frank  L.  Ashmore  (right).  He 
will  be  directing  and  coordinating 
the  development  programs  of  the 
University  as  it  seeks  to  realize  its 
mission  and  fulfill  its  ambition  to  the 
region,  the  nation  and  the  world. 
His  article,  "The  Millions  and  the 
Myth,"  in  this  issue  is  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
Duke  to  do  what  is  within  their 
power  for  the  University. 
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DUKE  TODAY  concluded 


Seen  through  the  chemically  treated  glass  of  the 
greenhouse,  the  new  biological  sciences  building 
(above)  doesn't  look  quite  so  bright  and  new  but  its 
laboratories  and  classrooms  provide  much  better  facili- 
ties for  botany  and  zoology.  (The  old  biology  building 
has  been  completely  renovated,  and  now  houses  psy- 
chology, sociology  and  anthropology.)  On  the  other 
hand,  geology  (left)  is  not  quite  so  well  off  in  the  old 
science  building  on  East  Campus. 


Chemistry  (above)  also  has  its 
problems,  as  this  crowded  labora- 
tory suggests,  and  a  new  building  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  future  is  a 
necessity.  Science,  however,  is  not 
the  only  area  needing  attention. 
Asbury  building  (left)  has  been  the 
home  of  the  arts  for  many  years  and 
is  showing  its  age.  Painting  students 
(above  right)  find  it  difficult  to 
concentrate  as  the  band  rehearses 
above  them.  A  new  arts  center  is 
contemplated  which  will  solve  many 
of  these  problems. 

Duke  today  is  an  exciting  place, 
an  ambitious  place,  and  a  dedicated 
place.  Its  concerns  are  the  human 
programs  of  education  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  and 
constantly  challenging  world. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE : 

WEST 

Angier  Duke  Scholars  Named 

Seventeen  outstanding  high  school 
seniors  from  the  Carolinas,  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
won  Angiers  B.  Duke  Scholarships  to 
Duke  University. 

The  awards,  worth  up  to  $9,600 
each,  went  to  12  North  Carolinians, 
three  South  Carolinians,  one  Virginian, 
and  one  student  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  Robert  L.  Thompson  executive 
secretary  of  the  University's  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  announced.  They 
will  become  effective  next  fall. 

Four-year  scholarships  were  award- 
ed following  three  days  of  competition 
here  by  85  finalists.  Winners  were 
selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

During  the  judging,  faculty  com- 
mittees evaluated  academic  standing, 
basic  abilities,  leadership,  college  apti- 
tude, and  other  factors.  All  contestants 
were  interviewed  and  given  various 
tests. 

The  scholarship  amount  which  each 
winner  receives  is  governed  to  some 
degree  by  his  family's  financial  cir- 
cumstances. 

Angier  B.  Duke  Scholarship  winners 
are  as  follows: 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Catherine 
Ruth  Babcock  and  Grady  Wilson  Mil- 
ler, III,  Raleigh;  Anita  Edryce  Dresser 
and  Frances  Hiller  Lynch,  Charlotte; 
Lamar  Cecil  Ratcliffe,  Jr.,  Durham; 
Sarah  Daniel  Vaughan  and  Daniel 
Ross  Snodderly,  Greensboro;  Samuel 
Clarkson  Sugg,  Jr.,  Kinston;  Fred- 
erick Parkinson  Knape,  Wilmington; 
John  Charles  Boger,  Concord;  Philip 
Alan  Fox,  Angier;  and  Stephen  Fer- 
rell  Lee,  Shelby. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA— Joseph  Ban- 
croft Lesesne,  Spartanburg;  Keith 
Baker  Belser,  Columbia;  and  Joyce 
Mary  Denman,  Mount  Pleasant. 

VIRGINIA — Leslie  Beckett,  Blacks- 
burg. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— William 
Patrick  Duff. 

Help  for  Deprived  Children 

Duke  University  will  participate  in 
an  eight-state  program  designed  to 
help  Negro  and  white  seventh-  or 
eighth-grade  pupils  from  deprived 
families. 

In  support,  the  Ford  Foundation 
has  awarded  a  $150,000  grant  to  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Pupils  from  10  public  school  sys- 
tems will  be  selected  for  guidance  and 
counseling  by  18  participating  colleges 
an  universities  and  the  Berea  Prepara- 
tory School  in  Kentucky. 

Most  of  the  grant  will  be  used  for 
the  services  of  guidance  personnel, 
possibly  including  returning  Peace 
Corps  veterans. 

However,  part  of  the  funds  will 
underwrite  boarding-school  scholar- 
ships for  students  with  severe  environ- 
mental handicaps. 

The  amount  awarded  for  the  pro- 
gram is  among  newly  awarded  grants 
totaling  $895,000  by  the  Foundation 
for  efforts  to  upgrade  teaching, 
strengthen  curriculum,  and  raise  learn- 
ing motivation  and  achievement  in  the 
South. 

Two  other  North  Carolina  institu- 
tions, Davidson  and  North  Carolina 
State  Colleges,  will  participate  in  the 
program  involving  Duke. 

Others,  by  states,  are:  Virginia — 
Mary  Baldwin  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Georgia — Emory 
University  and  Morehouse  and  Spel- 


man  Colleges;  Tennesee — Vanderbilt 
and  Fish  Universities;  Kentucky — 
Berea,  Centre  and  Transylvania  Col- 
leges; Alabama — Tuskegee  Institute 
and  Spring  Hill  College;  Louisiana — 
Tulane  and  Dillard  Universities;  and 
Mississippi — Tougaloo  Southern  Chris- 
tian College. 

Teachers  for  the  Disturbed 

Duke  University  and  the  Wright 
School  of  Durham  in  September  will 
begin  a  program  to  prepare  teachers  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children  in  the 
Southeast. 

Now,  the  comparable  program 
nearest  Durham  is  at  the  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  according  to  Dr.  William 
H.  Cartwright,  program  coordinator 
and  head  of  Duke's  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

"The  program  will  help  to  meet  the 
need  for  specially  trained  teachers  of 
emotionaly  disturbed  children  in  both 
public  and  residential  schools  in  the 
Southeast,"  Dr.  Cartwright  explained. 

The  program  was  developed  by  the 
Wright  School  and  by  Duke's  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  Psychology  and  its 
Division  of  Child  Psychiatry. 

Taught  will  be  courses  in  psychol- 
ogy, education,  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology. Participants  also  will  serve  an 
internship  at  Wright  School.  There 
they  will  work  with  children  and 
engage  in  staff  meetings  with  psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists,  social  workers 
and  counselor-teachers. 

In  addition,  participants  will  observe 
related  activities  in  other  institutions 
and  agencies. 

Members  of  the  Division  of  Child 
Psychiatry  and  the  sponsoring  depart- 
ments will  be  included  on  the  faculty. 

The  program  will  lead  to  the  Master 


of  Education  degree,  being  designed 
for  teachers  who  have  earned  certifica- 
tion. 

Professor  Allan  S.  Hurlburt  of 
Duke's  Education  Department  will  be 
the  administrator.  Teachers  desiring 
to  participate  should  contact  him. 

University  Editor  Appointed 

Miss  Betty  E.  McGuire,  formerly 
at  Michigan  State  University,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  newly  created 
position  of  University  editor  at  Duke. 

In  her  new  capacity  Miss  McGuire 
will  assume  direct  responsibility  for 
most  of  the  publications  issued  by  the 
office  of  institutional  advancement, 
and  also  will  serve  as  a  consultant  and 
service  agency  for  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University. 

"Miss  McGuire  comes  to  us  highly 
recommended,"  said  Frank  L.  Ash- 
more,  vice  president  for  institutional 
advancement.  "We  have  seen  samples 
of  her  work  and  feel  confident  that  she 
will  bring  to  Duke  University  a  fresh, 
imaginative  approach  to  our  campus 
publications." 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Miss 
McGuire  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  journalism  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1950  and  a  master's 
degree  in  communication  arts  from 
Michigan  State  in  1963. 

From  1950  to  1956  she  worked  with 
several  firms  and  agencies  doing  writ- 
ing, editing  and  magazine  production. 
She  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Information  Services  at  Michi- 
gan State  where  she  served  for  eight 
years.  Her  duties  at  Michigan  State 
included  writing  and  production  of  a 
16-page  magazine,  special  writing 
assignments,  editing  and  production  of 
various  newsletters,  booklets  and 
folders. 


DATELINE: 

FACULTY 


ARS  GRATIA  ARTIS 

Two  Duke  professors  were  among 
those  to  receive  1964  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  Awards  it  was  announced 
recently.   They  are  Robert  Broderson, 


Reynolds  Price 

associate  professor  of  art,  and  Reyn- 
olds Price,  assistant  professor  of 
English. 

The  highly  coveted  awards  are 
made  annually  to  "persons  of  the 
highest  capacity  for  scholarly  and 
scientific  research,  as  shown  by  their 
previous  contributions  to  knowledge, 
and  to  persons  who  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  creative  ability  in  the  fine 
arts." 

The  grants  are  made  to  assist  re- 
cipients to  further  their  accomplish- 
ments along  the  lines  they  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation. 

Broderson  was  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship to  carry  on  work  in  the  field  of 
creative  painting. 

Price  was  chosen  for  his  work  in 
creative  writing.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  books,  A  Long  and  Happy  Life 
and  The  Names  and  Faces  of  Heroes. 

The  312  fellowships  given  out  by 
the  Guggenheim  Foundation  this  year 
total  $1,882,000.  The  winners  were 
chosen  from  a  field  of  1,887  applicants 
by  the  Foundation's  Committee  of 
Selection. 

This  is  the  40th  annual  series  of 
awards  made  by  the  Foundation, 
which  was  set  up  in  1925  by  the  late 
U.  S.  Senator  Simon  Guggenheim  and 
Mrs.  Guggenheim  in  memory  of  a  son, 
John  Simon  Guggenheim,  who  died  as 
a  young  man  in  1922.  Mrs.  Guggen- 
heim is  president  emeritus  of  the 
foundation. 


Robert  Broderson 

Crane  to  India 

Dr.  Robert  I.  Crane,  professor  of 
history,  has  been  awarded  a  $1,700 
summer  research  travel  grant  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
to  help  compile  India's  first  dictionary 
of  nationlists'  biographies. 

He  will  assist  research  staffs  work- 
ing on  the  project  at  regional  offices 
in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Delhi  and 
Madras. 

Cleland  to  Lecture  Scots 

The  Reverend  James  T.  Cleland, 
dean  of  the  Chapel  and  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  Preaching,  will  be 
the  1964  Warrack  Lecturer  at  Divinity 
Halls  in  four  Scottish  universities:  St. 
Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

The  series  originated  in  the  early 
1920's  in  a  trust  declaration  of  the 
late  Frank  Warrack,  a  well-to-do  Scot 
who  felt  the  lectureship  would  provide 
"more  effective  training  of  ministers 
of  The  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land." 

The  conditions  in  Warrack's  agree- 
ment include  two  "guiding  principles" 
■ — one  to  the  effect  that  the  appoint- 
ment is  not  to  be  regarded  as  "a 
reward  for  services  however  eminent 
in  other  fields  of  the  work  of  the 
Church,  still  less  as  a  'consolation 
prize'  for  comparative  failure  in  all." 
The  other  states  that  "the  lectureship 
is  to  be  offered  to  Preachers  most 
noted  for  their  power  to  attract  and 
hold  the  People." 
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Dean  Cleland's  theme  for  the  series 
will  be  "  "Understanded  of  The 
People' :  The  Preaching  and  The  Hear- 
ing of  The  Word." 


DATELINE: 

BOOKS 

Bates,  Roger  G.  a.m.  '36,  ph.d. 
'37  (chemistry) :  Determination  of 
pH,  (John  Wiley  &  Sons). 

Ferguson,  Charles  E.,  professor  of 
economics:  A  Macroeconomic  Theory 
of  Workable  Competition,  (Duke  Uni- 
versity Press).  Published  March  31, 
1964. 

Greet,  T.  Y.  '47,  Edge,  Charles 
E.  ph.d.  '58  (English),  and  Munro, 
John  ML:  The  Worlds  of  Fiction: 
Stories  in  Context,  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  $4.25). 

Phillips,  Claude  S.,  Jr.  ph.d.  '54 
(political  science)  :  The  Development 
of  Nigerian  Foreign  Policy,  (North- 
western University  Press,  $6.50). 
Published  April  15,  1964. 

Pratt,  J.  Gaither  '31,  a.m.  '33, 
ph.d.  '36  (psychology) :  Parapsycho- 
logy: An  Insider's  View  of  ESP, 
(Doubleday  &  Company,  $4.95). 

Ropp,  Theodore,  professor  of 
history,  and  Pinkney,  David  H., 
editors:  A  Festschrift  for  Frederick  B. 
Artz,  (Duke  University  Press,  $7.50). 


DATELINE: 

SPORTS 

Coach  -of-the- Year 

Coach  Vic  Bubas  was  elected 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Coach-of- 
the-Year  for  the  second  consecutive 
basketball  season  by  the  ACC  Sports 
Writers  Association.  He  has  won  the 
honor  three  times  during  his  five 
seasons  as  head  coach  at  Duke. 


One  sure  harbinger  of  spring  is  the  opening  of  baseball  season.  Here  the  Blue 
Devils  are  off  to  a  somewhat  inauspicious  start  in  the  home  opener  against  Wake 
Forest.  Duke  lost  4-2. 


Buckley  Leads  All- Academics 

Duke's  6-10  center  Jay  Buckley 
headed  the  Academic  All-America 
basketball  team  according  to  a  recent 
United  Press  International  wire  story 
from  Denver. 

Blue  Devil  fans  will  remember  that 
Jay  was  an  important  member  of 
Duke's  NCAA  runnerup  team  this 
year,  but  they  probably  don't  know 
that  he  was  also  maintaining  a  "B" 
average  as  a  physics  major  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Also  on  the  team  were  Paul  Silas, 
Creighton;  Dick  Van  Arsdale,  Indiana; 
Art  Becker,  Arizona  State;  and  Gary 
Watts  of  Utah  State. 

Chip  Conner  of  Virginia,  Buzzy 
Harrison  of  Duke  and  Charley  Shaffer 
of  North  Carolina  received  honorable 
mentions. 

Buckley  led  all  players  in  the  voting 
by  the  College  Sports  Information 
Directors  of  America.  The  vote  is 
based  on  playing  talent  and  academic 
achievement. 

Mtjllins  Makes  Olympics 

Duke's  Jeff  Mullins  was  recently 
selected  a  member  of  the  12  man 
basketball  team  that  will  represent 
the    United    States    in    the    Olympic 


games  this  summer  in  Tokyo. 

Other  members  of  the  team  include 
Walt  Hazzard  of  UCLA,  Bill  Bradley 
of  Princeton,  Joe  Caldwell  of  Arizona 
State,  Jerry  Shipp  of  Phillips  66ers, 
Jim  Barnes  of  Texas  Western,  Mel 
Counts  of  Oregon  State,  Lucius  Jack- 
son of  Pan  American,  and  George 
Wilson  of  Jamaco  Saints. 

When  handed  the  final  list,  Head 
Coach  Henry  Iba  of  Oklahoma  State 
said,  "I  got  what  I  wanted.  I  feel  we 
can  play  very  well  under  international 
rules. 

"We've  got  good  shooters  from  the 
fringe  area,  about  25  feet  out.  We 
have  guards  who  can  crash  and  who 
can  open  up  the  middle,  particularly 
in  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  game. 

"And  another  important  factor  is 
that  we  have  versatility,  we  can  swing 
players  around." 

He  pointed  out  that  Bradley  and 
Mullins  can  play  either  forward  or 
guard  and  that  Barnes  and  Jackson 
can  work  at  either  center  or  forward. 

The  team  will  assemble  in  San 
Francisco  on  September  1  and  fly  to 
Pearl  Harbor  for  18  days  of  training 
then  return  to  the  mainland  for  exhibi- 
tion games  prior  to  going  to  Tokyo 
around  the  first  of  October. 
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Before  you  buy  insurance  look 
into  the'Blue  Chip'company 

that's  low  in  net  cost,  too 

Take  two  life  policies.  On  the  surface:  same  benefits  and  cost.  But  a  closer 
look  shows  one  gives  you  many  additional  values— if  it's  written  with 
Connecticut  Mutual.  That's  the  finding  of  astute  men  who  have 
analyzed  and  compared.  For  this  117-year-old  institution  has  a  record 
for  investing  most  profitably.  Our  higher  earnings  come  back  to 
policyholders  in  higher  dividends.  This  reduces  insurance  cost.  Now 
add  to  low  net  cost  the  counseling  services  of  professional  insurance 
men,  company-trained  to  serve  you.  And  add  to  that  a  choice  of  more 
than  90  generous  benefits  and  options  to  suit  your  own  personal 
needs.  It  all  adds  up  to  insurance  well  worth  looking  into— CML  Blue 
Chip  insurance.  Low  in  cost,  but  second  to  none  in  value. 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  HARTFORD  AND  300  OFFICES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  CML 

Frank  H.  Alexander,  Jr.   '53,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

David  E.  Bain  '51,  Buffalo 

William  D.  Beaty  '57,  Raleigh 

George  D.  Davis,  CLU  '37,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU  '37,  Baltimore 

De  Forest  Hoge  '46,   New  York  City 

Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU  '47,  Charlotte 

Earle  H.  McKeever  '52,  Home  Office 

J.  Kimball  Watson  '54,  Raleigh 


SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC. 

DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 
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Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 


Southeast  for  Over  Seventy -five  Years 


The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


The  Publications  Committee  of  the  Duke  University  National  Council  met  recently  to 
discuss  alumni  publications  and  to  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  new  quarterly  newspaper 
the  Duke  University  Alumni  News-Register.  They  are,  from  left  to  right  (seated), 
Luci  O'Brien  Milner  (Mrs.  John)  '42  of  Raleigh;  John  L.  Moorhead  '35  of  Durham; 
and  (standing)  Robert  A.  Gross  '43  of  High  Point;  Chester  P.  Middlesworth  '49  of 
Statesville;  and  Professor  Fred  C.  Joerg  of  Durham,  chairman. 


Association  Activities 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  John  M.  Dozier  '42,  business 
manager  of  the  University,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Louisville  Alumni  Association  held  on 
March  11. 

William  D.  Grubbs  '59,  L  '61,  acting 
president  of  the  association  was  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements.  Officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year  were  as  fol- 
lows: Nancy  P.  Helm  '61,  president; 
Baxter  W.  Napier  '46,  vice-president; 
Carol  Sherrill  Young  '58,  secretary;  and 
William  D.  Grubbs,  treasurer. 

Special  guests  of  the  association  in- 
cluded a  number  of  Louisville  area  high 
school  seniors  who  are  planning  to  en- 
roll at  Duke  this  fall. 

DANVILLE,  VIRGINIA 

Dr.  Theodore  Ropp,  professor  of 
history,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Danville  Duke 
Alumni  Association  meeting  held  on 
March  23.  Alvin  H.  Newman  '45,  presi- 


dent of  the  association  was  in  charge  of 
the  meeting  arrangements  and  he  intro- 
duced Dr.  Ropp. 

New  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
coming  year  are:  Don  F.  Mabe  '55, 
president;  Theodore  P.  Huggins  '51,  L 
'57,  vice-president;  Jeanne  Gibson  Woody 
'58,  M.A.T.  '60,  secretary;  E.  Linwood 
Wright  III  '56,  treasurer;  and  Mary  Ann 
Menefee  Byerly  R.N.  '51,  '53,  alumnae 
council  representative. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Central  Ohio  Duke  Alumni 
Association  met  on  March  20th  at  the 
home  of  association  president  James  M. 
Dunphy  '48  and  Mrs.  Dunphy  '48  in 
Westerville,  Ohio.  Dr.  Everett  H.  Hop- 
kins, Duke's  vice  president  for  institu- 
tional studies  and  planning,  was  present 
at  the  meeting  as  a  representative  of  the 
University. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Dunphy,  associa- 
tion officers  include:  Alexander  Graye 
'52,  vice-president;  Francis  K.  Gill  '49, 
secretary;  E.  Clarence  Tilley  '28,  treas- 
urer; and  Karen  Nielsen  Judd  R.N.  '52, 
alumnae    council    representative. 


Alumni  Calendar 

April  17  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

The  Albemarle  Sound  Section  of  the 
Duke  Alumni  Association  will  hold  a 
dinner  meeting.  Guest  speaker  will  be 
The  Reverend  O.  Kelley  Ingram,  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Applied  Theology  and 
Dean  of  Students  of  the  Divinity  School. 

April  20  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

The  St.  Louis  Duke  Alumni  Associ- 
ation will  hold  their  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing. Guest  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Walter  J. 
Seeley,  former  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  James  B.  Duke  Profes- 
sor of  Electrical  Engineering. 

April  22  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Duke  Alumni  Association  of 
Charleston  will  hold  a  dinner  meeting  at 
the  Country  Club  of  Charleston.  Guest 
speaker  will  be  William  D.  Murray,  head 
football  coach. 

April  28  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Forsyth  County  Duke  Alumni 
Association  will  hold  a  dinner  meeting  at 
the  Forsyth  Country  Club.  Guest  speaker 
will  be  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  President 
of  the  University. 

May  16  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Greater  Washington  Duke  Club 
will  hold  a  reception  in  the  Senate  Cau- 
cus Room  from  5:30  to  7:30  o'clock.  For 
information  and  reservations  telephone 
association  president,  Richard  A.  Sebas- 
tian, Jr.  '56  at  ME  8-1733  (office)  or 
931-4638  (home). 

May  18  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Third  Annual  Coaches'  Huddle  will 
feature  Athletic  Director  Ed  Cameron, 
Coaches  Bill  Murray,  Vic  Bubas,  Ace 
Parker,  and  from  the  athletic  office,  Red 
Lewis,  Carl  James  and  Ted  Mann. 
Sponsored  by  the  Charlotte  Duke  Alumni 
Association,  this  has  become  a  very 
popular  stag  event. 

May  19  Atlanta,  Georgia 

The  Duke  Alumni  Association  of 
Atlanta  will  hold  a  dinner  meeting  at 
the  Commerce  Club.  Dr.  Douglas  M. 
Knight,  President  of  the  University,  will 
be  the  guest  speaker. 
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CLASS 
NOTES 


'29 


next  reunion:    1965 


'15 


NEXT  reunion:    1965 


Dr.  Thomas  B.  Downey,  a  scientist 
and  for  many  years  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Knox  Gelatin,  is  retired  and 
making  his  home  in  Crystal  River,  Fla. 


'19 


next  reunion:   1969 


William  R.  Hanchy  of  Holly  Ridge, 
N.  C,  is  retired  from  his  position  as  an 
electrical  engineer  with  Carolina  Power 
&  Light. 


'21 


next  reunion:    1967 


Dr.  D.  Thomas  Ferrell  (AM  '23) 
will  retire  in  June  as  head  of  the  educa- 
tion department  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  College,  Richmond.  He  began  a 
terminal  leave  on  Feb.  1. 


'22 


next  reunion:    1967 


P.  D.  Midgett,  Jr.,  of  Engelhard  is 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Coastal 
Historyland  Association  whose  purpose 
is  to  encourage  travel  in  the  area  by 
generating  interest  in  its  history  and 
historic  sites. 


'28 


next  reunion:   1966 


M.  Elizabeth  Craven  is  doing  clerical 
work  for  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Raleigh. 

William  T.  Hamlin  of  Durham, 
N.  C,  is  national  sales  manager  for  the 
B.  C.  Remedy  Company. 

Edward  W.  Hatchett,  who  retired 
from  the  Panama  Canal  Junior  College 
in  1961  after  30  years  of  service,  is 
teaching  at  Rollins  College  in  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  and  is  employed  with  the 
Orlando  Adult  Education  Institute  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics. 

John  A.  Sronce  and  his  son,  John  A. 
Sronce,  III  '62,  are  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Sronce  Automotive  Supply,  Inc., 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mary  Wylie  Stewart,  who  has  re- 
tired from  teaching  in  Florida,  has 
moved  to  Monroe,  N.  C,  and  is  active 
in  literary  and  civic  clubs. 


James  G.  Huggin  BD  is  minister  of 
Wesley  Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
High  Point,  N.  C. 


'30 


next  reunion:   1965 


Harold  G.  McCurdy  (Ph.D.  '38)  of 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  has  been  made  a 
Kenan  Professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Curdy is  the  former  Mary  Derrickson 
Ph.D.  '38. 

Albert  H.  Cotton  (LL.B.  '34) 
formerly  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  has  re- 
tired and  is  living  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


'31 


next  reunion:    1965 


Leta  Marr  Downing  (Mrs.  J. 
Robert)  (RN,  BSN  '37),  who  lives  in 
Kennebunk,  Me.,  was  awarded  a  statuette 
and  citation  as  the  "Girl  Scout  Leader 
of  the  Year"  in  January,  1963. 

Richard  O.  (Brick)  Howard  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Belhaven,  N.  C,  Lions  Club. 

Horace  P.  Morgan  is  employed  with 
the  U.  S.  Study  Commission,  Southeast 
River  Basins,  as  chief  of  the  conserva- 
tion division  and  assistant  executive 
director.  He  makes  his  home  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

A.  Jack  Tannenbaum  (MD  '35)  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  assistant  professor 
of  clinical  medicine  at  the  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege. 


'32 


next  reunion:   1965 


Thomas  V.  Baucom  (AM  '38)  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  division  of 
natural  sciences  at  Frostburg  State  Col- 
lege, Frostburg,  Md. 

Sara  Ownby  Zirkle  (AM  '33)  re- 
ceived a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  library 
science  at  Indiana  University  and  is  now 
assistant  librarian  at  the  Hanover  Col- 
lege Library,  Hanover,  Ind.  Her  husband, 
George  A.  Zirkle  AM  '34,  PhD  '41,  is 
head  of  the  psychology  department. 
Married: 

Mildred  Pope  Proctor  to  Frank  H. 
Wood  on  Feb.  1.  Residence:  High  Point, 
N.  C. 


'33 


next  reunion:   1964 


J.  Alexander  McLean,  President 
1606  Sycamore  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 
W.  H.  Gartelmann  is  residential  sales 
representative    of    the    Savannah,    Ga., 


Electric  and  Power  Company.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  children. 

Virginia  McEwen  Pierson  (Mrs. 
Reuben  E.)  is  a  caseworker  at  the 
Arizona  Children's  Home,  Tucson. 

Albert  H.  Werner  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Life  Underwriters  and  president 
of  the  General  Agents  and  Managers 
Conference  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  He 
lives  in  Allentown. 
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next  reunion:  1964 


Carl  F.  Schock,  President 
71  Interlaken  Avenue 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Parks  L.  Hay,  Jr.,  who  served  as 
president  of  the  Bankers  Health  and 
Insurance  Company  of  Macon,  Ga., 
from  1954  until  1963,  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Alan  C.  McCree  is  assistant  pur- 
chasing agent  for  The  Thomas  and  Betts 
Company,  manufacturer  of  electrical 
equipment  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

William  J.  Morse,  an  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist  in  Attleboro,  Mass.,  is  chief 
of  the  obstetrics  department  at  the  local 
hospital.  He  is  married  and  has  four 
children. 

Margaret  L.  Reid  is  serving  her  third 
term  as  national  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  American  Marketing  Association. 
She  resides  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  C.  Schollenberger  is  vice 
president  of  Reaume  and  Dobbs,  realtors 
in  Detroit,  Mich. 
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next  reunion:   1964 


Miss  Trurlu  Strickland,  President 
2711  Hampton  Avenue 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Temesia  Laws  Bowling  (Mrs.  Thad- 
deus  R.)  teaches  language  arts  at  Brag- 
town  School,  Durham,  N.  C.  She  and 
Mr.  Bowling  have  one  son. 

For  the  past  four  years  Louis  H.  Ed- 
mondson  has  been  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Murray  State  College, 
Murray,  Ky. 

Byron  L.  Hawks,  who  has  retired 
from  the  Navy  after  20  years,  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Medical  Center  in  Little  Rock. 

James  H.  Prentice  is  assistant  general 
counsel  of  The  Renegotiation  Board,  an 
agency  created  to  prevent  excessive 
profits  on  government  defense  and  space 
contracts.  He  lives  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Charles  T.  St.  Clair,  formerly  super- 
intendent   of    schools    in    New    Haven, 
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Conn.,    assumed    the    same    position    in 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  last  July. 

James  V.  Sergi  is  making  his  home  in 
Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.,  where  he  is  branch 
manager  for  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company. 
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next  reunion:  1964 


Thomas  C.  Parsons,  President 
1120-  12th  Avenue 
Altoona,  Pa. 

James  E.  Henry,  who  lives  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  is  assistant  traffic  and  sales 
manager,  Latin  American  division  of 
Pan  American  Airways  in  Miami. 

Martha  Henderson  Lacey  (Mrs. 
Donald  O.)  is  head  of  the  Altar  Guild 
at  the  National  Cathedral  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Ruby  Fogel  Levkoff  (Mrs.  Jack)  of 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  has  had  one  of  her 
poems  included  in  the  poetry  anthology, 
Southern  Poets  Today,  published  by 
Stetson  University  Press.  Others  have 
been  accepted  for  publication  in  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Southwest  Review, 
and  "P-S"  periodical. 

Eleanor  Silleck  Mills  (Mrs. 
Robert  L. )  is  nurse-teacher  in  the  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  public  schools. 

Dorothy  Noble  Smith  (  Mrs.  Robert 
H.,  Jr.)  is  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  first  position  of  its  kind  ever 
held  by  a  woman  in  this  bank.  She 
makes  her  home  in  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Since  last  July  John  D.  Klock  of 
Hilton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  president  of  the 
Hilton  Central  School  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  and  his  family  are  entertaining 
a  foreign  exchange  student  from  Italy 
during  the  current  school  year. 

Joseph  H.  Zambone  of  Wayland, 
Mass.,  is  working  for  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  Company.  He  and  his  wife  have  a 
daughter,  who  is  attending  Vermont  Col- 
lege, and  a  son  at  Babson  Institute. 
Married: 

Dorothy  Cole  Sanders  to  J.  H. 
Cornell  in  December.  Residence:  Holly 
Springs,  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Clarence  (Buck)  E.  Badgett  is 
technical  specialist  with  the  Royal  Globe 
Insurance  Company,  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Alice  Fields,  is  teaching  at  the 
Southwest  High  School  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Their  daughter,  Sheppie,   is   a  junior  at 


Duke  this  year. 

Cmdr.  William  H.  Griffiths,  Jr., 
CE  is  assistant  inspector  general  for  civil 
engineering  matters  for  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Weapons.  He,  his  wife,  and  three 
children  live  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Raymond  E.  York  is  employee- 
management  relations  officer  at  the 
Defense  Electronic  Supply  Center  in 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
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silver  anniversary:    1964 


E.  S.  Swindell,  Jr.,  President 
1611  High  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Married: 
Alton    A.    Hobgood    (AM    '49)    to 
Frances   F.   Andrews   on   Jan.    19.    Resi- 
dence:  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Emily  Atkins  AM  is  guidance  coun- 
selor for  Andrew  Jackson  High  School, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Stanley  H.  Martin  MEd  is  principal 
of  Central  Junior  High  School.  Bluefield, 
W.  Va. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


Carl  H.  Deal  (PhD  '45)  and  Vir- 
ginia Zerfass  Deal  '44  are  back  in 
Orinda,  Calif.,  after  spending  last  year  in 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  where  he 
worked  at  the  research  laboratories  of 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  as  part  of  a  scientist 
exchange.  They  have  three  children. 

Trilby  Hewitt  Duncan  (Mrs.  Max 
C.)  lives  in  New  London,  Conn.,  while 
Captain  Duncan  is  commander  of  Sub- 
marine Tender  USS  Fulton,  the  world's 
first  nuclear  support  ship. 

Dorothy  Saville  Galt  and  John  G. 
Galt  ME  '42  have  had  quite  an  interest- 
ing year.  Last  August  their  oldest  daugh- 
ter was  married,  in  September  their 
second  daughter  entered  Duke,  after 
which  they  and  their  two  youngest  chil- 
dren moved  to  Pretoria,  South  Africa, 
where  they  will  live  for  the  next  two 
years.  Mr.  Galt  is  superintendent  of 
Atlantic  Missile  Range  Station  No.  13 
for  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

Margaret  L.  Simpson,  registrar  of 
Salem  College,  is  vice-president  of  the 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  Altrusa  Club. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


Florence  (Tommy)  Rick  Horn 
(Mrs.  Burr  A.,  Jr.)  has  completed  work 
for  a  Master  of  Education  degree  under 


the  graduate  teaching  internship  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
is  a  counselor  at  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Junior  High  School,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Capt.  William  T.  Lineberry,  Jr.  is 
chief  of  surgery  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital  in  Yokesuka,  Japan.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  daughters. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Kenneth  E.  Boehm  and  Annabelle 
Snyder  Boehm  live  in  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 
He  is  general  traffic  manager,  central 
area,  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Murray  B.  Sheldon,  Jr.  (MD  '45)  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  practicing  internal 
medicine  and  cardiology,  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine,  and 
is  an  attending  physician  at  Christ,  Good 
Samaritan,  Veterans  Administration  and 
Cincinnati  General  Hospitals.  His  family 
includes  three  boys  and  a  girl. 

Claude  O.  Sykes  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  sales  at  the  General  Tele- 
phone Service  Corporation  in  New  York. 
He,  his  wife  and  son  are  residing  in 
Yonkers. 

Hayes  M.  (Mac)  White,  Jr.  (MD 
'45)  is  clinical  assistant  professor  of  sur- 
gery at  the  University  of  Miami  in 
Florida. 

Nathan  P.  Xanthos  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  is  college  department  representa- 
tive in  Texas  and  Louisiana  for  the  New 
York  publishing  firm  of  Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Constance  Norwold  Baer  (Mrs. 
John  W.)  is  teaching  in  the  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  city  schools  this  year  after  having 
attended  San  Diego  State  last  year  to 
earn  her  California  teaching  certificate. 
She  is  married  and  has  four  children. 

Thomas  E.  Davis  has  been  made 
general  manager  of  Burlington  Engineer- 
ing Sales  Company,  Inc.,  Graham,  N.  C, 
manufacturers  of  stainless  steel  textile 
dying  machinery.  He  lives  in  nearby 
Burlington. 

Frank  C.  Ferraiolo  is  chairman  of 
the  department  of  general  practice  at  the 
Lutheran  General  Hospital  of  Park 
Ridge,  111. 

Major  Virginia  A.  Horton  RN, 
BSN  is  educational  coordinator  at  the 
U.  S.  Army  Hospital  on  Okinawa. 

Cmdr.  Francis  A.  E.  Micara  is  com- 
manding officer  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Security  Group  Activity,  Key  West,  Fla. 
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Robert  V.  Nauman  has  been  pro- 
moted to  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 
He  and  Mrs.  Nauman  have  four  chil- 
dren. 

Delbert  P.  Newman  has  been  made 
vice-president-general  manager  of  Atlan- 
tic Gypsum  Ltd.  He  is  a  resident  of  Cote 
St.  Luc,   Quebec,  Canada. 

Bruno  Zirato,  Jr.,  of  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y.,  is  working  for  Goodson-Todman, 
Inc.,  as  producer  of  the  television  pro- 
gram, "To  Tell  the  Truth." 
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next  reunion:  1968 


'45 


next  reunion:    1965 


Antoinette  Trout  Dixon  (Mrs. 
William  C.)  is  living  in  Pensacola,  Fla., 
where  her  husband  is  commanding 
officer  of  helicopter  training. 

Jeanne  Colbert  Doonan  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam L.),  her  husband,  and  three  chil- 
dren are  in  Japan,  where  Mr.  Doonan  is 
working  in  a  civilian  capacity  with  the 
U.  S.  Army. 

Martha  Nicholson  Henry  (Mrs. 
Milton  C.)  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  an 
AAUW  grant  and  is  working  on  her 
Master's  degree  in  French  and  Spanish 
at  Emory  University.  Last  summer  she 
spent  two  months  in  France  and  Spain 
preparatory  to  resuming  her  second  year 
of  graduate  study.  She  and  Mr.  Henry 
have  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Elsie  Goodson  Nicholas  (Mrs. 
Richard  E.),  who  has  completed  work 
for  the  Master's  degree  in  Spanish  at 
the  Instituto  Tecnologico  de  Monterrey. 
Mexico,  is  head  of  the  foreign  language 
department  at  the  North  Miami,  Fla., 
senior  high  school.  She  is  married  to  a 
pilot  who  is  flying  to  South  America,  and 
they  have  one  son. 

A.  C.  Stanley  is  area  sales  manager 
of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
Shreveport,  La. 

Born: 

Second  son  to  Barbarajane  Mayhew 
Howerton  and  Beverly  R.  Howerton 
'46,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  January, 
1963.   Named   Barry  Alexander. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Lois  Hanlon  O'Neil  (Mrs.  Dennis 
B.)  of  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  has  a  daughter  and 
a  son. 

Lcmdr.  Louise  W.  Sharp  RN,  BSN  is 
on  anesthesia  duty  at  the  Bethesda,  Md., 
Naval  Hospital. 

E.  Don  Williams  (ME  '47)  of  Deer- 
field,  111.,  celebrated  his  15th  anniversary 
with  United  Air  Lines  last  July.  He  is 
diractor  of  facilities  for  the  company. 


Elaine  Kupp  Wick  (Mrs.  Henry  S.) 
(LLB  '49),  who  has  two  daughters  and 
a  son,  continues  to  practice  law,  manage 
an  insurance  agency  and  participate  in 
Republican  politics.  Her  husband,  also 
an  attorney,  was  assistant  counsel  to  the 
Codes  Committee  of  the  New  York  state 
Legislature  during  the  1963  session.  They 
live  in  Depew,  N.  Y. 

Louis  E.  DeMoll,  Jr.,  is  director  of 
the  social  work  program  for  the  Board 
for  Texas  State  Hospitals  and  Special 
Schools,  which  administers  the  system  of 
mental  and  tuberculosis  hospitals, 
schools  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
psychiatric  outpatient  clinics.  He  lives  in 
Austin. 

Elizabeth  Armbrister  Farley  (Mrs. 
N.  L.)  RN  is  an  industrial  nurse  for 
North  American  Aviation  in  Princeton, 
W.  Va. 

In  1962  Thomas  F.  Ferdinand  CE 
opened  "The  Banfer  Gallery,  Inc.,"  an 
art  gallery  in  New  York  City  "dedicated 
to  the  promotion  of  representational  art 
(realism)."  He  handles  the  works  of  a 
number  of  American  and  Canadian 
artists  on  an  exclusive  basis. 

Frank  W.  Fugale,  who  is  with  the 
Apollo  support  department  of  General 
Electric,  has  been  transferred  from  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  to  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Eugene  B.  Johnson  ME  is  chief  en- 
gineer for  Scott  Paper  Company,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

William  S.  Lamparter  (AM  '48)  is  a 
furniture  buyer  for  Macy's,  New  York, 
buying  occasional  furniture  for  eight 
stores.  He  lives  in  Cranbury,  N.  J. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Betty  DeLoach  Campbell  (Mrs.  E. 
Fred,  Jr.)  RN,  BSN,  whose  husband  has 
received  his  Fellowship  in  The  American 
College  of  Physicians,  has  been  installed 
as  president  of  the  Montgomery  County, 
Ala.,  Medical  Auxiliary. 

Noble  J.  David  (MD  '52)  is  in  the 
department  of  neurology.  University  of 
Miami,  and  The  Coral  Gables  Veterans' 
Hospital. 

Dorothy  C.  Luther  RN  is  assistant 
professor  of  nursing  in  the  College  of 
Nursing,  University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville. 

Jean  Bellingrath  Mobley  (Mrs.  C. 
Wade)  is  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Pfeiffer  College,  Misenheimer, 
N.  C.  Her  husband  is  superintendent  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Schools. 

Irving  M.  Polayes  is  a  fellow  in  plas- 


tic surgery  under  W.  Brandon  Macomber, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  He  holds  the  DDS  degree 
from  Columbia  and  the  MD  degree  from 
Albany  Medical  College  of  Union  Uni- 
versity, and  has  completed  residency  in 
general  surgery.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Polayes 
have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Born: 
Fifth  child  and  fourth  daughter  to 
Mary  Carol  Kerr  Dunphy  RN  and 
James  M.  Dunphy,  Westerville,  Ohio,  on 
Oct.  18.  Named  Martha  Harriet. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Albert  E.  Barnes  EE  is  reliability 
engineer  on  the  Apollo  spacecraft  sys- 
tems of  the  Apollo  support  department 
of  General  Electric,  Houston,  Texas. 

Robert  E.  Haines  CE  is  vice-presi- 
dent, engineering,  for  J.  M.  Foster  Com- 
pany of  Gary,  Ind.,  a  nationwide  con- 
struction company. 

Peggy  Swofford  Long  (Mrs.  James 
H.)  RN  is  co-ordinator  of  the  practical 
nursing  department  of  the  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  city  schools. 

Last  fall  Roland  H.  Nelson,  Jr.,  be- 
came assistant  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  Northwestern.  Formerly  he 
was  assistant  dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  the  University  of  Louisville.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  three  daughters  in 
Glenview,  111. 

Thomas  L.  Proctor  is  district  mana- 
ger of  the  chemicals  division,  Union 
Carbide,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Julius  H.  Purvis,  Jr.,  is  manager  of 
the  outdoor  lighting  department  for 
General  Electric  in  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Born: 

Third  son  to  Joan  Kansteiner  Bert- 
houd  (Mrs.  John  R.)  and  Mr.  Berthoud, 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Jan.  3.  Named 
Charles  Henri. 

Third  son  to  Wanda  Hamm  McCol- 
ley  RN  and  Charles  S.  McColley  '50, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  June  15.  Named  Steven 
Ralph. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Ann  K.  Harlow  is  acting  chief  of  the 
readers'  services  division,  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  library,  West  Point. 

The  family  of  Helen  Neumeister 
Langstaff  (Mrs.  Witt  I.)  includes 
three  girls  and  two  boys.  They  live  in 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Sanda  K.  Maier  is  secretary  to  the 
president  of  the  liquid  carbonic  division 
of  General  Dynamics,  Chicago. 

James  D.  Slaney  is  assistant  regional 
sales  manager  of  the  Colgate  Palmolive 
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Marion  Sadler  '33,  a.m.  '34  recently  be- 
came president  of  American  Airlines 
with  headquarters  in  New   York  City. 

Company,  toilet  articles  division,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Married: 
Dr.     J.     Marion     Woolard,     III,     to 
Elisabeth   R.    Smith    on   Nov.    30.    Resi- 
dence:  Richmond,  Va. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


William  B.  Edwards  (AM  '57),  who 
has  a  PhD  in  psychology  from  Purdue,  is 
clinical  psychologist  at  the  VA  Hospital, 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
evening  clinic  at  the  Mental  Health 
Center  in  Lowell.  Mass.  He  is  married  to 
Katherine  Hogan  Edwards  BSNEd  '55, 
and  they  have  three  children. 

John  W.  Maxwell  (LLB  '54)  is  an 
attorney  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Poto- 
mac Telephone  Company  of  Virginia. 
A  resident  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  he  is  mar- 
ried and  has  one  child. 

Walter  Wadlington  is  living  in 
Charlottesville,  Va..  where  he  is  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  law  and  assistant 
director  of  admissions  for  the  University 
of  Virginia  Law  School. 
Born: 

Fifth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Mary  Arnold  Duncan  (Mrs.  Ben)  and 
Mr.  Duncan,  Quincy,  Fla.,  on  May  31. 
Named  Helen. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Dante  L.  Germino,  Jr.,  has  been 
promoted  to  associate  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  Wellesley  College.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Virginia  Lee  Roseborough 
'53,  and  they  have  three  children. 


William  J.  Clayton  a.m.  '35,  ph.d.  '37 
became  vice  president  of  the  Mobile  Plas- 
tics Corporation  in  Macedon,  New  York. 

Born: 

A  son  to  Susan  Pickens  Jones  and  L. 
Merritt  Jones,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on 
Jan.  31. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Nancy  Peeler  Keppel  (Mrs.  Robert 
A.)  and  Dr.  Keppel,  Hickory,  N.  C,  on 
Jan.   7,    1963.  Named  Jane  Marie. 
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next  reunion:    1969 


Virginia  Clark  Jenkins  (Mrs.  W.  T.) 
AM  is  a  research  analyst  specialist  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Washington, 
D.  C.  She  lives  in  Greenbelt,  Md. 

Lewis  M.  Maus,  a  dental  surgeon  in 
Baltimore.  Md..  makes  his  home  in 
Lutherville. 

Neil  L.  Swartz  of  Bloomington, 
Minn.,  is  a  group  insurance  manager  for 
Redowl   Stores,    Inc.,   of   Minneapolis. 

C.  Vaughn  Wilson  is  with  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  Mexico  City.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Doris  Blattner  '54. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


John  E.   Featherston,   President 
1614  Delaware  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Born: 
Third   child   and   second   son   to  Wil- 
liam   Earl    Kesler    and    Mary    Reich 
Kesler  BSN  '57,  Clinton-Sherman  AFB, 
Okla.,  on  Jan.  19.  Named  Kirk  Loren. 

Fourth  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Francis  C.  Neuhaus  (PhD  '58)  and 
Margaret  Newcomb  Neuhaus  '55,  Wil- 
mette,  111.,  on  March  9,  1963.  Named 
Mary  Margaret. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  John  B. 


J.    William   Vinson   b.s.    '40    won   the 

Zinsser  Award  for  biological  research 
at    Harvard    School    of    Public    Health. 

Tate,  Jr.,  and  Barbara  Derrick  Tate, 
Gordonsville,  Va.,  on  Sept.  27.  Named 
John  Bibb,  III. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Peter  P.  Van  Blarcom  ME  is  a 
mechanical  engineer  with  the  Yarnall- 
Waring  Company,  Philadelphia-Chestnut 
Hill,  Pa.  He  lives  in  Flourtown  with  his 
wife  and  son. 

Last  July  1  Thorne  S.  Winter,  III, 
became  senior  medical  resident  at  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston.  He  and 
Mrs.  Winter  have  two  daughters  and  a 
son. 

Married: 

Janet  L.  Webster  BSMT  to  Edward 
B.  Anderson  in  June,  1963.  Residence: 
Cheshire,  Conn. 

Born: 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Carol 
Chattin  Angier  (Mrs.  Edward  H.)  and 
Mr.  Angier,  Bowie,  Md.,  on  July  31. 
Named  Bruce  Chattin. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  William 
G.  Blackard  (MD  '57)  and  Attelia 
Shealy  Blackard  '60,  Durham,  N.  C. 
on  Feb.   8.  Named  William  Griffith,  Jr. 

Second  son  to  Dr.  G.  Sidney  Calla- 
han, Jr.,  and  Judith  Inman  Callahan 
'57,  Shaw  AFB,  S.  C.  Named  George 
Sidney,  III. 

Third  child  and  son  to  Jane  Morgan 
Franklin  (Mrs.  H.  Bruce)  and  Mr. 
Franklin,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  in  May, 
1963.  Named   Robert   Morgan. 

Third  son  to  Franklin  D.  Guest  and 
Jeanne  Weddington  Guest,  Florence, 
S.  C,  on  Oct.   14. 

Third     child     and     second     son     to 
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Dorothy  Clegg  Harper  and  Lyle  E. 

Harper,    Greenbelt,    Md.,    on  Dec.    7. 
Named  Timothy  Clegg. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  William 
B.  Zollars  EE  and  Elsa  Reese  Zollars 

'56,     Birmingham,     Mich.,    on  Jan.     6. 
Named  William  Clyde. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


James  E.  Anderson  ME,  a  graduate 
of  Temple  Law  School,  is  a  patent  at- 
torney for  American  Machine  and 
Foundry  with  offices  in  New  York  City. 
He  lives  in  Ambler,  Pa. 

Robert  G.  Burrell  is  president  of 
Industrial  Products  Sales  Corporation, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  represents  five 
companies,  the  largest  being  Milwaukee 
Crane  Company,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee. 

Fred  M.  Downey,  Jr.,  is  completing 
his  last  year  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  at  Vanderbilt  University  School 
of  Medicine  and  on  July  1  will  begin  his 
final  year  of  residency  in  internal  medi- 
cine at  Vanderbilt.  He  and  his  family, 
which  includes  two  sons,  live  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Judith  Kasler  Goffman  and  Irving 
J.  Goffman  PhD  '59,  an  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  are  spending  this  year  in 
Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  where  he  has  a 
research  appointment  at  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. They  have  two  daughters. 

Joseph  T.  Low,  Ann  Padgett  Low 
and  their  four  children  live  in  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J.  He  is  senior  accountant 
with  Price  Waterhouse  in  New  York 
City. 

Peter  V.  Taylor  is  program  director 
for  radio  station  KFOG,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  which  is  owned  by  Kaiser  Broad- 
casting Division  of  Kaiser  Industries. 
Born: 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  Sallye 
Senerchia  Fitzgerald  (Mrs.  Charles 
E.)  and  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  on  March  18,  1963.  Named  Lee 
Ann. 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  Allan 
H.  Haack  and  Mrs.  Haack,  Wantagh, 
N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  12.  Named  Susan  Marie. 

First  child  and  son  to  Dr.  Lorne  F. 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
Aug.  12.  Named  Andrew  Foster. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Ronald  B.  Mayer  and  Mona  Kinden 
Mayer,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  6.  Named 
Kathryn  Sue. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Phyllis  Oshinsky  Meyers  (Mrs. 
Frederick)  and  Dr.  Meyers,  Washington, 


D.  C,  on  June  5.  Named  Sara  Louise. 

Second  son  to  Donald  D.  Smith 
(MD  '60)  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Norfolk,  Va., 
on  Nov.  7.  Named  Timothy  William. 

A  son  to  W.  John  Swartz  ME  and 
Mrs.  Swartz,  Mt.  Prospect,  111.,  on  March 
30,  1963.  Named  John  Christopher. 

A  daughter  to  Sidney  T.  Webster 
AM  (PhD  '57)  and  Mrs.  Webster,  Nitro, 
W.  Va.,  on  Feb.  12.  Named  Julia  Ann. 


November.  Named  Brian  Everett. 
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next  reunion:   1964 


'57 


next  reunion:   1967 


Leilani  R.  Andrews  is  working  in  the 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  office  of  Bache  and 
Company.  She  spends  her  free  time  ski- 
ing, surfing,  and  doing  charitable  work  at 
the  Children's  Hospital. 

Helen  Simmons  Carey  (Mrs.  E. 
Niel)  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  received  a 
Master  of  Education  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  January,  1963. 
Last  fall  she  became  guidance  counselor 
in  a  junior  high  school  in  Baltimore 
County. 

Diana  Baker  Freisem  (Mrs.  Robert 
D.)  of  Granada  Hills,  Calif.,  has  three 
children.  Her  husband  is  with  Packard 
Bell  Electronics. 

Carol  Byrd  Rist  (Mrs.  Karsten  A.) 
is  teaching  French  part-time  this  year  at 
Brownell  Hall,  an  Episcopal  school  in 
Omaha,  Neb.  She  is  married  to  an  in- 
dustrial engineer  with  Northern  Natural 
Gas  Company,  and  they  have  two  small 
children. 

James  William  Turtle  is  tax  manager 
in  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  office  of  Price 
Waterhouse. 

Married: 

Ann  L.  Wescott  to  Ronald  May  on 
Nov.  30.   Residence:   New  York  City. 
Born: 

A  daughter  to  Stephen  D.  Baker  and 
Mrs.  Baker,  Houston,  Texas,  on  July  28. 
Named  Hannah  Stiles. 

Second  daughter  to  Richard  B.  Jacoves 
and  Mrs.  Jacoves,  Baldwin  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  28.  Named  Jill  Beth. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Patricia 
Gordon  Jennings  (Mrs.  Maurice  N.) 
and  Mr.  Jennings,  Burlington,  N.  C,  on 
Sept.  8.  Named  Maurice  N.,  Jr. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  John 
Robert  McTammany  (MD  '61)  and 
Helen  Demarest  McTammany  BSN 
'60,  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Nov.  28.  Named 
Mark  Stephen. 

A  son  to  Lois  Wooten  Sawin  (Mrs. 
David  A.)  BSN  and  Mr.  Sawin,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  on  July  12.  Named  James 
David. 

A  son  to  J.  Everett  Turlington  and 
Mrs.    Turlington,    Charlotte,    N.    C,    in 


David  A.  Quattlebaum,  President 
40  Mount  Vista 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Sue  Ratts  Clay  (Mrs.  Charles  H., 
Jr.)  is  residing  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
where  she  is  teaching  at  the  Cubberly 
High  School  and  her  husband  is  a  stock- 
broker with  Dean  Witter  and  Company. 

Frances  Spear  Lormand  (Mrs.  Ed- 
ward L.)  of  New  York  City  is  secretary 
to  the  chairman  of  the  department  of 
history  as  Columbia  University;  and  her 
husband,  a  student  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music,  is  also  a  clarinet  instructor  at 
the  Bella  Shumiatcher  School  of  Music 
in  Mamaroneck. 

Fred  R.  Sheheen  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
is  news  secretary  for  the  Governor  of 
the  State. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Anna  French  Brantley  (Mrs.  Richard 
K.)  and  Mr.  Brantley,  Wilmington,  Del., 
on  Dec.  21.  Named  Evelyn  Hassinger. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Cozart  ME  and  Norma  Lip- 
pert  Cozart  BSN  '59,  Centerville,  Ohio, 
on  July  4.  Named  Arnold  LeRoy. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Edwin  S. 
Gault  and  Catherine  Wood  Gault  '61, 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  7. 
Named  Katherine  LeClaire. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Richard 
S.  Kramer  (MD  '62)  and  Robin  Lyons 
Kramer  '59,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  21. 
Named  Mark  Duffield. 

First  child  and  son  to  Joanna  Johnson 
Proctor  (Mrs.  Phillip  T.)  and  Mr. 
Proctor,  Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C,  on  Jan. 
16.  Named  David  Thomas. 
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next  reunion:  1964 


Linwood  B.  Hollowell,  Jr.,  President 
No.  24  Grier  Apartments 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Lyda  Martin  Cunningham  (Mrs.  N. 
R.)  BSN  is  administrative  assistant  to  the 
director  of  nurses  at  Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Anne  W.  Davis  BSN,  who  has  her 
Master's  degree  in  medical  surgery  and 
supervision  from  Boston  University,  is 
medical  supervisor  at  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston. 

John  M.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith  are 
residing  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  where 
he  is  Episcopal  chaplain  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia  and  associate 
rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 
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H.  T.  Walker  m.e.  '42  has  become 
department  manager  at  the  Bailey  Meter 
Company's  plant  in   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Married: 

Julian  M.  Culp  to  Sandra  L.  Shaffer 
on  Feb.  8.  Residence:  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

William  Wyman  Yelton  to  Kay  E. 
Shirley  on  Oct.  20.  Residence:  Morgan- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Wade  R.  Byrd 
and  Sharon  Stewart  Byrd  '61,  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  on  Oct.  2.  Named  Wade 
Rupert,  Jr. 

Second  daughter  to  Dana  Cashwell 
Cox  (Mrs.  Charles  W.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Cox,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  22. 
Named  Catherine  Wheeler. 

Third  son  to  John  F.  Dinwoodie  EE 
and  Mrs.  Dinwoodie,  Houston,  Texas,  on 
Dec.  17.  Named  Donald  Earl. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  George  F. 
Dutrow  (MF  '60)  and  Mrs.  Dutrow, 
George  AFB,  Calif.,  on  Sept.   17. 

A  daughter  to  Martha  Midgett 
Kelly  (Mrs.  Ardie  L.)  and  Mr.  Kelly, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  22.  Named 
Anna  Brittain. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Sarah 
Kelley  Silverson  (Mrs.  Charles  T., 
Jr.)  and  Mr.  Silverson,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  Dec.  4.  Named  Peter  Kelley. 

First  child  and  son  to  Ruth  Metts 
Wright  and  Winter  Wright,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  on  Dec.  2.  Named  Winter,  II. 
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next  reunion:   1964 


Herbert  S.  Reese,  President 
266  Colonial  Homes  Drive 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Sharon    Marie   Gercken,   an   airline 
hostess  for  Trans  World  Airlines,  is  fly- 
ing in  the  international  division  from  the 


Warren  D.  Grob  '44,  sales  supervisor 
for  Parker  Pen,  will  manage  the  firm's 
pavilion  at  the  New  York   World's  Fair. 

United  States  to  Europe.  New  York  City 
is  her  home  base. 

Robert  E.  Preston,  his  wife,  and  son 
are  living  in  Racine,  Wise,  where  he  is 
in  the  production  control  department  of 
Walker  Manufacturing  Company. 
Married: 

William  W.  Alexander,  Jr.,  to  Jennie- 
Vereen  Daniel  on  Oct.  12.  Residence: 
Edwards,  Calif. 

Richard  M.  Powell  to  Mary  Caroline 
Keith  on  Jan.  25.  Residence:  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Born: 

Second  daughter  to  Mayme  Roberson 
Crowell  (Mrs.  Joseph  S.)  and  Mr. 
Crowell,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  on  Nov.  10. 
Named  Joan  Elizabeth. 

First  child  and  son  to  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Green  and  Mrs.  Green,  Roanoke.  Va., 
on  March  18,  1963.  Named  Stuart 
Arron. 

A  son  to  Carol  Anspach  Kohn 
(Mrs.  Henry  L.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Kohn, 
Highland  Park,  111.,  on  April  30.  Named 
Henry  Louis,  III. 

A  son  to  Elizabeth  Murdoch  Kroe 
and  Donald  James  Kroe  (MD  '63), 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  April  23.  Named 
Donald  Mark. 
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first  reunion:    1967 


John  A.  Guglielmi  is  employed  by 
Holly  Farms  Poultry,  Inc.,  as  assistant 
manager  of  selected  hatcheries.  He,  his 
wife,  Chiquita  Murray  Guglielmi,  and 
small  son  live  in  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Harriet  Naviasky  Sollod  (Mrs. 
Mitchell)  is  residing  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,   where   she  is   a  programmer  for 


Raymond  W.  Mitchell  '47  has  be- 
come general  attorney  of  Yale  &  Towne. 
He  and  his  family  live  in  Princeton. 

the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  and 
Dr.  Sollod  is  an  intern  at  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital. 

James  L.  Vincent  ME,  who  received 
the  MBA  degree  in  industrial  manage- 
ment from  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
last  June,  is  sales  manager  for  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Norristown. 

Married: 

Ralph  M.  Goldstein  to  Barbara 
Reed  Block  '63,  on  June  23.  Residence: 
Richmond,  Va. 

Lawrence  C.  Greene  to  Cecilia  S. 
Rodriguez  on  Jan.  18.  Residence:  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

Barbara  L.  Scherr  to  Richard  M. 
Childs  on  June  1.  Residence:  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Gerald  M.  Vaiden,  Jr.,  BD  to  Brenda 
Royall  on  Aug.  10.  Residence:  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Harriet  Cannon  Crawford  (Mrs. 
James  W.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Crawford,  Ox- 
ford, N.  C,  on  Sept.  21.  Named  Julia 
Brent. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
John  Frye  (MAT  '63)  and  Mrs.  Frye, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  29.  Named 
Michelle  Helen. 

A  daughter  to  Woodrow  J.  Halstead 
and  Mrs.  Halstead,  Canton,  N.  C,  on 
Feb.  5.  Named  Jennifer  Atwood. 

First  child  and  son  to  Diane  Dill 
Kortan  (Mrs.  Joseph  E.)  and  Mr. 
Kortan,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  1. 
Named  Theodore  Francis. 

Second  son  to  Charles  C.  Lucas,  Jr. 
and  Sally  Trent  Lucas  '62,  Charlotte, 
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N.  C.j  on  Dec.  6.  Named  Josiah  Charles 
Trent. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Grayson 
Waldrop  ReVille  (Mrs.  Jac)  and  Mr. 
ReVille,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  May  24. 
Named  Grayson  Teigh. 

A  son  to  Sarah  Stalvey  Spivey  (Mrs. 
C.  Alex)  and  Mr.  Spivey,  Conway, 
S.  C,  on  May  10,  1963.  Named  Gene. 

First  child  and  son  to  Jennings  L. 
Wagoner,  Jr.,  MAT  and  Shirley 
Canady  Waggoner,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
on  Dec.  23.  Named  David  Carroll. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


Nancy  Carolyn  Ray  is  teaching 
English  in  the  Anglo-American  section 
of  La  Chatelainie,  an  international 
boarding  school  for  girls  in  Saint-Blaise, 
Switzerland. 

Married: 

William  N.  Currie  to  Carolyn  Hay- 
wood on  Nov.  29.  Residence:  Ft.  Lee, 
Va. 

David  R.  Goode  to  Susan  Skiles  '63 
on  June  22.  Residence:  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Born: 

A  son  to  J.  Paul  Lunas  MD  and  Mrs. 
Lunas,  Mt.  Edgecumbe,  Alaska,  on  June 
23.  Named  William  Alan. 

A  son  to  Irene  Lilly  McCutchen 
and  William  W.  McCutchen  CE, 
Jacksonville,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  4.  Named 
William  Walter,  III. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Priscilla 
Smith  Sawicki  (Mrs.  Charles  A.)  and 
Mr.  Sawicki,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  18. 
Named  Anne  Elizabeth. 
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next  reunion:   1967 


Those  who  received  degrees  and  are 
teaching  in  colleges  include:  Jacob  E. 
Adams  MEd,  Winthrop  College;  Charles 
O.  Baird  DF,  The  University  of  the 
South;  Jefferson  H.  Campbell  PhD, 
Southwestern;  Maria  M.  Cintron  AM, 
University  of  Puerto  Rico;  Bruce  L. 
Clayton  AM,  King  College;  Anne 
Flowers  DEd,  Columbia  College;  Eve- 
lyn R.  Fulbright  DEd,  Columbia  Col- 
lege; Robert  L.  Ganyard  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Houston;  W.  Conrad  Glass  DEd, 
Campbell  College;  Patricia  C.  Guess 
AM,  Southern  Methodist  University; 
Joseph  H.  Hadley,  Jr.,  PhD,  Mercer 
University;  Elizabeth  A.  Hall  AM, 
Pfeiffer  College;  Elizabeth  N.  King 
PhD,  Vassar;  J.  Perry  Leavell,  Jr., 
AM,  LaGrange  College;  Noland  Patrick 
Murray  PhD,  University  of  Michigan; 
Allan  R.  Sharp  DEd,  Atlantic  Christian 


College;   and  A.   Low   Thomson   PhD, 
University  of  Sussex,  England. 

Others  attending  graduate  school  and 
their  field  of  study  are:  Helen  K.  Beck- 
ham, French,  Tulane;  Bettye  Carpen- 
ter, American  literature,  Emory;  J. 
Richard  Curry,  Spanish,  Middlebury; 
Kenneth  R.  Dye,  psychology,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida;  Sara  E.  Fish,  biology, 
University  of  New  Mexico;  George  D. 
Garber,  chemistry,  University  of  Roch- 
ester; Barbara  Block  Goldstein  (Mrs. 
(Ralph),  English,  Richmond  Pro- 
fessional Institute;  Judith  Anne  Harden, 
psychology.  Northwestern;  Carolyn 
Jones,  political  science,  University  of 
Geneva;  J.  Michael  Kitch,  history, 
Indiana;  Patricia  M.  Larsen,  secretarial, 
Katharine  Gibbs;  Donald  J.  Levit,  Eng- 
lish, University  of  Chicago;  Andrea  Lee 
McElderry,  Chinese  studies,  University 
of  Michigan;  Jimmy  MacNaughton,  nu- 
clear physics,  University  of  California; 
M.  Robert  Mansfield  BD,  religion, 
Vanderbilt;  Bill  R.  Mathews,  Jr.,  BD, 
philosophy.  University  of  Texas;  Mar- 
garet A.  Matrone,  English  literature, 
University  of  Illinois;  Hugh  H.  Mills, 
Jr.,  psychology,  Yale;  Robert  William 
Morris,  geology,  Columbia;  Helen  L. 
Thomas,  psychology,  Florida  State;  James 
Waddell  BD,  philosophical  theology, 
Oxford  University,  England;  L.  Kristen 
Wallwork,  nutrition  science,  Columbia 
University;  Martha  F.  Warn,  English, 
Indiana  University;  Phoebe  Welt,  edu- 
cation. Harvard;  Elizabeth  A.  Welter, 
biology.  University  of  Colorado;  John 
A.  Woodworth,  international  relations, 
University  of  Geneva;  M.  Sue  Wright, 
English  literature,  University  of  Florida; 
George  M.  Young,  Jr.,  Russian  litera- 
ture, Yale. 

Married: 

Leonard  S.  Bryant  to  Diane  Weaver. 
Residence:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Ann  Albers  to  Capt. 
George  H.  Douse  on  July  20.  Residence: 
Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

William  A.  Day  to  Linda  Mountford 
on  Nov.   23.   Residence:   Riverdale,  Md. 

William  S.  Elder  to  Lillian  Anne 
Wilkinson  '64  on  Dec.  7.  Residence: 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Willetta  A.  Grandy  BSN  to  Charles 
E.  Murphy,  Jr.,  on  June  15.  Residence: 
Talladega,  Ala. 

Barbara  J.  Holland  BSN  to  Stanley 
W.    Elwell.    Residence:    Durham,  N.   C. 

John  McHugh  to  Astrid  Schmidt- 
Nielsen  on  Nov.  29.  Residence:  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Ann  Ray  Stinnett  to  James  B.  Far- 


rell  MD  on  Nov.    16.  Residence:    Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Jeanette  M.  Taylor  to  Joseph  C. 
Dunn  on  Sept.  7.  Residence:  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

DEATHS 

George  A.  Tuttle  '97  died  on  Nov. 
26.  He  was  a  resident  of  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Henry  C.  Jones  '10  of  Fairfield, 
N.  C,  died  at  his  home  on  Dec.  9,  1963. 
Survivors  include  a  brother,  Roland  L. 
Jones  '13,  also  of  Fairfield. 

Joseph  H.  Way,  Jr.,  '13  of  Waynes- 
ville,  N.  C,  died  on  Dec.  9  following 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home.  Survivors 
include  a  son,  Charles  B.  Way  '50,  also 
of  Waynesville. 

W.  Herbert  Smith  '23,  chairman  of 
the  South  Carolina  Highway  Commission 
and  a  businessman  with  interests  in  tex- 
tiles, railroads  and  agriculture,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  Feb.  16  while  hunting 
near  St.  George.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Clover.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Duke  University  General 
Alumni  Association  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Council,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention  in  1944. 
Surviving  are  Mrs.  Smith,  a  daughter, 
Lena  Mac  Smith  Wilmer  (Mrs.  W.  B.), 
'51;  and  two  sons,  W.  Herbert,  Jr.,  '57 
and  Skottowe  W.  '54. 

Charles  Hoover,  Jr.,  '24,  president 
of  Hoover  Chair  Company,  Lexington, 
N.  C,  died  on  Feb.  6. 

Ralph  B.  Flanders  PhD  '29,  the  first 
PhD  of  the  Duke  Department  of  History, 
died  at  Signal  Mountain,  Tenn.,  on  July 
9,  1963.  Because  of  poor  health,  he  had 
retired  from  teaching  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1962.  He  had  received  the 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  prize  of  $1,000  for 
distinguished  work  in  Southern  history. 

Felton  D.  Hayes  '33  of  Durham  died 
on  Feb.  26.  He  had  been  in  declining 
health  in  recent  months.  For  the 
past  22  years  he  had  worked  for  Wright 
Machinery  Company  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction  control.   His   wife   survives. 

Thomas  Phillips  Wood  '33  of  Rock- 
ingham, N.  C,  died  on  Feb.  29  follow- 
ing a  lengthy  illness.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Wood's  5-and-10  Cents  Stores.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  Farmer's  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  Surviving  are  his  wife 
and  three  sons. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Norman  A.  Henry  '47  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  September,   1962. 

Charles  E.  Baker,  Jr.,  '53  of  Glen- 
view,  111.,  died  in  January.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow. 
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HANES 


® 


We  stuck  our  corporate  neck  out. 


Fifty  years  ago  we  decided  to  adopt  a  trade  mark  and  to  promote  it  to 
the  public.  We  did  so  knowing  that  we  were  laying  our  reputation  on  the 
line  every  time  a  garment  was  sold  bearing  the  Hanes  label. 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  that  decision  was  made.  Our  growth 
and  progress  indicate  that  people  are  getting  their  money's  worth  —  and 
more  —  in  the  Hanes  brand. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  Hanes  product  should  ever  fail  to  live  up  to  our 
high  standards,  we  hope  you'll  let  us  know. 

We  plan  to  run  another  ad  like  this  fifty  years  from  now. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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UNIQUE  IN  CIGARETTE  FILTRATION 


Now  taste  the 
good  things 
that  happen  to 
smoke  filtered  through 
charcoal  1  granules 
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Flavor,  the  rich  rewarding 
flavor  of  fine  tobaccos  made  to 

taste  even  better  because  the  smoke  I 
is  filtered  through  charcoal  granules. 

Smoothness,  a  new  kind  of 
smoothness  made  possible  by 
charcoal  granules  not  only  activated 
but  specially  fortified  in  IARK's 
exclusive  3-piece  Keith  filter. 

RICHLY  REWARDING  yet 
UNCOMMONLY  SMOOTH 


IARK 

FILTER     CIGARETTES 


IARK 


3PIECE  KEITH  FILTER* 

unique  in  cigarette  filtration 


IARK  contains  two  modern  outer  filters 
plus  an  inner  filter  of  charcoal  granules 
—a  basic  material  science  uses  to 
purify  air. 

These  granules,  not  only  activated 
but  specially  fortified,  filter  smoke 
selectively  to  make  IARK's  fine 
tobaccos  taste  richly  rewarding  yet 
uncommonly  smooth,   -us.  pat.  pend. 


Read  the 
back  of 
new  LARK's 

pack 
and  try 
them  today. 


Ligoett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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5  HIGH  PRESSURE  MEDICINE 

Norman  K.  Nelson,  alumnus  and  former  staff  member, 
reports  on  a  significant  new  technique  of  medical  treatment 
being  pioneered  at  the  Duke  Medical  Center. 
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Class  Notes 
Charlotte  Corbin  '35 


1 1  REGIONAL  ASSEMBLY 

Directed  by  Woman's  College  Dean  Margaret  Ball,  the 
regional  meeting  of  the  American  Assembly  brought 
together  important  leaders  to  discuss  cultural  affairs  and 
foreign  relations. 
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15  DREAMS  OF  GLORY 

Coach  Vic  Bubas'  basketball  clinic  for  youngsters  has  be- 
come a  well-established  summer  event  where  the  small  fry 
learn  from  Duke's  coaches  and  varsity. 
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launching  of  a  ship;  and  a  rocky  baseball  season. 
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THE  COVER 

Nurse  Pat  Flatter  '62,  the  RN  in 
Duke's  Hyperbaric  Chamber,  shows 
the  dimensions  of  the  problems  en- 
countered while  working  under 
pressures  up  to  100  pounds  per 
square  inch — equal  to  a  depth  of 
225  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea.    Photograph  by  Thad  Sparks. 


CAPITALIST 

This  young  schoolgirl  is  one  of  more  than  a  million  General  Motors 
shareholders.  Her  parents  recently  purchased  a  number  of  shares  of 
GM  stock  as  the  beginning  of  a  fund  for  her  college  education.  As  a 
shareholder,  she  could  be  called,  in  effect,  a  capitalist. 

Of  course,  there's  nothing  exclusive  about  GM  ownership.  Every  age 
group  and  most  occupations  are  represented.  GM  shareholders  live  in 
every  state  of  the  nation,  every  Canadian  province  and  more  than  80 
foreign  countries.  More  than  half  of  all  individual  shareholders  are 
women.  Three  quarters  of  the  people  who  own  GM  stock  have  a  hundred 
shares  or  less;  85  per  cent  own  less  than  two  hundred. 

People  is  the  key  word  at  GM.  More  than  600,000  employes,  thousands 
of  suppliers  and  dealers — plus  the  more  than  a  million  shareholders — 
they  are  the  backbone  of  General  Motors  progress. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE... 


Making  Better  Things  For  You 


Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 

The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


Switch  to 
electricity 
for  a 
better  lite 


DUKE  POWER 

W.  P/Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 
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STEAM-CLEANING 
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LETTERS 


TO  THE  EDITORS: 


THIS  SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  PUBLISHER 


DUKE   IN  NIGERIA 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  receiving  and 
reading  the  Alumni  Register — it  usually 
arrives  two  months  after  publication, 
mail  by  sea  taking  about  eight  weeks, 
but  it  is  just  as  happily  received  as  if 
it  were  fresh  off  the  press  and  the  ink 
still  wet.  When  I  finish  reading  it,  I  send 
it  along  to  Al  Oettinger  C62),  who 
is  stationed  about  40  miles  from  me  on 
a  private  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  whom 
I  see  frequently.  Al  sends  the  magazine 
on  to  Al  Miles  ('62 ),  who  is  stationed 
in  Enugu,  several  hundred  miles  away. 
I've  not  yet  seen  Miles,  a  Peace  Corps- 
ite;  he  was  in  Kaduna  for  the  Easter 
holiday,  but  I  was  away  touring  part  of 
this  vast  country  that  I  have  not  yet 
seen.  I  also  occasionally  see  Gordon 
Trip  (M.D.  '61) — who  is  here  as  the 
Peace  Corps  doctor  for  Northern  Ni- 
geria— you  might  conclude  that  Duke 
is  well  represented  in  Nigeria — and  I'm 
sure  that  there  are  probably  others  that 
I  don't  know  about. 

I'm  having  an  enormously  interesting 
time.  Living  and  working  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  for  a  foreign  government, 
is  an  education  even  beyond  what  I 
had  hoped.  (Incidentally  Professor  La- 
Barre's  article  fell  on  welcome  ears,  as  I 
have  experienced  so  many  frustrations 
trying  to  explain — or  should  I  say 
justify — American  customs  to  Nigerians 
— and   even  to  the  British.) 

Most  of  my  work  is  with  the  various 
tax  laws  in  the  Region,  particularly  in- 
come tax,  but  I  also  get  involved  in  a 
number  of  other  legal  problems  which 
arise  in  a  financial  ministry. 

I  trust  that  all  goes  well  at  Duke  .  .  . 
how  much  I  shall  regret  missing  my 
first  class  reunion;  I  had  always  looked 
forward  to  that  event. 

Russell   Phillips   '59 
Kaduna,  Nigeria 


Russell  Phillips  earned  his  law  degree 
from  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1962  and 
currently  holds  the  position  of  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for 
the   government   of   Nigeria. 


Aunt  Cecilia 

died  of 

embarrassment 


Heaven  forbid  that  she  men- 
tion a  lump  on  her  "chest"  to 
anyone— even  her  own  doctor! 
She  died  of  breast  cancer. 

Today,  more  and  more 
women  have  adopted  the  habit 
of  breast  self-examination. 
And  a  lump  on  the  "chest" 
sends  them  to  their  doctors 
immediately.  They  know  that 
early  diagnosis  and  prompt, 
proper  treatment  could  help 
save  their  lives. 

The  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety's life-saving  film  BREAST 
SELF-EXAMINATION  dem- 
onstrates this  easy-to-learn 
technique.  Call  your  local  Unit 
of  the  Society  for  information 
on  where  to  see  it. 

And  fight  cancer  an- 
other important  way. 
Send  a  generous  check 
today  to  "Cancer", 
c/o  POSTMASTER. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


Doctors  in  Duke's  Hyperbaric  Chamber  prepare  a 
patient  for  an  operation  that  will  be  done  at  a  pressure 
equal  that  of  six  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 


Photographs  by  Thad  Sparks 

High  Pressure 
MEDICINE 


by  Norman  K.  Nelso 


x 


Duke  Medical  Center  doctors  exploring 
strange  world  of  hyperbaric  oxygenation 


The  doctors  wear  light  blue  surgical  gowns.  They 
yawn  as  if  they  hadn't  slept  all  night,  and  their 
medical  jargon  is  spliced  with  terms  straight 
from  the  vocabulary  of  Davy  Jones'  locker. 

The  doctors  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  the 
bends — the  sometimes  fatal  scourge  of  deep  sea  diving. 
Also,  they're  careful  about  minor  hazards,  such  as 
air  temperatures  that  zoom  to  117  degrees  in  five 
minutes,  and  a  tendency  of  stoppered  bottles  to  col- 
lapse and  shatter. 

This  is  the  strange  world  of  hyperbaric  oxygenation 
at  Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

Working  inside  a  pressure  chamber  that  looks  like 
a  huge  boiler  embellished  with  equipment  borrowed 
from  a  submarine,  scientists  are  learning  more  about 
what  some  authorities  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  developments  in  medicine  today. 

Three  years  ago,  Duke  became  the  first  institution 
in  the  United  States  to  begin  medical  experimental 
work  in  this  field.  The  pressure  chamber  installed 
in  December  1962,  is  the  first  in  this  country  designed 
especially  for  patient  treatment  and  studies. 


Hyperbaric  installations  currently  are  being  built  in 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis  and  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Harvard  surgeons  began  hyperbaric  treat- 
ment in  1962,  using  a  renovated  chamber  that  had 
been  built  for  industrial  medicine  studies  by  the  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Public  Health. 

This  facility  attracted  nationwide  attention  last  sum- 
mer when  it  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  life  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  infant  son. 

Dr.  Ivan  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  professor  of  surgery  and 
director  of  the  new  venture  at  Duke,  explains  that 
hyperbaric  oxygenation  basically  means  breathing  oxy- 
gen at  high  pressure. 

If  this  were  attempted  under  normal  atmospheric 
conditions,  the  patient's  lungs  would  burst  like  over- 
inflated  balloons. 

To  get  around  this  problem,  the  patient  is  placed 
in  a  chamber  similar  in  many  ways  to  decompression 
chambers  used  in  deep  sea  diving.  Air  is  pumped  into 
the  chamber  until  the  pressure  rises  to  as  much  as  100 
pounds  per  square  inch — the  pressure  that  a  diver 
would  encounter  if  he  descended  225  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  But  ordinarily  patients  are 
treated  in  the  chamber  at  30-45  pounds  per  square  inch, 
or  the  equivalent  of  a  seawater  depth  of  66  to  101  feet. 

Thus,  the  patient  can  breathe  oxygen  at  this  same 
high  pressure  without  danger  of  his  lungs  bursting.  In 
this  way,  as  with  a  pressurized  seltzer  bottle,  more 
oxygen  goes  into  solution  in  the  patient's  body  fluids 
and  tissues,  and  he  becomes  literally  saturated  with  the 
life-sustaining  gas.  Doctors  within  the  chamber  are 
subjected  to  the  same  high  pressure  but  breathe  air 
instead  of  pure  oxygen. 

This  procedure  has  opened  the  door  to  an  astonish- 
ing array  of  possibilities  in  medicine  and  surgery.  For 
instance : 

When  the  body  is  "supersaturated"  with  oxygen  by 
this  means,  the  red  blood  cells  are  relieved  of  most  of 
their  job  of  supplying  oxygen  to  tissues.  This  could  be 
life-saving  in  the  case  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 
that  kills  by  "crowding  out"  oxygen  from  the  blood. 
Hyperbaric  oxygenation  already  has  been  credited  with 
saving  the  lives  of  carbon  monoxide  victims  at  Duke 
and  abroad. 

Anaerobic  bacteria,  such  as  those  responsible  for 
lockjaw  and  gas  gangrene,  thrive  only  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen.  Here,  again,  saturating  the  tissues  with 
oxygen  is  showing  promise  as  an  effective  counter- 
measure. 

Complex  surgery  such  as  open  heart  and  brain 
operations  can  sometimes  be  done  more  safely  and 
effectively  if  surgeons  have  a  way  of  supplying  more 
oxygen  to  the  body  than  red  blood  cells  can  carry. 


Other  possibilities  for  the  use  of  hyperbaric  oxy- 
genation, still  to  be  evaluated  clinically,  include  bar- 
biturate poisoning,  shock  caused  by  injury,  organ 
transplantation,  healing  of  wounds,  blood  vessel  disease 
and  radiation  treatment  of  cancer. 

With  such  a  wide  spectrum  of  possible  uses,  hyper- 
baric oxygenation  has  given  rise  to  optimistic  specula- 
tion— perhaps  too  optimistic. 

"I  don't  feel  this  is  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the 
world,"  Dr.  Brown  says,  "but  it  could  prove  to  be  an 
important  adjunct  to  current  therapy.  We  know  very 
little  about  certain  physiological  aspects  of  hyperbaric 
oxygenation  and  must  find  the  answers  to  many  ques- 
tions before  we  can  apply  it  extensively  to  patients." 

Current  work  in  the  Duke  Hyperbaric  Chamber 
reflects  Dr.  Brown's  conservative  approach  to  this  new 
development. 

The  chamber  now  in  use  is  a  "pilot  facility,"  he 
explains.  "We're  planning  a  more  elaborate  complex 
that  will  include  one  large  chamber  for  surgery  and  two 
others  for  medical  use." 

To  be  housed  in  an  addition  to  the  Medical  Center, 
these  facilities  will  be  provided  within  the  next  two 
to  three  years.  Meanwhile,  the  pilot  chamber  is  being 
used  by  clinical  investigators  in  surgery,  internal  medi- 
cine, physiology,  biochemistry  and  other  fields. 

Some  of  the  current  studies  are  done  with  non- 
patient  human  volunteers.  Other  studies  and  treatments 
are  carried  out  on  patients  for  whom  the  use  of  hyper- 
baric oxygenation  may  be  extremely  beneficial  or  even 
life-saving. 

One  recent  beneficiary  of  hyperbaric  oxygenation  at 
Duke  is  little  Susan  Sansbury  of  Florence,  S.  C.  The 
nine-month-old  tot  is  a  former  "blue  baby."  She  was 
born  with  a  heart  defect  that  kept  her  body  from  get- 
ting enough  oxygen.  Susan  underwent  surgery  in  the 
Duke  hyperbaric  chamber  at  a  pressure  of  45  pounds 
per  square  inch — equivalent  to  an  ocean  depth  of 
101  feet. 

Without  hyperbaric  oxygenation,  the  operation 
would  have  been  extremely  hazardous,  a  Duke  surgeon 
explained,  but  thanks  to  this  new  aid,  the  child  has 
made  a  satisfactory  recovery,  with  the  former  blue 
tinge  of  her  skin  now  replaced  by  a  healthy  pink. 

Susan  was  released  from  Duke  Hospital  three  weeks 
ago. 

A  typical  experimental  "descent"  in  the  chamber 
may  be  preceded  by  an  hour  or  more  of  preparation. 
The  volunteer  subject  lies  on  a  table  in  the  larger  of 
two  compartments,  wearing  an  oxygen  mask. 

Blue-clad  scientists  are  busy  with  an  array  of  wires 
leading  from  the  subject  to  a  terminal  box  on  the 
chamber's   concave   wall.     Cathode    ray   oscillographs 


The  hyperbaric  chamber  looks  like  a  plumber's  nightmare  from  the  outside,  as  Dr.  Ivan  Brown  consults  with  nurse. 


and  electronic  recorders  outside  the  chamber  record 
data  on  moving  belt  of  photographic  paper. 

"We're  monitoring  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  in  the  subject's  blood  to- 
gether with  other  factors,"  explains  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Saltzman,  assistant  director  of  the  hyperbaric  unit. 

Outside  the  chamber,  Donald  Aanerud,  chief  proj- 
ect engineer  for  the  unit,  pushes  switches  that  send 
the  hands  of  two  large  stop-clocks  darting  back  to  zero. 

"We  have  to  know  just  how  long  our  subjects  are 
under  pressure,"  he  says.  "This  tells  us  how  much 
decompression  is  needed.  We  go  by  Navy  diving  de- 
compression tables." 

Aanerud  spent  14  years  in  Navy  deep  sea  diving, 
teaching  and  research  at  the  Naval  Diving  School, 
Washington,  D.  C,  before  joining  the  Duke  staff.  As 
the  man  who  has  the  last  word  about  each  "dive"  of 
the  chamber  and  the  safety  of  its  occupants,  he  is 
necessarily    a    jack-of-all    trades    with    knowledge    of 


physics,  physiology,  mathematics  and  how  the  human 
body  behaves  under  extremes  of  pressure. 

A  technician  standing  near  the  chamber  opens  his 
mouth  in  a  wide  yawn. 

"He's  practicing,"  Aanerud  explains.  "When  the 
air  pressure  is  increased  inside  the  chamber,  a  yawning 
position  of  the  jaws  keeps  the  ear  canals  open  and 
helps  equalize  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  ear  drum." 

"We're  ready  to  go,"  Dr.  Saltzman  calls. 

Heavy  steel  doors  are  closed.  Standing  outside  the 
chamber,  Aanerud  puts  on  earphones,  adjusts  the  mike 
of  the  intercommunication  system  and  turns  a  bright 
red  valve.   Then  he  pulls  a  lever  above  his  head. 

Air  rushes  into  the  chamber  with  a  metallic  hiss 
that  temporarily  drowns  out  the  thumping  of  the  com- 
pressors in  an  adjoining  room.  The  hands  of  the  stop- 
clocks  begin  circling  their  dials.  Needles  move  upward 
on  gauges  that  indicate  air  pressure  both  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  in  feet  of  sea  water. 


Nurse  Pat  Flatter  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  apparatus  as  patient  is  anaesthetized  prior  to  a  high-pressure  operation. 


"Getting  hot  in  there?"  Aanerud  asks  into  the 
microphone.  He  turns  the  knob  of  an  air  conditioning 
control.  "The  temperature  can  go  up  30  degrees  or  so 
in  just  a  few  minutes,"  he  explains,  "so  we  have  to  have 
a  special  cooling  system." 

The  gauges  now  indicate  pressure  three  times 
greater  than  normal.  Aanerud  twists  a  valve  handle 
and  switches  the  intercom  system  from  earphones  to 
loudspeaker. 

"We  have  our  own  special  problems  in  hyperbaric 
oxygenation,"  he  says.  "Since  people  can't  always 
leave  the  chamber  in  a  hurry  without  risking  the  bends, 
we're  careful  about  fire  hazards. 

"The  chamber  has  a  built-in  sprinkler  system,  and 
all  our  linens  are  chemically  treated  to  make  them 
flame  proof  and  dyed  blue  for  identification.  The 
exhaled  breath  of  the  subject  is  still  rich  in  oxygen — 
which  supports  combustion — so  we  lead  it  outside  the 
chamber  by  the  way  of  tubing  and  a  pressure  equalizer. 
There  are  no  electric  motors  or  other  accessories  that 
might  cause  sparks  within  the  chamber." 
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Aanerud  notes  also  that  bottles  and  flasks  must  be 
vented  to  permit  equal  air  pressure  inside  and  out. 
Otherwise,  the  containers  would  be  crushed  like  sub- 
marines that  dive  beyond  safe  depths. 

In  the  smaller  of  two  compartments  of  the  chamber, 
scientists  are  busy  writing  down  information  obtained 
from  a  maze  of  analytical  apparatus. 

"We  use  this  compartment  as  a  laboratory  some- 
times," Aanerud  says.  "Also,  it  serves  as  a  decom- 
pression chamber  and  as  an  air  lock  so  people  can 
enter  or  leave  the  larger  compartment  without  lowering 
the  pressure.  Instruments  and  specimens  can  be 
passed  through  small  locks  in  the  side  of  the  chamber." 

The  stop-clocks  now  show  that  23  minutes  have 
passed  since  the  "descent"  began.  Aanerud  glances 
at  a  decompression  table,  jots  down  a  note. 

Inside  the  chamber,  the  study  proceeds  according 
to  plan.  Data  gained  from  such  experiments  at  Duke 
and  other  institutions  eventually  will  enable  hyper- 
baric oxygenation  to  assume  its  proper  place  in  medi- 
cine's array  of  weapons  against  injury  and  disease. 


High  Pressure  .  .  . 

co  ?i  eluded 

After  the  operation  the  chamber  is 

carefully  decompressed  before  the 

doors  are  opened.  Here  doctor 

emerges  from  an  operation  that  took 
him  ten  fathoms  below  sea  level. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Norman  K.  Nelson  '48,  A.M.  '49 
(English),  was  until  recently  medical 
science  writer  at  the  University 
covering  the  activities  at  the  Medical 
Center.  He  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic  in  Minnesota. 


Photographs  by  Thad  Sparks 
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REGIONAL  ASSEMBLY 


Cultural    Affairs     and     Foreign     Relations:     United    States    Programs 
Overseas   in   Education,   Science  and   Tec/ino/ogy,   the  Arts  and  Humanities 


Woman's  College  Dean  Margaret  Ball,  who  directed  this 
year's  Regional  Assembly,  addressed  the  participants  at 
the  opening  luncheon.  Sponsored  by  the  American  As- 
sembly, the  conference  brought  together  business,  civic 
and  intellectual  leaders  from  the  Southeast  who  along 
with  Duke  faculty  members  discussed  the  topic  of  cul- 
tural affairs  and  foreign  relations. 


The  following  statement  represents  the  consensus  of 
the  Assembly  held  at  Duke  University  March  12-15, 
1964.  Not  every  member  of  the  group  necessarily  sub- 
scribes to  every  point  contained  therein. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  United  States  has  much  to  gain  from,  as  well 
as  to  give  to,  other  peoples.  We  must  establish 
and  maintain  the  freest  possible  cultural  exchange  with 
other  countries;  a  "common  market  in  ideas"  should  be 
our  prime  objective.  In  common  with  other  peoples  we 
have  an  interest  in  pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  igno- 
rance, fear,  and  prejudice.  Cultural  exchanges  should 
aim  at  freeing  all  peoples  to  make  the  best  of  their 
capacities  and  of  the  resources  of  the  world. 

A  United  States  cultural  program  may  not  result  in 
dramatic  or  sudden  changes  in  prejudices  or  patterns 
of  belief  or  immediate  international  harmony.  Never- 
theless we  should  make  an  effort  to  share  our  demo- 
cratic values  with  others.  At  the  same  time  institutional 
implementation  may  be  expected  to  differ  from  area  to 
area  in  the  light  of  cultural  differences  and  national 
experience.  United  States  programs  will  of  necessity  be 
governed  both  by  limitations  of  funds  and  talent  and  by 
the  necessity  of  operating  at  different  levels  in  different 
countries.  In  specific  programs,  the  greatest  tact  and 
judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  light  of  conditions 
in  the  countries  participating  in  the  exchanges.  A  prop- 
agandistic  approach  to  foreign  cultural  relations  is  to 
be  rejected. 

We  should  take  advantage  of  the  diversity  and 
plurality  of  American  culture.    Apropos  of  programs 
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in  the  arts  and  humanities,  we  should  favor  the  broad- 
est possible  scope  of  exchanges  and  demonstrate  our 
best. 

Science  knows  no  national  barriers.  However,  the 
different  levels  of  scientific  development  throughout 
the  world  not  only  prevent  strictly  reciprocal  exchanges 
but  also  determine  the  extent  to  which  scientific  and 
technological  developments  may  be  successfully  "ex- 
ported." While  scientific  exchanges  should  not  hinge 
on  politics,  we  should  recognize  that  a  stable  world 
political  order  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the 
extent  to  which  science  and  technology  can  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

EMPHASIS 

The  problem  of  determining  the  audience  which 
our  cultural  activities  should  try  to  reach  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  today's  societies  are  not 
static;  the  masses  today  may  provide  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  Any  attempt  to  limit  the  audience  to  present 
political  or  intellectual  leaders  thus  runs  the  risk  of 
being  negated  by  changing  local  political  and  social 
situations.  Moreover,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a 
cultural  approach  limited  only  to  an  elite  does  not 
result  in  the  automatic  dissemination  frequently  claimed 
for  it.  In  this  situation  we  would  be  wise  to  make 
contact  not  only  with  leadership  groups  but  also  with 
literate  middle  groups  and  the  masses.  We  should 
recognize  the  potentials  of  a  program  directed  toward 
women,  as  well  as  to  youth,  labor,  and  agricultural, 
business,  and  civic  groups.  But  in  attempting  to  com- 
municate with  any  or  all  of  these  groups,  we  should 
realize  that  discrimination  against  minority  groups  in 
the  United  States  is  the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  our  cultural 
programs  can  have  their  fullest  impact,  and  we  urge 
that  a  prompt  and  dynamic  effort  be  made  to  improve 
the  situation  at  home. 

Programs  should  recognize  the  needs  of  individual 
countries,  and  should  be  based  on  mutual  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  local  conditions.  In  considering 
the  education  or  training  of  foreign  nationals,  it  is 
important  to  determine  the  long-range  impact  upon  the 
countries  to  be  helped  of  training  abroad  versus  the 
creation  of  indigenous  training  institutions.  The  indirect 
cultural  benefits  of  training  programs  should  not  be 
underrated. 

There  is  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  commercial 
cultural  exports  (TV,  books,  movies,  etc.).  Improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  production  for  domestic  consump- 
tion is  prerequisite.  Insofar  as  a  distorted  view  of 
American  life  results  from  omission,  gaps  may  be  filled 
by  a  wider  variety  and  an  increased  volume  of  cultural 
programs. 


We  need  programs  directed  to  both  the  new  nations 
and  to  older  nations,  and  in  our  relations  with  all 
countries,  we  need  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach.  We  need 
to  increase  our  cultural  contacts  with  Communist  coun- 
tries, including  China,  in  the  hope  that  increased  under- 
standing might  result  in  a  relaxation  of  tensions. 
Persons  involved  in  exchanges  with  Communist  coun- 
tries should  be  accorded  reciprocal  courtesies.  We 
therefore  oppose  any  law  or  policies  which  inhibit  the 
free  flow  of  ideas. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  INVOLVEMENT 

Government  control  of  private  cultural  programs 
should  be  minimal,  although  some  degree  of 
governmental  influence  may  be  unavoidable.  A  supple- 
menting of  private  activity  by  government  is  both  neces- 
sary and  proper.  In  certain  cases,  governmental  agencies 
should  undergird,  support,  and  even  stimulate  the 
activities  of  private  enterprise.  To  the  end  of  better 
coordination,  the  government  may  properly  offer  advice 
and  information  concerning  programs  and  policies,  it 
should  not,  however,  seek  to  prohibit  normal  travel,  nor 
have  a  power  of  veto  over  private  agency  programs. 

The  program  aims  of  private  organizations  should 
be  stated  with  sufficient  precision  so  that  government 
agencies  can  consider  support  without  interfering  with 
organization  activities;  shoddy  or  mediocre  programs 
should  not  receive  government  financial  support.  A 
greater  use  of  expert  private  review  of  government 
programs  might  well  improve  their  quality. 

Non-governmental  programs  for  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  other  persons  should  be  improved.  Despite 
the  increasing  domestic  pressures  for  admission  to  these 
institutions,  places  should  be  reserved  for  foreign  stu- 
dents in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Once  admitted, 
foreign  students  should  receive  the  attention  necessary 
to  facilitate  their  adjustment  to  both  the  academic  and 
non-academic  communities.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  persons  representing  the  United  States  abroad, 
whether  as  students,  business  people,  military  personnel, 
or  civilian  employees  of  government  agencies,  should 
be  encouraged  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
culture  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent.  Further- 
more, efforts  shoud  be  made  through  both  governmental 
and  private  agencies  to  establish  contact  with  private 
citizens  who  will  be  travelling  abroad  and  who  possess 
linguistic  and  cultural  skills,  and  to  enlist  their  aid  in 
establishing  additional  cultural  contacts  in  foreign  areas. 

The  programs  of  such  organizations  as  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  4-H  Clubs,  and  of  certain  religious,  civic, 
and  educational  organizations,  as  well  as  foundation- 
supported  programs,  have  a  great  impact  at  the  grass 
roots  level.  Conceivably  reciprocal  programs  estab- 
lished by  foreign  countries  and/or  organizations  could 
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Vigorous  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas  marked  the  individual  working  panel  sessions  of  the  Regional  Assembly. 


do  much  to  augment  accurate  conceptions  of  foreign 
peoples  and  foreign  cultures  in  the  United  States.  In 
some  fields,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  American 
students  studying  abroad  would  have  a  similar  effect. 

An  increase  in  exchanges  of  teachers  is  desirable, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  the  arts,  language,  and  litera- 
ture. Much  might  be  done  to  preserve  and  enlarge  the 
use  of  English  as  a  second  language  by  inaugurating  an 
extensive  program  of  English  instruction,  making  avail- 
able profusely  illustrated  texts,  carefully  prepared  sound 
films,  companion  phonograph  records,  and  TV  courses 
in  English  at  the  elementary  level.  We  need  to  engage 
in  much  larger  operations  for  the  dissemination  of 
books;  special  editions  of  suitable  texts  need  to  be 
prepared  for  local  use. 

Not  all  constructive  programs  involve  large  expendi- 
tures of  funds.  Thought  should  be  given  to  imaginative, 
low-cost  programs. 

Since  "cultural  imperialism"  is  resented  despite  the 
need  for  outside  help,  cultural  programs  should  be 
geared  to  the  support  of  local  efforts. 

THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  cultural 
activities  of  universal  and  regional  international 
organizations,  both  public  and  private.  A  major  in- 
crease in  United  States  government  and  lay  support  of 
UNESCO  is  desirable,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
national  United  States  cultural  programs.  Private  and 
non-governmental  support  of  UNESCO  is  recom- 
mended, but  again  not  at  a  sacrifice  of  fruitful  existing 
programs. 


All  overseas  programs  should  be  kept  free  of  parti- 
san politics.  Beyond  this,  it  is  important  to  separate 
informational  from  cultural  programs.  Informational 
activities  should  accurately  record  all  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can life,  while  cultural  programs  should  encourage  the 
free  flow  in  both  directions  of  ideas,  data,  people,  and 
materials.  The  integrity  of  long-range  cultural  programs 
should  not  be  compromised  to  achieve  short-range 
"propaganda"  goals. 

The  quality  of  government  personnel  responsible  for 
cultural  activities  should  be  improved.  Cultural  affairs 
officers  and  USIA  personnel  should  be  given  higher 
rank  and  salaries.  If  maximum  use  is  to  be  made  of 
their  experience,  frequent  transfers  of  such  persons  from 
post  to  post  should  be  avoided.  Universities  should  be 
generous  in  making  personnel  available  for  overseas 
assignments  in  connection  with  cultural  programs. 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  might  well  make  area 
specialists  available  for  occasional  university  assign- 
ment. 

A  sustained  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  United 
States  federal  expenditures  for  cultural  programs  at  a 
high  level.  At  the  same  tim.2,  the  existence  of  practical 
limitations  on  government  expenditures  should  be 
recognized;  private  agencies  and  individuals  will  have  to 
continue  to  bear  much  of  the  financial  responsibility  for 
future  cultural  exchanges. 

Neither  national  nor  international  efforts  alone  will 
suffice  for  the  task  of  achieving  cultural  harmony. 
Neither  governmental  nor  non-governmental  efforts 
alone  can  bring  about  the  desired  result.  If  the  goal  is 
to  be  achieved,  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  achieve  it 
by  utilizing  all  of  the  resources  at  their  command. 
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DREAMS  OF  GLORY 


Duke   University  s  summer  basketball  clinic  brings  together  youngsters  bet-ween 
the  ages   of  ni?ie  and  seventeen   who   have  their  own  private  dreams   of  glory 


There  is  standing  room  only  in  more  ways  than 
one  for  Coach  Vic  Bubas'  summertime  basket- 
ball clinic.  Not  only  do  the  boys  have  precious 
little  time  to  sit  down,  but  the  registration  for  the  annual 
program  is  filled  well  in  advance. 

Limited  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  17, 
the  clinic  draws  heavily  among  the  younger  group  who 
aspire  to  basketball  greatness.  Though  no  high  school 
graduates  are  accepted,  the  program  is  also  very  popular 
for  the  high  school  students  who  want  to  improve  their 
skill  and  learn  the  finer  points  of  the  game.  Each  session 


of  the  clinic  lasts  for  one  week  and  this  year  there  will 
be  three  sessions,  two  in  June  and  one  in  August. 

During  their  stay  on  campus  the  boys  live  in  the 
dormitories  and  eat  in  the  Union  cafeteria,  but  mostly 
they  play  basketball.  Under  the  able  tutelage  of  Coach 
Bubas  and  his  staff,  the  boys  work  hard  at  improving 
their  game.  During  last  year's  clinic  University  photog- 
rapher Thad  Sparks  was  intrigued  by  the  contrasts 
between  the  three  foot  students  and  instructors  like 
6'  10"  Hack  Tison  (opposite).  The  results  are  these 
fine  photographs. 
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DREAMS  OF  GLORY  .  ,  .  continued 


— 


Working  hard  at  becoming  better  basketball 
players,  the  youngsters  show  a  high  degree  of 
dedication  to  the  game.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  will 
go  on  to  lead  their  high  school  and  college  teams  to 
successful  seasons.  Others  will  play  a  good  brand  of 
intramural  ball,  but  for  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  working  with  Coach  Bubas  and  his 
staff  basketball  will  always  be  a  game  of  skill  and  good 
sportsmanship. 


Photographs  by  Thad  Sparks 
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These  4  Mass  Mutual  men 
achieved  outstanding  success  in  their  first  full  year! 


Ned  G.  Patrick,  II 
A  '60  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, he  joined  our  Omaha  Agency 
of  which  his  father  is  General  Agent, 
in  December,  1962,  immediately  fol- 
lowing military  service  as  a  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Infantry.  Honored  as 
Mass  Mutual's  First  Year  Man  of  the 
Month  for  October  '63,  he  placed 
over  $50,000  in  each  of  the  last  nine 
months  and  is  first  year  leader  not 
only  in  volume   but  in   lives  with  81. 


Marion  E.  Marshall 
Owner  and  operator  of  a  funeral 
business  for  twenty-three  years,  he 
Joined  the  Mattoon  Agency  in  Au- 
gust, 1962.  He  was  honored  as  First 
Year  Man  of  the  Month  in  March  '63. 
He  was  second  among  the  first  year 
men  for  1963  and  51st  among  all 
Mass  Mutual  agents  in  lives.  He 
exceeded  $30,000  in  ordinary  new 
business  in  each  of  the  last  16  con- 
secutive  months. 


Gordon  E.  Bergstrom 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  a  Bishop  in  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  he  held  a  series  of  key 
posts  in  aero-space  engineering  for 
15  years  before  iolning  our  San  Jose 
Agency  In  August,  1962.  Last  Decem- 
ber he  completed  15  consecutive 
months  of  more  than  $30,000  ordinary 
production,  and  was  honored  as 
First  Year  Man  of  the  Month  fn 
July    '63. 


John  B.  Boyd 

With  10  years  of  experience  In  the 
construction  supplies  business,  he 
Joined  our  Springfield  Agency  in 
March  '62.  Producing  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  in  his  first  three 
months,  he  was  honored  as  First  Year 
Man  of  the  Month  in  May  '62  and  as 
Second  Year  Man  of  the  Month  in 
October  '63.  He  now  has  22  con- 
secutive months  of  over  $30,000  of 
new  business  each. 


Less  than  two  years  ago,  these  men  were  asking  them- 
selves a  question  you  may  be  asking  yourself  today. 

"Where  will   I   be  a   year  from  now?" 

They  found  the  answer  with  Mass  Mutual.  They  inves- 
tigated a  whole  new  career  —  a  career  in  life  insurance. 
It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  decisions 
of  their  lives,  because  today  they  are  among  the  most 
successful  first-year  men  in  their  company! 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  business  where  such  rapid 
achievement  would  be  possible,  particularly  without  any 
kind  of  capital  outlay?  Any  other  business  which  permits 
you  to  make  money  while  you  help  people,  where  you 
choose  your  own  customers  and  are  your  own  boss? 


If  you  are  concerned  about  your  rate  of  progress  in 
your  present  job,  and  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  an  opportunity  with  Mass  Mutual,  write  a  personal 
letter  to  Charles  H.  Schaaff,  President,  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  This 
organization  has  a  record  of  over  a  century  of  dynamic 
growth  and  over  $2.9  billion  in  assets.  There's  always  room 
for  a  good  man  at  Mass  Mutual. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  j& 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS  'ORGANIZED  18S1 


Some  of  the  Duke  Alumni  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Service. 

John  E.  SundLholm,  '38,  Greensboro  David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

James  O.  Marshall,  Jr.,  '43,  Lewes,  Del.        Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  James  B.  Gogdell,  '56,  Montgomery 


William  B.  Alexander,  Jr.,  '59,  Baltimore 
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This  man's  career  in  Seattle 
began  2,052  miles  away 


New  England  Life  agent  Arlen  Prentice  (University  of  Washington  '59)  discusses  a  key-man  insurance  program  with  Larry  Mounger 
(University  of  Washington  '59),  secretary  and  legal  counsel  of  Pacific  Trail  Sportswear  Corporation. 


It  started  in  Chicago.  After  col- 
lege and  the  service,  Arlen  Prentice 
took  a  position  there  as  a  salaried 
officer  of  a  national  fraternity.  It 
was  interesting  work,  but  for 
Arlen  something  was  lacking: 
challenge  .  .  .  long-range  potential. 

Then  a  prominent  fraternity 
brother  had  a  talk  with  him  about 
plans  for  the  future.  This  man  was 
a  New  England  Life  general  agent. 
He  pointed  out  the  opportunities 
with  this  company  and  convinced 
Arlen  that  life  insurance  could 
give  him  the  kind  of  career  he  was 
after. 

Arlen  liked  what  he  heard.  But 
there  was  one  drawback.  Much 
as  he  felt  that  here  was  the  man 
who  could  guide  him  to  his  full 
potential  in  this  business,  he  had 


always  hoped  to  settle  in  the 
Seattle  area.  Although  he  regretted 
losing  Arlen,  our  Chicago  general 
agent  quickly  assured  him  that  he 
could  also  get  what  he  wanted  in 
our  Seattle  agency.  He  then  wrote 
his  counterpart  in  Seattle,  strongly 
recommending  Arlen.  "Our  loss  is 
your  gain,"  he  said. 

For  Arlen  this  is  already  working 
out  very  well.  He's  found  he  can 
provide  a  service  to  businessmen 
that  is  welcomed.  And  he's  getting 
direct  results  in  earnings.  As 
Arlen  puts  it:  "Even  as  a  new  man 
in  the  business,  I  didn't  have  to 
limit  myself  to  any  particular 
'class'  of  prospect.  New  England 
Life  has  prepared  me  for  going 
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after  big  accounts  as  well  as 
modest  ones." 

Our  general  agencies  throughout 
the  country  provide  support  and 
direction  to  help  men  with  apti- 
tude for  our  business  realize  their 
full  potential.  If  a  career  like 
Arlen  Prentice's  interests  you  at 
all,  there's  an  easy  first  step  to 
take.  Send  for  our  free  Personality- 
Aptitude  Analyzer.  It's  a  simple 
exercise  you  can  take  on  your  own 
in  about  ten  minutes.  Then  return 
it  to  us  and  we'll  mail  you  the 
results.  (This  is  a  bona  fide  analysis 
and  many  men  find  they  cannot 
qualify.)  It  could  be  well  worth 
ten  minutes  of  your  time. 

Write  to  New  England  Life,  Dept. 
AL,  501  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02117. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


DATELINE : 

WEST 

Quadrangle  Madness 

May  12  did  not  seem  like  a  day  for 
madness:  birds  were  singing  and  the 
sun  was  shining;  a  breeze,  gin  and 
tonic  cool,  moved  the  trees.  But  at 
4:30  in  the  afternoon  no  one  would 
have  been  surprised  to  see  King  Lear 
raging  in  the  wind  that  whipped  the 
quadrangle. 

Instead  of  King  Lear,  however,  the 
suddenness  of  a  violent  spring  thunder- 
storm aroused  a  group  of  under- 
graduates who  came  leaping  onto  Few 
Quadrangle  attired  (or  not  attired, 
depending  upon  the  conservatism  of 
the  viewer)  in  various  forms  of  bath- 
ing suits  and  Bermuda  shorts.  They 
were  not  raging.  Just  screaming.  Glee- 
fully. 

With  the  quick  inventiveness  which 
seems  common  to  nearly  all  under- 
graduates, they  began  a  new  sport  at 
Duke.  It  might  be  called  "surfing  with- 
out a  surf."  Or  the  "bottom  bounce." 

In  any  event,  the  game  was  disor- 
ganized, for  like  any  new  venture, 
especially  an  impulsive  one,  procedure 
is  experimental  and  it  is  impossible  to 
establish,  much  less  enforce,  strict 
rules.  Play  seemed  to  involve  tech- 
niques of  surfing  and  football,  as  well 
as  water  polo  and  track. 

The  contestants  (and  the  quadrangle 
was  filled  with  bare  flesh  just  recently 
browned)  seemed  to  compete  against 
themselves  rather  than  each  other  as 
they  took  running  starts  and  slid  in  the 
water  that  flooded  the  grass.  Some,  the 
more  skillful,  slid  on  their  feet.  The 
majority  used  a  broader,  fleshier  base. 

Distance,  rather  than  peeled  skin, 
seemed  to  be  the  goal.  The  contestants, 
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though,  were  too  occupied  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  new  sport  to  bother 
about  keeping  score,  and  they  left  that 
to  a  large  number  of  onlookers  who 
had  sought  shelter  in  the  Union  from 
the  wind  and  lightning  and  the  gray 
sheets  of  rain.  Everyone  had  his  favor- 
ite contestant,  although  loyalties  were 
subject  to  rapid  change,  and  there  was 
intermittent  cheering  which  urged  the 
contestants  on  to  new  heights — or 
rather  to  greater  skidding. 

Few  Quadrangle  soon  proved  to  be 
too  confining  for  a  proper  playing  field 
and  the  players  skidded  over  into  the 
Main  Quadrangle  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  James  B.  Duke.  (Mr.  Duke 
had  just  recently  had  his  coattails 
brushed  by  a  very  large  branch  which 
had  become  dislodged  from  a  nearby 
tree.)  He  seemed  unperturbed. 

At  this  moment,  the  game  was  be- 
coming too  repetitious  and  the  chances 
of  its  public  acceptance  were  rapidly 
diminishing.  Suddenly  someone  came 
up  with  an  innovation — like  Knute 
Rockne  inventing  the  forward  pass — 
and  spectator  interest  was  revived. 

A  bus  had  entered  the  quadrangle, 
one  of  those  that  began  this  year  to 
shuttle  students,  free  of  charge,  be- 
tween campuses.  The  cry  went  up: 
"On  to  East!"  And  the  unwary  bus 
driver  opened  the  door. 

He  soon  found  his  bus  packed  with 
wet,  grass-stained  bodies  bent  on 
getting  to  East  Campus  (and  only  God 
knows  what  innovations  might  have 
occurred  over  there).  It  must  have 
taken  quite  a  bit  of  doing,  but  some- 
how the  driver  got  the  students  off  the 
bus.  Empty,  and  with  its  emergency 
door  swinging  wide  open,  the  bus  con- 
tinued harmlessly  around  the  quad- 
rangle. For  the  players  and  spectators, 
it  was  just  as  if  the  mighty  Casey  had 
struck  out. 


The  game  ended  shortly  after  this 
brilliant  innovation  failed.  All  that  fol- 
lowed seemed  anti-climactic.  Besides, 
it  had  stopped  raining. 

There  was  some  speculation  as  to 
when  a  rematch  might  be  scheduled, 
but  this  was  about  as  futile  as  spec- 
ulating on  Nermi's  next  dash  down  the 
quadrangle.  Certain  factors,  however, 
were  obvious. 

For  instance,  a  rematch  can  occur 
only  at  a  certain  time  of  year — in  the 
spring  when  the  grass  is  young  and 
especially  slick.  The  weather  will  have 
to  be  favorable — a  violent  thunder- 
storm. And  most  important  of  all,  the 
contestants  will  have  to  be  psychologi- 
cally prepared  for  the  contest. 

This  year's  contestants  had  been 
grinding  toward  the  end  of  another 
semester,  frantically  writing  papers 
and  gorging  themselves  on  facts  that 
hopefully  would  be  digested  by  the 
time  finals  began.  Their  gagging 
seemed  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of 
the  storm.  So  bursting  from  the  domi- 
tories  they  rebelled  joyfully,  and  the 
raspberry  seemed  almost  vocal  as  they 
flaunted  their  derision  for  discipline 
and  deans,  professors  and  papers,  tests 
and  their  own  trepidations.  Also,  it 
was  spring  and  they  were  young. 

Not  all  students  were  in  the  quad- 
rangle, however.  It  may  be  that  an 
undergraduate  consensus  about  quad- 
rangle frolicking  was  contained  in  the 
remark  made  by  one  young  man  as  he 
dourly  shook  the  water  from  himself 
and  an  umbrella.  "Duke  University," 
he  said,  sounding  as  if  he  were  about 
to  say  how  many  Merit  Scholars  were 
enrolled,  "where  more  children  study 
than  at  any  other  university  in  the 
country."  He  did  seem  a  trifle  irritated 
over  having  gotten  wet,  and  this  may 
have  influenced  his  opinion. 

While  the  students  cavorted,  two  of 


the  campus  constabulary  occupied  a 
squad  car  parked  beside  the  Union, 
with  its  motor  running.  Despite  their 
state  of  readiness  they  remained  in  the 
car,  and  as  long  as  no  one  committed 
mayhem  they  seemed  content  to  watch. 
After  all,  it  was  raining. 

The  hesitancy  of  the  campus  cops 
must  have  been  contagious,  for  none 
of  the  deans  appeared  from  Allen 
Building  to  chase  the  students  into  the 
dormitories.  Or  perhaps  the  recent 
administrative  changes  have  been 
momentarily  confusing. 

New  Deans  and  Old 

In  any  event,  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  deanships,  most  notably  the 
impending  retirement  on  August  31  of 
Dr.  Alan  K.  Manchester,  pipe-smok- 
ing dean  of  Trinity  College. 

"No  one  was  ever  able  to  walk  away 
from  Manchester's  office  and  say  that 
he  hadn't  been  honest,  frank  and  fair," 
editorialized  the  Chronicle.  "Maybe  he 
couldn't  do  something,  maybe  he 
didn't  want  to,  but  he  would  always 
tell  you.  If  he  could  do  something  for 
you,  he  would;  if  he  felt  you  were 
wrong,  you'd  know  about  it."  To  the 
editors  of  the  Chronicle  he  was  the 
straightest  shooting  dean  of  all. 

And  perhaps  this  is  the  image  re- 
tained by  a  large  number  of  alumni 
who,  as  students,  came  in  contact  with 
him  during  his  more  than  30  years  at 
the  University.  A  professor  of  history, 
he  came  to  the  University  in  1929,  but 
did  not  assume  administrative  duties 
until  1934  when  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  freshmen.  He  was  dean  of 
undergraduate  studies  during  1949- 
1956,  and  then  he  assumed  the  Trinity 
College  deanship. 

Dean  Manchester  will  be  succeeded 
on  September  1  by  Dr.  James  L.  Price, 
professor  of  religion  and  departmental 
chairman,  and  for  the  past  three  years 
a  man  whose  job  as  University  marshal 
has  been  to  see  that  the  right  people 
get  the  right  diplomas. 

A  specialist  in  the  New  Testament, 
Dr.  Price  was  quoted  in  the  Chronicle 
as  having  said  that  as  new  dean  he 
faces  "very  large  responsibilities  in 
bringing  to  reality  the  brighter  hopes 
for  Trinity  College,  and  for  this  task  I 


shall  rely  heavily  upon  the  counsel  of 
student  leaders  and  of  colleagues  in 
the  faculty  and  administration." 

Dr.  Price  joined  the  University 
faculty  in  1952  as  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  religion.  As  dean  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege he  will  continue  to  teach  in  the 
department  of  religion.  Until  a  suc- 
cessor is  named,  he  also  will  continue 
as  departmental  chairman. 

Other  changes  which  were  recom- 
mended to  the  board  of  trustees  during 
their  commencement  weekend  meeting 
included  the  appointment  of  Dr.  C. 
Hilburn  Womble  as  assistant  dean  of 
Trinity  College  to  succeed  Dr.  Barney 
L.  Jones. 

Dr.  Jones,  an  associate  professor  of 
religion,  relinquished  his  position  to 
return  to  full-time  teaching  and  re- 
search. "His  services  as  assistant  dean 
of  Trinity  College  will  be  sorely 
missed."  said  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight,  "but  his  strong  desire  to  return 
to  full-time  teaching  and  research  after 
eight  years  in  the  deanship  is  under- 
standable." 

His  successor.  Dr.  Womble,  also  will 
serve  as  dean  of  freshmen  to  bring 
under  one  dean  all  counseling  activi- 
ties, both  academic  and  personal,  con- 
cerning Trinity  College  freshmen.  An 
assistant  professor  of  Latin,  he  became 
assistant  dean  of  undergraduate  men 
in  1961. 

Robert  B.  Cox  will  assume  the  title 
of  associate  dean  of  Trinity  College  in 
addition  to  his  current  title  of  dean  of 
undergraduate  men.  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Howard  A.  Strobel 
will  be  promoted  from  assistant  to  as- 
sociate deans  of  Trinity  College;  and 
Dr.  Dana  T.  Ripley,  who  has  been 
serving  as  acting  assistant  dean  of 
Trinity  College,  will  have  the  acting 
dropped  from  his  title. 

Up  at  the  other  end  of  the  quad- 
rangle Dr.  William  G.  Anlyan  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr.  Barnes  Wood- 
hall  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
on  July  1.  Dr.  Woodhall  will  resign 
this  position  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
duties  as  vice  provost  of  the  University 
with  responsibility  for  the  entire  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Dr.  Anlyan  has  been  serving  since 
September  as  associate  dean  of  the 
School,  a  position  that  was  created  be- 


cause of  the  growing  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  School  and  related  units 
of  the  Medical  Center  (and  one  only 
has  to  look  at  the  place  to  realize  how 
large  it  is — or  become  lost  in  the  cor- 
ridors while  trying  to  visit  a  patient). 

"The  faculty  of  the  Medical  School 
has  known  Dr.  Anlyan  for  many, 
many  years,"  said  Dr.  Woodhall,  "and 
he  was  unanimously  selected  for  the 
post  of  dean.  They  trust  him  explicitly. 
The  School  will  be  in  good  hands." 

Only  38  years  old,  Dr.  Anlyan  is  a 
professor  of  surgery  who  specializes  in 
pediatric  surgery  and  surgery  of  the 
circulatory  system.  A  graduate  of 
Yale,  he  came  to  Duke  for  his  intern- 
ship and  residency  training,  then  re- 
mained as  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

At  Duke  he  has  served  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  University  Planning  Com- 
mittee, secretary  of  the  University 
Policy  Advisory  Committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  Academic  Council. 

Dr.  Anlyan  is  the  third  dean  in  the 
School's  history.  In  1960  Dr.  W.  C. 
Davison,  the  first  dean,  retired  after 
33  years  in  the  position.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Woodhall  whose  daugh- 
ter, Betsy,  was  the  University's  Home- 
coming Queen  in  1962. 

Laboratory  Queen 

The  Marine  Laboratory  down  at 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  also  has  a  queen  (and 
she  could  probably  have  been  floated 
in  the  quadrangle  on  May  12).  Or 
rather  they  just  about  have  one.  Right 
now  she  is  still  in  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis- 
consin, being  outfitted. 

The  queen,  of  course,  is  the  East- 
ward, the  Laboratory's  newly  chris- 
tened oceanographic  research  vessel 
which  was  launched  at  Sturgeon  Bay 
on  May  9.  Mrs.  Douglas  M.  Knight 
and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Bookhout  served  as 
sponsor  and  co-sponsor  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

Although  the  ship  has  been  launched 
she  will  remain  at  Sturgeon  Bay 
for  two  to  three  months  for  the 
installation  of  various  operating  and 
scientific  equipment.  Afterward,  the 
ship  will  wind  her  way  down  to 
Beaufort  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
Atlantic    Ocean.    Additional   scientific 
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equipment  will  then  be  installed  by  the 
Laboratory  staff  before  sea  trials  and 
the  formal  dedication  ceremony  are 
held.  The  dedication  is  expected  to 
take  place  in  October  or  November  at 
the  Laboratory. 

During  the  christening  ceremony 
Dr.  Jack  Spencer,  program  director 
for  Facilities  and  Special  Programs, 
National  Science  Foundation,  said  that 
"there  is  not  the  slightest  exaggeration 
if  one  states  that  this  is  a  most  unique 
moment  in  the  history  of  oceanog- 
raphy, most  especially  biological 
oceanography.  For  we  are  about  to 
witness  the  birth  of  the  first  U.  S. 
research  vessel  designed  explicitly 
from  the  keel  up  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  investigations  in  the  basic 
biological  sciences." 

He  explained  that  "For  a  great 
many  years,  biologists  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  marine  life  and 
the  ecology  of  the  ocean  environment, 
but  always  these  efforts  have  been 
secondary  to  those  in  the  physical 
sciences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said, 
"it  has  not  been  unusual  for  a  biologist 
to  spend  several  weeks  or  even  months 
at  sea  waiting  for  that  special  day 
when  his  own  program  might  take  over 
from  the  physical  sciences.  Happily," 
he  exclaimed,  "that  procedure  may  be- 
come a  little  less  frequent  when  ves- 
sels such  as  this  one  are  brought  into 
service." 

When  the  ship  was  launched,  the 
biologists  present  must  have  felt  like 
Cinderella  when  the  glass  slipper  was 
fitted  to  her  foot. 

Dr.  Spencer  pointed  out  that  the 
new  ship  will  enable  Duke  to  become 
"a  moving  force  in  overcoming"  the 
serious  shortage  of  biological  oceanog- 
raphers.  He  also  said  that  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  would  not 
have  supported  the  Duke  program  to 
such  an  extent  if  there  had  not  been 
an  abundance  of  scientific  talent  avail- 
able at  the  Laboratory.  He  particularly 
praised  Dr.  Karl  Wilbur,  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  Zoology;  Dr.  C.  G. 
Bookhout,  professor  of  zoology;  and 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Menzies,  professor  of 
zoology  and  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Cooperative  Program  in  Ocea- 
nography. 

When     completed,     the     Eastward 


will  have  an  operational  range  of 
4,500  to  5,000  miles  and  can  stay  at 
sea  for  a  maximum  of  21  days.  Scien- 
tists will  be  able  to  explore  depths  of 
3,000  to  4,000  fathoms  with  equip- 
ment which  will  permit  a  broad  ex- 
pansion of  the  University's  research 
program  in  oceanography. 

As  Dr.  Spencer  said:  "The  future 
looks  bright  indeed!" 

Baseball  Blues 

The  Duke  baseball  team  also  could 
have  used  a  new  ship,  for  it  seems  that 
they  sailed  all  season  in  one  with  holes 
in  the  hull.  It  finally  sank  on  the  last 
day  of  the  season. 

On  that  day  the  Blue  Devils,  with  a 
4-20  won  and  loss  record  (0-11  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference),  went  to 
Chapel  Hill  to  play  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Tarheels.  The  Tarheels 
had  already  clinched  the  ACC  champ- 
ionship with  a  record  of  13-0  (19-5 
overall).  The  Blue  Devils  had  nothing 
to  lose  (except  the  ball  game)  and 
everything  to  gain.  No  team  had  ever 
before  closed  out  the  season  undefeat- 
ed in  ACC  play.  The  Blue  Devils  as- 
sumed the  role  of  underdog  spoilers 
out  to  keep  the  record  intact.  And 
they  almost  succeeded. 

Duke  pitcher  Jay  Hopkins  retired 
the  first  15  Tarheels  to  face  him,  and  a 
record  crowd  of  4,000  (mostly  Tar- 
heels) sensed  an  upset  in  the  making. 
Then  came  the  sixth  inning. 

Dick  Fleming,  leading  off  for  the 
Tarheels,  lifted  Jay's  first  pitch  far  out 
into  left  field  beyond  the  racing  figure 
of  Biff  Bracy.  Biff  got  his  glove  on  the 
ball  but  flipped  over  the  fence  doing  it. 
The  umpire  ruled  that  he  had  dropped 
the  ball.  But  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. When  the  inning  was  over  the 
Tarheels  led  4-2.  Another  homerun  in 
the  eighth  made  the  final  score  5-2. 
The  spoilers  had  been  foiled. 

The  Blue  Devils  ended  the  season 
with  a  4-21  record  compiled  in  the 
following  manner: 

Duke  5  Dartmouth  4 

Duke  3  Dartmouth  6 

Duke  12  Amherst  4 

Duke  4  Fla.  State  10 

Duke  3  Rollins  5 
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A  glance  at  the  final  statistics  shows 
that  the  Blue  Devils  were  extremely 
weak  defensively.  They  were  not  any 
stronger  on  offense. 

The  infield  was  particularly  porous, 
committing  49  errors  as  follows:  first 
base,  9;  second  base,  6;  shortstop,  14; 
and  third  base,  20. 

At  the  plate  the  Blue  Devils  were 
led  by  Stan  Crisson  who  had  a  .310 
average.  Only  two  other  players  hit 
.250  or  better.  They  were  both 
pitchers. 

New  Rules  for  West 

The  long  and  disappointing  baseball 
season  evidently  had  little  adverse  af- 
fect on  the  student  body.  No  one  took 
to  drink,  which  would  have  been  easy 
this  year  since  the  administration  has 
altered  the  drinking  rule  to  allow  male 
students  to  drink  in  their  rooms,  an  act 
which  outwardly  did  little  more  than 
recognize  a  de  facto  situation. 

The  alteration  (students  are  still 
prohibited  from  drinking  in  public 
buildings  or  on  the  grounds,  a  rule 
which  has  been  strictly  enforced  this 
year)  has  served  to  make  students 
more  aware  of  their  own  responsi- 
bilities. It  seems  to  have  brought  forth 
some  measure  of  self-discipline,  for  a 
graduate  student  who  lives  as  a  resi- 
dent Fellow  in  one  of  the  dormitories 
said  the  other  day  that  he  feels  there 
has  been  less  drinking  since  the  rule 
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was  altered.  "In  any  event,"  he  said, 
"the  dormitories  are  much  quieter  than 
before,  for  fewer  people  are  going  off 
campus  and  returning  noisely  during 
the  middle  of  the  night." 

New  Heads  for  Depts. 

Elsewhere  on  the  campus  three  aca- 
demic departments  will  have  new 
chairmen  when  students  return  for  the 
fall  term. 

Dr.  John  H.  Hallowell  succeeds  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Rankin  in  political  science; 
Dr.  David  C.  Sabiston  will  take  over 
the  department  of  surgery  from  Dr. 
Clarence  E.  Gardner,  Jr.;  and  Dr. 
Lionel  Sievenson  will  succeed  Dr. 
Arlin  Turner  in   English. 

Professor  Hallowell  has  written 
three  books:  The  Decline  of  Liberal- 
ism as  an  Ideology,  The  Moral  Foun- 
dation of  Democracy,  and  Main  Cur- 
rents in  Modern  Political  Thought.  He 
has  been  director  of  the  Lilly  Endow- 
ment Research  Program  in  Christianity 
and  Politics  since  it  was  established  at 
the  University  seven  years  ago. 

Professor  Hallowell  received  his 
B.  A.  degree  from  Harvard,  M.  A. 
degree  from  Duke,  and  his  Ph.D.  from 
Princeton. 

Dr.  Sabiston,  presently  professor  of 
surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
is  a  native  of  North  Carolina  who  did 
his  undergraduate  work  at  the  state 
university.  He  will  be  the  third  grad- 
uate of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School  to  head  Duke's  department  of 
surgery. 

"We  are  delighted  that  Dr.  Sabiston 
has  returned  to  his  native  state  and  is 
prepared  to  take  on  this  important 
responsibility  as  the  third  chairman  of 
the  department  of  surgery  in  the 
history  of  the  Duke  Medical  Center," 
said  Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall,  vice  prov- 
ost of  the  University.  "I  am  sure  he 
will  carry  on  the  tradition  started  by 
Dr.  Hart  and  perpetuated  by  Dr. 
Gardner." 

Dr.  Stevenson,  James  B.  Duke  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  will  serve  as  depart- 
mental chairman  until  August  31, 
1967.  An  authority  on  the  Victorian 
Period  of  English  literature,  Dr.  Ste- 
venson has  written  numerous  books: 
The     English     Novel:  A     Panorama 


The  Ordeal  of  George  Meredith, 
English  Literature  of  the  Victorian 
Period,  The  Showman  of  Vanity  Fair: 
The  Life  of  W .  M.  Thackeray,  Doctor 
Quicksilver:  The  Life  of  Charles  Lever, 
The  Wild  Irish  Girl:  The  Life  of  Lady 
Morgan,  Darwin  Among  the  Poets. 
and  Appraisals  of  Canadian  Literature. 
His  latest  work,  Victorian  Fiction:  A 
Guide  to  Research,  will  be  published 
in  September  by  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press. 

He  holds  the  B.Litt.  degree  from 
Oxford,  the  B.  A.  from  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  the  M.  A.  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 

DATELINE: 

BOOKS 

Hoole,  William  Stanley  ph.d.  '34 
(English):  Four  Years  in  the  Confed- 
erate Navy:  The  Career  of  Captain  John 
Low  on  the  C.S.S.  Fingal,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa,  and  Ajax,  (University 
of  Georgia  Press,  $5.50). 
Murdick.  Robert  G.  '41,  and  Karger, 
Delmar  W.:  Managing  Engineering  and 
Research,  (Industrial  Press,  $17.50). 
Pullias,  Earl  V.  ph.d.  '36,  and  Lock- 
hart,  Aileene  J.:  Toward  Excellence  in 
College  Teaching,  (University  of  South- 
ern California  Press). 
Steele,  Arthur  Robert  ph.d.  '57  (his- 
tory ) :  Flowers  for  the  King:  The  Expedi- 
tion of  Ruiz  and  Pavon  and  the  Flora 
of  Peru,  (Duke  University  Press,  $10.00). 
Stem,  Thad,  Jr.  '38:  Light  and  Rest, 
(McNally  and  Loftin,  $4.00). 
Willson,  A.  Leslie,  associate  professor 
of  German:  A  Mythical  Image:  The  Ideal 
of  India  in  German  Romanticism,  (Duke 
University  Press,  $6.50). 
Ziegler,  Edward  '55:  The  Vested  Inter- 
ests: Their  Origins,  Development  and  Be- 
havior,   (Macmillan,   $6.95). 

DATELINE: 


EAST 


ANNUAL  REPORT: 
Woman's   College  Scholarship 
Committee 

The  Woman's  College  Scholarship 
Committee  is  pleased  to  announce  the 
award  of  the  Alice  M.  Baldwin  Schol- 
arships   to    three    outstanding    rising 


senior  scholars  for  the  year  1964-65. 
They  are:  Miss  Mary  Ann  Plant  from 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  who  is  majoring 
in  English;  Evelyn  Jeannine  Krueger 
from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who  is  major- 
ing in  Religion;  and  Gave  Brown 
Humpton  from  Greenwood,  South 
Carolina,  who  is  majoring  in  German. 
Each  award  is  for  $1050.00,  which  is 
a  full  tuition  scholarship. 

Sarah  Louise  Baker  was  awarded 
the  Evelyn  Barnes  Scholarship  for  dis- 
tinguished contribution  both  academi- 
cally and  to  the  musical  life  of  the 
University.   This  award  is  for  $400.00. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  assisted 
the  PanHellenic,  Delta  Delta  Delta, 
and  Sandals  in  making  their  scholar- 
ship awards.  Mary  Frances  Williams 
won  the  PanHellenic  Scholarship, 
Dorothy  Constance  Carroll  won  the 
Delta  Delta  Delta  Scholarship,  and 
Barbara  Ann  Pfohl  won  the  Sandals 
Scholarship. 

These  awards  were  announced  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College  at  a  special 
Awards  Assembly  held  in  early  April. 
The  Committee  feels  that  it  is  well  on 
its  way  to  establishing  the  Alice  M. 
Baldwin  Scholarship  as  a  signal  honor 
in  the  Woman's  College.  The  funds 
which  make  these  scholarships  pos- 
sible have  at  present  the  following  total 
assets:  Alice  M.  Baldwin  $65,410.43, 
Evelyn  Barnes  $10,030.29,  Pan-Hellen- 
ic $4,598.76,  and  Sandals  $1,356.62 
These  are  invested  by  the  University 
treasurer  and  only  the  income  from 
them  is  used  for  the  scholarships. 

Each  year  the  sale  of  cards  and  gen- 
erous gifts  from  alumnae  and  friends 
increase  these  funds.  With  the  rising 
cost  of  education,  it  has  been  felt 
necessary  to  increase  the  individual 
grants  which  the  Committee  makes 
over  the  past  few  years.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  Committee  that  alumnae  and 
friends  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  Alice  M.  Baldwin  and  Evelyn 
Barnes  funds  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  continue  giving  substantial 
scholarships  to  those  able  students  who 
have  demonstrated  real  financial  need. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Alice  M.  Baldwin  Memorial  Fund  or 
the  Evelyn  Barnes  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship and  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, Dr.  M.  Margaret  Ball. 
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The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


Association  Activities 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Dr.  Walter  J.  Seeley,  Dean  Emeritus 
of  the  College  of  Engineering,  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  an  April  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  St.  Louis  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

Using  slides  to  illustrate  his  talk, 
Dean  Seeley  brought  St.  Louisans  up  to 
date  with  recent  developments  on  campus 
and  acquainted  them  with  Duke's  new 
president,   Dr.   Douglas  M.   Knight. 

Supplementary  remarks  by  Dr.  A. 
Merrimon  Cuninggim,  University  trus- 
tee, expanded  on  Duke's  plans  for 
growth   during   the   coming  decade. 

Others  who  spoke  were  W.  Wallace 
McMahon  E.  '49,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  alumni  association  for  the  past 
eight  years  (for  which  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended); Clayton  W.  Lewis  '58,  chair- 
man of  the  St.  Louis  alumni  admissions 
committee;  Walter  V.  Dunne  '52,  chair- 
man of  the  St.  Louis  Loyalty  Fund;  and 
Harold  L.  Flowers  E.  '38. 

During  a  brief  business  meeting  the 
following  new  officers  were  elected:  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Maschmeier  '48,  president; 
Dr.  Harry  C.  Sammons  M.D.  '47,  vice 
president;  and  Mrs.  Clayton  W.  Lewis 
'60,   secretary. 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  M.  Knight  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  the  April  meet- 
ing of  the  Forsyth  County  Duke  Alumni 
Association.  More  than  140  alumni  and 
friends  attended  the  gala  dinner  at  the 
Forsyth  Country  Club  and  heard  Presi- 
dent Knight  speak  of  the  aims  and 
ambitions  of  Duke  University  today. 

McRobert  T.  Daniel  '49,  outgoing 
president  of  the  association,  was  master 
of  ceremonies  and  Bunyan  S.  Womble 
'04,  L.  '06  introduced  Dr.  Knight.  Clif- 
ford H.  Perry  '36,  chairman  of  the  Duke 
University  National  Council,  received 
the  Outstanding  Alumnus  Award  which 
was  presented  by  Charles  B.  Wade  '38. 
New  officers  elected  were:  president, 
L.  Hartsell  Cash  '49,  vice  president, 
Richard  L.  Dilworth  '58;  secretary,  Eliz- 
abeth N.  Whitaker  '61;  treasurer,  Max 
L.  Barnhardt,  Jr.  '54;  and,  alumnae 
council  representative,  Kent  Hill  Gra- 
ham (Mrs.  W.  T.)  '59. 


Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Head  Football  Coach  William  D.  Mur- 
ray was  guest  speaker  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Charleston  Duke  Alumni 
Association  held  at  the  Charleston  Coun- 
try Club  on  April  22.  Erwil  L.  Query 
'51  has  served  as  president  of  the  as- 
sociation  during   the  past   year. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

Nancy  Lee  Smith  Marks  (Mrs.  H.  A.) 
'54,  retiring  president  of  the  Southeast- 
ern North  Carolina  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation, reports  that  their  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  new  Blockade  Run- 
ner Motel  on  Wrightsville  Beach  May 
4.  Mr.  John  M.  Dozier,  business  man- 
ager of  the  University,  was  the  guest 
speaker.  Mr.  Roger  L.  Marshall,  di- 
rector of  alumni  affairs,  also  attended 
the  meeting  at  which  more  than  70  Duke 
alumni  of  the  area  were  present,  includ- 
ing four  high  school  seniors  who  will 
attend  Duke  this  fall  and  three  Duke 
students  who  are  practice  teaching  in 
Wilmington. 

Plans  were  announced  for  a  party  for 
local  high  school  students  in  early  Sep- 
tember and  a  fall  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation. New  officers  elected  were: 
president,  Lawrence  S.  Everett,  Jr.  '41; 
vice  president,  Ann  Rankin  Jordan 
Craven  (Mrs.  Walter  G.)  '57;  secretary, 
June  Yvonne  Potten  MEd  '63;  treasurer, 
Benjamin  C.  Ivey  '52;  alumnae  council 
representative,  Emma  Grier  Pritchett 
Jewell  (Mrs.  Edwin  S.)  '56;  and,  di- 
rectors, Robert  A.  Melton  '51,  M.D. 
'54;  Earl  R.  Sikes  '15,  J.  Harper  Cox 
'35,   and   Nancy   Lee   Smith   Marks   '54. 

Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina 

Professor  O.  Kelly  Ingram,  associate 
professor  of  applied  theology  and  dean 
of  students  at  the  Divinity  School,  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Albemarle  Sound  Section  Duke 
Alumni  Association  in  April.  Emily  J. 
White  '50  presided  at  the  meeting  and 
introduced  Dean  Ingram. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  president,  L.  Ever- 
ette  Sawyer  '35,  M.D.  '39;  vice  president, 
Bryan  C.  West,  Jr.  M.D.  '59;  secretary- 
treasurer,  John  N.  Turner  '35;  and, 
alumnae  council  representative,  Mary 
Brent   Holland  Barwick    (Mrs.   Killian). 


San  Francisco,  California 

More  than  50  alumni  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area  turned  out  to  hear  Dr.  Walter 
J.  Seeley,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  and  former  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  speak 
on  April  3.  J.  Robert  Hottel  E.  '43  is 
president  of  the  association. 


GLASS 
NOTES 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 
next   reunion:    Commencement    1964 
W.  Warren  Watson  '09,  President 
RFD  1,  Box  118 
Engelhard,  N.  C. 
June  H.  Rose  '13  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  Greenville,  N.  C,  city  schools 
since   1920.  He  is  also  director  of  civil 
defense  in  Pitt  County,  a  member  of  the 
Governor's      Commission      on     Library 
Resources,  and  former  legislative   chair- 
man of  the  State  PTA  Congress. 


'15 


next  reunion:    1965 


Mildred  Satterfield  Nichols  (Mrs. 
A.  F.),  a  teacher  at  the  Roxboro,  N.  C, 
High  School,  was  presented  the  annual 
Roxboro  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  "Woman  of  the  Year" 
award  in  March.  A  charter  member  of 
the  Club,  she  holds  a  record  of  18  years 
perfect  attendance  at  its  meetings. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


Charles  F.  Carroll  (MEd  '30,  LLD 
'54),  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  has  been  elected  to 
the  High  Point  College  Board  of  Trustees. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


H.  J.  (Doggie)  Hatcher,  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature  from  Burke 
County,  North  Carolina,  resigned  his 
Senate  seat  to  become  judge  of  Burke 
criminal  court. 
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A  junior-senior  high  school  in  Durham 
County  has  been  named  for  Charles  E. 
Jordan,  chairman  of  the  County  Board 
of  Education  from  1949  to  1957,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Education. 

L.  D.  (Dinty)  Moore,  who  retired 
recently  as  assistant  budget  officer  with 
the  Department  of  Administration, 
Raleigh,  is  serving  temporarily  as  budget 
officer  for  the  State  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


The  February  Register  carried  an  an- 
nouncement that  George  B.  Martin  of 
New  York  City  was  a  partner  in  the 
Mario  Brokerage  Corporation.  This 
should  have  been  Robert  B.  Martin. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


John  P.  Frank,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Granite  Corp.,  of  Mount  Airy, 
has  been  reappointed  to  the  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College  Board  of  Trustees. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Dr.  Mary  E.  Kapp  AM  of  the  Rich- 
mond Professional  Institute  served  as  a 
representative  of  the  Virginia  Section  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  at  the 
National  meeting  in  April.  Professor  of 
chemistry  and  head  of  the  applied  science 
department  at  RPI,  Dr.  Kapp  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Society  since  1937. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Jay  M.  Arena  MD,  Durham  pediatri- 
cian, is  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Pediatric  Society. 

Donald  C.  Agnew  AM  (PhD  '36) 
president  of  Oglethorpe  University  for 
the  past  six  years,  has  resigned  to  become 
associated  with  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  as  director  of  a 
multi-million  dollar  project  to  improve 
Negro  education. 

W.  Alfred  Williams  of  Durham  was 
elected  president  of  Home  Insurance 
Agency  in  February.  He  had  served  for 
four  years  as  executive  vice  president. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


J.  Alexander  McLean,  President 
1606  Sycamore  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 


John  Minter  of  Raleigh  is  associated 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
advertisers.  He  and  Mrs.  Minter  have 
a  son  who  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
a  daughter  who  is  a  third  year  student 
at  Hood  College. 

Hawley  Howard  Seiler  is  a  thoracic 
and  cardiovascular  surgeon  in  Tampa, 
Fla.  A  past  president  of  the  Florida 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  he 
is  currently  president  of  the  Southern 
Chapter,  American  College  of  Chest 
Physicians,  founder  and  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Thoracic  Surgical  Association, 
and  editor  of  Hillsborough  County  Medi- 
cal Association  Bulletin. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Carl  F.  Schock,  President 
71  Interlaken  Avenue 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Freddie  Crawford,  a  resident  of  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.,  for  the  last  five  years,  is 
with  the  Florida  Games  and  Fresh  Water 
Fishing  Commission. 

John  M.  Hamrick,  president  and 
treasurer  of  Hamrick  Mills  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Musgrove  Mills,  both  of 
Gaffney,  S.  C,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Charlotte  city  board  of 
North  Carolina  National  Bank. 

E.  Tyson  Ricketts  (BSM  '35,  MD 
'36)  is  doing  surgery  at  the  hospital  in 
Sumatra  Plantations,  Kisaran,  Sumatra, 
Indonesia. 

Joseph  T.  Shackford  (BD  '43).  As- 
sociate Minister  of  St.  Luke's  Methodist 
Church,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  City  Council  of 
Churches. 

J.  E.  Shewbert,  Jr.  BD,  a  Methodist 
minister,  is  presently  district  superin- 
tendent of  the  Plainview,  Texas,  district. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Miss  Trurlu  Strickland.  President 
2711  Hampton  Avenue 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
David  Cayer   (MD  '39)   of  Winston- 
Salem,   N.   C,    is   Professor   of   Clinical 
Medicine    at    Bowman   Gray   School    of 
Medicine. 

Maxton  S.  Lee  works  for  Eagle  Pencil 
Company  in   Memphis,  Tenn. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


Thomas  C.  Parsons,  President 
11 20- 12th  Avenue 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Donald     C.     Dearborn     PhD     was 
inaugurated  as  president  of  Catawba  Col- 


lege in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  20.  He 
had  previously  been  Dean  of  the  College 
and  professor  of  mathematics. 

Evelyn  Parker  Ivey  (Mrs.  Lee  R.) 
received  the  MD  degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1940  and  became  a  Diplo- 
mat of  the  American  Board  of  Psy- 
chiatry and  Neurology  in  1946.  A  resi- 
dent of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  she  is  secretary 
of  the  American  College  of  Psychiatrists, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Tellers  of 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  and 
director  of  planning  for  a  program  of 
comprehensive  mental  health  facilities 
for  the  Division  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hospitals  for  New  Jersey.  She  and  Mr. 
Ivey  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Josephine  Eaby  Kimmerle  (Mrs.  J. 
E.)  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  is  assistant 
treasurer  of  Tarrytown  Savings  and  Loan 
Association. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Hettie  Robertson  Bachman  (Mrs. 
Frederick  C.)  AM  is  the  wife  of  a 
mechanical  engineer.  She  is  the  director 
of  the  year-round  community  educational 
programs  of  the  United  Fund  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  she  makes  her 
home. 

Thomas  D.  Kinney  MD,  chairman  of 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center's 
pathology  department,  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  General  Medical 
Sciences  Council,  which  reviews  and 
makes  recommendations  for  the  award 
of  research  and  research  training  grants 
by  the  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences. 

Thomas  F.  Southgate,  Jr.,  of 
Winston-Salem  has  been  named  sales 
manager  of  Quality  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Mount 
Airy,  N.  C,  makers  of  children's  knitted 
outerwear,  underwear  and  sleepwear  and 
men's  and  boys'  underwear. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


George  W.  Clark  ME  has  moved 
from  New  York  City  to  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, where  he  is  with  General  Motors 
de  Venezuela. 

W.  Horace  Corbett  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  is  one  of  12  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Wilmington  College 
appointed  by  the  Governor  last  fall. 

Jeremiah  J.  Gorin,  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Goodman,  Semonoff  &  Gorin, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  is  president  of  the  Paw- 
tucket  Bar  Association. 

Marvin  H.  Pope  (AM  '39),  Associate 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  at  Yale 
and    author   of   a    book    on    Job   to   be 
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published  in  September,  presented  a 
paper  at  the  Orientalist  Congress  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  last  January.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Helen  Thompson  '43,  and 
they  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 


'39 


silver  anniversary:    1964 


E.  S.  Swindell,  Jr.,  President 
1611   High  Street 
Durham,  N.  C. 

John  A.  Forlines,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Granite,  Granite  Falls, 
N.  C,  is  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  for  Commercial  Banks.  He 
has  been  serving  as  North  Carolina  state 
chairman  for  the  Foundation,  of  which 
over  5,100  banks  are  members. 

J.  William  Littler  (MD  '42)  is  chief 
surgeon  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 
York  City.  He  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


S.  Thomas  Amore  AM  (PhD  '45), 
president  of  Cardinal  Products,  Inc.,  of 
Durham,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  N.  C.  World  Trade  As- 
sociation. 

Alona  E.  Evans,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science  at  Wellesley  College.  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.,  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  in 
1964-65  and  will  continue  her  study  of 
the  American  practice  with  regard  to  the 
international  rendition  of  fugitive  of- 
fenders. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


Rebecca  A.  Barnhill  of  Raleigh  is 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Occidental  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  North  Carolina. 

During  the  spring  Lr.  Col.  James  F. 
Dolson  (AM  '47)  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
has  been  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the 
associate  course  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth.  The  course  is  designed  to 
prepare  selected  officers  for  duty  as  com- 
manders and  general  staff  officers. 

Harry  W.  Fawcett  is  assistant  general 
counsel  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  January  Deborah  Cantor  Glasser 
(Mrs.  Joseph)  of  Natick,  Mass.,  pre- 
sided as  program  chairman  and  keynote 
speaker  at  the  Massachusetts  League  of 
Women  Voters'  42nd  annual  School  of 
International  Relations,  which  was  held 
in  Kresge  Auditorium  at  MIT.  Active  in 
her  local  League  since  1951,  she  has 
also  served  on  the  board  of  the  State 
League  for  nine  years  and  as  state  chair- 


man of  Unit  Organization  for  five  years. 

James  J.  Hutson  (MD  '44)  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  is  assistant  medical  director  for 
Eastern  Air  Lines. 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  E.  Jett  of  Eliza- 
bethton,  Tenn.,  has  been  named  chief  of 
the  operations  branch,  G-3  division  at 
Headquarters,  U.  S.  Army  Communica- 
tions Zone,  Europe.  He  and  his  wife  are 
living  in  Orleans,  France.  Their  three 
children  are  in  the  United  States,  a  mar- 
ried daughter  in  Elizabethton,  and  sons 
in  school  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  Wake  Forest  College. 

Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs  at  Duke  and  a  resident 
of  Hillsboro,  is  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Orange  County  Board  of  Education. 

Lucile  Bryan  Stevens  (Mrs.  Ralph 
S.),  whose  husband  was  killed  in  World 
War  II,  is  an  8th  grade  language  arts 
teacher  in  Garner,  N.  C.  She  has  one 
daughter. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


'43 


next  reunion:    1968 


B.  Harvie  Branscomb,  Jr.,  is  a  law- 
yer in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

John  W.  Carr,  III  EE  and  his  family 
have  moved  from  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  to 
Haverford,  Pa.  He  is  with  the  Moore 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

J.  Kenneth  Thomas,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  personnel  and  public  rela- 
tions for  Boren  Clay  Products  Co.,  is 
chairman  of  the  public  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Fund  of  Greater 
Greensboro  for  1964. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Martin  M.  Cummings  MD  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
and  will  supervise  the  world's  largest 
biomedical  library  which  serves  as  the 
nation's  principal  resource  for  published 
information  in  the  biological  and  medical 
sciences.  Previously  he  was  associate 
director  for  research  grants  and  chief 
of  the  Office  of  International  Research, 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

B.  Spencer  Henry  is  in  the  real  estate 
department  of  Russell  Stover  Candy 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Ann  McDermott  is  a  survey  statis- 
tician for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington. 

Born: 

A  son  to  A.  J.  Brower,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Brower,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  14. 
Named  A.  L,  III. 


William  C.  Henry  is  vice  president  of 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  Atlanta. 

Ralph  P.  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  Durham  is 
general  manager  of  N.  C.  Mutual  Whole- 
sale Drug  Company,  the  only  mutual 
drug  supply  operation  between  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  one  of 
six  such  operations  existing  in  the  South 
Atlantic  section  of  the  United  States. 

George  W.  West  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  is 
working  for  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Thomas  L.  Hooper,  Jr.  R  is  a  Red 
Cross  field  representative  at  large  in 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Harding  Boehme  Owre  "leads  two 
lives,"  one  as  the  wife  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Owre,  a  zoologist  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  Florida,  and  the  mother  of  a 
young  daughter;  and  the  other  as  a 
zoologist,  teacher  and  researcher  at  the 
Institute  of  Marine  Science  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami. 

Paul  H.  Spence  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Theodore  B.  Aitken  EE  is  marketing 
manager  for  Hughes  Aircraft,  Fuller- 
ton,  Calif. 

Lucia  K.  Berry  AM  is  counsellor  in 
the  junior  division  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rosalie  Long  Shohl  (Mrs.  Theo- 
dore) is  a  physician  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

On  Feb.  1,  Edwin  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  be- 
came business  manager  and  treasurer  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Charles  R.  Tice  LLB  is  general 
manager  and  legal  counsel  for  Show 
Boat  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


On  March  1  William  E.  Josey  be- 
came an  assistant  professor  of  gynecol- 
ogy and  obstetrics  at  Emory  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  had 
previously  practiced  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Roger  B.  Neighborgall  has  been 
made  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
General  Instrument  Corp.,  defense  and 
engineering  product  group,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Born: 

The  third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
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Milton  E.  Harrington  '31  was  recently 
elected  to  succeed  Zach  Toms  as  presi- 
dent of  Liggett   &   Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


James  G.  Huckabee,  Jr.  '40  has  become 
assistant  to  the  vice  president,  manu- 
facturing and  leaf,  at  Liggett  &  Myers. 


Ralph  M.  Swenson,  Jr.  '42  elected 
second  vice  president  of  Puritan  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  Providence,  R.  I. 


Elizabeth  Graves  Perkinson  and  Carl 
J.  Perkinson  '50,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
on  Jan.  3.  Named  Gladys  Graves. 
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next  reunion:  1966 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Welsford  Bishopric,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Spray  Cotton  Mills,  Spray, 
N.  C,  has  been  appointed  a  trustee  of 
the  newly  established  Rockingham 
County  Community  College  by  Governor 
Sanford.  He  was  also  designated  as  the 
Tri-City  Man  of  the  Year  for  1963  by 
the  Leaksville-Spray  Exchange  Club. 

James  G.  Carr  and  Sara  Creech 
Carr  live  in  Athens,  Ga.,  where  he  is  on 
the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
He  has  a  doctorate  from  the  University 
of  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Carr  has  a  Master's 
from  the  same  school. 

James  C.  Drumm  is  vice  president  of 
sales  for  Meinecke  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rosalie  Prince  Gates  (Mrs.  Jack 
E.)  (AM  '61),  chairman  of  the  social 
studies  department  at  Roxboro,  N.  C 
High  School,  is  one  of  five  recipients  of 
$2,500  scholarships  for  graduate  study 
during  1964-65  presented  by  The  Delta 
Gamma  Society,  international  honorary 
organization  for  women  educators.  She 
will  use  the  award  while  working  toward 
a  PhD  in  history  at  Duke. 

J.  Edward  Gatling,  supervisor  of  the 
Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  awarded 
the  Chartered  Life  Underwriter  desig- 
nation. 

Benjamin  Nispel  MEd  is  director  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  Division,  State  College, 
Shippensburg,  Pa. 


Frederick  H.  Bormann  AM  (PhD 
'52)  is  a  professsor  of  botany  at  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Charles  S.  Cooper  is  an  advertising 
representative  for  the  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
News  and  Obsserver. 

Grace  Taylor  Hodges  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam C.)  lives  in  High  Point,  N.  C, 
where  her  husband  is  sports  editor  for 
the  High  Point  Enterprise.  They  have 
two  daughters.  Voted  Woman  of  the  Year 
in  1963,  she  is  currently  president  of  the 
High  Point  Junior  Woman's  Club  and 
has  been  elected  to  serve  for  two  years 
as  junior  director  for  the  district. 

Dewey  Huffines,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh  has 
beened  named  superintendent  of  agencies 
for  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  North  Carolina. 

Henry  Sharp,  Jr.,  AM  (PhD  '52), 
associate  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Emory,  has  received  a  science  faculty 
fellowship  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  post-doctoral  work  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He  will  do 
advanced  study  in  algebraic  topology. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Sara  McDer- 
mott  Meier  and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meier, 
Orinda,  Calif.,  on  Oct.  23.  Named  James 
Reed. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


Robert  H.  Denton,  Jr.,  EE  is  mana- 
ger of  market  research  and  planning  at 
Motorola's  Chicago  Military  Electronics 
Center. 


Nick  Galifianakis  (LLB  '53)  of  Dur- 
ham and  James  H.  Atkins  '53  (LLB 
'56)  of  Gastonia  were  two  of  the  three 
outstanding  young  men  of  North  Caro- 
lina named  by  the  North  Carolina  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  spring  meet- 
ing. The  former,  a  member  of  the  1961 
and  1963  General  Assemblies,  is  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  and  assistant  professor  of 
business  law  at  Duke.  Mr.  Atkins  is  the 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Gastonia  Gazette. 

Badger  Robertson  of  Snyder,  Texas, 
has  been  named  the  local  Citizen  of  the 
Year.  As  chairman  of  the  junior  college 
survey  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  led  the  drive  for  the 
locating  of  a  junior  college  in  Snyder. 
He  has  twice  been  the  recipient  of  the 
Jaycee  Man  of  the  Year  award. 

John  Tapley  has  been  made  vice 
president  and  trust  officer  of  the  Harter 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  Canton, 
Ohio.  He  and  Sallie  Winegeart  Tap- 
ley  '54  (RN  '54)  are  the  parents  of  one 
son  and  two  daughters. 
Married: 

Margaret  Ann  Jaeger  RN  (BSNEd 
'55,  AM  '58)  to  William  Hall  Wallace  on 
March  7.  Residence:   Durham,  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


Betsy  B.  Bizzell  RN  is  working  at 
Memorial  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

W.  M.  Davis  AM  of  Decatur,  Ga., 
senior  economist  and  manager  of  the 
research  department  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  has  been 
elected  an  assistant  cashier.  He  is  mar- 
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ried  and  has  three  sons. 

Percy  L.  Guyton  PhD  is  an  econo- 
mist for  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education,  New  York  City. 

Grant  Hurst  is  executive  director  of 
the  South  Carolina  Hospital  Association, 
Columbia. 

William  W.  Laughlin,  Jr.,  BD  is 
minister  at  Main  Street  Methodist 
Church,  Bedford,  Va. 

Charles  Wade  St.  Clair  is  director 
of  NASA  Radio  Programming,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Thomas  H.  Swofford,  Jr.  (BD  '54) 
became  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  April  1.  He  pre- 
viously served  Balfour  Methodist  Church 
in  the  Asheville  District. 
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next  reunion:  1969 


Lt.  Comdr.  Nelson  P.  Jackson,  USN 
is  on  the  staff  of  Destroyer  Squadron  23 
as  Operations  Officer  and  Chief  Staff  Of- 
ficer to  Captain  Carl  Dwyer,  the  Squad- 
ron Commodore.  The  squadron  flagship 
is  the  U.  S.  S.  Kyes,  homeported  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  where  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  Jackson  live. 

James  N.  (Red)  Kulpan  is  admin- 
istrator at  Waterman  Memorial  Hospital, 
Eustis,  Fla.,  having  moved  there  last 
summer  from  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Black  Kulpan  RN, 
BSN   '50,  have   four  daughters. 

John  R.  Trulove  is  department  fore- 
man in  the  cigarette  division  for  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Born: 

Fourth  child  and  daughter  to  Allen 
N.  Jelks  BSM  (MD  '55)  and  Mrs.  Jelks, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  on  Feb.  24.  Named  Alice 
Coates. 
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next  reunion:    1964 


John  E.  Featherston,  President 
1614  Delaware  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Fred  Donald  Beaty  (BD  '57),  pastor 
of  Plaza  Methodist  Church,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  is  married  and  has  two  boys  and  a 
girl. 

James  D.  (Tank)  Lawrence  '54,  a 
graduate  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia  in  Augusta,  has  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  surgery  in  Macon, 
Ga.,  his  home  town.  H's  wife  is  the 
former  Bettie  Atkinson  '53,  and  they 
have  three  children. 

Married: 

Royce  Riddick,  Jr.,  to  Jean  Edwards 
on  Dec.  7.  Residence:   Raleigh,  N.  C. 


John  W.  Schoeb  to  Elizabeth  H.  John- 
son on  Oct.  5.  Residence:  Petersburg, 
Va. 

Born: 

Twins,  first  and  second  children,  to 
Ann  Ritch  Brantley  (Mrs.  Paul)  and 
Mr.  Brantley,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Nov. 
27.  Named  Eric  Lee  and  Lisa  Wilson. 

A  son  to  Joseph  Hardison  (MD  '56) 
and  Mrs.  Hardison,  Rochester,  Minn.,  on 
March  10.  Named  Sanborn  Stoltze. 

Third  daughter  to  Ruth  Dutton  Hill 
(Mrs.  Julian  T.)  and  Mr.  Hill,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  7.  Named  Melissa 
Julanne. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Caroline  Hiester  Mills  (Mrs.  Jack 
H.)  and  Mr.  Mills,  Mt.  Prospect,  III.,  on 
Aug.   8.  Named  Barbara  Hiester. 

A  son  to  Deborah  Higgins  Nickerson 
and  Kenneth  S.  Nickerson  PhD  '59, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  March  11.  Named 
Bruce  Alan. 

Fourth  child  and  third  son  to  Chris- 
tine Bessler  Poe  (Mrs.  Albert  M., 
Jr.)  RN  and  Mr.  Poe,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  March  8.  Named  Clinton  Reiger. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Richard 
Lewis  Singletary  and  Jean  Irons 
Singletary,  Thomasville,  Ga.,  on  Aug. 
20.  Named  Lewis  Hall,  II. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Dalton  R.  Cates  EE,  formerly  with 
Florida  Power  &  Light,  is  now  with 
Corning  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

C.  Swanson  Dodd,  Jr.,  a  captain  in 
the  Air  Force,  is  stationed  at  Loring 
AFB,  Maine.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
boys. 

Arthur  Gillespie  AM  is  a  member 
of  the  measurement  and  controls  labora- 
tory staff  at  the  Research  Triangle  Insti- 
tute, Durham.  In  March  he  read  a  paper 
which  he  co-authored,  entitled  "Radio- 
Release  Analysis  of  Vanadium,"  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference  on  Analytical  and 
Applied  Spectroscopy. 

Martha  Ludwick  Litle  writes  that 
her  husband,  William  A.  Litle  CE  '56, 
received  the  Doctor  of  Science  degree  in 
civil  engineering  from  M.I.T.  last  Sep- 
tember and  is  remaining  there  as  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering.  They  and  their  two 
daughters  live  in  Watertown,  Mass. 

Andrew    J.    Lucas,    Jr.,    is    assistant 
revenue  accountant  for  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Potomac  Railroad  Com- 
pany, Richmond,  Va. 
Born: 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Burton  E.  Hannay  EE  and  Mrs.  Han- 


nay,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  17.  Named 
Jill  Diane. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Betty  Blomquist  Matthews  (Mrs.  L. 
T.)  and  Mr.  Matthews,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  Feb.  25.  Named  Margaret  Lane. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


Richard  A.  Bilas  of  Hacienda 
Heights,  Calif.,  is  assistant  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  has  the  PhD  degree  from 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Martin  W.  Doherty  and  Barbara 
Whitehurst  Doherty  are  residing  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  where  he  is  a  CPA  with 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Company. 

W.  Rowe  Fesperman,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  assistant  cashier  of  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Asheville, 
N.  C.  Formerly  associated  with  Irving 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  he  joined 
Wachovia  in  1962  after  receiving  his 
Master's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion from  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Gerald  A.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  is  supervisor 
of  passenger  service  for  United  Air  Lines, 
National  Airport,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  S.  Garner  is  pastor  of  the 
Greenbush  Presbyterian  Church,  Blau- 
velt,  N.  Y.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters. 

On  Jan.  1  George  B.  Herndon,  Jr., 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Nance, 
Barrington,  Collier  and  Singleton,  at- 
torneys in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  He  was 
formerly  an  associate. 

Arthur  G.  Raynes  has  been  named  a 
partner  in  the  Philadelphia  law  firm  of 
Richter,  Lord,  Toll  and  Cavanaugh. 

Thomas  W.  Weber  of  Nemethy-Davis 
Company,  Detroit  advertising,  merchan- 
dising and  marketing  company,  has  been 
promoted  to  account  supervisor  on 
Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Divisions 
accounts  and  on  the  American  Motors 
account.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  four 
children  in  Grosse  He,  Mich. 
Married: 

Frank  L.  Taylor,  Jr.,  to  Sonja  Hoj  on 
March    14.   Residence:    Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Born: 

A  son  to  James  M.  Armstrong  BD 
and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Paw  Creek,  N.  C, 
on  March  8.  Named  John  Matthew. 

Second  child  and  son  to  David  H. 
Stevens  and  Virginia  Atkinson  Stevens 
'57,  Flossmoor,  111.,  on  Sept.  23.  Named 
David  H,  Jr. 

Adopted : 

A  son,  born  Oct.  3,  1963,  by  Nor- 
wood G.  Long  EE  and  Mrs.  Long,  Mil- 
lington,  N.  J.  Named  Jonathan  Lyman. 
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Frank  M.  Irvin  m.e.  '45  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  Liggett  &  Myers  cig- 
arette factory,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


Karl  O.  Nygaard  '48  has  been  pro- 
moted to  manager  of  product  sales  for 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  in  Akron. 


William  T.  Watson  '59,  l.  '62,  Char- 
lotte attorney,  elected  corporate  secretary 
of  North  Carolina  National  Bank. 
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Mr.  Eshbaugh,  Leesburg,  Fla.,  on  March 
2.  Named  Willis  Goodrich,  Jr. 


Jesse  Birchfield,  Jr.,  of  Elizabethton, 
Term.,  is  sales  manager  of  Dealers  Sup- 
ply Company  in  Johnson  City  and 
Elizabethton.  Previously  he  worked  with 
Radio  Station  WJCW. 

Joan  Earle  Condoret  (Mrs.  Jean 
A.)  of  Durham,  who  has  studied  art  in 
Portugal,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Algiers, 
has  had  her  works  shown  in  galleries  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  in  the 
northeast.  Also,  as  an  exhibiting  member 
of  the  Associated  Artists  of  North  Caro- 
lina, she  has  placed  works  at  Erdahl- 
Cloyd  Union  Gallery  in  Raleigh.  She  and 
Mr.  Condoret,  an  architect,  have  two 
daughters. 

L.  Richard  Matthews,  Jr.,  is  a  sales- 
man for  Roche  Laboratories  of  Nutley, 
N.  J.  He  lives  in  Baltimore. 

Jack  Preiss  PhD  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  biochemistry  at  the  University  of 
California,  Davis. 

Robert  D.  Stuart,  III  of  Milford, 
Conn.,  is  district  representative  for 
Rowan  Controller  Corp.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Phebe  Anderson,  and  they  have 
two  children. 

Alfonso  Trejos  PhD  is  director  of 
the  microbiology  department,  School  of 
Medicine,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador, 
C.  A. 

Born: 

Third  son  to  Ann  Colville  Din- 
woodie  and  John  F.  (Jack)  Dinwoodie 
EE  '59,  Houston,  Texas,  on  Dec.  18. 
Named  Donald. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Barbara 
Bell  Eshbaugh  (Mrs.  Willis  G.)  and 
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David  A.   Quattlebaum.   President 
40  Mount  Vista 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

John  M.  D'Angelo  completed  sales 
training  for  Monsanto  Chemical  Com- 
pany on  March  15  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Houston,  Tex.,  district  sales  office, 
organic  chemicals  division. 

John   S.   Evans   MD,   a   urologist,   is 
practicing  in  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Sher- 
wood M.  Furman  and  Mrs.  Furman, 
Jackson,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  4.  Named  Tracy 
Lynne. 

A  son  to  William  K.  Quick  BD  and 
Mrs.  Quick,  Greenville.  N.  C,  on  March 
10.  Named  David. 
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Linwood  B.  Hollowell,  Jr.,  President 
No.  24  Grier  Apartments 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Glenn  W.  Bowers,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  interning  at  Charity  Hospital,  New 
Orleans,  will  go  into  service  in  July.  He 
and  his  wife,  Anne  Winfield  Bowers 
BSN,  have  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

Donna  Babb  Frinks  (Mrs.  Marshall 
L.,  Jr.)  is  teaching  eighth  grade  English 
at  New  River  Junior  High  School, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Her  husband  is  a 
high  school  teacher,  also  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. 


Mary  Ellen  Jones  (AM  '59),  who 
has  a  Fulbright  grant  for  the  current 
academic  year,  is  teaching  English  in  a 
boys  school  in  Corfou,  Greece.  During 
the  Christmas  period  she  visited  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Lebanon  and  Cyprus,  and  before 
returning  to  the  States  next  August  she 
expects  to  tour  Europe. 

Robert  N.  Kelson  PhD,  a  specialist 
in  comparative  government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario,  has  been 
named  Fred  Morgan  Kirby  Professor  of 
Civil  Rights  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.  He  will  also  become  chairman  of  the 
department  of  political  science,  the  ap- 
pointment to  become  effective  Aug.  1. 

Gordon  D.  Pyle  EE  is  an  assistant 
engineer  in  the  northern  division  of  New 
Jersey  Power  &  Light  Company.  He,  his 
wife  and  two  children  live  in  Dover. 

Lewis  N.  Terry,  Jr.  (MD  '62), 
Betsy  Schoenly  Terry  BSN  '60  and 
their  young  son  are  living  in  Gales  Ferry, 
Conn.  Dr.  Terry  has  been  in  submarine 
school,  attached  to  the  Medical  Research 
Laboratory,  and  in  June  expects  to  be 
assigned  to  a  Polaris  submarine. 

Egerton  K.  van  den  Berg  LLB  and 
Francis  V.  Gay  LLB  '61  have  formed 
a  partnership  for  the  practice  of  law 
under  the  firm  name  of  van  den  Berg  & 
Gay,  with  offices  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
Married: 

Frederick  D.  McFalls  to  Yvonne 
Boaz  on  Feb.  22.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jane 
Platt  Cooper  (Mrs.  Harold  P.)  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  Spivey,  Kan.,  on  Feb. 
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25.  Named  Carolyn  Lucile. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Virginia 
Ferguson  McDaniel  (Mrs.  H.  A.,  Jr.) 
BSN  and  Mr.  McDaniel,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  Oct.  30.  Named  Laurie  Ann. 

A  son  to  Anne  Bassford  Townsend 
RN  and  David  K.  Townsend  BD  '61, 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  Feb.  13.  Named 
David  Kenneth,  Jr. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Sylvia 
Williams  Watson  (Mrs.  Thomas  R.) 
and  Dr.  Watson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Oct. 
27.  Named  Claire  McCall. 
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Herbert  S.  Reese,  President 
266  Colonial  Homes  Drive 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Virginia  Turlington  Byrd  and  Carl 
L.  Byrd,  Jr.,  are  living  in  Durham.  She 
is  teaching  at  Northern  High  School  and 
he  is  in  management-training  at  Erwin 
Mills,  which  is  a  part  of  Burlington 
Mills,  Inc. 

James  R.  Grube  II  CE,  who  has  an 
MS  in  sanitary  engineering  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  is  in  the  waste 
control  engineering  section  of  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company's  Midland  division 
waste  control  department. 

After  working  a  year  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  a  research  assistant  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  Judy  Mc- 
Kay of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  joined  the 
Peace  Corps  and  was  assigned  to  teach 
zoology  and  piano  at  the  University  of 
Nigeria  at  Nsukka.  She  returned  to  the 
States  last  August  and  is  currently  a 
student  in  the  medical  school  at  Tufts 
University,  Boston. 

Mary  E.  Rhamstine,  who  graduated 
from  law  school  last  year,  is  working  for 
Simpson,  Thacker  and  Bartlett  in  New 
York  City. 

James  E.  Waddell  (BD  '63)  and  Ann 
Kettering  Waddell  '63  are  spending 
this  year  in  Oxford,  England,  while  he  is 
working  on  his  doctorate  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. Anne  is  teaching  in  a  two-room, 
thatched  roof  village  school. 

Jon  Leonard  Zoole,  who  graduated 
from  George  Washington  University  Law 
School  last  year,  is  assistant  trust  and 
estate  administrator  for  United  States 
Trust  Company  of  New  York.  His  wife 
is  official  assistant  in  the  overseas  division 
of  First  National  City  Bank  They  live  at 
Staten  Island. 

Married: 

Carol  Ashby  MRE  to  Emerson  B. 
Hill  on  Feb.  14.  Residence:  Madison- 
ville,  Ky. 


Carol  Spurrier  to  Richard  A.  Wieg- 
mann  in  June,  1963.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.   C. 

Maralyn  Winter  to  Richard  A. 
Robinson  on  Nov.  30.  Residence: 
Chicago,  111. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Thomas 
L.  Bass  (LLB  '63)  and  Mrs.  Bass, 
Macon,  Ga.,  on  Feb.  11.  Named  Leslie 
Tucker. 

Second  daughter  to  J.  George  Harris 
and  Mrs.  Harris,  Bowie,  Md.,  on  Dec. 
19.  Named  Susan  Michelle. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Kathertne 
Engel  Prosser  (Mrs.  Harold  C.)  BSN 
and  Mr.  Prosser,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
Feb.  9.  Named  Anne  Katherine. 
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William  L.  Bondurant  LLB  is  direc- 
tor of  alumni  affairs  and  legal  adviser 
at  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Brenda  Brown  BSN  is  doing  public 
health  nursing  for  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Richmond,  Va. 

L.  Roslyn  Coskery  is  in  her  second 
year  of  medical  school  at  the  Woman's 
Medical   College  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  C.  Doser  is  a  stock  broker  for 
McDonnell  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  A.  Garda  EE,  Annie  Lewis 
Johnston  Garda  and  their  young  daugh- 
ter are  spending  six  months  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  for  the  Aladdin  Industries  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  is  assistant  to  the 
managing  director  of  the  company's 
Australian  subsidiary. 

Walter  H.  Gilleland,  III  ME  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  The  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Company  in  New  York  City  to  study 
in  the  MBA  program  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

John  R.  Supple,  a  graduate  of  Whar- 
ton School  of  Business,  has  a  position 
with  Trans  World  Airlines  in  the  market- 
ing department.  His  home  is  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Martha  Tovell  (MAT  '62)  is  Mrs. 
John  P.  Nesbitt  of  Marion,  Ind.,  and  a 
teacher  in  the  local  high  school. 

O.  T.  (Tommy)  Webb,  Jr.  of  Morgan- 
ton,  N.  C,  is  assistant  clerk  of  Superior 
Court  for  Burke  County.  He  is  married 
and  has  a  year  old  daughter. 
Married: 

Donald  L.  Blue  to  Susan  H.  Neff 
'63.  Residence:  New  York  City. 
Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Joan  Mor- 
row  Baucom    (Mrs.   Floyd)    and  Mr. 


Baucom,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  December. 
Named  Jennifer  Joan. 

First  child  and  son  to  Katharine  Ross 
Bell  (Mrs.  W.  James)  BSN  and  Mr. 
Bell,  Lewes,  Del.,  on  Dec.  3.  Named 
Gregory  Scott. 
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Alan  E.  Johnson  LLB  is  employed  by 
Hill,  Farrer  &  Burrill,  attorneys  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

John  S.  Jorgensen  of  Natick,  Mass., 
is  in  the  engineering  department  of 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  child. 

Robert  E.  Marsh  is  a  freight  sales  and 
service  trainee  for  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. He  lives  in  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Judith  E.  Murphy  is  a  teaching  as- 
sistant in  the  English  department  at  the 
University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  and 
Janice  E.  Murphy  is  a  computer  pro- 
grammer for  General  Electric  in  Be- 
thesda,   Md. 

Nancy  J.  Overton  is  working  for  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
New  York  City. 

William  P.  Schacht  MF  is  city 
forester  for  the  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
Park  and  Recreation  Department.  Before 
assuming  this  position  in  March,  he  was 
a  civilian  teacher  at  Ft.  Carson.  He  is 
married  and  has  one  son. 

In  March  Daniel  I.  Weinberg  MS, 
manager  of  Medical  Engineering  at 
ASTRA,  Inc.,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  presented 
a  talk  on  electric  shock  hazards  in  cardi- 
ology at  a  Bio-Medical  Seminar  at  the 
George  Washington  University. 
Married: 

Martha  Lynn  Cook  to  Douglas  S. 
Beattie  in  November.  Residence:  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  James  N. 
Cotton  and  Mary  Ficklin  Cotton  '63, 
Fostoria,  Ohio,  on  Dec.  1.  Named  Anne 
Elizabeth. 
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Jerry  Lee  Harper  BD  is  associate 
pastor  of  Memorial  Drive  Methodist 
Church,  Houston,  Texas. 

Eleanor  Ruth  Kuhl  MRE  is  Director 
of  Christian  Education  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Ocala,  Fla. 

Diane  J.  McKay  BSN  is  on  the  staff 
of  New  England  Central  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Paul  Rauschelbach  EE,  a  project 
engineer     with     the     flight     instrument 
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branch  of  the  research  and  technology 
division  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio,  has  completed  a  six-month 
training  program. 

Married: 

Ann  Hodson  to  Sheffield  C.  Clarke 
on  Aug.  31.  Residence:  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Linda  C.  Mayne  BSN  to  Joseph  E. 
Markee,  Jr.,  M  on  Feb.  14.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.   C. 

Sharon  B.  Norwood  BSN  '63  to 
Kenneth  P.  Ambrose  D  on  Dec.  28. 
Residence:    Durham,  N.   C. 

Ellen  Pace  to  C.  Franklin  Starmer 
EE  on  Dec.  27.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Louie  M.  Walters,  Jr.,  CE  to  Kathe- 
rine  A.  Robinson  on  Dec.  20.  Residence: 
Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Sarah  H.  Wiley  to  Owen  S.  Guise. 
Residence:    Long  Branch,  N.   J. 

Carol  Ann  Woodward  to  William 
C.  Gouldman  II  on  Jan.  31.  Residence: 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
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Married: 
Mary    Louise    Sargent    to    Roy    E. 
Evans,     Jr.,     on     Feb.      1.     Residence: 
Chicago,  111. 


DEATHS 

Peter  J.  Brame  '89,  a  pioneer  Wilkes 
County  druggist  and  for  many  years  a 
leader  in  business  and  church  activities  in 
North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C,  died  on  March 
23.  He  had  been  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness since  1946.  Four  sons  and  two 
daughters  survive. 

Charles  G.  Montgomery  '99  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  died  on  Jan.  16.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife. 

Sam  L.  Tuttle  '99  passed  away  on 
March  25  following  a  lengthy  illness.  A 
resident  of  Lenoir,  N.  C,  he  had  been 
employed  by  W.  H.  Craddock  Lumber 
Co.,  Hutton-Bourbonnais  Lumber  Co., 
and  Kent-Coffey  Manufacturing  Co.  He 
is  survived  by  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

Hicks  E.  Lance  '07,  a  retired  Method- 
ist minister  and  resident  of  Durham  for 
many  years,  died  March  21  in  Waynes- 
ville,  N.  C,  where  he  had  made  his  home 
for  the  past  six  months.  In  addition  to  his 
wife,  Helen  Earnhart  Lance  '35,  survi- 
vors   include    a    daughter,    Ava    Lance 


Kaplan  (Mrs.  I.  J.)   '36  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

J.  Ogburn  Lutz  '14  of  Shelby,  N.  C, 
died  on  March  15  after  being  injured  in 
an  automobile  accident  several  days  pre- 
viously. He  was  a  partner  in  the  operation 
of  Lutz  Furniture  Company  with  his  two 
sons.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Union  Trust  Company 
and  a  former  partner  in  Campbell's 
Department  Store.  In  addition  to  his 
sons,  he  is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Marjorie  Lutz  Douglas  (Mrs.  John  M.) 
'40  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Nancy  Lutz 
Wood  (Mrs.  J.  Carver,  Jr.)  '48  of  Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 

Dr.  Tyler  Bennett  Dunlap  '28  of 
Sumter,  S.  C,  passed  away  on  March  14. 
He  was  a  dentist,  having  graduated  from 
Emory  Dental  College  in  Atlanta.  His 
wife,  two  daughters  and  a  son  survive. 

Harold  S.  Rafner  '33  of  Englewood, 
N.  J.,  died  on  Dec.  10. 

Minnie  Lee  Fagar  McCloy  (Mrs.  S. 
T.)  AM  '34  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  died  in 
June,  1963. 

Lora  M.  Pearce  AM  '34  of  Benton- 
ville.  Ark.,  passed  away  on  Oct.  12,  1963. 

James  P.  Helm,  III  '35,  a  real  estate 
investor  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  passed  away 
March  6.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time. 
He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  two 
brothers  and  a  sister. 

William  R.  Lovelace  '35  of  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  passed  away  on  Nov.  28. 
His  widow  survives. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
passing  of  Richard  A.  Weil  '44,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  1. 

Carole  Keith  Bruning  '54,  wife  of 
Air  Force  Capt.  Christian  R.  Bruning 
III,  died  from  carbon  monoxide  poison- 
ing on  March  7.  A  resident  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  she  was  formerly  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  A  10-year  old  son  also 
survives. 

Michael  Robison  '59,  a  Duke  senior 
medical  student,  was  drowned  on  March 
22  when  the  car  he  was  driving  went  into 
a  Durham  reservoir. 

Cecil  W.  Miller  '62,  a  native  of 
Brooksville.  Fla.,  who  was  working  for 
General  Motors,  died  on  March  10  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  after  undergoing  surgery. 


PRICE  INCREASE 

NOTICE 

S.  Bent  &  Brothers,  manu- 
facturers of  the  Duke  chairs, 
have  notified  us  that  a  price 
increase  became  effective  on 
April  1,  1964. 

Duke  chair  with  cherry  arms  $34.00 
enamel  arms    33.00 

(North  Carolina  residents  include  3% 
sales    tax) 

All   orders   must   be   paid  in 
advance.    Chairs  are  shipped 
express  collect  from  Gardner, 
Massachusetts. 
Submit  orders  to : 

Alumni  Office 

Duke  Station 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

SCHRAFFT'S  COUNTRY  INN 

Breakfast,  Luncheon  and  Dinner 
served  daily 

Durham-Chapel   Hill  Boulevard 
489-9128 


JdlfeanA 


of  continuous  service  to  Duke 
University  Faculty,  Adminis- 
tration and  Alumni. 

H1BBERD  F/orist,  Ixc. 

Durham,  N.  C 

Opposite  Jack  Tar  Durham  Hole! 


Durk 


m  Ham     Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 

POST   OFFICE   BOX   771,   DURHAM,    N.   C 
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We  didn't  realize  how  heavy  the  spring  rains  were  until  photographer  James  Wallace  spotted  this  sailboat  in  front  of 
the  Chapel  with  passersby  eying  it  with  obvious  interest  just  in  case  its  use  might  be  needed. 
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HANES 


® 


We  stuck  our  corporate  neck  out. 


Fifty  years  ago  we  decided  to  adopt  a  trade  mark  and  to  promote  it  to 
the  public.  We  did  so  knowing  that  we  were  laying  our  reputation  on  the 
line  every  time  a  garment  was  sold  bearing  the  Hanes  label. 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  that  decision  was  made.  Our  growth 
and  progress  indicate  that  people  are  getting  their  money's  worth  —  and 
more  —  in  the  Hanes  brand. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  Hanes  product  should  ever  fail  to  live  up  to  our 
high  standards,  we  hope  you'll  let  us  know. 

We  plan  to  run  another  ad  like  this  fifty  years  from  now. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Flavor  that  goes  with  fun. . . 
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Modern  filter  plus...  Filter-Blend  up  front 

Changing  to  a  filter  cigarette?  Change  to  America's  favorite. 
Join  the  big  swing  to  Winston. ..the  largest-selling  filter  cigarette! 


WINSTON  TASTES  GOOD... uke  a  cigarette  should 
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5    THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  A  COLLEGE  DEGREE 

Dr.  Calvin  Bryce  Hoover,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics, 
discusses  the  vast  changes  that  have  taken  place  between  the  time 
of  his  graduation  and  today. 

10    COMMENCEMENT '64 

Duke  University's  112th  commencement  exercises  were  very  much 
a  family  affair  with  President  Knight  giving  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  and  Dr.  Hoover  the  commencement  address. 

14    ALUMNI  LECTURES— VI 

Four  Duke  experts  on  various  problems  of  Latin  America  gave  a 
stimulating  discussion  for  returning  alumni  on  the  topic.  "Latin 
America  in  Ferment." 

16   ALUMNI  REUNION 

From  as  far  away  as  New  Delhi,  India,  alumni  converged  on  the 
campus  to  meet  old  friends  and  classmates  and  to  see  new  develop- 
ments at  the  University. 


18  DUKE  DATELINES 

Four  new  trustees  elected  to  help  Duke  provide  leadership  for 
the  future;  two  new  assistant  deans  for  the  School  of  Medicine; 
and  two  new  department  chairmen. 

22  ALUMNI  GAZETTE 

New  officers  elected  to  the  National  Council  and  the  Alumni 
Association;  reports  of  local  association  meetings;  and  lots  of 
class  notes. 
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THE  COVER 

With  June  "bustin'  out  all  over," 
artist  and  alumnus  Henry  Apple- 
white designed  us  a  cover  befitting 
the  season.  It  is,  we  feel,  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  unusual  cov- 
ers we  have  had.  The  clover  and 
the  blades  of  grass  were  re- 
produced    from     the     real     thing. 


Assignment:  Quality  Control.  He's  a  very  special  engineer  at  General  Motors — a  key  man 
in  a  corporation  which  regards  product  dependability  as  a  prime  responsibility  to  its  cus- 
tomers. He  and  a  GM  inspector  are  shown  giving  this  transmission  a  final  check.  In  addition 
to  keeping  an  eagle  eye  on  every  phase  of  manufacturing,  the  quality  control  engineer  is 
closely  concerned  with  preliminary  design  and  engineering.  More  than  13,000  individual 
parts  go  into  a  GM  car,  and  every  one  must  be  as  reliable  as  men  and  machines  can  make  it. 
Raw  materials,  components,  subassemblies — all  get  meticulous  scrutiny.  Tolerances  to 
within  fifty  millionths  of  an  inch  are  commonplace. 

Among  GM  production  employes,  about  one  of  every  twelve  devotes  full  time  to  quality  control 
or  inspection.  Approximately  50,000  inspections  are  involved  in  the  building  of  a  single  car. 
In  addition,  every  machine  operator  has  the  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  his  work  and 
performance  of  his  machine.  He  can  accept  or  reject  any  part  he  makes.  His  work  is  checked 
by  the  quality  control  engineer  and  the  inspector,  who  analyze  machine  capabilities  and 
predict  machine  inaccuracy  before  it  occurs — not  after. 

They're  mighty  important  people,  these  GM  quality  control  engineers.  They  have  an  exacting 
job,  and  they  take  pride  in  doing  it  well.  GM  products  bear  witness  to  their  effectiveness. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITORS: 

The  husband  of  one  of  our  secre- 
taries, who  is  a  Duke  alumnus,  has 
shown  me  your  very  interesting  article 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Duke  Alumni 
Register. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  box  at  the  bottom  of  page  7 
listing  "Some  Endowment  Income 
Comparisons."  Is  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  heading  that  list 
ourselves?  If  so,  I  am  afraid  that 
you  have  used  an  incorrect  figure.  I 
wish  it  were  the  case  but  I  suspect 
that  you  have  used  a  figure  that  we 
often  quote  as  to  the  total  cost  per 
student.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  one  of 
our  leaflets  from  which  you  will  note 
that  we  speak  of  the  total  cost  of 
$3,611  per  student  and  then  show  the 
amount  derived  from  endowment 
earnings  as  being  $1,172.  For  the 
year  now  ending,  such  a  figure  of  en- 
dowment earnings  per  student  would 
be  approximately  $1,374  but  this  is 
more  due  to  the  fact  that  our  enroll- 
ment is  down  rather  than  substantial 
increase. 

Randolph  H.  Dyer 

Treasurer 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
New  York,  New  York 

WE  GOOFED! 

Our  humble  apologies  to  Mr.  Dyer 
and  to  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
We  did  indeed  goof  rather  badly. 

Here's  how  it  happened.  In  work- 
ing up  the  figures  for  the  comparative 
chart  of  endowment  income  per  stu- 
dent we  divided  the  endowment  in- 
come of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York  by  the  enrollment  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  A  simple,  but  em- 
barrassing, mistake. 

At  any  rate,  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York  no  longer 
leads  the  list  but  falls  between  Yale 
and  Wellesley,  which  is  not  bad  com- 
pany to  keep,  and  remains  substantial- 
ly ahead  of  Duke. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Dyer  for 
calling  this  error  to  our  attention,  and 
only  hope  we  have  done  his  cause  no 
irreparable  harm.  THE  EDITORS. 


WHO 
NEEDS 
IT? 


Only  a  certain  kind  of 
man.  He  reads  a  lot.  He 
likes  to  retire  to  the  priva- 
cy of  his  own  den.  He 
gets  pleasure  out  of  having 
fine  things  in  his  home. 
Originally  this  item  was 
designed  for  a  London 
Gentleman's  library.  We 
liked  the  completed  article 
almost  as  much  as  he  did. 
So  we  asked  permission  to 
offer  identical  pieces.  Stan- 
ding 70"  high,  this  piece  is 
hand-made  from  rare  Bur- 
mese Blackwood  and  has 
four  Burlwood- topped 
stairs. 

For  those  who  prefer  a 
lighter  coloured  hardwood, 


our  stairway  crafted  from 
specially  selected  Bangkok 
Rosewood  is  equally  worth 
treasuring.  This  particular 
stairway  has  four  black  lea- 
ther-topped stairs. 

Your  preference  for  Bur- 
mese Blackwood  will  be 
reflected  by  your  cheque 
for  *$175.  If  your  choice 
is  Rosewood  with  the  black 
leather-topped  stairs,  the 
amount  is  *$99.  If  you 
feel  that  you  could  give  one 
of  our  stairways  a  good 
home,  then  send  your 
cheque  by  air  mail  to  Dy- 
nasty Art  Furniture,  J.  K. 
Sherlock,  50  Macdonnell 
Road,  Hong  Kong. 


Dynasty  Art  Furniture 


HONG    KONG  -  BRITISH    CROWN    COLONY 

*Price  includes  sea  freight,  full  insurance,  duty,  to  the  port 
of  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  Delivery  charges  from 
port  to  your  door  by  Railway  Express  collect. 
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THE  PRIVILEGE 
OF  A  COLLEGE  DEGREE: 


THEN  and  NOtF 


By  Calvin  Brvce  Hoover 


With  excellence  as  their  goal,  today  s   college  graduates  were  told  they  ought 
to  consider  themselves  future  contributors  to  society  rather  than  future  leaders 


In  comparing  the  privileged  status  acquired  by  a  col- 
lege degree  at  two  different  moments  of  time,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  date  of  my  own  graduation  as 
a  starting  point.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about  the  now. 
Now  means  today.  While  then  means  the  date  of  my 
own  graduation,  setting  this  date  becomes  a  little  com- 
plex. I  should  have  graduated  in  June,  1918.  My 
graduation  was  delayed,  however.  In  May  of  1917,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  unprecedented  generosity  of  our 
government  which  in  that  year  offered  a  large  number 
of  what  might  euphemistically  be  called  "scholarships" 
for  a  tour  of  France.  I  jumped  at  the  chance,  and  so 
had  a  whole  year  in  France  with  all  expenses  paid. 
What  with  one  thing  and  another,  I  did  not  get  around 
to  graduating  until  June,  1922.  For  statistical  purposes, 
let  us  split  the  difference  and  take  the  census  year  of 
1920  as  representing  then.  This  gives  us  a  forty-four 
year  time  span. 

The  striking  difference  between  the  privilege  of  a 
college  degree  then  and  now  is  that  there  will  be  con- 
ferred this  year  roughly  nine  hundred  per  cent  more 
bachelor's  degrees  than  were  conferred  in  1920.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  population  has  increased  by  about  eight 


per  cent.  This  means  that  almost  six  times  as  large  a 
proportion  of  our  people  will  receive  a  college  degree 
this  year  compared  with  the  time  of  my  own  graduation. 
This  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  our  population 
who  will  receive  college  degrees  reflects  the  extent  to 
which  our  society  has  become  both  more  affluent  and 
more  democratic. 

Our  society  has  not  only  become  richer  and  more 
egalitarian  through  time,  it  reflects  the  joint  effects  of 
these  two  characteristics  more  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world  today.  The  proportion  of  our  population 
enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  more  than 
double  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  about  five  times  as  high 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  six  or  seven  times 
as  high  as  in  France.  These  statistics  are  not  strictly 
comparable,  but  they  will  serve  our  purpose. 

This  striking  improvement  in  the  proportion  of 
higher  degrees  granted  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
rate  of  increase  in  real  product  per  man  hour  of  some 
2V2.  per  cent  per  annum  compounded.  This  rate  of 
increase  primarily  reflects  improvements  in  the  efficiency 
of  production  in  our  economy.  It  has  permitted  total 
real  gross  output  of  our  economy  to  more  than  triple 
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'"''Poverty  may  be  either  a  relative  or  a?i  absolute  concept" 


between  then  and  now.  Total  net  real  national  income 
has  increased  at  very  nearly  the  same  rate. 

Of  the  increase  in  productivity  due  to  improvement 
in  technology  which  took  place  during  this  period  of 
forty-four  years,  labor  received  more  than  ninety  per 
cent.  Thus  our  society  has  become  both  more  produc- 
tive and  more  democratic  in  the  distribution  of  income. 
While  there  have  been  fluctuations  in  the  degree  of  in- 
equality in  income  distribution  in  the  United  States, 
over  the  period  as  a  whole  the  rich  have  certainly  not 
been  growing  relatively  richer  and  the  poor  relatively 
poorer.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  level  of  income  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  has  been  rising. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  poverty  still  exists  in  the 
United   States.      However,    poverty   may   be    either   a 


relative  or  an  absolute  concept.  President  Johnson  has 
suggested  that  families  having  an  income  of  less  than 
$3,000  per  year  are  living  in  poverty  and  that  twenty 
per  cent  of  our  population  are  in  this  category.  I  thin'.: 
this  is  a  not  unreasonable  definition  of  current  poverty. 
So  long  as  we  do  not  have  perfect  equality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  national  income,  however,  there  will  always 
be  a  poorest  twenty  per  cent  of  our  population  regardless 
of  how  great  the  total  increase  in  national  income.  Since 
1947,  for  example,  the  percentage  of  our  population 
living  in  poverty,  by  President  Johnson's  definition,  has 
in  fact  declined  from  32  to  20  per  cent.  (This  is  after 
allowance  for  the  change  in  price  level  during  the 
period.)  Ten  years  from  now  after  the  level  of  income 
has  continued  to  rise  substantially,  someone  might  wish 
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"We  must  beware  of  glib  cliches 


to  redefine  the  poverty  level  of  income  as  $4,000  per 
family  and  then  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  families 
living  in  poverty  had  not  changed  for  the  better.  It 
would  indeed  be  desirable  to  have  the  level  of  real  in- 
come of  the  poorest  twenty  per  cent  of  our  population 
rise  even  above  the  $4,000  level,  but  it  would  be  non- 
sense to  say  that  an  increase  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  in 
real  income  as  the  level  below  which  we  designate  in- 
comes  as  being  in  the  poverty  zone  did  not  mean  a 
movement  away  from  poverty. 

Thus  we  still  do  have  the  problem  of  poverty  with 
us  today  just  as  we  have  the  other  related  but  not  identi- 
cal problem  of  the  current  high  rate  of  unemployment. 
Both  poverty  and  unemployment  are  undoubtedly  re- 
lated to  deficiencies  in  education.     Yet  here,  too,  we 


must  beware  of  the  current  cliches  which  glibly  assume 
that  more  education  is  the  panacea  which  would  solve 
these  problems.  There  is  little  evidence,  for  example, 
that  the  lower  rate  of  unemployment  in  Europe  com- 
pared with  the  United  States  is  a  function  of  more  and 
better  education  there.  I  have  pointed  out  that  on  the 
contrary  the  proportion  of  our  population  participating 
in  higher  education  is  much  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe. 

We  all  have  an  obligation  to  contribute  our  best 
efforts  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  It  is,  however, 
our  first  duty  as  educated  men  and  women  to  try  to  get 
facts  and  to  analyze  these  facts  before  emotionally  em- 
bracing proposed  solutions  to  these  problems  which  may 
not  be  solutions  at  all. 


Today  s  graduates  join  a  greatly 
expanded  socio-economic  group. 


It  has  been  the  custom  time  out  of  mind  to  con- 
gratulate the  graduating  class  on  being  the  future  leaders 
of  their  community,  state  and  nation.  I  never  liked 
this  custom,  and  I  am  not  going  to  follow  it  today.  The 
custom  arose  at  the  time  when  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population  could  hope  to  have  the  special 
advantages  of  a  college  education.  At  this  earlier  time, 
it  was  logical  enough  to  assume  that  the  leadership  of 
the  nation  would  be  drawn  from  this  potential  elite. 
Leadership  did  not  even  in  the  earlier  period,  in  fact, 
come  exclusively  from  this  group  which  had  superior 
educational  advantages.  Men  in  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor managed  to  achieve  distinction  by  overcoming 
their  educational  handicaps.  Fortunately,  this  still 
happens,  although  it  is  constantly  becoming  more 
difficult. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  when  you  graduate  today, 
you  are  joining  the  ranks  of  a  greatly  expanded  socio- 
economic group.  It  is  still  a  privileged  group,  with  the 
expectation  of  annual  incomes  substantially  greater 
than  the  average.  The  average  (median)  income  of 
college  graduates  at  age  25  and  over  in  1961  was  rough- 
ly $7,500  compared  with  $5,500  for  high  school  gradu- 
ates. During  an  average  earning  span  of  life,  this  dif- 
ference would  amount  to  some  $80,000.  There  are 
offsetting  costs  so  that  this  amount  is  by  no  means  pure 
surplus.  Not  the  least  of  these  costs  are  the  earnings 
foregone  while  in  college,  even  though  these  earnings 
would  be  at  a  lower  rate. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  attribute  all  of  this  superior- 
ity in  income  to  the  higher  degree.  Persons  of  greater 
innate  ability  tend  to  go  on  for  the  higher  degrees  even 
though  it  is  also  true  that  the  higher  degree  at  least 
accentuates  ability  and  usually  improves  it.  In  any 
event,  those  with  the  higher  degree  do,  on  the  average, 
have  a  privilege  which  is  financially  measurable  on  the 
order  of  magnitude  mentioned.  I  repeat  that  I  reject 
the  idea  that  every  member  of  this  expanded  privileged 
group  has  a  God-given  right  to  be  considered  a  future 
leader.  I  rejected  the  idea  when  the  size  of  the  group 
was  relatively  far  smaller,  and  I  reject  the  idea  even 
more  strongly  now. 

Some  years  ago,  President  Eisenhower  remarked 
that  he  was  getting  fed  up  with  the  constant  talk  of 
American  leadership,  as  though  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  humbly  and  earnestly  beseeching  us  to  assume 
world  leadership.   I  agree  with  President  Eisenhower.   I 
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wonder  how  much  we  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Chinese,  the  British,  the  French  or  the 
Iranians  were  modestly  to  assert  their  responsibility  to 
provide  leadership  for  us. 

If  I  think  it  inappropriate  to  address  you  as  future 
leaders,  it  would  be  still  more  inadvisable  for  you  to 
think  of  yourselves  in  that  way.  If  you  hint,  however 
delicately,  to  anyone  else  that  you  are  grooming  your- 
self for  leadership,  you  will  be  considered  the  insuffer- 
able prig  which  you  would  be. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  encourage  you  to  content 
with  mediocrity  or  to  withhold  your  utmost  efforts  at 
achievement.  You  owe  it  to  society  as  well  as  to  your- 
self to  repay  the  very  considerable  cost  entailed  in  your 
education  by  attaining  the  highest  possible  return  on 
this  investment  through  your  productivity  in  industry, 
in  the  professions,  in  government,  or  in  the  arts.  Out 
of  your  achievements,  there  may  come  leadership,  but 
it  will  be  leadership  which  is  earned,  not  a  leadership 
status  which  is  accorded  you  because  you  have  an 
academic  degree. 

The  idea  that  an  academic  degree  automatically  en- 
titles the  holder  to  leadership  status  not  only  is  likely  to 
breed  conceit  and  arrogance.  Paradoxically  enough, 
it  is  also  likely  to  produce  a  sort  of  guilt  consciousness. 
As  a  result,  there  may  be  overcompensation  by  trying 
to  align  yourself  with  all  movements  and  organizations 
which  claim  to  speak  for  the  masses.  The  Nazi  and 
Soviet  cases,  like  many  others  in  history,  demonstrate 
the  dangers  of  uncritical  alignment  with  mobs  and  the 
demagogues  who  lead  them. 

If  I  do  not  encourage  you  to  consider  yourselves  as 
leaders,  I  certainly  do  not  recommend  that  you  should 
simply  be  followers.  Those  in  our  society  who  through 
achievement  have  earned  the  status  of  leadership  do  de- 
pend upon  our  loyal  support  in  attaining  socially  de- 
sirable goals.  This  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  the 
blind  acceptance  of  what  Galbraith  has  called  "conven- 
tional wisdom."  There  is  hardly  any  responsibility 
which  is  more  important  for  the  educated  man  than  the 
constant  re-examination  of  the  validity  of  this  "con- 
ventional wisdom."  Our  responsibility  is,  nevertheless, 
even  greater  to  examine  before  accepting  the  validity 
of  the  latest  intellectual  fad  which  may  represent  itself 
as  the  successor  to  "conventional  wisdom." 

This  might  appear  as  an  injunction  "to  seek  always 
the  middle  way."  It  is  not  so  intended  at  all.  It  repre- 
sents, on  the  contrary,  the  earnest  hope  that  the  great 
expansion  in  the  proportion  of  our  citizens  who  obtain 
the  advantages  of  higher  education  will  increase  rather 
that  diminish  the  diversity  of  individual  ideas  and  points 
of  view.  The  long  experience  I  have  had  with  the 
horrors  of  life  under  totalitarian  state  system  convinces 
me  that  this  individual  independence  of  thought  is  one 
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" Striving  for  excellence  is  possible  for  us  all  . 


of  the  greatest  bulwarks  against  the  aspiring  tyrant.  If 
the  tyrant  attains  power,  he  at  once  endeavors  to  destroy 
this  individual  independence  of  thought,  be  the  tyrant  a 
Stalin,  a  Hitler,  or  a  Castro. 

Ethics  and  decency  do  require  that  we  have  full  re- 
spect for  the  personal  dignity  of  all  persons.  In  some 
ultimate  sense  we  are  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  all 
entitled  to  mutual  respect,  regardless  of  birth,  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  social  status.  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to 
retain  a  deep  sense  of  noblesse  oblige  throughout  life. 
Noblesse  oblige  was,  of  course,  originally  an  aristo- 
cratic concept,  associated  with  privilege.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  that  in  our  more  affluent  and  democratic 
society,  the  greatly  increased  number  of  us  who  have 
the  privilege  of  an  academic  degree  should  continue  to 
recognize  the  reciprocal  aspects  of  our  privilege. 

Unlike  the  ignoble  claim  for  unearned  leadership 


status,  noblesse  oblige  recognizes  that  the  superior  ad- 
vantages you  have  had  do  obligate  you  to  service  on 
behalf  of  your  fellow  man.  I  exhort  you,  consequently, 
not  to  regard  yourself  as  a  future  leader  but  as  a  future 
contributor.  Excellence  may  not  be  attainable  for  all 
of  us;  but  with  excellence  as  our  goal,  we  will  make 
the  greatest  contribution  to  society.  Striving  for  ex- 
cellence is  possible  for  us  all,  whether  white  collar  or 
blue  collar  worker,  whether  in  the  professions,  in  busi- 
ness or  in  government.  May  we,  therefore,  always 
strive  towards  excellence  in  our  role  as  contributors  to 
the  social  product.    This  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty. 


Dr.  Hoover,  a  distinguished  teacher,  author  and  lecturer, 
is  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Economics  and  has  been 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  since  1925. 
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COMMENCEMENT  '64 


a  family  affai?~ 


To  the  solemn  strains  of  Brahm's  "Academic 
Festival  Overture,"  the  1197  degree  candidates 
marched  slowly  into  the  Indoor  Stadium  as  the 
University's  112th  commencement  exercises  got  under- 
way on  Monday,  June  1.  First  came  the  bachelor  of 
arts  candidates,  some  555  strong  followed  by  46  bache- 
lors of  science,  87  engineers  and  54  nurses.  Then  came 
the  graduate  and  professional  degree  candidates  who  in- 
cluded 70  bachelors  of  divinity,  75  bachelors  of  laws. 
84  doctors  of  medicine,  58  masters  of  arts  and  80  doc- 
tors of  philosophy.  In  smaller  groups  there  were  candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees  in  nursing,  teaching,  educa- 
tion, science  theology,  forestry  and,  for  the  first  time  at 
Duke,  nine  candidates  for  the  master  of  hospital  admin- 
istration degree. 

As  they  walked  to  their  places  there  was  a  rising 
swell  of  pride  and  appreciation  from  the  crowd  of 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  children,  and 
sweethearts.  Cameras  clicked  and  flashbulbs  flashed. 
Graduates  scanned  the  crowd  banks  for  their  special 
people.  Families  exchanged  glances  and  beamed  with 
pride.    Commencement  '64  was  a  family  affair. 

It  was  a  family  affair  in  still  another  sense  too,  for 
President  Knight,  presiding  over  his  first  commence- 
ment, had  given  the  baccalaureate  sermon  the  day  be- 
fore and  the  commencement  speaker  had  been  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  Duke's  own  distinguished  faculty 
members. 

Dr.  Calvin  Bryce  Hoover,  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
of  Economics,  and  faculty  member  since  1925  was  the 
speaker.  His  address,  "The  privilege  of  a  College  De- 
gree: Then  and  Now,"  was  a  closely  reasoned  and  well 
documented  contrast  between  world  conditions  today 
and  when  he  received  his  degree  over  forty  years  ago. 
As  President  Knight  conferred  the  degrees  he  took 
special  note  of  the  87  bachelor  of  arts  candidates  who 
were  also  receiving  teaching  certificates  by  asking  them 
to  stand  and  be  recognized.  Then  nature  took  a  hand 
when  the  masters  of  theology  degrees  were  awarded  by 
applauding  with  a  tremendous  thunder  clap,  perfectly 
timed  with  the  audience  applause. 
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Honorary  degrees  were  awarded  to  an  outstanding 
group  of  educators  and  leaders.  From  left  to  right,  Dr. 
William  F.  Twaddell  '26,  Brown  University  faculty 
member,  Doctor  of  Literature;  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Shannon. 
A.M.  '41,  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Doc- 
tor of  Laws;  Bunyan  S.  Womble  '04,  L  '06,  attorney 
and  former  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Doctor 
of  Laws;  Germaine  Bree,  permanent  member  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Institute  for  Research  in  the 
Humanities,  Doctor  of  Humanities;  and  Dr.  Deryl  Hart, 
surgeon  and  President  Emeritus  of  the  University,  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.  In  addition,  the  University  awarded  its 
first  posthumous  honorary  degree,  a  Doctor  of  Science, 
to  the  late  Dr.  James  Franck,  Nobel  prize-winning 
physicist  and  resident  of  Durham  until  his  death  last 
month.  Also,  (below)  special  recognition  was  given  to 
the  graduates  receiving  teaching  certificates. 


COMMENCEMENT  '64  .  .  .  continued 


"Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
Mi  ritrovai  per  una  selva  oscura, 
Che  la  diritta  via  era  smarrita." 

Dante,  Divine  Comedy, 
Inferno,  Canto  I,  Line  1. 

Using  these  lines  from  Dante  to  supplement  the 
Psalmist's  lesson  for  Commencement  Sunday 
morning,  President  Douglas  M.  Knight  preached  a 
masterful  baccalaureate  sermon  that  challenged  the 
graduates  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

Citing  Dante's  lines  as  among  the  "most  abrupt, 
shocking  and  spiritually  revealing  that  have  ever  been 
written,"  Dr.  Knight  translated  them  something  like 
this:  "Midway  in  the  highway  of  our  life,  I  came  to 
myself  in  a  dark  wood,  for  the  straight  road  was  lost." 
He  showed  that  both  the  Psalmist  and  Dante  started 
with  the  same  basic  conviction  about  man,  that  "he  is  a 


creature  of  recurrent,  inescapable  darkness,  uncertainty, 
bafflement." 

Dr.  Knight  pointed  out  that  the  process  of  self- 
illumination  that  Dante  undergoes  in  his  poem  is  central 
to  any  sound  idea  of  education.  It  not  only  makes  us 
ask  where  we  are  and  where  we  should  go,  but  it  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  the  most  immemorial  question  of 
all:  "What  does  my  life  mean?"  And  so,  Dr.  Knight 
said,  "the  Divine  Comedy  deals  with  the  great  question, 
not  only  for  formal  religion  but  for  the  human  intellect 
as  well:  and  it  is,  of  course,  so  important  that  only  chil- 
dren, great  saints,  and  very  great  artists  dare  to  deal 
with  it  directly  at  all." 

He  urged  the  graduates  to  seek  understanding  and 
suggested  that,  just  as  Virgil  and  Beatrice  were  Dante's 
guides,  Eruditio  and  Religio  (in  keeping  with  the  Uni- 
versity's motto  and  tradition)  might  be  their  guides 
through  life.  And,  in  closing,  he  read  the  169th  Psalm 
which  begins:  "Let  my  cry  come  before  thee,  O  Lord; 
give  me  understanding  according  to  thy  word!" 


ALUMNI  LECTURES— SERIES  VI 


"Latin  America  in  Ferment" 


Despite  their  poverty,  Latin  Americans  have  "a 
very  low  estimate  of  physical  labor — of  work," 
stated  the  Reverend  Robert  P.  Hyatt,  who  as 
associate  director  of  religious  life  at  the  University  has 
led  groups  of  Duke  students  on  work  missions  to  Nica- 
ragua for  the  past  two  summers. 


Speaking  as  one  of  the  four  members  on  the  panel 
of  1964  Alumni  Lecture  series,  Mr.  Hyatt  went  on  to 
say  that  "the  Church  in  Nicaragua,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  has  failed  to  capture  the  loyalty  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  intellectuals  and  university  students."  He 
told  of  one  young  missionary  who  commented  that  the 
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The  Rev.  Robert  P.  Hyatt  (left) 
with  panel  moderator  Dr.  Robert 
Smith  behind  him,  discusses  the 
moral  and  religious  problems  he  en- 
countered in  Latin  America.  And, 
at  right,  Dr.  E.  Croft  Long  details 
the  medical  and  health  issues  of  the 
region  as  Dean  Alan  Manchester 
listens  attentively. 
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Protestant  Church  of  the  United  States  had  exported  its 
worst  brand  of  ethics  to  Nicaragua,  whereupon  another 
missionary  corrected  him  saying,  "the  Church  has  ex- 
ported its  worst  brand  of  religion  and  no  ethics  at  all." 

"In  these  remarks  there  is  cause  for  concern  and 
even  alarm,"  Mr.  Hyatt  declared.  "But  there  is  also 
cause  for  hope,  because  they  were  made  by  two  young, 
well-trained  and  intellectually  alert  missionaries  who 
have  a  new  vision  of  the  Church's  task  in  20th  century 
Latin  America." 

Other  members  of  the  panel  were  retiring  Trinity 
College  Dean  Alan  K.  Manchester;  Dr.  E.  Croft  Long, 
associate  professor  of  physiology;  and  Dr.  Robert  Smith, 
professor  of  economics  and  moderator  of  the  panel.  All 
have  travelled  extensively  in  Latin  America  and  are 
experts  on  various  phases  of  the  region. 

Dr.  Manchester,  a  historian,  warned  that:  "If  Latin 
Americans  cannot  be  persuaded  that  social  and  econom- 
ic development  is  possible  under  a  system  of  freedom, 
they  will  inevitably  be  propelled  toward  radical  and 
totalitarian  revolutions  of  the  Cuban  type." 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  talk,  asserted  that  Latin  Americans' 
rising  expectations  should  include  "not  only  more  cal- 
ories and  antibiotics  but  also  the  eradication  of  illitera- 
cy the  elimination  of  corruption  in  business  and  govern- 
ment,  the   restoration   of   civil   liberties    and   equality 


before  the  law,  and  the  outlawing  of  violence  as  an  in- 
strument of  political  change."  All  of  these  things,  he 
concluded,  were  the  "necessary  ingredients  of  a  lasting 
social  revolution." 

Dr.  Long,  a  physician  who  visited  several  Central 
American  countries  last  winter,  described  some  of  their 
acute  health  problems.  He  predicted,  however,  that, 
"Within  the  foreseeable  future  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
yaws,  leprosy  and  tuberculosis  will  be  entirely  or  al- 
most entirely  eradicated."  Then,  he  added,  they  will 
be  able  to  place  "greater  emphasis  on  chronic  diseases 
and  environmental  health." 

However,  Dr.  Long  warned,  "Decreased  infant 
mortality  will  result  in  a  greater  population  increase  un- 
less family  planning  arrangements  are  made  available 
and  acceptable  within  Latin  America."  One  note  of 
hope  in  this  connection,  he  said,  was  "evidence  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  reconsidering  its  traditional  approach 
to  these  problems." 

There  was  a  lively  discussion  period  following  the 
lectures  in  which  many  alumni  participated.  Then  Dr. 
Long  showed  a  fascinating  color  film,  "Stairway  to 
Progress"  which  he  had  produced  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Latin  America.  It  was  a  graphic  depiction  of  many  of 
the  problems  that  the  panel  had  been  discussing,  and 
emphasized  that  area's  needs. 
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Alumni  Reunion 
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The  annual  golf  tournament  was  one  of  the  most 

popular  events  of  busy  Reunion  Weekend  that 

brought   together  alumni  from   near   and 

far.     Other  events  included  the  alumni  lectures, 

campus  tours,  the  Hoof  'n'  Horn  show,  the 

general  alumni  dinner,  and  class  breakfasts  and 

luncheons.     The  children  also  enjoyed  themselves, 

as  the  young  miss  (below)  at  the  '33-36  class 

breakfast  in  the  Great  Hall. 
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President  Knight  greets  members  of  the  Half  Century 
club  as  they  inducted  members  from  the  Class  of  '14. 


The  Class  of  '39  held  their  Silver  Anniversary  reunion 
at  a  dimly  lit,  but  very  gay,  buffet  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 


From  all  parts  of  the  country  and  even  abroad,  from 
various  walks  of  life,  and  from  almost  all  the 
classes,  alumni  converged  on  the  Duke  campus  for  the 
annual  Reunion  Weekend,  May  29th  to  June  1st.  And 
it  was  a  busy  and  exciting  weekend  for  all  of  them. 

The  alumnus  from  the  earliest  class  represented 
was  Ottis  L.  Green,  Sr.,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1897 
from  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  And  coming  from 
the  greatest  distance  was  Mrs.  Maurice  P.  Holsinger 
(M.  Lucille  Hall)  '33  from  New  Delhi,  India.     Alto- 


gether registration  was  around  the  500  mark,  and  many 
brought  their  children  with  them. 

Many  alumni  who  had  not  visited  the  campus  in 
recent  years  were  astonished  at  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  University,  and  took  full  advantage  of  the 
bus  tours  available.  In  addition,  they  heard  Duke 
faculty  members  lecture  on  the  problems  of  Latin 
America,  viewed  exhibits  of  Classical  Greek  art  in  the 
library  and  of  modern  prints  in  the  alumni  lobby.  It 
was  a  refreshing  experience  for  all  attending. 


Girls  from  the  Hoof  'n'  Horn  show  "Can-Can"  break  up   the   General  Alumni  Dinner  pursued   by   gendarmes. 


DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


New  Trustees  for  Duke 

In  his  commencement  address  to 
this  year's  graduating  class,  Dr. 
Calvin  B.  Hoover  told  them  he  felt 
it  inappropriate  to  address  them  as 
future  leaders  and  cautioned  them 
against  thinking  of  themselves  in  that 
way.  "If  you  hint,"  he  said,  "to  any- 
one else  that  you  are  grooming  your- 
self for  leadership,  you  will  be  con- 
sidered the  insufferable  prig  which 
you  would  be." 

Dr.  Hoover  was  dead  right,  for 
whether  leaders  are  born  or  made 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ac- 
colade comes  after  the  fact,  not  be- 
fore. And  rightly  so,  for  there  are 
few  things  more  difficult  in  this  world 
than  being  a  good  and  successful 
leader.  And  yet  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  few  things  more  important 
and  necessary  to  our  society. 

The  wisdom  and  deep  appreciation 
for  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  Duke 
Indenture  which  stipulates  that  the 
University  should,  "secure  for  its  of- 
ficers, trustees,  and  faculty  men  of 
such  outstanding  character,  ability 
and  vision  as  will  insure  its  attaining 
and  maintaining  a  place  of  real  leader- 
ship in  the  educational  world  .  .  ." 

Obviously  then,  the  four  men  just 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  had  to 
meet  two  exacting  tests.  First  the 
test  of  true  leadership,  which  comes 
only  in  the  tough  arena  of  life,  and 
second  the  high  standards  of  James 
B.  Duke. 

The  new  trustees  are  Henry  E. 
Rauch,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Burlington  Industries;  Charles  B. 
Wade,  Jr.  '38,  vice  president  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company;  Walter 
M.  Upchurch  '31,  LLB  '36,  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Shell  Companies 
Foundation;  and  George  M.  Ivey,  Sr. 
'20,  president  of  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co. 
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Henry  E.  Rauch  came  from  Boston, 
and  grew  up  in  New  England's  highly 
competitive  textile  industry  which 
had,  thanks  to  Samuel  Slater,  sup- 
planted slaves  and  rum  as  the  area's 
big  industry  back  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century.  But  the  twentieth 
century  was  a  different  story  for  the 
once  proud  New  England  business. 
More  and  more  the  industry  was  mov- 
ing south,  and  though  Henry  Rauch 
had  climbed  from  controller  to  execu- 
tive vice  president  at  the  American 
Thread  Company,  the  big  challenges 
lay  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 
So,  in  1952,  Henry  Rauch  came  to 
Greensboro  and  Burlington  Industries 
where  he  became  first  controller,  then 
executive  vice  president,  then  senior 
vice  president,  then  director,  and,  in 
1962,  chairman  of  the  board. 

No  stranger  to  Duke,  Henry  Rauch 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Parents 
of  Students  Committee,  and  his  son, 
Dudley,  received  his  A.B.  Degree 
from  Duke  in  1963. 

Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.  comes  by  his 
Duke  affiliation  more  directly.  He  is 
the  second  of  three  generations  in  his 
family  to  attend  Duke.  His  father  is 
an  alumnus,  and  Ruth,  the  eldest  of 
his  three  children,  will  be  a  freshman 
at  the  University  this  fall. 

An  active  civic  and  community 
leader,  Mr.  Wade  represented  Gov- 
ernor Terry  Sanford  as  chief  of  the 
North  Carolina  Travel  Mission  to 
Europe  in  1962.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Commission  of  Winston-Salem, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  the 
Historic  Bath  Commission,  the  Caro- 
linas  United  Community  Services,  and 
the  Winston-Salem  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Walter  M.  Upchurch  is  a  former 
Durham  resident  who  holds  two  de- 


grees from  the  University,  the  A.B. 
and  the  LL.B.  After  receiving  his 
law  degree  in  1936,  Mr.  Upchurch 
held  several  administrative  positions 
at  the  University  up  until  World  War 
II  when  he  went  to  work  for  the  Shell 
Oil  Company. 

In  1954,  Mr.  Upchurch  was  asked 
to  assist  the  managements  of  the 
various  Shell  companies  in  the  United 
States  with  their  programs  of  dona- 
tions to  civic  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  their  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities,  and  was  elected  secretary 
and  chief  staff  officer  of  the  Shell 
Companies  Foundation.  He  was 
elected  a  vice  president  and  a  director 
of  the  Foundation  in  1961  and  a  year 
later  became  a  member  of  the  Foun- 
dation's executive  committee  and 
senior  vice  president. 

George  M.  Ivey,  Sr.  has  served 
Duke  University  in  a  number  of  ways 
since  his  graduation  in  1920.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Fund  10th 
Anniversary  Campaign  in  1957,  and 
earlier  had  been  chairman  of  the  1951 
Duke  Development  Campaign  in 
Mecklenburg  County.  An  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Mecklenburg  County  Duke 
Alumni  Association,  he  served  as  its 
president  in  1927-28.  Both  of  his  two 
children  are  Duke  alumni. 

Mr.  Ivey  is  one  of  North  Carolina's 
most  outstanding  business,  civic  and 
church  leaders.  His  list  of  offices  and 
accomplishments  through  the  years  is 
long  and  impressive.  He  was  honored 
as  Charlotte's  "Man  of  the  Year"  in 
1947  in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
civic  enterprises.  He  also  has  been 
honored  as  Man  of  the  Year  of  the 
Carolinas'  YMCA,  has  been  elected 
to  the  South's  Hall  of  Fame  for  the 
Living. 

The  new  trustees  will  assume  office 
next  January  when  they  will  replace 
retiring   trustees    Josh    L.    Home    of 
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Members  of  the  NROTC  Class  of  1944  returned  for  their  20th  anniversary  and  presented  a  bronze  plaque  to   Trinity 
College  Dean  Alan  K.  Manchester  (center),  in  honor  of  their  classmates  who  had  lost  their  lives  in    World   War  II. 


Rocky  Mount,  K.  C.  Towe  of  Con- 
necticut, B.  S.  Womble  of  Winston- 
Salem,  and  R.  A.  Mayer  of  Charlotte. 

More  New  Deans 

But  leadership  must  also  come  from 
within  the  University,  and  so  it  does 
with  two  new  appointments  at  the 
School  of  Medicine. 

Joining  Dr.  William  G.  Anlyan 
when  he  becomes  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  on  July  1,  will  be  two  new  as- 
sistant deans:  Dr.  E.  Croft  Long  to 
take  charge  of  medical  student  affairs 
and  Dr.  Herbert  O.  Sieker  to  coordi- 
nate educational  affairs. 

Dr.  Long,  an  Englishman,  earned 
his  medical  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  the 
University  of  London.  Before  com- 
ing to  Duke  in  1956  he  was  clinical 
assistant  and  lecturer  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  in  London.  Here  he  holds 
the  academic  rank  of  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  pharmacology 
and  associate  in  pediatrics. 

Dr.  Sieker,  a  Missourian,  studied  at 


Miami  University  and  Washington 
University  before  coming  to  Duke  for 
his  internship  and  residency  training. 
A  member  of  the  faculty  since  1954, 
he  is  also  professor  of  medicine. 

Two  New  Chairffien 

Another  change  at  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter is  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Bayard  Carter  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
department  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
professorial  duties. 

Dr.  Roy  T.  Parker,  Jr.,  a  native 
North  Carolinian,  will  assume  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  that  department 
and  also  full  professor  on  July  1.  Dr. 
Parker,  a  graduate  of  UNC  and  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  joined  the 
Duke  faculty  in  1954. 

Far  removed  from  the  clinical  at- 
mosphere of  the  Medical  Center  still 
another  change  will  take  place  on 
July  1,  when  Dr.  John  M.  Fein  be- 
comes chairman  of  the  department  of 
romance  languages. 


Succeeding  Dr.  Gifford  Davis  who 
will  return  to  full  time  teaching.  Dr. 
Fein,  who  was  promoted  to  full  pro- 
fessor last  year,  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  Spanish  Ameri- 
can literature  and  author  of  the  book 
Modernism  in  Chilean  Literature:  The 
Second  Period. 

New  Duke  Books 

Bennet,  Walter  H.  a.m.  '35,  ph.d. 
'40  (political  science):  American 
Theories  of  Federalism  (University 
of  Alabama  Press,  $5.95). 
Cassels,  Louis  '42:  Christian  Primer: 
Adult  Answers  to  Basic  Questions 
About  the  Christian  Faith  (Double- 
day,  $2.95). 

Tischendorf,  Alfred,  late  assistant 
professor  of  history,  and  Parks,  E. 
Taylor,  editors:  The  Diary  and  Jour- 
nal of  Richard  Clough  Anderson,  Jr., 
1814-1826  (Duke  Press,  $7.50). 
Unger,  Maurice  A.  '40,  ll.b.  '46, 
and  Wolf,  Harold  A.:  Personal  Fi- 
nance (Allyn  and  Bacon). 
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SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC 

DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 


T 


Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 


Southeast  for  Over  Seventy-nine  Years 


You  get 'Blue  Chip' service 
with  'Blue  Chip'  insurance 

. . .  and  it's  low  in  net  cost,  too 
Maybe  you've  noticed  him— a  man  in  your  community  sporting  a  blue 
chip.  That  blue  chip  in  his  lapel  is  more  than  mere  decoration.  It 
distinguishes  the  agent  of  Connecticut  Mutual ...  a  life  insurance  career 
man,  trained  to  give  you  wise  guidance  and  the  most  for  your  money 
in  family  protection,  personal  retirement  programs,  business  insurance, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Another  Blue  Chip  plus:  he  represents  a  118-year-old  company  whose 
record  of  higher  dividends  has  meant  lower  net  cost  for  its  policyholders. 
Discuss  your  life  insurance  with  the  man  with  the  CML  Blue  Chip. 
He'll  give  you  nothing  less  than  Blue  Chip  service! 

"Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  •   HARTFORD  AND  300  CITIES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  CML 

Frank  H.   Alexander,  Jr.   '53,   Jacksonville,   Fla. 

David  E.  Bain  '51,  Buffalo 

William  D.  Beaty  '57,  Raleigh 

George  D.  Davis,  CLU  '37,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU  '37,  Baltimore 

De  Forest  Hoge  '46,   New  York  City 

Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU  '47,  Charlotte 

Earle  H.  McKeever  '52,  Home  Office 

J.  Kimball  Watson  '54,  Raleigh 


The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


THAD    SPARKS 


New  alumni  officers  elected  during  Reunion  Weekend  are,  from  left  to  right,  W.  Horace  Corbett  '38,  chairman  of  the 
National  Council;  Thomas  F.  Hewitt  '28,  vice  chairman;  William  F.  Franck,  Jr.  '39,  president  of  the  General  Alumni  As- 
sociation; Clifford  W.  Perry  '36,  vice  president;  and  R.  E.  Ferguson  '38,  vice  president.    They  will  serve  during  the  next  year. 


NEW  COUNCIL  OFFICERS 

New  officers  were  elected  for  the 
Duke  University  National  Council  on 
Reunion  Weekend.  They  will  serve 
during  the  1964-65  year. 

Elected  to  the  position  of  chairman 
was  W.  Horace  Corbett  '38,  a  partner 
in  the  Corbett  Package  Company  of 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  He  suc- 
ceeds Clifford  W.  Perry  '36  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Corbett  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Council  during  1963-64. 

Thomas  F.  Hewitt  '28  of  Kinston, 
North  Carolina  was  elected  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Council.  Mr.  Hewitt  is 
with  La  Roque  &  Hewitt,  an  insurance 
and  real  estate  firm. 

Elected  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Council  were:  J.  Chisman 
Hanes  '30,  LL.B.  '33  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  Ray  J.  Tysor  '21   of  Greens- 


boro, North  Carolina;  and  P.  J.  Baugh. 
Jr.,  '54  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
Elected  members-at-large  were:  Mr. 
Hewitt;  John  C.  Ager  E.E.  '39  of  At- 
lanta, Georgia;  William  F.  Womble 
'37,  LL.B.  '39  of  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina;  Louise  Sellars  Gilles- 
pie (Mrs.  John  H.)  '33  of  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  Hanes. 

NEW  ALUMNI  OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association  held  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  West  Campus  Union 
on  May  30,  William  F.  Franck,  Jr., 
'39  of  Martinsville,  Virginia  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Franck,  president  of  the  Sale 
Knitting  Company,  Inc.,  has  long  been 
active  in  University  and  alumni  af- 
fairs and  is  past  chairman  of  the 
National  Council.     He  succeeds  Leon 


S.  Ivey  '26  of  Hickory,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Vice  presidents  elected  were:  R.  E. 
Ferguson  '38,  a  partner  and  general 
manager  of  Industrial  Supply  Com- 
pany in  Clinton,  South  Carolina;  and 
Clifford  W.  Perry  '36,  treasurer  and 
director  of  the  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills 
in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
Both  men  have  served  as  chairmen  of 
the  National  Council.  Elected  as 
alumni  representative  to  the  Duke 
University  Athletic  Council  was  Waite 
C.  Hamrick,  Jr.,  '33  of  Gaffney, 
South  Carolina. 

Re-elected  to  the  University's  board 
of  trustees  were  the  following:  C.  P. 
Bowles  '28,  A.M.  '31,  B.D.  '32  of 
Charlotte;  N.  E.  Edgerton  '21  of 
Raleigh;  Amos  R.  Kearns  '27  of  High 
Point;  and  P.  Huber  Hanes,  Jr.  of 
Winston-Salem. 
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The  Silver  Anniversary  Gift  of  the 
Class  of  1939  was  presented  to  Duke 
President  Douglas  M.  Knight  at  the 
Association  meeting.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  John  Forlines  '39 
of  Granite  Falls,  North  Carolina,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Anniversary  Gift 
Program.  He  reported  a  total  amount 
of  $37,969.10  from  295  members  of 
the  class. 

It  was  also  announced  that  anni- 
versary gifts  of  all  25th  and  10th  year 
reunion  classes  of  all  the  University's 
schools  and  colleges  had  reached  a 
grand  total  of  $70,970.15. 

LOYALTY  FUND  REPORT 

The  1963-64  Loyalty  Fund  has  al- 
ready surpassed  the  record  number  of 
dollars  and  donors  reported  in  last 
year's  campaign.  It  was  announced  at 
both  the  National  Council  and  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association  meetings 
that,  to  date,  $530,029.58  has  been 
received  from  14,125  donors.  The 
report  was  made  at  the  Council  meet- 
ing by  R.  E.  Ferguson  '38  and  at  the 
General  Alumni  dinner  by  Clifford  W. 
Perry  '36,  both  of  whom  substituted 
for  Charles  S.  Rhyne  '34,  LLB  '37, 
LLD  '58,  chairman  of  the  Loyalty 
Fund  Advisory  Committee.  Mr. 
Rhyne  was  unable  to  attend  because 
of  a  pressing  business  engagement  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Perry  stated 
that  with  approximately  30  days  re- 
maining in  this  year's  campaign  the 
Loyalty  Fund  seemed  certain  to  reach 
its  goals  of  $550,000  from  14,500 
donors. 

Law  School  Alumni  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Law 
School  Alumni  Association  was  held 
on  May  2  in  connection  with  Duke 
Law  Day  1964. 

Carl  Horn,  Jr.  '42,  LLB  '47  pre- 
sided over  the  luncheon  at  which  Dean 
E.  R.  Latty,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Law,  made  a  "State  of  the  Law 
School"  address.  New  officers  of  the 
Law  School  Alumni  Council  elected 
at  the  meeting,  include:  Alvin  O. 
Moore  LLB  '36,  President;  Charles 
H.  Young  '35,  LLB  '39,  Vice  presi- 
dent; John  D.  Johnston  '54,  LLB  '56, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  and  Council 
Members  (terms  to  expire  in   1967): 


Basil  L.  Whitener  LLB  '37;  J.  Chisman 
Hanes  '30,  LLB  '33;  A.  Vernon  Car- 
nahan  LLB  '42;  and  Russell  R.  Robin- 
son '54,  LLB  '56. 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

The  Greensboro  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation sponsored  a  panel  discussion 
which  featured  Miss  Mary  Grace  Wil- 
son, Dean  of  Undergraduate  Women, 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Cox,  Dean  of  Under- 
graduate Men,  and  Mr.  William  L. 
Brinkley.  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions.  The  dinner  meeting  was 
held  on  May  14  at  the  Greensboro 
Country  Club.  Following  a  presenta- 
tion by  each  panelist  the  floor  was 
opened  to  questions  from  the  audience. 
Richard  Maxwell  BSCE  '55  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  Mr.  Roger 
L.  Marshall,  '42,  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs;  Mr.  William  B.  Jennings,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  Loyalty  Fund  Pro- 
grams; and  Mr.  Laney  Funderburk, 
Executive  Secretary  for  Class  and 
Club  Programs  also  attend  the  meet- 
ing. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Greater  Washington  Duke  Club 
sponsored  the  Third  Annual  Spring 
Cocktail  Party  on  Saturday,  May  16, 
in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building.  Approximately  200 
alumni,  parents  of  students  and  friends 
were  present  for  the  occasion. 

New  officers  of  the  club  elected  by 
mailed  ballot,  include:  William  W. 
Werber  '53,  President;  Luther  J.  Car- 
ter '51,  Vice  president  (D.C. ):  Brian 
C.  Miller  '61,  Vice  president  (Md.); 
Charles  Taliaferro  "Terry"  Lindsay, 
Jr.  BSCE  '58,  Vice  president  (Va.); 
John  W.  "Jack"  Pettit  '57,  Treasurer; 
Sara  J.  Harrison  '63,  Secretary;  Laura 
E.  Carver  '63,  Secretary  (D.C);  Re- 
becca Ann  Mills  Bradford  (Mrs.  Wm. 
H.)  '63,  Secretary  (Md.);  Janice 
Medley  Sherman  (Mrs.  Russell  E.) 
'60,  Secretary  (Va.). 

Upcoming  activities  will  include  a 
reception  for  new  students  in  late  sum- 
mer; an  Open  House  following  the 
Duke-Navy  Football  Game  on  No- 
vember 14;  and  the  Annual  Dinner 
Meeting  in  September. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

The  Third  Annual   Coaches'   Hud- 


dle for  Charlotte  Area  Duke  alumni 
was  held  on  Monday,  May  18.  The 
full  day  of  activities  included  a  round 
of  golf  with  alumni,  coaches,  and 
sports  writers  at  the  Charlotte  Country 
Club.  A  Barbecue  Dinner  was  held 
at  the  Starlight  Room  of  Ovens  Audi- 
torium. Duke  Athletic  Association  of- 
ficials participating  included:  Messrs. 
Cameron,  Murray,  Bubas,  Parker, 
Lewis,  and  James.  Mr.  John  L.  Frye 
and  Mr.  Laney  Funderburk  repre- 
sented the  Alumni  Department. 

Chairman  for  this  year's  Huddle 
was  Roy  L.  Smart  '44;  Committee 
Members  included:  Louis  Rose  '52, 
Assistant  Chairman;  George  Fesper- 
man  '54,  Ticket  Chairman;  Charlie 
Lucas  '61,  Treasurer;  and  Benner 
Crigler  '50,  ex  officio,  President  of  the 
Charlotte   Duke   Alumni   Association. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  President 
of  Duke  University,  was  guest  speaker 
at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Atlanta 
Duke  Alumni  Association,  held  at  the 
Atlanta  Commerce  Club  on  May  19. 
Mrs.  Knight  and  Roger  L.  Marshall, 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  were  also 
present.  More  than  125  alumni  and 
friends  were  present. 

Officers  of  the  Association  include: 
Louis  W.  McLennan  '51,  President; 
Erwin  H.  Baumer  '57,  Vice  president; 
Alexander  E.  Wilson  III  '59,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; and  Nancy  Ann  Hoot 
Roe  (Mrs.  Wm.  G.)  '61,  Alumnae 
Council  Representative. 

Burlington,  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Rhine,  Director  of 
the  Duke  University  Parapsychology 
Laboratory,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alamance 
County  Duke  Alumni  Association, 
held  on  May  28  at  the  Burlington 
Holiday  Inn.  More  than  55  alumni 
and  friends  attended.  Ellen  Mc- 
Masters  Jordan  '53  and  Ben  E.  Jor- 
dan, Jr.  '51,  served  as  Co-Presidents 
of  the  Association  during  the  past 
year.  Newly  elected  officers  include: 
R.  Thomas  Hobbs  '42,  President; 
Charles  V.  Bryant  BD  '61,  Vice  presi- 
dent; Mary  Alice  McDonald  '51, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  and  Alta  Stone 
Russell  (Mrs.  Leon)  '23,  Alumnae 
Council  Representative. 
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NOTES 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT    reunion:     commencement     1965 

Junius  H.  Rose  '13,  President 
Box  405 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Beale  J.  Faucette  '10,  AM  '11  has 
retired  and  is  living  in  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C. 

Charles  D.  Gray  '11  of  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  is  president  of  Gray  &  Daniel, 
Inc.,  textile  selling  agents. 

In  the  spring  Thomas  C.  Hoyle,  Sr., 
'94  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  was  honored 
by  The  Methodist  Board  of  Publications 
for  his  60  years  of  service  with  the 
organization  and  for  his  leadership  of  the 
North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate, 
weekly  publication  for  the  state  Meth- 
odists. 


'19 


next  reunion:  1969 


Annie  Lou  Beavers  Neal  (Mrs. 
John  W.)  of  Durham  retired  this  year 
as  a  teacher  at  Northern  High  School  in 
Durham  County. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


On  March  1,  Kelly  L.  Elmore  (PhD 
'31)  retired  from  his  position  with  TVA's 
National  Fertilizer  Development  Center. 
As  chief  of  the  fundamental  research 
branch  for  some  20  years,  he  gained 
worldwide  recognition  for  himself  and 
the  work  to  which  he  was  so  devoted. 
Dr.  Elmore  lives  in  Sheffield,  Ala. 

C.  B.  Houck  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  repre- 
sented Duke  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  of  Roanoke  College  on  April 
25. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


Herminia  Haynes  Aiken  (Mrs. 
Ernest  M.)  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  was 
selected  by  the  District  Mothers'  Asso- 
ciation as  the  1964  District  of  Columbia 
Mother  of  the  Year.  Sponsored  by  the 
Women's  Society  of  Christian  Service  of 
Wesley  Methodist  Church,  she  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  May 
3-8,  when  the  American  Mother  of  1964 
was  chosen  from  the  State  mothers. 

Henry  Belk.  editor  of  the  Goldsboro, 


N.  C,  News-Argus,  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Sanford  as  one  of  six 
persons  to  the  Governor's  Executive 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


W.  J.  Bullock,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Kannapolis,  N.  C,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Interstate  As- 
sociation of  YMCAs. 

On  April  10  L.  Stacy  Weaver  was  in- 
augurated as  first  president  of  the  Meth- 
odist College,  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  which 
opened  in  1960  and  graduated  its  first 
class  this  year. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


A.  H.  (Bus)  Borland  (LLB  '31), 
Durham  attorney,  is  president  of  the  14th 
Judicial  Bar  Association,  representing 
some  90  licensed  attorneys  in  Durham 
County.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Durham  County  Selective  Service  Board. 
Mrs.  Borland  is  the  former  Zelle  Wil- 
liams '31. 

Mayor  Stan  R.  Brookshtre  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  has  been  given  the  1964 
silver  medallion  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  for  his 
work  to  better  race  relations.  He  was 
cited  at  a  Brotherhood  Week  banquet  in 
February. 
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next  reunion:   1965 


John  M.  Gregory,  Jr.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  been  named  managing  director 
of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Amos  N.  Johnson  of  Garland, 
N.  C,  has  been  named  president-elect 
of  the  American  Academy  of  General 
Practice,  the  second  largest  Medical  As- 
sociation in  the  United  States.  He  is 
currently  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  national  group 
and  has  been  on  the  board  since   1961. 
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next  reunion:  1965 


On  May  1  Edward  L.  Beall  became 
pastor  of  The  American  Community 
Church,  an  international  interdenomina- 
tional church  in  the  industrial  center  of 
Valencia,  Venezuela.  One  of  his  class- 
mates, Hal  Grimes  Smith  (Mrs.  Irvtn), 
also  lives  in  Valencia. 

"Spring,"  a  composition  by  Richard 
C.  Pettigrew  PhD  of  the  English  de- 
partment of  Carson  Newman  College, 
Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  has  been  judged  as 


the    best    poem    in    a    recent    issue    of 
LYRIC,  a  book  of  poetry. 
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next  reunion:   1965 


James  S.  Heizer,  President 
1320  Arnette  Ave. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
T.    Herbert   Minga   BD,   minister   of 
White   Rock   Methodist   Church,   Dallas, 
Texas,   received   the  Doctor  of   Divinity 
degree  from  Southwestern  University  at 
its  spring  Commencement. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1965 


Dr.  W.  Brewster  Snow,  President 
600  Belvidere  Ave. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Joe  Croson,  president  of  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Orlando, 
Fla.,  was  named  "Man  of  the  Week"  in 
the  March  8  issue  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
Florida  Magazine.  He  is  described  as 
"a  hard  driving  man  who — as  president 
of  the  $140  million  institution,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Industrial  Development 
Corp.  of  Florida,  past  president  of  half 
a  dozen  organizations  and  member  or 
director  of  a  dozen  more — doesn't  have 
much  time  for  small  talk."  Mrs.  Croson 
was  Mary  Brown  '31,  and  they  have  a 
married  son  and  daughter,  and  one 
grandson. 

J.  Berkley  Wilson  LLB,  an  attorney 
of  Indianola,  Iowa,  represented  Duke  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  president  of 
Simpson  College  on  April  5  in  his  home 
town. 
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NEXT   REUNION:     1969 


Hugh  Q.  Alexander  (L  '36)  is  chief 
counsel  for  the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Pratt  Dale,  II  (AM  '34, 
PhD  '41)  is  professor  of  history  at 
Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.  He 
is  also  interested  in  farming. 

Donald  A.  Kuykendall  is  medical 
sales  representative  for  Bard-Parker  di- 
vision of  Becton-Dickinson  Company  of 
Rutherford,  N.  J.     He  lives  in  Teaneck. 

WrLLiAM  D.  McDowell  is  a  dentist 
in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Aldine  Arnold  Macklem  (Mrs. 
Dean)  RN  makes  her  home  in  Oakville, 
Ontario,  Canada.  She  has  the  BS  in 
Nursing  Education,  magna  cum  laude, 
from  Duquesne  University. 

34  next  reunion:   1969 

William  E.  Apple,  Ir.,  of  Greensboro, 
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N.  C,  is  district  manager  of  Duke  Power 
Company. 

John  W.  LeMaistre  PhD,  associate 
director  of  the  chemical  research  de- 
partment at  Atlas  Chemical  Industries, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  was  a  representative 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society's  di- 
vision of  carbohydrate  chemistry  on  the 
Society's  national  council  which  met  in 
April. 

William  R.  Lybrook  (LLB  '37),  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company  of  Winston-Salem, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Edgar  Tufts 
Memorial  Association,  which  comprises 
the  Charles  A.  Cannon,  Jr.  Memorial 
Hospital,  Grandfather  Home  of  Children 
and  Lees-McRae  College,  all  in  Banner 
Elk,  N.  C. 


Lacey,   investment   firm    of   Washington. 
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NEXT   REUNION:     1969 


Charles  D.  Beatty  (R  '38),  who  is 
out  of  the  Navy,  is  assistant  minister  of 
Towson  Methodist  Church,  Towson,  Md., 
and  his  wife,  Carolin  Riefle  Beatty, 
is  working  in  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brary system.  They  are  living  in  Balti- 
more. 

F.  Rodman  Landon  is  a  pediatrician 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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next  reunion:   1969 


Wilson  C.  Everhart,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School,  practices  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  is  also 
clinical  assistant  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  Hahnemann  Medical 
School. 

State  Rep.  Sneed  High  of  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor  as  State  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Stanley  P.  Meyerson  (LLB  '39)  is 
a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Hatcher, 
Meyerson,  Oxford  &  Orvin  formed 
recently  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Currently  chair- 
man of  the  Tax  Committee  of  the  At- 
lanta Bar  Association  and  co-chairman 
of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association  Tax  Com- 
mittee, he  is  also  serving  as  a  member 
of  both  the  Section  of  Taxation  and  of 
the  Corporate  Probate  and  Trust  Law 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Cmdr.  Charles  E.  Swan  USN  (re- 
tired) has  been  appointed  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Mitchell,  Carroll  & 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Charles  H.  (Nick)  Nickerson  CE  is 
vice  president  of  C.  H.  Nickerson  & 
Company,  constructors  of  Torrington, 
Conn.  He  and  his  wife  have  four  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

Robert  S.  Tate,  Jr.,  BD,  senior  min- 
ister of  First  Methodist  Church,  Austin, 
Texas,  received  the  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  from  Southwestern  University  this 
spring. 
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silver  anniversary:    1965 


Nevin  Stetler,  President 
Wyndham  Hills 
York,  Pa. 
Jane  Roberg  AM  (PhD  '42)  of  Silver 
Spring.  Md.,  is  a  physicist  for  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory  at  White  Oak. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


Alice  Harwood  is  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent, personnel  department,  of  Harris 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  Chicago. 

Ralph  G.  Taylor,  deputy  director  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  Alaskan 
Region,  has  been  nominated  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  by 
President  Johnson. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Robert 
M.  Lester,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Lester,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  on  April  26.  Named  Robert 
Brooks  DeBarros. 
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next  reunion:   1967 


Charles  A.  Gomer  is  district  sales 
manager  for  Inland  Steel  Products,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md. 

W.  M.  MacLachlan,  Jr.,  CE,  who  has 
been  with  Barton-Malow  Company,  gen- 
eral contractors  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  since 
1946,  has  recently  been  named  chief 
estimator.  He  and  his  wife,  Jean  Gross 
MacLachlan  '41,  have  two  children  and 
live  in  Beverly  Hills,  Mich. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


Delbert  L.  Achuff,  who  was  or- 
dained to  the  Priesthood  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  on  March  14,  is  vicar  of  Saint 
lohn's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Caruthersville,  Mo. 

William  M.  Alston,  a  native  of  Hen- 
derson, N.  C,  is  director  of  the  North 
German  offices  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  with  headquarters  in  Hamburg. 


His  wife  was  born  in  Berlin  and  grew  up 
in  Austria,  his  son  was  born  in  Vienna, 
and  his   daughter   in   the   United   States. 

Wendell  N.  Lockwood,  industrial  re- 
lations manager  for  the  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  plant  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co..  Davi- 
son Chemical  Division,  was  transferred 
on  April  1  to  employee  and  public  rela- 
tions work  with  Nuclear  Fuel  Services, 
Inc.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.,  a  subsidiary  of 
W.  R.  Grace  engaged  in  reprocessing  of 
fuel  elements  for  atomic  power  plants. 
He  and  Mrs.  Lockwood  have  two  boys. 

Iohn  A.  Whttesel  BD,  chaplain  at 
Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  is 
president  of  the  Chaplain's  Division, 
American  Protestant  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 

Born: 

Fourth  daughter  to  George  H.  Dun- 
can and  Mrs.  Duncan,  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  on  April  25.  Named  Margaret 
loslin. 
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next  reunion:  1965 


Dr.  Henry  H.  Nicholson,  Jr. 
President 
635  Manning  Drive 
Charlotte  9,  N.  C. 
David  S.  Willis,  Jr.,  is  a  Methodist 
minister  in  Chincoteague,  Va. 

Robert  W.  Zion  ME  has  joined  Perk- 
ins-Goodwin Co.,  of  New  York  as  a 
vice  president.  Previously  he  had  been 
associated  with  Hudson  Pulp  and  Paper 
Corp.,  and  Berles  Carton  Company. 
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next  reunion:  1965 


H.  Kenneth  Smith,  President 
1045  Englewood  Drive 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thomas  B.  Ferguson  MD  (BSM  '47), 
Elizabeth  Shanley  Ferguson  '47.  and 
their  three  children  have  moved  from 
Tampa,  Fla.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dr. 
Ferguson  is  Clinical  Professor  of  Tho- 
racic Surgery  at  Washington  University 
Medical   School   and  Barnes   Hospital. 

William  K.  Hohlstein  and  Cath- 
erine Redgrave  Hohlstein,  who  have 
three  children,  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
is  assistant  cashier  of  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Atlanta. 

Wallace  H.  McCown  (LLB  '48)  was 
elected  governor  of  District  771  of  Ro- 
tary International  at  the  Golden  anni- 
versary conference  of  Rotary  in  North 
Carolina  in  March.  A  resident  of  Man- 
teo,  N.  C,  he  practices  law  there  with 
his  wife,  Sue  Vick  McCown  LLB  '50. 

Harry  M.  Weir  is  executive  director 
of  Cliff  Towers  Nursing   and   Convales- 
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D.  Bruce  Mansfield  ll.b.  '33  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Ohio  Edison 
Company    with    headquarters    in    Akron. 


William  J.  Miller,  Jr.  b.s.  '55,  vice 
president  of  engineering  of  Catalin 
Corporation   recently   elected   a   director. 


Henry  R.  Nolte,  Jr.  '47  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
general  counsel  of  Ford  Motor  Company. 


cent  Center,  Dallas,  Texas.  Prior  to 
taking  this  position  in  January,  he  was 
consultant  for  the  state  of  Florida  and 
administrator  for  the  Seminole  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Born: 
Third    child    and    first    daughter    to 
Wesley  S.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Camp 
Hill,  Pa.,  on  April   11.     Named  Frances 
Lynn. 


'46 


NEXT  REUNION:    1965 


Virginia  Suiter  Gavin  (Mrs.  W.  E.) 
President 
626  Redding  Road 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 
Herbert  Collins  AM  is  a  professor 
of  sociology  and  anthropology  at  N.  C. 
State  College,  Raleigh. 

Jack  R.  Snow,  Jr.,  of  Anaheim,  Calif., 
is  a  microbiologist.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  daughters  and  a  son. 


'47 


next  reunion:  1968 


Ernest  K.  Friedli  ME  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  assistant 
for  memory  manufacturing  by  IBM.  In 
this  position  he  will  be  responsible  for 
coordination  of  all  ferrite  core  programs, 
which  are  designated  for  production  in 
Kingston. 

Bevley  Dan  Holt  ME  of  Milan, 
Tenn..  was  awarded  the  MD  degree  from 
the   University   of  Tennessee   in   March. 

Charles  G.  Monnett,  Jr.,  sales  man- 
ager for  General  Metals,  Inc.,  of  Greens- 
boro. N.  C,  will  serve  as  president  of 
the  local  Lions  Club  for   1964-65. 


Robert  J.  Morris  is  executive  vice 
president  of  British-American  Insurance 
Co.,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters   in  Nassau. 

William  M.  Owen,  Foreign  Service 
Officer,  has  been  nominated  for  promo- 
tion by  President  Johnson  and  has  re- 
cently gone  to  Manila  to  assume  his 
duties  as  Political  Officer. 

Sam  L.  Rice,  Jr.,  president  of  The 
Rice  Grain  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is 
the  president  of  the  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers  National  Association. 
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next  reunion:   1968 


E.  P.  Bethune,  formerly  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  leaf  department. 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  named  assistant 
factory  manager. 

Edward  J.  Gurney  LLM,  a  native  of 
New  England,  moved  to  Florida  16  years 
ago  and  began  practicing  law.  He  has 
since  been  elected  as  Republican  repre- 
sentative to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Florida  district  in 
which  Cape  Kennedy  is  located. 

W.  Casper  Holroyd,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Wake  County  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation, has  again  earned  membership 
in  the  Million  Dollar  Round  Table,  the 
life  insurance  industry's  elite  international 
organization  of  million-dollar-a-year 
sales  producers.  He  represents  Penn 
Mutual. 

Walter  H.  Puterbaugh  (PhD  '53) 
of  Greenville,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  North   Carolina.   Greensboro. 


He,  his  wife  and  three  children  will  move 
to  Greensboro  in  September. 

Jack  H.  Quaritius  has  been  elected 
president  and  treasurer  of  Peninsular 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Previously  executive  vice  president, 
he  joined  the  company  as  an  agent  in 
1951,  held  several  executive  posts  and 
was  elected  a  director  in  1957.  Mrs. 
Quaritius  is  the  former  Frances  Kidder. 

Wm.  Henry  Smith,  Roberta  Miller 
Smith,  and  their  three  children  live  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  where  Mr.  Smith  is 
superintendent  of  Prototype  Mill:  Deer- 
ing-Milliken  Research  Corp. 
Born: 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Eleanor  Mims  Newell  and  William 
B.  Newell  CE,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on 
April  30.     Named  Cornelia  Sample. 
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next  reunion:  1968 


McRobert  T.  Daniel  is  a  CPA  with 
A.  M.  Pullen  &  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
sons. 

James  C.  Drumm,  a  native  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  has  been  made  vice  president 
of  sales  for  Meinecke  and  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more, distributors  of  equipment  and 
supplies  to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 

Laurence  F.  Lee,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
chairman  and  president  of  Peninsular 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer.  His  wife  is  Ruth 
Womble  Lee. 

During  the  past  nine  months,  Delford 
L.  Stickel  (MD  '53),  assistant  professor 
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of  surgery  at  Duke,  has  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  His 
work,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  and  the  Markle 
Foundation,  has  been  concerned  with 
the  transplantation  of  tissues  and  organs 
and  with  antibody  reactions  which  hinder 
such  procedures. 


'52 


NEXT  REUNION:    1966 
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next  reunion:   1966 


Betty  E.  Callaham,  adult  consultant 
of  the  South  Carolina  State  Library 
Board,  represented  South  Carolina  as  one 
of  288  librarians  in  the  United  States 
selected  to  staff  Library /USA,  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association's  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  Her  appoint- 
ment was  for  six  weeks,  from  April  8 
through  May   19. 

In  March  Major  Kenneth  G.  Gould 
(MD  '54)  received  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  physiology  from  Ohio  State 
University.  Married  to  the  former  Joan 
Crowell  '53,  he  and  his  family  will  go 
to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  July  where  he 
will  be  chief  of  the  pulmonary  disease 
service  at  Wilford  Hall  USAF  Hospital. 
Lackland  AFB. 

Jane  S.  Kirk,  recently  designated  pro- 
gram secretary  at  the  Navy  YMCA,  New- 
port, R.  I.,  is  the  first  woman  to  serve  in 
this  capacity  in  Newport  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  the  entire  YMCA  or- 
ganization. Her  advancement  to  the  po- 
sition was  the  result  of  outstanding  work 
in  the  field. 

W.  M.  Pierce.  Jr.,  is  with  Taylor  Gas 
Company,  Ltd.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

William  E.  Scott  ME  has  been  made 
manager  of  contractor  sales  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  General  Products  Division, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Norma  Lee  Little  '49. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


Burt  H.  Moore,  formerly  with  the 
hospital  of  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  Charleston,  has  become  assist- 
ant administrator  of  finances  at  the 
Greenville,  S.  C,  General  Hospital. 
Married: 

Ann  Bullock  Case  to  Earl  K.  Becht 
on  April  24.     Residence:  Jackson,  N.  C. 
Born: 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Barbara  May  McNeely  (Mrs.  C.  C, 
Jr.)  and  Mr.  McNeely,  Burlington, 
N.  C,  on  March  19.  Named  Nancy 
Annette. 

A  daughter  to  Robert  S.  Raisch  and 
Mrs.  Raisch,  Lathrup  Village,  Mich.,  on 
March  6.    Named  Laura  Simpson. 


Benjamin  A.  Cavaliere.  Jr.,  lives  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  is  a  contract  spe- 
cialist, procurement  office,  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  NASA.  He  has 
two  daughters. 

Benjamin  C.  Ivey  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Peoples  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 

L.  Merritt  Jones  of  the  Stock  Fire 
and  Casualty  Insurance  Field  Club  of 
North  Carolina  received  the  Insurance 
Information  Institute's  1963  Fieldman  of 
the  Year  Award  in  the  southeastern  re- 
gion. He  is  special  agent  for  Aetna 
Insurance  Company  in  Raleigh. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Thomas  H.  Edelblute,  Jr., 
ME  and  Mrs.  Edelblute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  March  7.     Named  David  Kuhn. 
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next  reunion:   1969 


George  A.  Lenox  III  and  his  family, 
which  includes  three  sons,  are  living  in 
Lake  Forest,  111.,  having  recently  moved 
there  from  New  Jersey.  He  is  in  charge 
of  the  women's  wear  office  for  Klopman 
Mills,  a  division  of  Burlington  Industries, 
in  Chicago. 

Norman  Rosenbaum  was  appointed 
an  instructor  in  the  department  of  anes- 
thesia at  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  when  he 
completed  his  residency  there  on  Feb.  1. 
He,  his  wife,  son  and  daughter  make  their 
home  in  Mountain  View. 
Born 

A  daughter  to  John  N.  Duncan,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Duncan,  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
March  26.     Named  Jean  Leigh. 

Third  son  to  Conley  K.  Hinrichs 
BD  and  Mrs.  Hinrichs,  Elsie,  Nebr.,  on 
Jan.   19.     Named  Joel  Kurt. 

Second  son  to  Cecil  E.  Spearman, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Spearman,  Decatur,  Ga., 
on  April  16.    Named  Steven  Thomas. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Edward 
L.  Williams  and  Mollie  Nelson  Wil- 
liams '54,  Evanston,  III.,  in  January. 
Named  Gretchen  Kristi. 
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next  reunion:    1969 


Claire  Frank  Angle  (Mrs.  Robert 
B.),  the  mother  of  three  young  sons,  is 
also  a  part-time  graduate  assistant  in  the 
English  department  at  the  University  of 
North    Carolina — Greensboro. 

John  A.  Baima,  Jr.,  a  sales  repre- 
sentative for  Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corp., 


lives  in  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

William  M.  Bartlett  CE,  his  wife 
and  three  children  have  moved  to  Win- 
netka.  111.,  where  he  is  assistant  plant 
superintendent  of  the  Felsenthal  Plastics 
Division  of  J.  L.  Clark  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Chicago.  Formerly  he  was 
at  the  home  office  in  Rockford. 

Horace  E.  (Ted)  Beacham,  Jr.,  grad- 
uated from  law  school  in  1960  and  since 
has  opened  his  own  office  to  practice  in 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Kendred  L.  Bryant,  Jr.,  EE  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  is  senior  engineer  for  E.  I. 
DuPont  DeNemours.  He  has  a  boy  and 
two  girls. 

Joseph  P.  Bunn  (MD  '57),  a  pedi- 
atrician in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  is  married 
to  Nelle  Carter  Bunn  AM  '55,  and 
they  have  three  girls. 

Gordon  W.  Clapp,  public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  is  also  vice  president,  East- 
ern Region,  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association.  He  and  his 
wife,  Pauline  Pope  Clapp  '55,  have 
three  daughters. 

Joseph  H.  Healey  ME  of  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  L,  is  an  account  representative 
for  IBM.  He  and  Mrs.  Healey  have  two 
daughters. 

Margaret  Knights  Hultsch  (Mrs. 
Roland),  who  received  the  Master's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1964,  is  national  editor  of  the  Alpha  Phi 
fraternity  alumnae  magazine  and  the 
Stephens  College  alumnae  magazine. 
She  and  her  husband,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  live  in  Columbia. 

Paula  Levin  Kjpnis  (Mrs.  David)  of 
Richmond  Heights.  Mo.,  is  the  wife  of 
a  physician  and  the  mother  of  three 
children. 

Richard    Umstead,    who    became    an 

Associate  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries  in 

January,    has    been    appointed    assistant 

actuary  of  State  Capital  Life  in  Raleigh. 

Born: 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Margit 
Triska  Cannon  and  Robert  L.  Cannon 
'56,  Vienna,  Va.,  on  April  1.  Named 
Robert  Milchrist,  II. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Fred 
H.  Else  and  Dallas  Ann  Ritter  Else 
'56,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  on  March  27. 
Named  Fred  Hememway,  Jr. 

Twin  sons  to  R.  Calvin  Holland  CE 
and  Mrs.  Holland.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on 
Feb.  22.  Named  Kenneth  Todd  and 
Richard  Stanley. 

Second  child  and  son  to  Hans  Karl 
Kandlbinder  AM  and  Mrs.  Kandlbinder, 
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Frank  Thompson  Lamb  '48,  vice  mayor 
for  the  past  two  years,  became  mayor 
of    Rochester,    New    York    in    January. 


Kenneth  G.  Younger  '49,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc. 


Frederick  P.  Brooks,  Jr.  '53  was  recent- 
ly hailed  as  a  major  contributor  to  the 
development  of  IBM's  new  system/360. 


Antwerp,  Belgium,  on  April  13.     Named 
Markus  Christian. 

A  son  to  Charlotte  Thel  Belland 
Vinton  (Mrs.  Don)  and  Mr.  Vinton, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  April  5.  Named 
Frederick  Louis. 


'55 


tenth  reunion:   1965 


Dr.  Thorne  S.  Winter  III,  President 
40  Laurel  Avenue 
Wellesley  Hills  81,  Mass. 

After  two  years  in  service,  Franklin 
P.  Dalton  (MD  '60)  and  Jo  Ann 
Baughan  Dalton  BSN  '57,  MSN  '60, 
have  returned  to  Durham  and  Duke  Hos- 
pital, where  Dr.  Dalton  will  be  a  fellow 
and  resident  for  the  next  three  years. 

Professor  Charles  W.  Estus  BD  (AM 
'60)  of  Drew  University,  Madison,  N.  J., 
represented  Duke  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  president  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary on  April  10. 

Fayette  P.  Grose  is  a  senior  at  Bex- 
ley  Hall,  an  Episcopal  seminary  which  is 
the  divinity  school  of  Kenyon  College. 
He  and  his  wife,  Anne  Nicholson 
Grose  '58,  live  in  Gambier,  Ohio. 

During  the  past  year  Herman  Postma 
and  Patricia  Dunigan  Postma  '60  have 
been  in  Utrecht,  The  Netherlands,  while 
he  has  conducted  research  at  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Fundamental  Investigation 
of  Matter,  Laboratory  for  Plasma  Phys- 
ics, at  Jutphaas.  They  wdl  return  to 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  this  fall,  and  Mr. 
Postma  will  resume  his  work  as  a  phys- 
icist with  the  thermonuclear  division  of 
Union  Carbide. 

Thomas  B.  Stockton  BD,  pastor  of 


First  Methodist  Church,  Reidsville,  N.  C, 
received  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Distinguished  Service  Award  in 
January.  President  of  the  Reidsville 
Ministerial  Association  and  the  Greens- 
boro District  Ministerial  Association,  he 
was  the  only  North  Carolina  minister 
and  one  of  30  in  the  United  States  chosen 
for  the  Evangelistic  Mission  to  Brazil 
in  1962. 

Born: 
Second  son  to  John  Furman  Herring, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Herring,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
on  April  10.    Named  Robert  Neill. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


Robert  G.  Burnham  of  Houston, 
Texas,  is  in  the  sales  division  of  Gaylord 
Container.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 

William  E.  Forehand,  Jr.,  works  as 
a  grants  management  specialist  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md.  He,  his  wife  and  small 
daughter  live  in  Rockville. 

G.  Edward  McLellan  is  manager  of 
industrial  relations  for  Union  Electric 
Steel  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bernard  Rineberg  (MD  '60),  who 
has  been  the  post  surgeon  at  Camp  Pick- 
ett, Va.,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
relieved  from  active  duty  and  has  re- 
sumed his  residency  at  Barnes  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  is  married  and  has 
a  young  daughter. 

Clark  D.  Stull,  Jr.,  of  Villanova, 
Pa.,  is  assistant  sales  manager  in  charge 
of  service  for  the  ice  cream  department 
of  Sealtest  Foods.     He  coordinates  serv- 


ices for  the  Philadelphia  district. 
Married: 

Paul  W.  Cherry  to  Diana  Butler  on 
Dec.   22.     Residence:    Jacksonville,   Fla. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Jerry  M.  Alex- 
ander (BD  '59)  and  Margaret  Hicks 
Alexander  '58,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on 
April  6.    Named  John  Kent. 

A  son  to  John  A.  Haslem  and  Mrs. 
Haslem,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on  April 
16.     Named  Jeffrey  Andrew. 

A  son  to  Barbara  Hatcher  Poole 
(Mrs.  J.  Gregory,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Poole, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  May  9. 

A  daughter  to  Lt.  David  Taylor 
Rogers  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Norfolk,  Va., 
on  March  20.     Named  Carolyn  Jean. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


Laughton  L.  Corr  BD  is  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Stuart,  Va., 
having  moved  there  from  Danville,  Va. 

Theodore  C.  Littler  is  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Sheridan  Motor  Inn,  New 
York  City. 

Marianna  Lyon  Meredith,  Howard 
P.  Meredith,  Jr.,  EE,  and  their  two 
children  have  moved  to  Winter  Haven, 
Fla.  Mr.  Meredith  is  an  electrical  fore- 
man for  International  Minerals  and 
Chemical  Corp.,  Bartow. 
Married : 

John  Lee  Long  to  Diane  Julia  O'Cal- 
laghan  on  April  11.  Residence:  Santos, 
Brazil. 

Born: 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Bernard 
Blaney  and  Etta  Lou  Apple  Blaney 
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'56  (MEd  '60),  Durham,  N.  C,  on  April 
17.     Named  Timothy  Keith. 

First  child  and  son  to  Dorothy  Cobb 
Jones  (Mrs.  Bruce  W.)  and  Mr.  Jones, 
Petersburg,  111.,  on  Dec.  11.  Named 
Timothy  Frederick. 

A  son  to  Lyndon  K.  Jordan,  Jr., 
(MD  '61)  and  Beverly  Brooks  Jordan 
BSN  '62,  Beale  AFB,  Calif.,  in  April. 
Named  Lyndon  Kirkman,  III. 

A  son  to  Alvin  B.  Starnes,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Starnes,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  March  26. 
Named  Alvin,  III. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Roger 
W.  Tatem  EE  and  Mary  McCormick 
Tatem,  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  July  31, 
1963.     Named  Andrew  David. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Burwell  A.  (Bucky)  Allen,  Jr.,  of 
Durham  has  joined  the  staff  of  First 
Union  National  Bank  and  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  commercial  department. 
He  is  married  and  has  one  daughter. 

Ralph  W.  Barnes,  Jr.,  EE  was  in 
graduate  school  at  Purdue  University 
during  the  spring. 

Nellie  May  Beetham  AM  (PhD  '62) 
is  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Stark  of  Pinecrest, 
Calif.    She  is  a  forest  ecologist. 

Richard  D.  Wuensch  of  Wayne,  N.  J., 
joined    the    systems    engineering    section 
of  Esso  on  Feb.  10  after  working  for  six 
years  with  General  Precision. 
Married: 

Grace  J.  Alston  to  Charles  Edward 
Glass  on  May  9. 

Born: 

A  daughter  to  Mary  Louise  Dowell 
Stevenson  (Mrs.  J.  R.)  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Penang,  Malaya,  on  Sept.  28. 
Named  Alexandra  Helen. 

A  son  to  Wade  Scott  Weems  (MD 
'62)  and  Mrs.  Weems,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  March  21.     Named  Wade  Scott,  Jr. 
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next  reunion:    1969 


Ralph  H.  Clinard  EE  is  doing  re- 
search for  Texaco  in  Richmond,  Va.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  daughters. 

Charles  B.  Duke,  a  theoretical  physi- 
cist with  a  PhD  degree  from  Princeton, 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  General  Electric 
Research  Laboratory,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Julian  Juergensmeyer  (LLB  '63)  is 
an  associate  of  Squire,  Sanders  &  Demp- 
sey  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  F.  Mullen,  Jr.  MEd  of  War- 
ren, Pa.,  is  an  economics  teacher  in  the 
Warren  Area  High  School. 

Alexander  E.  Wilson,  III  has  become 
a   partner    in   the    law    firm    of   Wilson, 


Branch,  Barwick  and  Vandiver,  Atlanta, 

Ga.,   and  Gary  C.   Furin  LLB   '63   has 

been  made  an  associate  in  the  same  firm. 

Born: 

Second  son  to  Thomas  E.  Enck  and 
Judith  McFaddin  Enck,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
on  Aug.  16.    Named  Thomas  Philip. 

A  son  to  Barbour  H.  Flewellen  BD 
and  Mrs.  Flewellen,  Temple  Terrace, 
Fla.,  on  March  2.  Named  Kevin 
Richard. 

First  child  and  son  to  Phyllis  Ann 
Stevens  Self  (Mrs.  Charles  E.)  and 
Mr.  Self,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  13. 
Named  Timothy  Charles. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Lewis  N.  Terry  (MD  '62)  and  Betsy 
Schoenly  Terry  BSN  '60,  Gales  Ferry, 
Conn.,  on  April  11.  Named  Ann  Vir- 
ginia. 
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next  reunion:    1970 


Diana  Gault  Cockcroft  (Mrs.  An- 
thony) of  New  York  City  works  for 
Hammer  Art  Galleries  and  her  husband 
is  with  Esso  International. 

Charles  A.  Crocco,  Jr.,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  Law  School  last  year 
and,  after  taking  the  New  York  bar, 
served  for  six  months  in  the  Army,  is 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Shearman 
&  Sterling,  New  York  City. 

Stuart  E.  Dow  of  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y., 
is  a  sales  representative  for  Braniff  Air- 
lines in  New  York  City. 

Martha  Hammond  Hart  (Mrs.  Loyal 
M.)  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  a  service  repre- 
sentative for  Mountain  States  T  &  T. 

George  W.  Jett  is  attending  the 
George  Washington  University  night  law 
school  and  is  working  full  time  for  the 
Defense  Department.  Married  to  the 
former  Mary  Beddoe,  he  and  his  family, 
which  includes  three  children,  live  in 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

John  Keith,  Jr..  is  associate  pastor 
of  Temple  Baptist  Church,  Durham. 

Carl  Krupp,  manager  for  the  Phila- 
delphia office  of  Gudebrod  Bros.  Silk  Co., 
Inc.,  is  married  and  lives  in  Willingboro, 
N.  J.     He  has  one  son. 

Marvin  D.  Musselwhite,  Jr.  (LLB 
'63)  is  an  associate  in  the  law  firm  of 
Poyner,  Geraghty,  Hartsfield  &  Town- 
send,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

George  L.  Scheper,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  English  department  at  Prince- 
ton, expects  to  receive  his  PhD  in  1965. 

James  W.  Turner,  Jr.  (MD  '64)  and 
Evelyn  Havens  Turner  BSN  '63,  who 
were  married  on  June  22,  1963,  will 
move  from  Durham  to  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
in   July.     Jim   will   intern   next    year   at 


Barnes   Memorial   Hospital  in  St.   Louis. 

Roswell  F.  Vaughan,  III  and  Judith 
Huck  Vaughan  are  residing  in  Houston, 
Texas,  where  he  is  managing  the  cor- 
porate finance  department  of  Rauscher, 
Pierce  and  Company,  Inc.,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Jay  F.  Wilks  received  his  law  degree 
from  Washington  and  Lee  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  Bongel,  Bongel  and  Bongel  of 
Portsmouth,  Va.  He,  his  wife  and  small 
son  live  in  Churchland. 
Married: 

Cornelia  Dianne  Hewitt  to  Gurney 
Thomas  Hood  on  May  2.  Residence: 
Fremont,  N.  C. 

Born: 

A  daughter  to  Billy  M.  Carden  (BD 
'63)  and  Mrs.  Carden,  Hillsboro,  N.  C, 
on  April  15.     Named  Lisa  Joyce. 

First  child  and  son  to  J.  Edwin  King 
and  Mrs.  King.  Boulder,  Colo.,  on  Oct. 
21.    Named  David  Rhodes. 

A  daughter  to  June  Moore  Warren 
(Mrs.  D.  T.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Warren, 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  on  March  26. 
Named  Kathryn  Elizabeth. 
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next  reunion:   1967 


Stephan  R.  Cavior  AM  (PhD  '63) 
is  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at 
State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo. 

Justin  Haruyama  BD  is  a  Methodist 
missionary  in  Japan,  working  in  the 
southernmost  island  of  Kyushu  from  his 
home  in  Kagoshima.  He  and  Mrs.  Haru- 
yama have  two  sons,  ages  three  and  one. 

Edward  Theodore  McCormick,  Jr., 
is  a  field  underwriter  for  Mutual  of  New 
York  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  McCurdy  is  working  for  a 
PhD  in  philosophy  of  religion  at  Prince- 
ton, and  his  wife,  Margaret  Yoder  Mc- 
Curdy, is  assisting  the  Methodist  chap- 
lain there. 

Patricia  A.  Reed  is  Mrs.  James  A. 
Knecht  of  Elk  Grove  Village,  111. 

A.    Jack   Wilson    III    is   associate   di- 
rector  of  religious   life    at   Duke,   while 
completing  work  for  the  BD  degree. 
Married: 

Everett  Lee  Arnold,  Jr.,  to  Priscilla 
Jane  Koontz  on  April  11.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Margaret  W.  McLarty  to  Kenneth 
A.  Byrd  '62  on  April  3.  Residence: 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jean 
Relfe  Edwards  Carr  (Mrs.  G.  Paul) 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Carr,  Bethesda.  Md..  on 
July  25.     Named  Elizabeth  Relfe. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  James  F. 
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Whitmore  ME  and  Patty  Zipperer 
WraiMORE  BSN  '62,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
on  Jan.   11.     Named  Donna  Lee. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  F.  Leigh 
Winslow  CE  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  on  May  1.  Named  Ruby 
Leslie. 
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first  reunion:   1967 


Wannamaker  Hardin,  Jr.,  completed 
work  for  the  Master's  degree  in  ac- 
counting at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
February  and  started  teaching  at  Duke 
immediately. 

Ethel  Hollow  ay  Law  (Mrs.  Ken- 
neth G.),  was  married  in  1960  and 
transferred  to  Oglethorpe  University, 
Atlanta,  while  her  husband  finished  his 
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degree  in  industrial  management  at 
Georgia  Tech.  A  sixth  grade  teacher  in 
southern  Delaware  during  1962-63,  she 
is  now  a  busy  housewife  and  mother  of 
two  boys.     They  live  in  Selbyville,  Del. 

Susan  Browne  Moody  and  Gary  Lee 
Wilson,  who  were  married  in  August, 
1962,  live  in  Arlington,  Va.  A  graduate 
of  Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Gary  is  em- 
ployed by  Checchi  &  Company  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Add  Penfield,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  athletic  information  at  Duke 
for  the  past  six  years,  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Columbia,  S.  C,  State. 

Robert  E.  Whitmore  EE  has  com- 
pleted his  two  years  active  duty  in  the 
Navy,  and  has  entered  the  University  of 
Kentucky  Business  Graduate  School  to 
work  toward  an  MBA  degree. 
Married: 

Rosalind  L.  Abercrombie  MAT  to 
Ralph  L.  Shields  MD  on  March  21. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Linda  Christine  Earle  MAT  to 
Michael  Duncan  on  March  14.  Resi- 
dence:  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Janet  Sue  Gornto  to  Robert  R. 
Walter  on  Dec.  21.  Residence:  Prince 
Frederick,  Md. 

John  Milton  Harrington  to  Emily 
Jean  Taylor  on  March  28.  Residence: 
New  Providence,  Tenn. 

Jessica    O.    Richards    to    Edgar    L. 
Townsend.     Residence:    East  Point,   Ga. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Betsy  Crawford  Reed 
(Mrs.  Charles  B.)  BSN  and  Dr.  Reed, 
Luke  AFB,  Ariz.,  on  March  28.  Named 
Mark  Crawford. 
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first  reunion:    1967 


During  the  past  year  Carolyn  Jones 
and  Barbara  Brooke  have  shared  an 
apartment  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where 
Carolyn  studied  on  a  Rotary  Interna- 
tional Fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Geneva  and  The  Institute  of  Higher  In- 
ternational Studies,  and  Barbara  worked 
for  a  life  insurance  company.  Also  ex- 
tensively travelled  by  this  time,  they  ex- 
pect to  return  to  the  States  in  the  fall. 

In  May  Kristen  Wallwork  finished 
the  academic  work  for  a  Master's  degree 
in  biochemistry  at  Columbia  University 
and  shortly  after  went  to  Cairo,  Egypt, 
for  six  months  of  research  on  her  thesis. 
This  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  W.  J.  Darby  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, who  won  the  AM  A  1963  medal  for 
outstanding  work  in  nutrition. 

Elizabeth    D.    Ward    is    a    medical 


secretary  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Boston. 

Married: 

G.  Robert  Bailey,  Jr.,  EE  to  Susan 
Hald  on  April  11.  Residence:  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

Sandra  E.  Brown  to  James  Ling  on 
Sept.  1,  1963.  Residence:  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Constance  Y.  Finfrock  to  Richard 
J.  Galley  on  April  11.  Residence:  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

James  D.  Hagy,  Jr.,  to  Judith  A. 
Moss  '64  on  Feb.  29.  Residence:  West- 
field,  N.  J. 

Caroline  C.  Hilton  to  Edwin  J. 
Perkins  on  April  11.  Residence:  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

James  M.  Richardson,  Jr.,  to  Nell 
Aycock  '65  on  Aug.  24,  1963.  Resi- 
dence:  Houston,  Texas. 

Henry  V.  Stoever  III  MD  to  Anne 
C.  Tilton  on  April  5.  Residence:  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

L.  Stanton  Tuttle  to  June  Warren 
Wall.     Residence:   Gainesville,  Fla. 
Born: 

Second  son  to  Angus  McBryde,  Jr., 
MD  and  Mrs.  McBryde,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  April  27.    Named  John  Peter. 
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Married: 
Sue    Daniel   Wallace    to   Leslie    B. 
Branch  on  March  27.    Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 


'65 


Married: 
Carol    Anne    Hastings    to    Jack   R. 
Sanders      on      Sept.       8.        Residence: 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DEATHS 

John  Bryant  Lane  '95,  a  retired  oil 
dealer  and  past  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Associa- 
tion, died  on  May  3  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Surviving  is  a  daughter,  Percy  Lane 
Hayes  '23,  of  Goldsboro. 

Dennis  E.  Evans  '11,  a  native  and 
life-long  resident  of  Manteo,  N.  C,  died 
on  April  8  following  a  lengthy  illness. 
He  was  a  retired  merchant.  His  wife, 
Mary  Langston  Evans  '32,  survives. 

Wade  T.  Surratt  '15,  an  independent 
manufacturer's  agent  for  several  tobacco 
companies,  died  on  April  12.     He  was  a 
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resident  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  In 
addition  to  Mrs.  Surratt,  two  sons  sur- 
vive, one  of  them  being  John  R.  Surratt 
LLB  '51,  former  mayor  of  Winston. 

George  N.  Earnhardt  '18  died  Feb- 
ruary 2  following  a  heart  attack  in  Pom- 
pano  Beach,  Fla. 

J.  Oscar  Thomas  '21,  retired  mill  ex- 
ecutive of  Leaksville,  N.  C,  died  April 
7.  He  joined  Fieldcrest  Mills  in  1919 
and  served  in  various  capacities,  the  last 
being  employment  manager.  He  was 
past  president  of  the  Caswell-Rocking- 
ham Duke  Alumni  Association,  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Textile  Association 
and  past  vice  president-commander,  De- 
partment of  North  Carolina  American 
Legion.  Surviving  are  Mrs.  Thomas  and 
eight  children,  including  James  K. 
Thomas  '43,  Greensboro;  Bernard  H. 
Thomas  '49  and  Wayne  P.  Thomas  '56 
of  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Carl  G.  Knox  '24  died  unexpectedly 
on  March  24.  A  resident  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  he  was  a  sales  representative 
for  Wm.  S.  Morrell  Company. 

E.  Baxter  Carlton  '25  died  on  April 
7.  He  was  a  native  and  resident  of 
Durham.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
two  daughters,  and  three  sisters,  two 
being  Elizabeth  Carlton  Reed  (Mrs. 
William  F.)  '30  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  and  Mary 
Louise  Carlton  Shaw  (Mrs.  W.  Henry) 
'25  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

William  Henry  Hammond,  Jr.,  '27 
of  Trenton,  N.  C,  died  April  8  follow- 
ing a  lengthy  illness.  He  was  a  former 
mayor  and  alderman  of  Trenton,  a 
Mason,  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  an  automobile  dealer.  His  wife, 
Eliza  Foscue  Hammond  '27,  survives. 

Zula  Green  Burns  '28,  a  native  of 
Rutherfordton  and  a  former  resident  of 
Roxboro,  N.  C,  died  on  April  23  after 
several  months  of  illness.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Lacy  H.  Burns  BD  '37  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  Three  children  sur- 
vive, one  of  them  being  Rebecca  Burns 
Aldridge  (Mrs.  Julian  M.,  Jr.)  '62  of 
Durham. 

Hazel  Ferguson  Troy  '28,  widow  of 
John  C.  Troy  of  Durham,  died  on  April 
22  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  Waynesville,  N.  G,  where  she 
was  making  her  home.  Survivors  in- 
clude two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Louise 
Troy  Flora  '56  of  Macon,  Ga. 


Dr.  Esther  M.  Metzenthin  '29  of 
Lynchburg.  Virginia,  died  on  April  9. 

George  Edward  Turner  '29  of  Lov- 
ettsville,   Va.,   died   on  November    15. 

F.  Jack  Martin  '3 1  of  Richmond,  Va., 
died  on  April  1.  In  addition  to  his 
widow,  a  daughter  and  a  son  survive. 

J.  Franklin  Armstrong  '32  died  on 
March  30  at  the  Veterans  Hospital, 
Oteen,  N.  C.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
of  World  War  II  and  a  former  resident 
of  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Mark  Edwards  LLB  '32  of  Asheville, 
N.  C,  died  on  April  5,  1963.  Survivors 
include  a  son,  Mark  B.  Edwards  '61, 
LLB  '63  of  Charlotte. 

Florence  Rosenstein  Moel  '36.  wife 
of  Leon  A.  Moel  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died 
on  March  6.  She  was  born  and  reared 
in  Durham.  Surviving,  in  addition  to 
her  husband,  are  two  daughters  and  a 
son;  one  brother.  Dr.  A.  Rosenstein  '21 
of  Durham;  and  two  sisters,  Eva  Rosen- 
stein Dave  (Mrs.  Joe)  '21  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  and  Ray  Rosenstein  Lewin  (Mrs. 
George)   '29  of  Durham. 

Samuel  B.  Moyle  '37,  LLB.  LLM  '37 
of  Columbia,  S.  C,  died  in  September, 
1963.  Surviving  are  a  brother,  William 
M.  Moyle  '16,  and  a  sister,  Montee 
Moyle  Maddox  '29. 

Charles  D.  Snipes  '37  of  Greensboro. 
N.  C,  died  on  April  12.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Jones-Snipes  Lumber  Co.,  and 
had  been  active  in  civic  and  religious 
affairs  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Snipes,  a 
daughter  and  a  son  survive. 

Carol  Strauss  Nickerson  '38  and  her 
husband,  Col.  John  C.  Nickerson,  of 
El  Paso,  Texas,  were  killed  instantly  in 
an  automobile  accident  on  March  1. 
They  were  returning  from  a  skiing  week- 
end and  had  their  two  youngest  sons 
with  them.  Although  the  boys  were 
injured,  they  are  recovering.  The  family 
also  includes  a  son  who  is  attending 
Princeton  and  a  daughter  who  was  teach- 
ing in  Missouri. 

Wayne  Weller  MEd  '40  of  Evans- 
ville,  ind.,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  two  years  ago. 

Virginia  Hank  Reed  (Mrs.  David 
R.)  '42  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1963.  She  made  her  home  in 
Paducah,  Ky. 
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Tomorrow,  scientists 
may  discover  the 
cause  of  leukemia. 
But  today 
we  need  your  help. 


The  American  Cancer  Society  is 
devoting  more  research  money  to 
leukemia  than  to  any  other  form 
of  cancer.  Many  different  possi- 
bilities are  being  explored  — 
viruses,  anticancer  drugs,  early 
diagnosis,  immunology,  bone 
marrow  transplantation. 

Progress  is  being  made.  Lives 
are  prolonged  by  many  months, 
sometimes  by  years,  with  drugs 
and  other  therapy.  The  course  of 
leukemia  has  been  slowed  and 
even  temporarily  halted  by  chem- 
icals and  blood  transfusions. 

And  today  there  is  hope.  Many 
research  scientists  believe  that 
the  next  major  breakthrough 
may  be  against  leukemia.  But 
much  more  could  and  should  be 
done -now.  This  will  take  money 
—lots  of  money. 

Your  dollars  will  help 
bring  closer  the  day  of  vic- 
tory. Please  give  gener- 
ously. Mail  your  check  to 
CANCER,  c/o  your  local 
post  office. 
AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
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THAD    SPARKS 


The  deluge  that  hit  during  the  graduation  exercises  and  continued  for  an  hour  after,  provided  the  bottled-up  crowd 
with  a  new  sport — watching  the  more  adventuresome  trying  to  scale  the  muddy  bank  outside  the  Indoor  Stadium. 
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"While 

you're  resting 

go  chop 

some  wood" 


~— &£ 


Over  a  hundred  years  ago  Pleasant  Henderson  Hanes  and  his  brothers 
worked  in  the  fields  on  his  father's  plantation.  When  the  boys  came  in  for 
the  midday  meal  their  mother  would  say,  "Now  you  boys  rest  'til  dinner  is 
ready,  and  while  you're  resting,  go  chop  some  wood." 

This  tradition  of  making  the  extra  effort  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  growth  and  progress  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company.  We  have 
learned  to  make  better  products,  and  to  make  them  more  efficiently,  giv- 
ing the  customer  a  better  value  for  his  money. 

We're  not  through  growing.  Or  improving.  And  we're  looking  forward  to 
the  future  with  confidence,  because  we  intend  to  keep  chopping  wood  .  .  . 
even  while  we're  resting. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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C.n^ar-1'i 


s your taste 


test  flavor  in  cigarettes  today 
i& "  * 
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Are  you  for  a  filter  and  rich  flavor,  too? 


the  Logical  Move  is  EM 


Arc  you  for  a  filter?  L&M  has  a 

modern  filter...a  filter  that's  all-white 
...both  inside  and  outside. 


Are  you  for  rich  flavor?  You  get  the 

good  taste  of  soft-natured,  longer  aged 
tobaccos  from  L&M's  rich-flavor  leaf. 


The  rich-flavor  cigarette  with  a  modern  all- white  filter. 
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4    TW-3ATDUKE 

The  busy  world  of  summertime  at  the  University  was  a  medley 
of  sights  and  sounds  with  as  much  variety  as  a  country  fair  or  a 
circus  midway. 

10    BILL  MURRAY  TALKS  FOOTBALL 

Duke's  head  football  coach  discusses  this  year's  team  in  terms  of 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  speculates  on  the  effects  of  the 
new  substitution  rule. 

14  NEW  LOYALTY  FUND  PLAN 

For  the  first  time,  alumni  will  be  able  to  designate  their  contri- 
butions to  the  Loyalty  Fund  for  their  particular  school  or  college. 

15  17th  ANNUAL  LOYALTY  FUND 

A  special  supplement  giving  the  full  and  final  report  of  the  1963- 
64  Loyalty  Fund  campaign,  the  most  successful  in  the  Uni- 
versity's history. 


27    DUKE  DATELINES 

New  addition  to  the  Medical  Center  begun;  full  professors 
appointed;  business  office  promotions;  and  a  possible  solution 
for  disgruntled  alumni. 

31     ALUMNI  GAZETTE 

Schedule  of  alumni  association  meetings;  alumni  football  get- 
togethers;  and  class  notes. 
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THE  COVER 

It  was  a  gray,  overcast  day,  but  the 
grass  never  looked  better  and  the 
team  prospects  looked  bright  as 
Coach  Murray  surveyed  the  empty 
vastness  of  Duke  Stadium  before 
starting  his  fourteenth  season  at 
Duke.   Photograph  by  Thad  Sparks. 


FOREMAN 


Meet  a  front-line  member  of  GM's  management  team  .  .  .  the  on-the-job 
manager  who  makes  things  go  in  a  General  Motors  plant.  In  his  job,  he  is  a 
man  of  many  talents. 

He  interprets  blueprints,  sketches,  orders,  ideas  .  .  .  and  he  puts  them  into 
action.  He  trains  workers  and  places  them  in  jobs  they  are  best  qualified  for. 
And  he  is  responsible  for  the  performance  and  safety  of  his  men,  as  well  as 
for  the  quality  of  their  work. 

There  are  16,000  foremen  in  GM  ...  a  great  many  of  them  up  from  the  ranks 
of  the  men  they  supervise.  Their  knowledge,  experience  and  judgment  are 
essential  to  General  Motors  progress. 

People— able,  dedicated  people — are  GM's  greatest  asset  .  .  .  and  none  is 
more  important  than  the  foreman,  a  capable,  experienced  member  of  the 
General  Motors  management  team. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE 


Making  Better  Things  For  You 


LETTERS 

TOTHEIEDITORS: 

LAWYERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
Law  School  and  its  work,  and  on  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  my  graduation 
from  the  Duke  Law  School,  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  to  learn  that 
of  all  of  the  graduates  of  that  year, 
only  one  was  intending  to  go  into  the 
general  practice  of  the  law  and 
actually  practice  the  profession  in  the 
courthouses  of  this  country.  I  believe 
the  whole  country  suffers  when  so 
few  of  the  bright  young  lawyers 
choose  to  engage  in  the  traditional 
practice  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  defend- 
ing and  standing  up  for  the  rights  of 
people  in  the  courthouses  of  our  land. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  even  at  the  time 
when  I  graduated  from  the  Duke  Law 
School  in  1937,  most  of  the  brightest 
young  men  in  our  class,  those  who  had 
made  the  best  records,  were  intending 
not  to  engage  in  the  traditional  prac- 
tice of  the  law  of  advocacy  in  defend- 
ing the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
people  of  our  land.  Most  of  them 
were  intending  to  enter  into  that  part 
of  the  practice  with  the  big  businesses 
and  industries  of  our  country,  whose 
interests  were  antagonistic  to  that  of 
the  government. 

In  the  time  when  our  government 
encroaches  more  and  more  upon  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  business 
and  the  business  associations,  either  by 
regulations  or  by  taxes,  I  know  the 
demand  for  legal  talent  to  extricate  the 
corporations  from  their  difficulties, 
and  to  solve  their  problems,  is  very 
heavy.  This  work  probably  offers  to 
the  profession  the  most  lucrative  re- 
wards that  our  profession  has  to  offer. 
However,  I  regret  to  see  a  decline  of 
the  traditional  role  of  the  attorney  in 
advocacy  in  our  courts. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  the 
students  in  the  Duke  Law  School,  who 
intend  to  enter  the  traditional  role 
of  attorneys  in  our  advocacy  system, 
encouraged.  If  the  brightest  graduates 
of  our  law  school  continue  to  take  up 
the  role  of  the  ledger  jockey,  to  extri- 
cate a  tax-dodging  corporation  from 


its  troubles  with  the  government,  I 
believe  our  whole  system  of  justice  and 
the  strength  of  our  people  is  threat- 
ened. The  rights  guaranteed  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Consti- 
tution are  not  self-executing.  These 
rights  are  meaningful  and  effective  only 
when  they  are  made  so  by  the  legal 
profession  which  goes  into  the  court- 
houses all  over  this  land  to  fight  for 
their  survival. 

Davis  Williams  '34,  L  '37 
Munfordville,  Kentucky 


CORRECTION 

A  typographical  troll  crept  into 
our  June  issue  and  made  away  with 
a  "y"  while  we  weren't  looking.  The 
resulting  mischief  was  an  "eight" 
instead  of  an  "eighty",  thereby 
causing  a  substantially  different 
interpretation  of  one  paragraph  in 
Dr.  Calvin  Hoover's  article,  "The 
Privilege  of  a  College  Degree." 
Corrected,  the  sentence  should 
read:  "During  this  period  [1920  to 
1964],  population  has  increased 
about  eighty  per  cent."  Our  apolo- 
gies to  Dr.  Hoover  and  to  our 
readers,  most  of  whom  are  among 
the  missing  72%.    — The  Editors 


Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 

The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


DUKE  POWER 


DUKE  FOOTBALL 

Ticket  Information 

Tickets  for  all  1964  Duke  football 
games  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Duke  University  Athletic  Association. 
When  ordering  by  mail  add  25#  to  each 
order  to  cover  insurance  and  handling. 

Home  Games 

Sept.  26  Virginia  2:00  P.  M.  $4.50 

Oct.  10  Maryland  2:00  P.  M.  4.50 

Oct.  17  N.C.  State  2:00  P.  M.  4.50 

Oct.  31  Georgia  Tech  5.00 

Homecoming  2:00   P.   M. 
(Homecoming    Barbecue    11:30    A.    M.) 

Away  Games 

Sept.  19  South  Carolina  8:00  P.  M.    4.65 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Oct.  3  Tulane  2:00  P.  M.  5.00 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Oct.   24  Army  2:00  P.  M.  5.00 

West  Point,   N.  Y. 

Nov.   7  Wake  Forest  2:00  P.  M.        4.00 
Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 


Nov.  14  Navy  1:30  P.  M. 
Annapolis,   Md. 


5.00 


Nov.  21    U.  N.  C.   1:30  P.  M.  4.50 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Season  Tickets:  Preferred  location  $16.00 
Family  plan:  Season  (adult)  $8.00,  (child) 
$3.00 
Per      game — adult      $2.50, 
child   .75 


Dr.  Olan  L.  Petty,  director  of  the  summer  session  and 
associate  professor  of  education,  coordinates  a  varied 
and  versatile  academic  program  during  the  summer. 


This  JVas 
The  Summer 
That  Was 


Photographs  by  Thad  Sparks  and  James  Wallace 


The  world  of  summer  at  Duke  is  a  world  of  its 
own,  but  if  you  think  it's  a  sleepy  period  of  rest 
and  relaxation,  you  are  very  much  mistaken. 
It  is  true  that  summer  session  enrollment  doesn't 
come  close  to  that  of  winter,  but  in  variety  and 
versatility  it  would  be  hard  to  duplicate.  From  the  pint- 
sized  students  who  inhabit  Coach  Vic  Bubas'  basketball 
clinic  to  the  more  mature  clergymen  studying  in  the 
several  Divinity  School  clinics,  there  is  a  wide  span  of 
age  groups.  In  addition,  of  course,  are  the  many  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  students  continuing  their  pro- 
grams of  study.  There  are  lawyers  and  teachers  of  law, 
Englishmen  and  teachers  of  English,  as  well  as  teachers 
of  other  subjects  here  for  special  courses. 

Just  recapping  the  list  of  conferences  is  a  job  in 
itself.  There  were  special  programs  for  high  school 
teachers  of  science  and  mathematics,  an  earth  science 
workshop  for  elementary  teachers,  conferences  on  such 
topics  as  school  law,  modern  mathematics,  and  elemen- 


tary education.  There  was  the  summer  institute  in  Eng- 
lish, the  summer  center  on  Southern  Asia,  a  Methodist 
course  of  study  school,  and  a  special  course  in  medical 
mycology. 

And  if  this  weren't  enough,  there  were  the  hordes 
of  construction  workers  swarming  over  a  large  section  of 
the  dormitories  as  well  as  the  Divinity  School  building. 
For  summer  is  also  a  time  to  get  ready  for  the  winter 
and  remodeling  present  quarters  is  a  constant  job.  Last 
summer  the  dorms  in  Kilgo  quadrangle  were  renovated, 
this  year  workmen  are  tackling  a  large  section  of  the 
upper  class  dorms.  Similarly,  the  Divinity  School  is 
getting  some  badly  needed  remodeling  and  updating. 
When  this  job  is  finished  it  will  include  the  addition  of 
an  impressive  covered  entrance  to  the  front  of  the 
building. 

The  pictures  on  the  following  pages  will  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  very  busy  summer  Duke  has  had, 
for  that  was  the  summer  that  was. 


Behind  this  idyllic  setting  of  a  summer  coed  making  the  most  of  her  time  for  sun  and  study  lies  the  busy  remodeling 
of  the  Divinity  School  building  which  is  getting  a  much  needed  material  rebirth  inside,  a  new  entrance  outside. 


German  department  chairman  Dr. 
Herman  Salinger  shows  new  faculty 
member  Erica  Arendt  around  the 
language  laboratory.  A  native  of 
Germany,  Mrs.  Arendt  will  be  teach- 
ing undergraduate  courses  this  fall. 


Professor  Robert  Swan's  class  in 
Hindi-Urdu  enjoys  an  Indian  folk 
tale  as  told  by  Mrs.  Tara  Rajan,  of 
Lucknow,  India  (below). 


THIS  IF  AS  THE  SUMMER  THAT  WAS 


continued 


Studytime  and  sun-time  are  combined  by  these  girls  in 
Kilgo  quadrangle,  the  women's  summer  residences 
( above  ) .  Secondary  school  teachers  become  students  in 
the  Summer  Institute  in  Science  and  Mathematics  where 
they  expand  their  knowledge  of  the  biological  and  physi- 
cal sciences  ( left  and  below ) . 


THIS  WAS  THE  SUMMER  'THAT  IF  AS  .  .  .  concluded 


Folksingers  Joe  and  Penny  Aronson  (left)  entertain  as 
part  of  the  summer  series  which  also  included  recitals 
of  classical  music.  While,  below,  workmen  dig  into 
the  job  at  hand  as  they  work  feverishly  to  complete  the 
dormitory  remodeling  job  before  the  students  return  in 
the  fall. 


One  of  the  traditional  landmarks  Duke  couples  remember  is  the  great  oak  tree  near  the  stadium  which  required  some 
emergency  surgery  this  summer  after  being  struck  by  lightning,  but  according  to  experts  will  survive  more  years. 


Bill  Murray  Talks 
FOOTBALL 


Begin?iing  his  fourteenth  season  as  Duke  s  head  football  coach,  Bill  Murray  talks 
candidly  about  the  upcoming  season  and  his  impressions  of  the  team  as  it  looks  today. 


Since  spring  practice  we've  been  hearing  comments 
that  this  fall  Duke  will  have  its  best  football  team  in 
years.  To  find  out  more  about  this  rumor  we  went  to 
see  the  head-man  of  Duke  football,  Coach  Bill  Murray, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought.  Here's  what  he  told  us: 

Any  pre-season  statement  is,  of  course,  absurd  to 
start  with  because  the  success  of  any  season  depends 
on  the  attitude  of  the  team,  and  no  one  can  determine 
what  that  attitude  will  be  until  you've  been  through  it. 
It  is  the  biggest  factor  in  a  successful  campaign  and  you 
can't  really  know  what  it  will  be  until  the  season  is  over, 
or  until  you  are  well  into  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  one  football  team,  eleven 
men,  I  don't  believe  we  have  ever  had  physically  a 
group  of  boys  with  as  much  to  offer.  In  short,  our  first 
team  is  a  fine  looking  crowd  of  tested  performers,  ex- 
perienced men  at  every  place. 

Our  center,  Bob  Davis,  is  a  bi?  fellow — 6'3"  220 
pound  and — a  senior.  Our  two  guards  Fred  Cromartie 
and  J.  V.  McCarthy  are  both  seniors  and  they  are 
around  215  pounds.  At  tackle,  Dan  Lonnon  our 
captain  is  a  220  pound  boy  with  a  lot  of  fire  and  spirit. 
At  the  other  tackle  is  Bill  Jones  who  is  about  the  same 
size  or  a  little  larger,  and  a  letter  man  from  a  year  ago. 
Our  tight  end,  thinking  in  terms  of  offense,  is  Dave 
Burdett,  a  215  pound  senior  of  proven  ability  and  merit. 
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At  the  so-called  swing  end  position,  speaking  offensively 
again,  is  Chuck  Drulis  a  6'2"  210  pound  boy  with  a 
lot  of  speed  and  exceptional  hands. 

Our  quarterback,  an  experienced  player  by  the 
name  of  Scotty  Glacken  was  perhaps  one  of  the  great 
players  in  the  country  a  year  ago,  certainly  one  of  the 
great  sophomores.  He  now  has  a  year's  playing  experi- 
ence behind  him  which  ought  to  be  helpful.  At 
fullback  we  have  Mike  Curtis,  6'2"  215  pounds  with 
remarkable  speed  and  quickness.  And  the  two  half- 
backs, Sonny  Odom  and  Biff  Bracy,  are  both  good  men. 
Bracy  is  a  200  pound  boy  who  has  broken  ten  flat  in  the 
hundred.  He  played  relatively  little  a  year  ago  because 
of  a  pre-season  collar  bone  injury,  but  in  the  final  two 
games  with  Navy  and  North  Carolina,  he  played 
extremely  well. 

The  only  boy  lacking  experience  is  Sonny  Odom  who 
is  the  smallest  boy — about  5'11"  and  190  pounds.  He's 
a  great  athlete  but  was  not  in  school  a  year  ago.  As  a 
sophomore,  at  the  end  of  spring  practice,  we  thought  he 
was  an  outstanding  player.  So,  I  can  say  that  our  first 
team  is  an  exceptionally  fine  group  of  athletes. 

Now  then  our  problem  begins  after  that.  We  do 
have  some  boys  with  real  merit  who  can  back  up  these 
fellows,  but  they  don't  compare  with  the  quality  of  our 
first  group. 

The  substitution  rule  is  going  to  make  a  greater 


impact  on  college  football  this  year  than  we  have  seen 
in  any  year  since  1953.  And  I  think  that  football  this 
year  will  be  more  a  game  of  organization  than  we've 
seen  before,  simply  because  the  rules  permit  free  sub- 
stitution and  many  of  our  opponents  will  organize  them- 
selves into  offensive  and  defensive  platoons.  We  don't 
intend  to  do  that  here  at  the  moment,  because  we  feel 
that  our  first  team  will  be  made  up  largely  of  seniors 
who  are  our  best  players  both  on  offense  and  defense. 
We  will  take  into  consideration  those  who  can  play  both 
ways.  I  think  we  may  try  to  develop  two  other  teams, 
one  to  play  primarily  on  the  offense  and  one  to  play 
primarily  on  the  defense.  It  is  the  area  of  depth  that  we 
have  our  problems.  If  we  can  get  through  the  season 
without  injury,  or  without  loss  of  personnel  for  other 
reasons,  I  think  we  will  have  a  good  season.  I  know  we 
will  have  a  good  team.  I  am  confident  that  our  starting 
team  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself  on  terms  with 
anybody  we  play. 


What  is  the  new  substitution  rule  this  year? 

Well,  it  can't  be  described  in  a  few  words.  There 
were  several  years  (1948-1952)  when  the  two  platoon 
method  came  into  being,  where  you  really  had  two  foot- 
ball squads.  One  to  play  offense  and  one  to  play 
defense. 


Like  the  pros? 

No,  not  like  the  pros  at  all,  because  they  have  a 
small  organization  and  those  men,  though  they  play 
either  offense  or  defense,  are  trained  to  play  both  ways, 
because  their  squads  are  limited  to  36  or  40  players. 
The  colleges  don't  have  any  limitations. 

In  1953  the  rules  went  back  to  what  they  were  25 
years  ago.  A  boy  who  played  in  one  quarter  and  was 
taken  out  of  that  quarter  could  not  go  back  into  the 
game  until  the  next  quarter.  But  since  that  time  we  have 
been  moving  to  unlimited  substitution  until  this  year 
we  almost  have  it.  I'm  sure  that  means  that  the  big 
organizations  will  come  into  play  again. 


How  is  substitution  governed  under  the  new  rule? 

The  rule  reads  that  full  and  unlimited  substitution 
may  be  employed  when  the  clock  is  stopped.  At  any 
other  time,  two  substitutes  may  enter  the  game.  This 
rule  simply  means  that  with  the  clock  dead  30  or  40 
times  during  the  game,  that  there  will  be  that  many 
times  when  full  and  unlimited  substitution  may  occur. 
Then,  if  the  clock  doesn't  stop  when  you  want  it  to, 
you  have  four  time-outs  each  half  when  you  may  stop 
it  yourself. 


Bill  Murray  Talks 

Football  continued 


Do  you  think  many  teams  will  be  using  the  two  platoon 
system  this  year? 

In  going  around  to  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
talking  to  other  coaches,  I  find  that  a  majority  are  plan- 
ning to  play  two  platoon  football.  Some  of  them  during 
the  spring  organized  their  teams  into  two  platoons. 


Will  Duke  be  at  a  disadvantage  under  the  new  rules? 

That's  difficult  to  say.  You  always  look  at  the 
other  fellow  and  say  he's  got  more  than  you  have.  But 
he  looks  at  you  and  says  the  same  thing.  It  has  changed 
the  nature  of  our  planning  but  I  do  not  know  how  it 
will  affect  the  ultimate  results.  When  we  had  two 
platoon  football  the  teams  that  were  the  big  winners 
were  the  same  teams  that  were  the  big  winners  under 
the  more  stringent  rules. 


What  about  the  other  teams,  the  ones  who  weren't  such 
big  winners?   Will  the  new  rule  help  them? 

I  don't  think  so.  You  see,  from  48  to  52,  the  full 
exploitation  of  two  platoon  football  was  used  only  by 
a  limited  few.  Most  teams  that  played  two  platoon  foot- 
ball didn't  exploit  it  fully.  In  other  words,  two  platoon 
football  was  just  coming  into  full  bloom  back  in  '53 
when  it  was  thrown  out. 

You  know,  it's  funny,  but  among  those  who  ex- 
ploited it  the  most  were  some  of  those  who  had  been 
most  opposed  to  it. 


Will  we  be  stronger  on  defense  this  year  than  we  were 
last  year? 

Yes,  I  think  we  will  certainly  have  improved  in  that 
area.  In  the  first  place,  we  played  with  a  lot  of  inex- 
perienced players  a  year  ago.  Injuries  and  lack  of 
seasoned  players  in  our  secondary  defense  made  us  use 
a  greater  number  of  boys  who  had  never  really  played 
before.  For  instance,  Bob  Jamieson,  our  safety  man 
was  a  junior  who  just  came  out  for  football  for  the  first 
time  in  college.  Our  defensive  right  halfback  was 
number  four  on  our  fist  of  players  at  spring  practice, 
but  because  of  losses  of  seasoned  players  he  wound  up 
being  number  one.  That  was  true  of  our  left  halfbacks. 
We  were  experimenting  with  youngsters  who  had  not 
played  before. 
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How  about  the  offense  this  year,  especially  in  light  of 
the  graduation  of  Jay  Wilkinson  and  Stan  Crisson? 

Well,  unquestionably  we're  going  to  miss  Wilkinson 
and  Crisson.  But  I  do  think,  especially  in  the  area  that 
Crisson  left,  we  have  a  greater  depth  of  good  players 
than  we  have  ever  had  there.  We  have  Chuck  Drulis, 
Jim  Scott,  John  Morris,  and  Dave  Dunnaway — all  of 
whom  can  play  very  well. 

Jay  Wilkinson,  because  of  his  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal qualities  will  be  irreplaceable,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  that  Sonny  Odom  has  lots  of  ability  that  we  can 
capitalize  on.  John  Gutekunst,  who  was  here  as  a 
sophomore  a  year  ago,  has  that  much  more  experience 
to  help  him. 


Will  there  be  any  changes  in  your  offensive  play  this 
year? 

That  changes  game  by  game,  but  our  plans  will  be 
about  the  same  as  before.  We  will  continue  to  use  a 
split  end  and  combine  our  running  game  with  our 
passing  game.  I  notice  that  our  team  last  year  threw 
more  passes  than  any  team  in  Duke  history. 


Our  final  question.   How  do  you  think  this  year's  team 
stacks  up  against  your  previous  Duke  teams? 

Oh,  that's  an  impossible  question.  There  just  isn't 
any  way  of  answering  that.  This  business  of  speculat- 
ing on  a  football  season  is  impossible  to  start  with.  You 
can  only  name  the  names  of  boys  who  have  played  and 
give  their  experience  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Every- 
body has  hopes  in  their  heart  that  they  are  going  to 
have  a  good  season,  they're  going  to  win  their  share  of 
games,  but  the  success  of  your  own  team  depends 
largely  on  the  quality  of  your  opposition.  If  it  turns  out 
that  we  play  teams  that  are  not  of  top  quality  for  this 
particular  year  then  we'll  have  a  good  season.  If  it  turns 
out  that  our  opponents  have  the  best  team  they've  ever 
had  why  we  don't  know  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

One  thing  I  wish  for  in  my  coaching  experience  is 
some  way  to  answer  these  questions  about  what  kind  of 
a  team  we're  going  to  have.  There  is  no  answer  to  it. 
When  you  try  to  convince  people  that  you're  being 
sincere  they  just  shake  their  heads  and  say,  "Oh  why 
doesn't  he  tell  what  he  knows." 

I've  known  those  super-optimists  who  said  they  are 
going  to  win  every  game  and  rarely  ever  have  a  winning 
season.  I've  also  known  what  they  call  the  super-pessi- 
mists who  never  showed  any  trace  of  optimism  and 
always  came  up  with  a  winning  season.  But  I  just  don't 
think  there  is  any  way  to  predict.  That's  what  this 
whole  business  is  for.  That's  what  all  the  excitement  is 
about. 


JAMES   WALLACE 
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SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  LOYALTY  FUND 


On  the  following  pages  there  appears  the  Final 
Report  of  the  1963-64  Loyalty  Fund  Campaign. 
It  shows  that,  during  the  year  which  ended  on 
June  30,  alumni  and  friends  gave  more  than  $550,000 
to  support  the  operation  of  the  University. 

The  Loyalty  Fund  was  established  1 8  years  ago  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  providing  for  Duke  an  annual 
source  of  unrestricted  money,  to  help  the  University 
keep  its  annual  operating  budget  balanced  and  to  sustain 
and  develop  quality  in  all  of  its  educational  endeavors. 
Its  name,  purpose,  and  plan  of  operation  were  all 
devised  by  the  Duke  University  National  Council,  after 
an  examination  of  the  critical  needs  which  confronted 
Duke  at  that  time,  in  a  period  of  rapidly  expanding  edu- 
cational obligations  (and  opportunities),  and  during  a 
period  of  acute  economic  inflation. 

The  inflationary  spiral  has  since  subsided.  The 
expansion  of  educational  obligations  (and  still  op- 
portunities), however,  has,  if  anything,  accelerated. 
The  need  for  the  Loyalty  Fund,  as  a  source  of  un- 
restricted and  annually  expendable  money,  continues  to 
be  critical.  The  Loyalty  Fund,  in  fact,  is  now  clearly  an 
indispensable  source  of  University  support,  and  it  is  the 
major  permanent  channel  through  which  alumni, 
parents  of  students,  many  corporations,  foundations, 
and  individual  friends  can  tangibly  express  their  concern 
for  the  University's  continuing  welfare. 

The  needs  that  existed  in  1947  continue  and  are,  in 
fact,  intensified,  and  in  an  attempt  to  meet  them  more 
fully  and  perhaps  more  directly,  there  will  be,  in  1964- 
65,  a  significant  modification  in  Loyalty  Fund  organiza- 
tion, made  by  the  National  Council  and  at  the  request  of 
many  alumni. 

Since  the  Loyalty  Fund  was  established  in  1947, 
Duke  University  has  grown  in  size  and  in  complexity. 
The  alumni  body  has  grown,  too,  as  has  the  number  of 
other  persons  with  a  close  interest  in  University  affairs. 
Each  of  the  University's  schools  and  colleges  is 
developing,  in  varying  degrees,  separate  and  unique 
needs  and  goals,  and  the  funds  received  by  each  through 
the  Annual  Giving  Campaign  are  applied  somewhat 
differendy.  Individual  alumni  and  friends  are,  at  the 
same  time,  developing  stronger  interests  in  and  attach- 
ments for  particular  educational  programs  conducted 
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within  the  scope  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  It  is 
only  natural  that  an  alumnus  who  took  only  his  medical 
training  at  Duke  should  be  more  actively  concerned 
with  the  Medical  School,  or  that  an  undergraduate 
alumna  should  be  more  interested  in  the  strength  and 
quality  of  the  Woman's  College  or  the  School  of 
Nursing.  Perhaps  it  is  only  natural,  too,  that  in  the 
vast  complexity  and  volume  of  higher  education  today, 
the  attention  of  individuals  must  almost  necessarily  be 
restricted  to  certain  areas  of  endeavor. 

There  has  also  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  deans 
of  the  various  schools  and  colleges,  and  of  faculty  mem- 
bers, to  have  the  means  of  developing  a  closer  associa- 
tion with  their  own  former  students  and  parents  of 
present  students. 

Therefore,  beginning  this  year,  each  donor  to  the 
University  through  the  channels  of  the  Loyalty  Fund 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  designate  his  or  her  gift  for 
the  use  of  a  particular  school  or  college.  The  new 
pledge  card  provides  space  for  such  a  designation,  and 
designated  gifts  will  be  set  apart  from  all  others. 

One  significant  fact  should  be  emphasized — that  the 
Loyalty  Fund  Campaign  still  seeks  money  that  is  un- 
restricted as  to  use,  those  tremendously  important  funds 
that  can  be  used  to  strengthen  educational  programs  in 
areas,  where,  and  in  times  when,  no  other  funds  are 
available.  There  simply  is  no  other  continuing  source 
of  unrestricted  money  to  supplement  that  received  from 
endowment  and  tuition. 

Alumni  and  friends  are  being  called  upon,  and  will 
be  called  upon  to  support  Duke  in  many  other  ways. 
They  will  be  given  opportunities,  and  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  to  direct  gifts  to  very  specific, 
identifiable,  and  highly  necessary  purposes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  apart  from  the  Loyalty  Fund,  and  such  gifts  are 
not  those  which  are  sought  on  an  annual  basis,  but  may 
rather  be  as  infrequent  as  once  in  a  lifetime. 

It  is  the  fond  and  frank  hope  of  the  DUNC  that  the 
privilege  of  designating  Loyalty  Fund  gifts  to  particular 
schools  and  colleges  will  encourage  donors  to  acquire 
a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  and  objectives  of 
one  or  another  of  these  major  units  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  their  gifts  and,  consequently,  the 
amount  of  support  that  Duke  received  throughout. 


i%  ANNUAL 

LOYALTY 

FUND 


FINAL  RESULTS 
AMOUNT  $550,879.39 

DONORS  14,674 

PARTICIPATION  42.7% 

AVERAGE  GIFT  $37.54 


THE  UNIVERSITY'S  DOLLAR 
Income  for  Education 


Expenditures  for  Education 


Libraries 

Transfers 

General 

Administration 

Plant 

Benefits 


For  the  third  consecutive  year,  alumni  and  friends 
of  Duke  University  contributed  more  than  a  half- 
million  dollars  in  unrestricted  gifts  for  the  University. 
The  totals  were  $505,440.73  in  1961-62,  $527,012.08 
in  1962-63,  and  $550,879.39  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended.  Moreover,  a  new  record  of  14,674  donors  has 
also  been  set  in  1963-64  for  number  of  contributors. 

Leadership 

While  numbers  and  dollars  are,  of  course,  extreme- 
ly important,  they  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  This  year, 
as  always,  hundreds  of  interested  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University  contributed  countless  hours  of  their 
time  in  devoted  work.  The  success  of  the  1963-64 
Loyalty  Fund,  therefore,  is  due  again  to  the  willingness 
and  eagerness  with  which  many  alumni,  parents  and 
friends  approached  the  task  of  meeting  a  goal. 

There  were  approximately  360  Class  Agents,  250 
Area  Chairmen,  1,000  Area  Workers  and  several 
hundred  other  alumni  and  friends  serving  on  cam- 
paign committees  who  were  responsible  for  the  results 
listed  in  this  report.  Obviously  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  the  names  of  all  these  volunteers  in  a  12-page 
report;  you  will,  however,  find  many  of  their  names 
in  these  pages. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  other  persons  who 
provided  significant  leadership  and  made  a  substantial 
contribution  in  time  and  effort  to  the  program. 

Charles  S.  Rhyne  '34  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Loyalty  Fund  Advisory  Committee,  which  again 
launched  the  campaign  with  a  special  appeal  for  ad- 
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vance  gifts.  Mr.  Rhyne  and  his  committee  also  were  of  in- 
valuable aid  in  helping  formulate  policies  and  programs. 

Leon  S.  Ivey  '26,  President  of  the  General  Alumni  As- 
sociation, and  Clifford  W.  Perry  '36,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  also  were  most  generous  of  their  time,  effort 
and  counsel  during  the  campaign. 

.  Leadership  also  was  supplied  by  other  alumni  and  friends, 
including  William  Muirhead,  Chairman  of  the  Duke-Dur- 
ham Fund;  Joseph  H.  Sherrill,  Dr.  Charles  T.  Wilkinson, 
Fred  E.  Kliner  and  David  A.  Quattlebaum,  who  headed  the 
Parents  Committees;  Dr.  J.  H.  Phillips  and  Dr.  William 
P.  J.  Peete,  who  served  as  Chairmen  of  the  Duke  Faculty 
and  Staff  Committees;  and  Dr.  Walter  Lusk,  Chairman  of 
the  Medical  Center  House  Staff  and  Graduate  Study  Di- 
vision. 

Other  Alumni  Gifts 

In  addition  to  their  participation  in  Annual  Giving  dur- 
ing 1963-64,  alumni  gave  generously  in  support  of  other 
specific  University  undertakings.  The  total  amount  of  this 
additional  support  was  $47,130  from  42  alumni  donors. 
This  amount,  added  to  the  Loyalty  Fund,  brings  the  total 
of  alumni  support  in  1963-64  to  $598,009.39. 


Anniversary  Gifts 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Loyalty  Fund  in  1947,  classes 
celebrating  their  twenty-fifth  anniversaries  have  undertaken 
to  set  the  pace  for  the  year  and  to  make  unusually  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  University  through  special  class 
gift  projects.  More  recently,  classes  celebrating  their  tenth 
anniversaries  also  have  undertaken  a  share  of  this  leadership. 
Such  gifts  have  become  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
Duke's  Annual  Giving  program. 

This  year  the  Silver  Anniversary  and  Tenth  Anniversary 
classes  of  all  schools  and  colleges  combined  to  account  for 
$72,071.15,  another  new  record.  The  undergraduate  classes 
of  1939  contributed  $38,608.60;  the  classes  of  1939  of  the 
Medical  School,  Divinity  School  and  Law  School,  whose  in- 
dividual totals  are  reported  elsewhere,  together  gave  $19,- 
500.50.  The  classes  of  1954  (undergraduate,  Medical,  Di- 
vinity and  Law)  gave  $13,962.05.  Their  individual  totals 
also  are  reported  on  other  pages. 

Tenth  Anniversary  class  gifts  are  one-year  projects.  The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  gifts  are  raised  over  a  two-year 
period.  Class  members  are  asked  to  make  commitments 
over  two  years,  payable  in  any  way  that  is  personally  con- 
venient. Credited  to  the  first  year  of  the  two-year  program 
is  an  amount  equal  to  that  given  by  donors  in  the  previous 
year,  with  the  balance  directed  toward  the  final  anniversary 
gift  fund. 

Anniversary  Gift  Chairmen,  who  functioned  in  place  of 
Class  Agents  during  the  period  of  solicitation,  are  listed  with 
their  respective  classes. 


Size  of  Gifts 

Range 

Number 

Amount 

$1,000  or  more 

66 

$157,975.52 

$500-999 

77 

45,279.85 

$200-499 

255 

66,732.41 

$100-199 

640 

72,536.12 

$50-99 

1,078 

59,694.15 

$25-49 

2,170 

60,570.47 

$10-24 

5,301 

65,589.82 

$1-9 

5,087 

22,501.05 

Totals 

14,674 

$550,879.39 

Comparisons  of  Alumni  Participation 

In  comparison  with  other  privately  supported  universities,  Duke's 
Loyalty  Fund  has  consistently  ranked  high  in  several  categories. 
In  percentage  of  alumni  participation,  for  example,  Duke  ranks  sixth 
in  the  nation.  In  number  of  alumni  donors,'  our  rank  is  13th;  total 
amount  of  support  from  alumni  places  Duke  in  20th  spot 

Although  no  two  annual  giving  programs  are  identical  in  their 
purposes  or  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  conducted,  it  is  nevertheless 
interesting  and  revealing  to  compare  results. 

(Figures  for  these  comparisons  were  furnished  by  the  American 
Alumni  Council  and  are  for  1962-63.  Current  figures  for  other 
institutions  were  not  available  when  this  report  was  published.  Duke's 
percentage  of  alumni  participation  for  1963-64  is  40.4%.) 


PRINCETON        67.3% 


DARTMOUTH       67.2% 


NOTRE  DAME       53.6% 


VANDERBILT       46.0? 


YALE        44.4% 


DUKE       39.9% 


20 


40 


60 


80 


Giving  Record  by  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Major  Non-Alumni  Groups 

Amount  Donors       % 


100 


Avg.  Gift 


Trinity 

$216,938.11 

5,481 

37.4% 

$     39.58 

Woman's 

64,456.02 

4,030 

46.5 

15.99 

Engineering 

23,143.25 

841 

42.8 

27.52 

Nursing 

6,809.89 

541 

44.8 

12.59 

Divinity 

8,854.29 

604 

41.8 

14.66 

Forestry 

2,060.91 

127 

25.6 

16.23 

Graduate 

22,291.65 

1,259 

30.2 

17.70 

Law 

34,188.43 

648 

45.9 

52.76 

Medical 

80,261.75 

1,397 

51.8 

57.45 

Parents 

31,575.63 

810 

38.98 

Durham* 

40,969.50 

132 

310.37 

Corporations 

36,542.37 

101 

361.80 

Foundations 

42,257.63 

15 

2,817.17 

Individuals 

24,527.28 

46 

533.20 

*  Amount  credited  from  Durham-Duke  Program  to 

Loyalty  Fund. 

UNDERGRADUATE    CLASS 


Class 


Agent 


No.      % 


Amount      Avg.  Gift 


HALF  Robert  A.  Mayer, 
CENTURY  W.G.  Coltrane, 
CLUB       E.S.  Yarbrough*, 

W.  Warren  Wateon, 
Josie  T.  Jerome, 
M.A.  Briggs, 
Samuel  J.  Angier, 
J.  Allen  Lee, 
David  L.  Hardee 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


153    47.7    $  17,438.35    $113.98 


1914  Ernest  C.  Durham  28  40.6  1,607.50  57.41 

1915  Verne  S.  Caviness  30  35.3  3,431.00  114.37 

1916  Louis  C.Allen  40  44.0  1,751.00  43.78 

1917  J.  Watson  Smoot  44  55.0  1,973.45  44.85 

1918  LeRoy  E.  Graham  38  35.5  6,649.00  174.97 

1919  W.R.Hanchey  27  32.1  495.00  18.33 


1920  Sam  H.Lee 

1921  Mary  Josie  Foy  Chesson, 
Eugene  Chesson 

1922  P.  Dameron  Midgett,  Jr. 

1923  Leo  Brady 

1924  Paul  C.  Gurley 


44    37.0  2,399.50        54.53 


31 
44 
58 
59 


33.7 
34.7 

36.0 
41.8 


2,049.50 
1.790.98 
2,971.77 
2,444.26 


John  A.  Forlines,  Jr., 
Lucy  Smithe  Drake  (25th 
Anniv.) 


181 
175 
212 
193 


30.0 

32.6 
34.5 
28.2 


8,024.25 

8,713.25 

12,075.31 

6,797.00 


J.  Webb  Boat, 

Willa  Hedrick  Johnson 

(25th  Anniv. — 1st  yr.) 


129 
277 
245 
305 
262 


20.6 
39.0 
36.3 
39.0 
37.8 


3,544.15 
7,191.50 
6,425.00 
8,223.50 
6,769.00 


Robert  W.  Bradshaw,  Jr. 
(10th  Anniv.) 


66.11 
40.70 
51.24 
41.43 


1925 

Elmo  H.  Alligood 

83 

36.2 

2,685.00 

32.35 

1926 

Stanton  W.  Pickens 

76 

33.5 

4,578.50 

60.24 

1927 

91 

35.7 

4,696.54 

51.61 

1928 

111 

36.0 

5,326.00 

47.98 

1929 

116 

34.3 

4,624.14 

39.86 

1930 

133 

36.7 

5,145.50 

38.69 

1931 

126 

34.1 

5,863.00 

46.53 

1932 

v, 

127 

32.5 

5,170.00 

40.71 

1933 

143 

29.5 

4,678.00 

32.71 

1934 

162 

29.6 

8,480.25 

52.35 

44.33 
49.79 
56.96 
35.22 


307    51.5        38,608.60      125.76 


27.47 
25.96 
26  22 

26.96 
25.84 


1945 

278    33.7 

6,760.00 

24.32 

1946 

239    30.4 

4,845.00 

20.27 

1947 

372    37.2 

8,381.68 

22.53 

1948 

316    37.9 

6,434.75 

20.36 

1949 

431     46.2 

8,239.00 

19.12 

404 

43.2 

8,871.39 

21.96 

389 

41.3 

6,534.39 

16  80 

376 

43.0 

5,949.20 

15.82 

349 

40.7 

6,446.86 

18.47 

376    39.3  8,826.05        23.47 


1955 

335    39.4 

3,761.75 

11.23 

1956 

402    43.9 

6,692.69 

16.65 

1957 

408    42.9 

5,007.60 

12.27 

1958 

407    44.0 

4,934.50 

12.12 

1959 

376    39.8 

4,531.42 

12.05 

1960 

350- 39. 4 

3,510.39 

10.03 

1961 

394    39.7 

3,681.00 

9.34 

1962 

344    36.3 

2,883.63 

8.38 

1963 

297    39.5 

2,436.17 

8.20 

Totals 

•died  J»n.  26,  1964 


10,893    38.1     $311,347.27    $28.58 


SUMMARY 


Here  are  the  accumulated  totals  of  each  undergraduate 
class,  including  Trinity  College,  the  Woman's  College,  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  the  School  of  Nursing.  Agents 
are  listed  only  for  those  classes  which  do  not  have  separate 
Class  Agents  for  each  college.  Other  Class  Agents  will  be 
found  listed  with  school  and  college  reports  on  succeeding 
pages.  Anniversary  classes  were  1939  (25th),  1940  (begin- 
ning its  25th  year  gift  program),  and  1954  (10th). 


Leading  Large  Classes 


Donors 

1949   431 

1 957  408 

1958  407 


Participation 

1939   51.5% 


1950 
1956 


404 
402 


1949 
1958 
1956 
1950 


46.2 
44.0 
43.9 
43.2 


Amount 

1939      $38,608.60 

12,075.31 

8,871.39 

8,826.05 

8,713.25 


1937 
1950 
1954 
1936 


Leading  Small  Classes 


Donors 
ViCC   153 
1933   143 
1930   133 


Participation 


1932 
1931 


127 
126 


1917 
ViCC 
1916 
1924 
1914 


55.0% 

47.7 

44.0 

41.8 

40.6 


ViCC 
1918 
1931 
1928 
1932 


Amount 
$17,438.35 
6,649.00 
5,863.00 
5,326.00 
5,170.00 


Average  Gift 

1939  $125.76 

1937  56.96 

1934  52.35 
1936  49.79 

1935  44.33 


Average  Gift 

1918  $174.97 

1915  114.37 

ViCC  113.98 

1921  66.11 

1926  60.24 


10  Years  of  Loyalty  Fund  Growth 


1963-64 


TEN  YEARS 

OF 

LOYALTY  FUND 

ACHIEVEMENT 

(*  THOUSANDS! 

_L 


54         55         56         57         58         59         60         61         62        63 
FUND  YEAR  ENDING 


64 


Trinity  College 


Class 


Agent 


No.      % 


Amount       Avg.  Gift 


513 
57 
65 
83 
93 
88 
88 
81 
80 
97 

102 


Before  1927 

1927  A.  Hugo  Kimball  . 

1928  Eugene  Carlton,  E.  Clarence  Tilley 

1929  Jack  T.  Holt,  Thomas  O.  Gentry 

1930  T.E.  Allen,  Jr.,  William  Mattox 

1931  Henry  Barnette,  C.S.  Hooper,  Jr. 

1932  R.E.  Daniels,  Jack  Melton 

1933  Ashley  Futrelle,  Stough  Gantt 

1934  John  Wright;  Philip  Weaver,  E.  Carl  Pratt 

1935  Thomas  Graves,  Henry  Marshall,  Elmer  Tarrall 

1936  Robert  Little,  J.  Grayson  Brothers,  T.R.  Ward 

1937  G.  Robert  Bailey,  James  Lambeth, 
Herbert  Upchurch 

1938  Wilbur  Crannell,  William  H.E.  Marshall, 
Philip  Small 

1939  25th  Anniversary 

1940  25th  Anniversary — 1st  Year 

1941  Edward  Fike,  C.  T.  Latimer,  Wallace  Wade,  Jr. 

1942  Word  Clark,  Robert  Barnett,  James  Walker 

1943  B.R.  Browder,  Jr.,  Thomas  Howerton, 
Wright  Dixon 

1944  James  Buckle,  Herman  Smith,  H.  Watson  Stewart  114 

1945  George  Clark,  Robert  Herbst,  Wallace  McCown     116 

1946  Robert  Cowin,  William  Farren,  Charles  White 

1947  Bachman  Brown,  Lee  Manning, 
Franklin  Shoemaker 

1948  Shirley  Carter,  Walter  Mason,  William  Stars 

1949  John  Barber,  Carl  Sapp,  James  Robins 

1950  Robert  Barber,  William  Mitchell,  John  Sherrill 

1951  George  Bliss,  Arnold  Propst,  Walter  Wadlington 

1952  John  Dunson,  Alfred  Krayer,  Louis  Rose,  Jr. 

1953  William  Fleming,  Vernon  Lassiter, 
William  Woolard 

1954  10th  Anniversary 

1 955  Marshall  Dark,  Norwood  Thomas,  Louis  Jervey 

1956  Herd  Bennett,  Harry  Spillman,  Robert  Leak 

1957  Charles  Dickens,  John  Hooker,  Ronald  Rau 

1 958  Burwell  Allen,  Richard  Morgan,  Fred  Sheheen 

1959  James  Daniel,  Allen  Norris,  Jr.,  Craig  Choate 

1960  Terry  Carlton,  Marvin  Musselwhite,  Floyd  Bell 

1961  Don  Carpenter,  Leonard  Pardue,  David  Sanford 

1 962  William  Lamb,  Douglas  Kistler,  Clayton  Pruitt 

1963  James  Abbott,  Robert  Heidrick,  Neil  Williams 


38.2 
34.1 
32.5 
34.4 
35.9 
34.9 
30.1 
26.1 
26.0 
26.9 
31.6 


$46,620.61 
4,015.54 
4,661.50 
4,233.14 
4,464.00 
5,063.00 
4,507.50 
3,314.50 
6,828.25 
6,304.00 
6,263.00 


119    32.8 


173 

80 

143 

129 

166 


119 

178 
142 
203 
225 
200 
191 

161 
177 
150 
186 
192 
194 
162 
136 
141 
123 
115 


25.0 
50.3 
21.9 
36.4 
36.8 

38.1 
33.8 
26.9 

26.3 

37.1 
34.3 
43.1 
41.1 
37.2 
38.5 

35.4 
33.4 
31.3 
37.1 
37.1 
41.4 
35.3 
30.8 
30.9 
26.0 
34.1 


3,823.50 
21,930.10 
2,148.90 
4,945.50 
4,151.00 

6,162.00 

4,660.50 
3,870.50 

3,042.50 

5,307.68 
3,165.75 
4,855.50 
6,448.89 

3,940.89 
3,464.20 

4,043.61 
5,703.78 
2,134.75 
4,443.94 
2,843.43 
2,539,50 
2,186.50 
1,383.91 
1.501.00 
1,047.43 
795.00 


Totals 


Number  of  Donors 

Participation 

1 949                         49 

1 939                        72.0% 

1962                               48 

1933                        60.0 

1947                               47 

1955                        56.7 

1956                               42 

1 943                        54.4 

1961                                40 

1941                        54.3 

Amount  Given 

Average  Gift 

1939                  $6,329.00 

1939                    $351.61 

1948                    1,158.50 

1936                       110.83 

1947                    1,006.50 

1940                         62.50 

1 959                       937.00 

1 934                         46.00 

1 949                       863.00 

1942                          37.06 

Loyalty  Fund  Growth  in  Average  Gifts 

$40  - 
$30- 
$20- 

AVERAGE  GIFTS 

5 
1 

*         55         56         57          58         59         60         6)          62         63         64 
YEAR  ENDING 

90.88 
70.45 
71.72 
51.00 
48.00 
57.53 
51.22 
40.92 
85.35 
64.98 
61.40 


10,122.81  85.07 


38.62 
126.77 
26.86 
34.58 
32.18 

37.12 
40.92 
33.37 
25.57 

29.82 
22.29 
23.92 
28.66 
19.70 
18.14 

25.12 
32  22 
14.23 
23.87 
14.81 
13.09 
13.50 
10.18 
10.65 
8.52 
6.91 


5,481     37.4%    $216,938,11      $  39.58 


UNDER 
GRADUATE 


1 — Leading  Trinity  College  Classes — i 

Number  of  Donors 

Participation 

Before  1927 

513 

1939 

50.3% 

1950 

225 

1949 

43.1 

1949 

203 

1958 

41.4 

1951 

200 

1950 

41.1 

1958 

194 

1952 

38.5 

Amount  Given 

Average  Gift 

Before  1927  $46,620.61 

1939 

$126.77 

1939 

21,930.10 

Before  1927 

90.88 

1937 

10,122.81 

1934 

85.35 

1934 

6,828.25 

1937 

85.07 

1950 

6,448.89 

1928 

71.72 

Class 


College  of  Engineering 

Agent  No.    %         Amount  Avg.  Gift 


60.0 
20.8 

9    47.4 


1933  Kenneth  Knight        9 

1 934  William  E.  Apple,  Jr.  5 

1935  MauraceE. 
Roebuck 

1936  Charles  P. 
Ballenger 

1937  John  J.  Karakash 

1938  Walter  Pons 

1939  25th  Anniversary 

1940  25th 
Anniversary — 1st 
year 

1941  Vernon  A.  Olson 

1942  Richard  Beeson 

1943  Sidney  L.  Gulledge, 
Jr.  31     54.4 

1944  Donald  H. 

Sterrett  27    46.6 

1945  Charles  C. 
Braswell  22 

1946  F.S.  Hudson  15 

1947  Ray  W.  Holland      47 

1948  W.  Cranford 
Bennett  35 

1949  Sidney  H.  Bragg     49 


$260.00 
230.00 


$28  89 
46.00 


310.00      34.44 


6 

8 

13 

18 


4 
19 
17 


37.5 

30.8 
54.2 
72.0 


17.4 
54.3 
38.6 


665.00 

149.00 

375.00 

6,329.00 


250.00 
455.00 
630.00 


110.83 
18.63 
28.85 

351.61 


62.50 
23  95 
37.06 


666.00      21.48 
672.50      24.91 


1 950  James  M.  Foreman  38 

1951  Andrew  Mickle        39 

1952  Emmett  L.  Batten  31 

1953  William  A.  Stokes    26 

1954  10th  Anniversary     38 

1955  L.  Lynn  Caviness    38 

1956  Julian  G.  Olive        42 

1957  Paul  Risher  37 

1958  David  P. 
Montgomery,  Jr.     31 

1959  C.  Leland  Bassett    39 

1960  J.  Bowen  Ross,  Jr.  31 

1961  Bruce  G.  Leonard    40 

1962  Charles  A.  Moore, 

Jr.  48 

1963  David  M. 
Waggoner  29 


28.2 
19.2 
37.0 

40.7 
47.6 
34.2 
38.6 
47.7 
41.3 
50.7 
56.7 
47.2 
41.1 

37.8 
34.5 
30.4 
37.7 

50.5 

31.9 


692.50 

380.50 

1,006.50 

1,158.50 
863.00 
848.00 
577.00 
727.00 
485.50 
557.00 
508.00 
720.25 
642.00 

360.00 
937.00 
385.50 
409.00 

622.50 

272.00 


31.48 
25.37 
21.41 

33.10 
17.61 
22.32 
14.80 
23.45 
18.67 
14.66 
13.37 
17.15 
17.35 

11.61 
24.03 
12.44 
10.22 

12.97 

9.38 


Totals 


841     42.8    $23,143.25    $27.52 


CLASSES 


Woman's  College 


Leading  Woman's 

College  Classes 

Number  of  Donors 

Participation 

Before  1927                242 

1950                      52.9% 

1961                              173 

1957                       52.5 

1949                             159 

1956                        51.9 

1960                             156 

1960                        51.8 

1962                             149 

1951                        517 

Amount  Given 

Average  Gift 

1939                  $9,789.50 

1939                       $96.93 

Before  1927       5,644.20 

1938                          32.00 

1954                    2,441.27 

1940                          26.47 

1938                    2,368.50 

1936                         24.87 

1949                    2,272.50 

Before  1927             23.32 

School  of  Nursing 

Class        Agent 

No 

% 

Amount  Avg.  Gift 

1933  Ann  Norton 

Chambers 

5 

35.7 

$    35.00 

$  7.00 

1934  Julia  Bradshaw 

Suitt 

4 

19.0 

55.00 

13.75 

1935  Hilda  Feagens 

Larson 

2 

11.8 

42.50 

21.25 

1936  Rosabelle  Wehunt 

Hampton 

8 

50.0 

318.00 

39.75 

1937  Laurie  Gladstone 

Tilley 

6 

33.3 

40  00 

6.67 

1938  Lottie  Brewer  Sapp  7 

41.2 

230.00 

32.86 

1939  25th  Anniversary 

15 

68.2 

560  00 

37.33 

1940  25th  Anniversary 

3 

15.0 

33.50 

11.17 

1941  Jo  Collins  Jerome 

10 

40.0 

125.00 

12.50 

1942  Elizabeth  Leather- 

wood  Wright 

13 

35.1 

142.50 

10.96 

1943  Ruby  Newman 

Butler 

16 

37.2 

225.50 

14.09 

1 944  Betty  Smith  Benbowl  7 

37.8 

174.00 

10.26 

1945  Martha  L. 

Covington 

21 

33.3 

240.00 

11.43 

1946  Annie  Smith  Kelley  9 

26.5 

177.00 

19.67 

1947  Ruth  Pegram 

Daniel 

31 

26.5 

501.50 

16.18 

1948  Ruth  Douglas 

Jacokes 

21 

32.3 

344.00 

16.38 

1949  Margaret  Darden 

McLeod 

20 

41.7 

248.00 

12.40 

1950  Polly  Cornwell 

Boyd 

14 

37.8 

253.75 

18.13 

1951  Jean  Stanford 

Corpening 

12 

32.4 

225.00 

18.75 

1952  Annette  Kohlmeiei 

Thompson 

19 

46.3 

200.50 

10.55 

1953  Margaret  Pruitt 

Taylor 

22 

53.7 

395.00 

17.96 

1954  10th  Anniversary 

13 

34.2 

124.00 

9.54 

1955  Mary  Jo  Arena 

14 

50.0 

130.00 

9.29 

1956  Virginia  Cline 

Thornhill 

26 

63.4 

183.00 

7.04 

1957  Barbara  Hoffman 

Hobbs 

32 

50.8 

156.00 

4.88 

1958  Joan  Finn 

McCracken 

34 

52.3 

705.00 

20.74 

1959  Doris  E.  Collins 

32 

42.7 

193.14 

6.04 

1960  Kathryn  B.  Mason  27 

61.4 

204.50 

7.57 

1961  Elizabeth  Mraz 

Bunn 

40 

61.5 

255.00 

6.38 

1962  Patricia  McBvain 

Ruffing 

24 

49.0 

142.00 

5.92 

1963  Kathryn  E. 

Christensen 

24 

57.1 

151.50 

6.31 

Class 


Agent 


No.      % 


Amount       Avg.  Gift 


Before  1927  248  40.8 

1 927  Martha  Adams  Snyder  34  38.6 

1928  C.  CelenePhipps  46  42.6 

1929  Doris  Hancock  Moss  33  34.0 

1930  Vertie  Moore  Jackson  40  38.8 

1931  E.  Bain  Johnson  38  32.5 

1932  Frances  A.  Davis  39  39.4 

1933  Nedra  Jones  Broughton  48  33.1 

1 934  Dorothy  Douglas  Eagle,  Bernice  Rose  Rust  73  37 . 6 

1935  Mary  Covington  Alden,  Susan  Singleton  Rose  73  35.4 

1936  Sara  T.  Howerton,  Mary  Henderson  Willis  59  32.6 

1937  Margaret  Washburn  Davis,  Isobel  Craven  Young  79  38.0 

1938  Sarah  Rankin  Hiatt,  Margaret  Adams  Harris  74  49 . 8 

1939  25th  Anniversary  101  49.3 

1940  25th  Anniversary— 1st  yr.  42  19.4 

1941  Jimmie  Southgate  Bolich,  Lura  Abernethy  Rader  105  40.9 

1 942  Peggy  Forsberg  Hodgdon,  Emily  Smither  Long  86  35 . 4 

1943  Nannie  Lou  K.  Bounds,  Anne  Moore  Kauffman  92  37.4 

1944  Mary  Gordon  Holland,  Jennie  Frizzelle  Andrews  104  41.1 

1945  Anne  Hillman  Luper,  Josephine  Beaver  Morgan  119  47.2 

1946  Sara  Jordan  Hoyt,  Gloria  Brahany  96  43.4 

1 947  Margaret  Frans  Brady,  Sara  Huckle  Murdaugh  116  41 . 9 

1 948  Raenelle  B.  Aberenthy ,  K.  Lee  Scott  Wright  118  43 . 9 

1949  Rose  Jordan  Gant,  Lillian  Dewar  Hopkins  159  51.1 

1950  Doris  Jorgensen  Glaze,  Rebecca  Ball  Scruggs  127  52.9 

1951  Jane  Coggin  Dickie,  Mary  Anne  Clements  Kelly  138  51.7 

1 952  Mary  Harris  Harper,  Susan  Pickens  Jones  135  49.6 

1 953  Alice  Goldthwaite  Carson,  N.  Carolyn  Whitley  1 40  46 . 8 

1954  10th  Anniversary  148  47.1 

1 955  Margaret  C.  Duncan,  Kathryn  LeStourgeon  Smith  1 33  48 . 4 

1956  Carol  Smith  Thoelke,  Virginia  Stratton  Woolard  148  51.9 

1 957  Jane  Phillips  Bell,  Janice  Bishop  Rudd  1 47  52 . 5 

1 958  Elizabeth  Huggin  Collins.  Joanne  Snow  Osteen  148  47.9 

1959  Carolyn  Cone  Carlson,  Claudia  Liebrecht 

Leverich  143  48.1 

1960  Susan  Peeler  Ruben,  Sharon  M.  Gercken  156  51 .8 

1961  Carol  Bell  Runyan,  Martha  Tovell  Nesbitt  1 73  47 . 4 

1962  Harriet  Daniel  Banzet,  Ann  Meacham  Speer  149  45.3 

1 963  Sandra  Jo  Harrison,  Phoebe  Welt  1 29  45 . 9 


$5,644.20 

681.00 

664.50 

391.00 

681.50 

800.00 

662.50 

1,068.50 

1,367.00 

1,367.75 

1,467.25 

1,763.50 

2,368.50 

9,789.50 

1,111.75 

1,666.00 

1,501.50 

1,170.00 

1,262.00 

1,957.00 

1,245.00 

1,566.00 

1,766.50 

2,272.50 

1,320.75 

1,791.50 

1,557.50 

1,522.75 

2,441.27 

989.00 

1,345.50 

1,366.17 

1,330.00 

1,214.78 
1,536.48 
1,516.00 
1,071.70 
1,217.67 


Totals 


4,030    46.5%      $64,456.02      $ 


-Leading  Nursing  Classes- 


Number  of  Donors 
1961  40 

1 958  34 
1957  32 

1959  32 
1947  31 


Participation 

1939  68.2% 

1956  63.4 

1961  61.5 

1960  61.4 

1963  57.1 


Average  Gift 

Amount  G 

iven 

1 936                      $39.75 

1958 

$705.00 

1 939                         37.33 

1939 

560.00 

1938                          32.86 

1947 

501.50 

1935                         21.25 

1953 

395.00 

1958                          2074 

1948 

344.00 

Loyalty  Fund  Growth  in  Participation 


Totals 


541     44.8%  $6,809.89    $12.59 


40  %■ 


30% 


PERCENTAGES  OF  PARTICIPATION 


The  Medical  School 


GRADUATE  & 


Class 


Agent 


No.    % 


Amount      Avg.  Gift 


1932 

Carlton  N.  Adams 

5 

33.3 

$435.00 

$87.00 

1933 

John  R.  Pate 

6 

54.5 

595.00 

99.17 

1934 

Robert  L.  McMillan 

16 

51.6 

1,730.00 

108.13 

1935 

A.  Jack  Tannenbaum 

16 

40.0 

990.00 

61.88 

1936 

Michael  T.  Pishko 

19 

55.9 

1,305.00 

68.68 

1937 

Philip  Naumoff 

20 

42.6 

1,065.00 

53.25 

1938 

Sherwood  W.  Barefoot 

24 

47.1 

1,333.50 

55.57 

1939 

Glenn  C.  Newman— 25th 

Anniversary 

38 

64.4 

12,932.50 

340.33 

1940 

Howard  P.  Steiger— 25th 

Anniversary — 1st  year 

24 

44.4 

2,157.50 

89.90 

1941 

G.  Ford  Smart 

23 

35.9 

2,336.50 

101.59 

1942 

John  R.  Kernodle 

30 

48.4 

2,190.00 

73.00 

1943 

Ralph  P.  Baker 

35 

59.3 

2,077.50 

59.36 

1944 

Keith  Oliver  (June) 

32 

45.7 

1,107.50 

34.61 

1944 

John  F.  Lawson  (Sept.) 

41 

67.2 

2,307.50 

56.28 

1945 

Ralph  G.  linker 

40 

58.0 

1,347.50 

33.69 

1946 

Guy  W.  Schlaseman 

41 

59.4 

2,165.00 

52.56 

1947 

William  Lambeth,  Jr. 

44 

68.8 

2,152.50 

48.92 

1948 

H.  LeRoy  Izlar 

37 

57.8 

2,305.00 

62.30 

1949 

W.  Harold  Gentry 

30 

48.4 

1,880.00 

62.67 

1950 

Rufus  R.  Hambright 

36 

53.7 

2,506.00 

69.61 

1951 

David  A.  Lockhart 

32 

42.7 

1,452.50 

45.39 

1952 

Noble  J.  David 

39 

52.7 

2,867.00 

73.51 

1953 

Kenneth  D.  Hall 

41 

50.0 

1,895.00 

46.22 

1954 

Henry  J.  Carr— 10th 

Anniversary 

61 

76.3 

3,581.00 

58.70 

1955 

Robert  G.  Deyton,  Jr. 

45 

59.2 

639.00 

14.20 

1956 

Richard  A.  Steele 

44 

55.7 

828.50 

18.83 

1957 

Thomas  L.  Dulin 

49 

62.8 

742.75 

15.16 

1958 

Ashton  Griffin 

36 

45.0 

621.50 

17.26 

1959 

Harold  A.  Wilkinson 

26 

32.1 

293.00 

11.27 

1960 

Edward  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

40 

54.1 

1,833.50 

45.84 

1961 

Linsy  FarriB 

31 

38.8 

289.00 

9.32 

1962 

Robert  N.  Grant 

29 

37.2 

218.00 

7.52 

1963 

Robert  Cline 

41 

52.6 

286.00 

6.98 

Alumni  Totals                                      1,071 

51.8% 

$60,455.25 

$56.45 

Parents— C.T.  Wilkinson                      109 

4,622.00 

42.40 

House  Staff— Walter  C.  Lusk                117 

3,080.81 

26.33 

Non-Alum.  Faculty— Wm.  P.J.  Peete     79 

11,381.00 

144.06 

Friends                                                       21 

722.69 

34.41 

Totals 


1,397 


$80,271.75      $57.45 


uwiuui    U1UJJVO 

Number  of  Donors 

Participation 

1954                               35 
1952                               33 

1960  32 
1958                               25 

1961  25 

1939                       73.3% 
1938                       69.6 

1943  60.6 
1948                         58.3 

1944  57.1 

Amount  Given 
1939                 $1,078.00 
1954                        540.50 
1931                         420.00 
1961                       405.00 
1938                       362.50 

Average  Gift 
1939                         49.00 
1941                          38.99 
1931                          30.00 
1938                         22.66 
1927-30                     21.83 

Number  of  Donors 

Participation 

1954  61 
1957                                 49 

1955  45 
1 947                               44 

1956  44 

1954                       76.3% 
1947                       68.8 
1944  (Sept.)           67.2 
1939                         64.4 
1957                       62.8 

Amount  Given 

Average  Gift 

1939               $12,932.50 
1954                    3,581.00 
1952                     2,867.00 
1950                    2,506.00 
1941                    2,336.50 

1939  $340.33 
1934                       108.13 
1941                        101.59 
1933                         99.17 

1940  89.90 

Class 


The  Divinity  School 


Agent 


No.    %  Amount    Avg.  Gift 


•27-30 

James  G.  Huggin 

15 

50.0 

$    327.50 

$21.83 

1931 

Frank  B.  Jordan 

14 

56.0 

420.00 

30.00 

1932 

Chester  J.  Andrews 

12 

48.0 

237.00 

19.75 

1933 

D.D.  Holt 

11 

29.0 

215.00 

19.55 

1934 

Carl  W.  Barbee 

15 

50.0 

255.00 

17.00 

1935 

C  Moody  Smith 

11 

36.7 

148.00 

13.45 

1936 

Ralph  H.  Taylor 

12 

50.0 

102.50 

13.54 

1937 

Abram  J.  Cox 

11 

45.8 

140.00 

12.73 

1938 

Everett  H.  Lowman 

16 

69.6 

362.50 

22.66 

1939 

John  R.  Hamilton— 25th 

Anniversary 

22 

73.3 

1,078.00 

49.00 

1940 

J.L.  Pittard — 25th  Anniversary 
— 1st  year 

1 

5.0 

2.50 

2.50 

1941 

Robert  H.  Stamey 

9 

29.0 

350.88 

38.99 

1942 

LeRoy  A.  Scott 

13 

56.5 

218.50 

16.80 

1943 

Woodrow  D.  Caviness 

20 

60.6 

291.25 

14.56 

1944 

J.  Edwin  Carter 

16 

57.1 

182.50 

11.41 

1945 

R.  Paschal  Waugh 

8 

30.8 

105.00 

13.13 

1946 

Theodore  Perkins 

16 

36.4 

158.00 

9.88 

1947 

J.  Paul  Edwards 

17 

38.6 

149.50 

8.79 

1948 

A.  Purnell  Bailey 

21 

58.3 

210.00 

10.00 

1949 

H.  Glenn  Lanier 

15 

51.7 

133.00 

8.87 

1960 

Grady  L.  Kinley 

15 

36.6 

140  00 

9.33 

1951 

H.  Fred  Davis 

10 

25.0 

72  50 

7.25 

1952 

C.  Dwight  Pyatt 

33 

52.4 

283.50 

8.59 

1953 

Russell  L.  Young,  Jr. 

23 

32.9 

260.00 

11.30 

1954 

G.  Robert  McKenzie,  Jr. — 

10th  Anniversary 

35 

53.0 

540  50 

15.44 

1955 

Earle  R.  Haire 

23 

46.0 

347  00 

15.09 

1956 

Thomas  S.  Lee,  Jr. 

22 

31  0 

306  50 

13.93 

1957 

Laughton  Corr 

18 

31.0 

121.50 

6.75 

1958 

Douglas  R.  Beard,  Jr. 

25 

37.3 

195  00 

7.80 

1959 

H.  Arthur  Phillips,  Jr. 

22 

35.5 

176  50 

8.02 

1960 

William  G.  Sharpe 

32 

51.6 

288.50 

9.02 

1961 

Milton  T.  Mann 

25 

38.5 

405  00 

16  20 

1962 

James  R.  Calloway 

22 

34.9 

205  50 

9.34 

19G3 

Thomas  A.  Salter 

23 

32.4 

355  66 

15  46 

Alumni  Totals 


603    41.8%    $8,844.29    $14.67 


Parents 


1 


10  00      10.00 


Totals 


604 


$8,854.29    $14.66 


PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 


The  Law  School 


Class 


Agent 


No.  % 


Amount   Avg.  Gift 


Pre-'21 
1921-24 
1925-29 
,1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
[1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943-46 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 
1956 
1957 

1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


Arthur  A.  McDonald  12 

John  N.  Duncan  16 

Joseph  C.  Whisnant  14 

J.  Allen  Norris  4 

Paul  R.  Ervin  3 

Joseph  T.  Carruthers,  Jr.    7 

J.  Malcolm  Shull  11 

Joseph  M.  Whitson  12 

Roy  M.  Booth  16 

G.  Ed  Miller  15 

G.  Davis  Williams  18 
Thomas  E.  Butterfield,  Jr.ll 
25th  Anniversary — 

William  F.  Womble  26 
25th  Anniversary- 
James  M.Poyner — lstyr.  12 

Eugene  A.  Gordon  15 

Joseph  O.  Tally,  Jr.  17 

Frances  Fulk  Rufty  9 

Eugene  Phillips  28 

Manley  K.  Fuller  38 

Joe  P.  Whitener  20 

Robert  B.  Lloyd  37 

J.  Carlton  Fleming  37 

Norwood  Robinson  22 

L.  Staoy  Weaver,  Jr.  17 
10th  Anniversary — 

W.  Richard  Kelly,  Jr.  19 

Melvin  Boyd  18 

Russell  Robinson  20 

Louis  T.  Gallo  13 

William  H.  Grigg  13 

Konrad  K.  Fish  18 

Wade  H.  Penny,  Jr.  14 

L.  Neil  Williams,  Jr.  21 

Ralph  R.  Wickersham  28 

Thomas  Bass  33 


57.1 
47.1 
42.4 
36.4 
25.0 
50.0 
47.8 
60.0 
55.2 
53.6 
58.1 
55.0 

86.7 

35.3 
39.5 
48.6 
29.0 
48.3 
38.8 
37.7 
43.0 
44.0 
36.1 
51.5 

51.4 
56.3 
44.4 
36.1 
32.5 
45.0 
35.9 
40.4 
46.7 
82.5 


$2,094.31 

1,374  50 

675.00 

110.00 

85.00 

245.00 

900.00 

562.50 

719.50 

847.73 

2,260.00 

737.50 


$174.53 
85.91 
48.21 
27.50 
28.33 
35.00 
81.82 
46.88 
44.97 
56.52 
125.56 
67.05 


5,490.00      211.15 


1,140.00 

1,137.50 

870.00 

130.00 

1,230.00 

1,270.50 

635.00 

1,657.50 

1,732.64 

516.00 

517.50 

1,014.50 
445.00 
527.00 
342.50 
202.50 
408.50 
415.00 
360.00 
438.00 
354.75 


95.00 
75.83 
51.18 
14.44 
43.93 
33.43 
31.75 
44.80 
46.83 
23.46 
30.44 

53.39 
24.72 
26.35 
26.35 
15.58 
22.69 
29.64 
17.14 
15.64 
10.75 


Alumni  Totals 

614 

45.9%    $31,445.43 

$51.21 

Parents — David  A.  Quattlebaum 

33 

2,493.00 

75.54 

Non-Alumni 

1 

250.00 

Totals 


648 


$34,188.43      $52.76 


-Leading  Departments- 


Number  of  Donors 

Education  315 

English  165 

History  1 22 


Amount  Given 

English  $4,872.00 

Education  4,102.87 

Economics  2,324.50 


Participation 

Religion  45.6% 

Economics  38.8 

Botany  38.2 


Average  Gift 

Ecomonics  $37.49 

English  29.53 

Chemistry  22.80 


School  of  Forestry 


School  Agents 


No.    %         Amount    Avg.  Gift 


William  L.  Beasley,  Jr. 
Seymour  Somberg 
Clifford  P.  Judy 


38  25.3 
41  25.8 
48  25.8 


$  878.00  $23.11 
490.00  11.95 
692.91    14.43 


-Leading  Law  School  Classes 


Number  of  Donors 

1 948  38 

1 950  37 

1951  37 
1963  33 
1 947  28 
1962  28 


Amount  Given 

1939 

$5,490.00 

1937 

2,260.00 

Before  1921 

2,094.31 

1951 

1732.64 

1950 

1,657.50 

Participation 

1939 
1963 
1934 
1937 
Before  1921 

86.7% 

82.5 

60.0 

58.1 

57.1 

Average  Gift 

1939 

Before  1921 
1937 
1940 
1921-24 

$211.15 

174.53 

1 25.56 

95.00 

85.91 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Department 


Agent 


No.    % 


Amt.    Avg.  Gift 


Botany 
Chemistry 

Total 

Economics 
Education 


Total 

Engineering 
English 


Total 

Foreign 

Languages 
History 

Total 

Mathematics 

Medical 
Sciences 

Philosophy- 
Sociology 

Physics 

Political 
Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Zoology 

Others 


E.G.  Beinhart 
S.  Thomas  Amore 
J.  Ray  Kirby 

William  O.  Shropshire 
Jay  H.  Ostwalt 
Emily  McElmurray 
McNeill 

John  D.  Richmond 
Ruth  Gatlin  Franklin 
Wesley  W.  Walton 
Cleet  C.  Cleetwood 
Robert  A.  Pittillo,  Jr. 


Henry  N.  Dorris 
Ashbel  G.  Brice 
Charles  G.  Morehead 
Thomas  W.  Teer 


Owen  L.  Goolsby 

Charles  S.  Davis 
Earl  Porter 


50  38.2 

44  30.6 

40  26.5 

84  28.5 


62 
65 

35 
27 
35 
49 
42 
62 
315 

8 

63 

53 

49 

165 


38.8 
29.1 

21.9 
19.0 
23.3 
34.0 
27.8 
26.2 
26.1 

21.1 
31.7 
27.3 
28.2 
29.1 


$    573.50 

1,309  00 

606.00 

1,915.00 

2,324.50 
1,202.37 

573.00 
222.00 

604.00 
524.50 
309.00 
668.00 
4,102.87 

93.50 

3,277.50 

1,011.50 

583.00 

4,872.00 


$11.47 
29.75 
15.15 
22.80 

37.49 

18.50 

16.37 

8.22 
17.26 
10.70 

7.36 
10.77 
13.02 

11.69 
52.02 
19.08 
11.90 
29.53 


52    28.4 


69 

53 

122 


34.7 
27.2 

31.0 


Robert  G.  Pohrer 

Hilda  P.  Willett 

Wade  F.  Hook 
Philip  R.  Bevington 

Joel  C.  Ford 
Farilla  Bode  David 
M.  Douglas  Harper 
Kenneth  L.  Duke 


60  34.5 

36  29.5 

24  22.9 

65  37.8 

43  29.9 

52  31.5 

62  45.6 

56  30.9 


775.93  14.92 

1,085.75  15.74 

744.50  14.05 

1,830.25  15.00 

902.00  15.03 

449.00  12.47 

452.75  18  86 

1,094.35  16.84 


588.50 
654.50 
694.50 
943.50 
25.00 


13.69 
12.59 
11.20 
16.85 


Totals 


127    25.6    $2,060.91      $16.23 


Totals 


1,259    30.2%    $22,291.65    $17.70 


THE  AREA 
PROGRAM 


During  1963-64,  Loyalty  Fund  area  campaigns  were 
organized  in  30  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Alto- 
gether there  were  239  area  committees  in  175  cities  and 
towns. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  alumni  participation  in 
each  organized  area.  The  No.  of  Donors  and  Amount  Raised 
columns  show  area  figures  for  the  entire  year  and  not  just  the 
results  of  the  March-April  area  campaign.  The  %  column 
gives  the  percentage  of  participation  based  on  total  number 
of  alumni  in  the  area.  Quota  amount  is  the  percentage  of 
its  assigned  dollar  goal  that  each  area  achieved. 

Space  limitations  prohibit  the  listing  of  names  of  hun- 
dreds of  workers  who  served  with  the  chairmen  and  who 
were  equally  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  program. 


Area  and  Chairman 


No.  of 

Donors 


% 


TOP  TFN  \RF\S 

in  Amount  Raised 

NYC  Men  '97-'39 

Joseph  S.  Schieferly,  Jr.  '35 

$8,082.65 

Washington  Men  A-L 

George  B.  Autry  '58  L'61 

6,028.76 

Charlotte  Men  M-R 

Vern  A.  Ketcham  '46 

5,965.02 

Durham  Women  '31-'43 

Frances  C.  Thomas  '41 

5,805.00 

Charlotte  Men  A-C 

John  C.  Edens  '50 

5,556.50 

Martinsville,  Virginia 

Ivey  Courtney  Stone  '41 

4,448.00 

Winston-Salem  Men  Q-Z 

H.  Kenneth  Smith  '45 

4,406.99 

Atlanta  Men  A-H 

Marvin  Z.  Botnick  '56 

3,599.26 

Charlotte  Men  H-L 

James  L.  Highsmith  E'41 

3,308.00 

Durham  Men  '38-16 

Harry  J.  Stone  '38 

3,259.00 

in  Number  of  Donors 

Raleigh  Women 

Blanche  Barringer  Brian  '22  G'31         142 

Greensboro  Women 

Lynn  Holsclaw  Buchanan  '59 

88 

Durham  Men  '57-63 

Michael  C.  Troy   '60  L'62 

80 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

Richard  A.  Sebastian,  Jr.  '56 

79 

NYC  Women  '51-'63 

Pat  Collins  Droste  '54 

77 

Richmond  Women 

Julia  McGranahan  Wimbish '58 

Durham  Graduate  & 

Professional  Schools 

Thomas  B.  Walker  G'53 

73 

Greenville,  N.  C. 

Henry  C.  Ferrell,  Jr.  '56  G'57 

73 

Charlotte  Women  P-Z 

Marion  Blanton  Gibson  '55 

70 

Houston,  Texas 

Thomas  J.  Scahill,  Jr.  '47 

68 

in  Percentage  of  Participation 

Tampa,  Florida  Medical 

Richard  G.  Connar  M'44 

100.0% 

Binghamton,  New  York 

Bearl  A.  Yeager,  Jr.  '49 

100.0 

Leaksville,  N.  C. 

Welsford  F.  Bishopric  '49 

100.0 

Maplewood,  New  Jersey 

Mary  D.  Rankin  '62 

92.9 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Paul  R.  Leitner  '50 

87.8 

Orange,  New  Jersey 

Donald  Kempler  '57 

84.4 

Bryn  Mawr,  Devon,  Pa. 

Warren  H.  Pope  '42 

80.0 

Falls  Church,  Virginia 

Frank  A.  Bevacqua  '29 

79.0 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Medical  Richard  E.  Boger  '43  M'45 

78.1 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Larry  E.  Parsons  E'60 

73.7 

23 

27 
17 


27 


23 
31 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

A-L,  Trudy  Rogers  Evans  '61 
M-Z,  W.  Macbeth  Wagnon,  Jr.  L'59 

Mobile,  Ann  Goode  Cochran  '52 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix,  Mary  Ingwersen  Windsor  '50 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock,  Winslow  Drummond  II  L'57 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley,  Charles  S.  McCoy  R'46 
Los  Angeles,  Parker  R.  Hamlin  '33 
Palo  Alto,  James  M.  Fulcomer  '57 
Pasadena,  Mary  McCarthy  Houses!  '47 
San  Diego,  Jean  Bryan  Feild    '53 
San  Francisco,  Embree  H.  Blackard,  Jr. 
'48M'53 

COLORADO 

Denver,  Phyllis  Mertz  Punshon  N'52 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford,  W.  Hartford,  Gladys  J. 

Langworthy  '60 
New  Haven,  Evans  A.  Meinecke  '44 
Stamford,  Greenwich,  Jacquelin  Lewis 

Maguire  '52 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

S.  &  W.,  Newark,  Ellen  Wallace  '56 
N.  &  E.,  Donald  D.  Duffey  '57 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Men  A-L,  George  B.  Autry  '58  L'61 
Men  M-Z,  Melvin  D.  Small  M'59 
Women  A-K,  Ann  Myers  Sibert  '55 
Women  L-Z,  Marie  Quinn  '49 

FLORIDA 

Clearwater,  Arnold  W.  Hurt  '57 

Coral  Gables,  Edward  N.  Moylan  '48 

Daytona  Beach,  Richard  P.  Holleman  '60 

Fort  Lauderdale,  James  H.  Gilbert,  Jr.  '57 

Virginia  Jessup  Gilbert  N'57 
Fort  Myers,  Gene  Greear  Gore  N'55 
Jacksonville 

A-L,  William  H.  Adams  III  '47  L'50 

M-Z,  Neil  C.  Taylor  '49 
Lakeland,  Edith  Ramsaur  Larsen  '38 
Miami 

Men  A-N,  Frank  D.  Hall  '49  L'51 

Vincent  T.  Hall  '54  L'56 

Men  O-Z,  William  A.  Smith  '57 

Women,  Louise  Tennent  Smith  '50 
Orlando,  Winter  Park,  Francis  Gay  L'61 
Palm  Beach,  Edwin  W.  Brown  M'41 
Pensacola,  Rita  Shepard  Dukes  G'52 
Sarasota,  Bradenion,  Annie  Milner 

Bishopric  '49 
St.  Petersburg,  Robert  L.  Allen  Jr.  '47 
Tallahassee,  Kathryn  Dykes  Wishart  '55 
Tampa,  Donald  W.  Gould  '53 

Isabelle  Swift  Ferrell  '53 

Medical,  Richard  G.  Connar  M'44 


GEORGIA 

Athens,  Amburn  Huskins  Watson  '60 
Judson  D.  Watson,  Jr.  '60 

Atlanta 

Men  A-H,  Marvin  Z.  Botnick  '56 
Men  J-Z  William  R.  Patterson  L'50 
Women  A-L,  Nancy  Hoot  Roe  '61 
Women  M-Z,  Helen  Almand  Morgan  '55  40 
Medical,  Richard  Boger  '43  M'45 


19 


30% 

44 

49 


64 


18        60 


36        43 


26        35 


49 
62 


24        39 


41 


Amount     %  of 
Given     Quote 


$  530.00 
392.50 
352.00 


877.00 


382.00 


8 

23 

95.00 

34 

32 

822.00 

20 

53 

421.00 

12 

32 

280.00 

39 

55 

409.00 

494.43 


361.00 


475.50 
221.00 

2,604.50 


29 
33 

44 
26 

•    428.00 
434.00 

29 
48 

66 
50 
47 
35 

48 
42 
52 
46 

6,028.76 

2,979.50 

582.00 

463.00 

116 
130 
116 
103 

11 
37 
18 

21 
46 
51 

324.00 
541.00 
697.00 

65 
98 
70 

26 
12 

27 
46 

875.00 
386.00 

88 
129 

42 
44 
34 

35 

34 

47 

1,391.00 

769.00 

1,234.00 

63 

91 

118 

22 
22 
54 
45 
24 
45 

21 
32 
52 
37 
32 
56 

460.50 
452.50 
570.00 
1,382.25 
661.00 
587.50 

77 
91 
76 
92 
88 
118 

21 

50 
25 

32 
36 
35 

590.50 

1,058.00 

438.00 

66 

78 
67 

48 
17 

39 
100 

878.00 
698.50 

146 
96 

283.00 


56 

34 

3,599.26 

60 

36 

1,781.98 

51 

50 

486.50 

40 

58 

330.00 

25 

78 

1,624.50 

Area  and  Chairman 


Augusta,  Edith  Kenworthy  Rivera  N'59 
Columbus,  J.  R.  McAdams  '53 
Decatur,  Marion  Willoughby  Ingalls  '47 
Macon,  Lucille  Oakes  Humphreys  '46 
Savannah,  Samuel  Herman  '39 


ILLINOIS 

Arlington  Heights,  Fay.  Cobb  Cole  '52  17        52 

Chicago 

Men,  Peter  C.  Burkholder  '55  29 

Women,  Maralyn  Winter  Robinson  '60  18 

Evanslon,  Harleigh  F.  Fatzinger  '57  28 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis,  Marion  Duncan  Kortepeter 
•49  32 


No.  of 

% 

Amount 

%of 

Donors 

Given 

Quota 

12 

31 

204.00 

51 

19 

36 

627.00 

90 

24 

34 

422.00 

60 

45 

62 

571.00 

104 

26 

38 

377.00 

54 

17 


40 
26 
37 
63 


47 
51 
51 


40 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington,  Sara  Bell  Thompson  '42  31  60 

Louisville,  Nancy  P.  Helm  '61  50  53 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge,  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr.  E'48  14  41 

New  Orleans,  Melairie,  C.  Gordon 

Johnson,  Jr.  '60  61  53 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Men  A-J,  Charles  A.  Gomer  '42  54  59 

Men  K-Z,  Jacob  S.  Zimmerman  '47  53  45 

Women,  Marilyn  Black  Nuttle  '54  33  52 

Bethesda,  Brian  C.  Miller  E'61  53  41 

Chevy  Chase,  Dorothy  Golden  Mulitz  '51  28  52 

Bagerstown,  Alfred  B.  Tallman,  Jr.  '48  20  61 
Hyattsville,  Rebecca  Weathers  Dukes  '56 

Charles  A.  Dukes,  Jr.  '56  L'57  23  51 

Silver  Spring,  John  W.  Pettit  '57  56  51 

Towson,  Lutherville,  George  Pavloff  E'52  47  72 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston,  Cambridge,  Sandra  S.  Jerome  '61  50  47 


MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor,  Constance  Castle  Plice  '52 
Birmingham,  Charles  R.  Barr  '54 
Detroit,  Larry  E.  Parsons  E'60 
Qrosse  Pointe,  E.  B.  Brogan  '44 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Edina, 

Mary  Lundeberg  Smith  '49  24        45 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City,  Independence, 

E.  Bertram  Berkley  '48  21 

St.  Louis,  Clayton,  Walter  V.  Dunne  '52      31 

NEW  JERSEY 

Chatham,  Madison,  Grace  Parker  Lowden 

'52  32 

Maplewood,  Mary  D.  Rankin  '62  26 

Orange,  Donald  Kempler  '57  27 

Westfield,  J.  David  Peyton  E'57  23 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton,  Bearl  A.  Yeager,  Jr.  '49  17 

Buffalo,  John  G.  Putnam,  Jr.  '51  24 

Garden  City,  Maryann  Dumont  Stevens  '56  14 
Great  Neck,  Kings  Point,  Lilly  Maidenbaum 

Gainsburg  '44  5 

Huntington,  Nathan  Skipper,  Jr.  '56  L'62      8 
Manhassel,  Polly  Warner  Dowling  '40 
Mount  Vernon,  Mary  E.  Rhamstine  '60 
New  York 

Men,  1897-19S9,  Joseph  S.  Schieferly, 
Jr.  '35 

Men  1940-49,  DeForest  Hoge  '46 
Men  1950-66,  James  Harbison,  Jr.  '56 
Men  1957-63,  Lee  F.  Davis,  Jr.  '61 


50 

41 


54 
93 
84 
55 


100 
41 
38 

19 
21 
41 
41 


49 
31 
35 
55 


191.00       64 


712.50 
155.50 
436.00 


1,928.75 
2,453.63 
265.25 
636.50 
784.00 
291.50 

917.25 
608.50 
705.70 


555.00 
493.00 


563.00 
641.00 
700.00 
394.00 


275.50 
709.84 
350.00 

170.00 
255.00 
399.00 
850.00 


8,082.65 

1,385.40 

1,135.44 

842.50 


143 

104 
67 


408.00        96 


557.00        66 
862.00        96 


879.00        86 
1,435.00        96 


107 
82 
88 
53 
98 

117 

92 

94 
94 


855.75       82 


28 

49 

280.00 

112 

27 

54 

518.00 

48 

28 

74 

901.00 

90 

19 

53 

544.00 

39 

241.50        81 


97 
55 


113 

64 

117 

83 


138 

135 

88 

23 

43 
100 
170 


106 
139 
142 
112 


Area  and  Chairman 


Women  1907-50,  Jane  Haislip  Creel  '36   41 
Women  1951-63,  Pat  Collins  Droste  '54  77 
Rochester,  Caroline  Hopper  Goodwin  '56 
Scarsdale,  Roy  C.  Crone  E'35 
Suffolk  County,  Robert  L.  Schwarz  '54 
Syracuse,  Graham  B.  Kretchman  '61 
White  Plains,  John  C.  Russell  '56  L'59 

OHIO 
Cincinnati 

A-K,  Robert  G.  Burrell  '56 
L-Z,  Margaret  L.  Brueggemann  '58 
Cleveland 

Men,  Richard  G.  Amos  E'56 
Women,  Natalie  Brewster  Lavin  '54 
Columbus,  John  A.  Carnahan  L'55 
Dayton,  Elizabeth  Allen  Stavnitski  N'58 
Shaker  Hgts.,  Patricia  Meloy  Scott  '50 
Toledo,  Norman  E.  Chrisfield  E'51 
Youngslown,  Caroline  Reams  Miller  '49 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem,  Paul  W.  Pritchard,  Jr.  E'55 

Bryn  Mawr,  Devon,  Warren  H.  Pope  '42 

Lancaster,  John  E.  Way,  Jr.  '57 

Philadelphia 

A-L,  Gordon  W.  Gerber  '43 

M-Z,  Robert  W.  Stubbs  '53 
Pittsburgh 

East,  Bruce  F.  Baehr  '52 

West,  Jack  W.  Fieldson  '48 
Wayne,  Wade  H.  Eldridge  '41 
York,  Ruth  Haigh  Hogg  '49 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Aiken,  N.  Augusta,  Russell  C.  Coble  '50 

Anderson,  Girard  C.  Rippy,  Jr.  M'54 

Charleston,  Marion  S.  Lewis  '18 

Columbia 

Men,  James  W.  Harris  '30 
Women,  Carol  Cooke  Saunders  '57 

Greenville,  Barbara  White-Spunner  Poteat 
'50  T.  L.  Poteat  '47  L'50 

Rock  Hill,  Robert  L.  McFadden  '51  L'54 

Spartanburg,  Mahlon  W.  DeLoatch,  '57 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga,  Paul  R.  Leitner  '50 

Johnson  City,  Matilda  Paty  Seward  '47 

John  E.  Seward  '44  21 

Kingsport,  R.  WUey  Bourne,  Jr.  E'59  28 

Knoxville,  Maude  McCracken  Miller  '30     31 
Memphis,  Virginia  Mims  Vorder-Bruegge 

'50  63 

Nashville,  Nancy  Vail  Lucas  '53  56 


No.  of 

% 

Amount 

%of 

Donors 

Given 

Quota 

5  41 

63 

1,042.50 

116 

>4  77 

50 

1,013.00 

119 

40 

56 

781.00 

130 

IS 

'45 

825.00 

110 

14 

47 

455.00 

130 

17 

40 

335.00 

84 

19 

41 

300.00 

23 

39 

57 

707.00 

101 

36 

60 

604.00 

121 

27 

48 

509.00 

85 

19 

51 

209.00 

52 

49 

51 

692.50 

80 

39 

65 

674.00 

90 

28 

65 

562.50 

80 

17 

45 

470.00 

78 

8 

50 

160.00 

53 

19 

59 

570.00 

52 

36 

80 

972.00 

130 

20 

46 

263.00 

19 

40 

55 

1,345.00 

79 

41 

72 

659.00 

101 

39 

44 

1,303.88 

153 

42 

48 

1,259.00 

115 

17 

63 

181.00 

91 

22 

55 

400.50 

100 

15 

68 

240.00 

96 

18 

53 

327.50 

121 

44 

43 

592.50 

85 

54 

42 

1,666.00 

93 

30 

64 

519.00 

74 

t 

67 

51 

2,026.00 

84 

9 

27 

250.00 

71 

24 

29 

637.00 

88 

65        88        1,271.50      106 


TEXAS 

Dallas,  Raymond  R.  Trollinger,  Jr.  '54 

Houston,  Thomas  J.  Scahill,  Jr.  '47 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria,  Richard  A.  Sebastian,  Jr.  '56 

Arlington 

Men  A-K,  John  A.  McKenry  R'43 
Men  L-Z,  Charles  T.  Lindsay,  Jr.  '58 
Women,  Beatrice  Depp  Grossnickle  '52 

Charlottesville,  Frances  Beman  McMillan 
'59 

Danville,  Alvin  H.  Newman  '45 

Falls  Church,  Vienna,  Frank  A.  Bevacqua 
'29 

Hampton,  Howard  L.  Copeland  '57 

Lynchburg,  David  R.  Wiley  '61 

Martinsville,  Ivey  Courtney  Stone  '41 

Newport  News,  Virginia  Marshall  Simpson 
'59  John  N.  Simpson  '57 

Norfolk 

Men,  Julian  W.  Walker,  Jr.  L'59 
Women,  Alta  Gingher  Zicht  '55 


46 
68 


49 
70 
44 

58 
48 


33 
45 


487.50 
460.00 
965.00 

1,816.50 
1,268.00 


1,936.55 
1,787.50 


93 
131 

97 

96 
106 


76 
101 


79       54       1,548.00       85 


35 
25 
50 

57 
32 
53 

763.50 
468.00 
562.70 

139 
67 
90 

33 
27 

53 

47 

258.50 
518.50 

78 
80 

49 
14 
23 
16 

79 
26 
37 
49 

568.00 

108.50 

478.00 

4,448.00 

71 

36 

91 

127 

44 

62 

634.00 

159 

56 
25 

48 
47 

1,102.00 
229.00 

92 
71 

Area  and  Chairman 


No.  of     % 
Donors 


Petersburg,  P.  M.  Allen,  Jr.  '52  16 

Portsmouth,  James  W.  Eaton,  Jr.  '57  22 
Richmond 

Men  A-K,  Frank  Abernathy,  Jr.  '56 

L'59  44 

Men  L-Z,  Kenneth  F.  Palmer  '51  37 

Women,  Julia  McGranahan  WimbiBh'58  76 

Roanoke,  Audrey  Hatcher  Vaughan  N'47  46 

Virginia  Beach,  Ann  Rigsbee  Wilshire  '46  37 


50 

46 


35 

32 
48 
54 
67 


Amount 
Given 

170.00 
400.00 


%0f 
Quota 

85 
100 


3,110.00 

1,589.50 

673.50 

685.00 

486.00 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle,  BeUevue,  Ann  Milford  Eckard  '53 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Charleston,  William  F.  Tully  '50 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee,  Camilla  Grady  Levin  '60 
James  S.  Levin  '59 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Albemarle,  Celia  Pickens  Shankle  '49 

Asheboro,  Virginia  Suiter  Gavin  '46 

Asheville 

A-L,  Wayne  F.  Hensley  '54 
M-Z,  Charles  P.  M.  Weinberg  '58 

Burlington,  Fred  J.  Miller  '50 

Chapel  Hill 

A-J,  Elizabeth  Worth  Caldwell  '46 
K-Z,  Susan  Brunn  Puett  '61 

Charlotte 

Men  A-C,  John  C.  Edens  '50 

Men  D-G,  George  M.  Fesperman  '54 

Men  H-L,  James  L.  Highsmith  E'41 

Men  M-R,  Vera  A.  Ketcham  '46 

Men  S-Z,  Robert  M.  Barker  '56 

Women  A-G,  Jane  Scarborough  Barrett 

'48 

Women  H-O,  Sarah  Trent  Lucas  '62 

Women  P-Z,  Marion  Blanton  Gibson 

'55 

Clinton,  James  Earl  Vann  '53 

Concord,  Sue  White  Hartsell  '55 

Durham 

Men  1926-30,  Jack  B.  Cliff  '28 
Men  19S1S7,  James  B.  Coble  '29 
Men  1938-46,  Harry  J.  Stone  '38 
Men  1947-51,  Jack  W.  Bergstrom  '50 


43        65 


48        46 


20        44 


A  Summary  of  17  Years  of 
Loyalty  Fund  Achievement 


104 

106 

93 

86 

122 


777.00      141 
1,416.00       90 

957.00      106 


25 

43 

515.00 

79 

26 

67 

689.00 

98 

29 

33 

868.00 

67 

33 

36 

1,548.00 

77 

56 

39 

2,649.50 

84 

49 

40 

554.20 

101 

65 

50 

832.35 

93 

67 

46 

5,556.50 

146 

37 

47 

1,246.50 

113 

49 

41 

3,308.00 

110 

61 

47 

5,965.02 

105 

62 

47 

1,923.50 

64 

62 

60 

1,804.50 

74 

44 

48 

671.50 

122 

70 

69 

1,445.00 

HI 

9 

30 

780.00 

92 

35 

45 

1,381.00 

99 

39 

40 

1,124.50 

118 

30 

28 

884.50 

49 

27 

26 

3,259.00 

96 

34 

35 

693.14 

73 

Fund  year 


Amount  Number 

Contributed    of  Donors 


Percentage  of  Average 
Participation       Gift 


1 

$112,752.46 

5,610 

25.2 

$  20.09 

2 

154,709  68 

6,541 

27.7 

26.71 

3 

133,977  82 

6,590 

27.3 

20.33 

4 

DEVELOPMENT  CAMPAIGN.         $150,000  CREDITED 

5 

TO  LOYALTY  FUND  EACH  YEAR. 

6 

176,722  88 

7,953 

31.2 

22.22 

7 

208,743  86 

7,842 

31  7 

26  22 

8 

212,025  16 

8,068 

28  3 

26.28 

9 

232,067.24 

8,928 

32  6 

25  99 

10 

259,610  45 

10,392 

36  8 

24  98 

11 

282,887.14 

11,075 

39  8 

25  54 

12 

307,062.32 

12,095 

41.8 

25.39 

13 

353,597.93 

12,632 

42  2 

27  99 

14 

377,007.77 

13,008 

42  6 

28  98 

15 

505,440.73 

13,605 

42.2 

37  15 

16 

527,012.08 

14,090 

42.4 

37  40 

17 

550,879.39 

14,674 

42.7 

37.54 

Area  and  Chairman 


Men  1966-66,  Carl  R.  Richter  '52 

Men  1957S3,  Michael  Troy  '60  L'62 

Women  1923-30,  Anne  Garrard  '25 

Women  1931-43,  Frances  Thomas  '41 

Women  1944-66,  Martha  Krayer 

Johnson  '49 

Women  1967-63,  Virginia  Turlington 

Byrd  '60 

Nursing,  Russeline  Craddock  Moore 

N'57 

Graduate  &  Professional  Schools, 

Thomas  B.  Walker  G'53 

Univ.  Faculty,  J.  H.  Phillips  '33  R'36  271 

Medical  Faculty,  William  P.  J.  Peete 
Elizabeth  City,  Margaret  Hammet  West 

N'56 
Fayetteville,  Betty  Culbreth  Rose  '48 
Oastonia,  Charles  B.  Falls,  Jr.  '28  L'31 
Ooldsboro,  William  D.  McRoy,  Jr.  '54 
Greensboro 

Men  A-E,  Ralph  P.  Edwards  '48 

Men  F-K,  Richard  N.  Bollinger  E'55 

Men  L-R,  William  R.  Wells,  Jr.  R'48 

Men  S-Z,  Glenn  S.  Crihfield  '58 

Women,  Lynn  Holsclaw  Buchanan  '59 
Greenville,  Henry  C.  Ferrell,  Jr.  '56  G'57 
Henderson,  William  L.  Fleming,  Jr.  '58 
Hickory,  Dan  N.  Stewart,  Jr.  '31 
High  Point,  Grace  Taylor  Hodges  '50 
Hillsboro,  John  B.  Midgett  '25 
Kinsion,  Frances  Chivers  Sitterson  '42 
Laurinburg,  Carl  L.  Jones,  Jr.  '49 
Leaksville,  Spray,  Welsford  F.  Bishopric  '49  15 
Lenior,  Virginia  Courtney  Hartley  '52 
Lexington,  Charles  E.  Jordan,  Jr.  '56 
Lumberton,  James  E.  Johnson,  Jr.  '58 
Monroe,  F.  B.  Lee  '39 
Morganton,  Jane  Caldwell  Williams  '49 
Mount  Airy,  Fred  Folger,  Jr.  '49  L'52 
Newton,  Conover,  C.  Robert  Wanzer  '40 
Oxford,  M.  Garland  Talton,  Jr.  G'61 
Raleigh 

Men  A-E,  Stephen  K.  Blackmon  '50 

Men  F-M,  C.  Henry  Lucas  '54 

Men  N-Z,  Alfred  R.  Reep  17 

Women,  Blanche  Barringer  Brian  '22 

G'31 

Medical,  Harry  W.  Barrick,  Jr.  '53 

M'57 
Reidsville,  Patricia  Wright  Gwyn  '51 
Roanoke  Rapids,  Mary  E.  Hix  '30 
Rockingham,  Emma  Thrower  Doolittle 

N'33 
Rocky  Mount,  John  L.  MoAdams  '50 
Roxboro,  Marjorie  Brinn  Clayton  '60 

Jerry  M.  Clayton  '58 
Salisbury,  Bernice  Levenson  Lerner  '53 
Sanford,  J.  Allen  Harrington  "50  L'51 
Shelby,  Jo  Patten  Sarazen  '48 
Siler  City,  F.  Jackson  Boling,  Jr.  E'54 
Southern  Pines,  Ann  Poindexter  Taws  '57 
Statesville,  H.  Brown  Kimball  '57 
Tarboro,  Forrest  D.  Walston  '28 
Thomasville,  Isabel  Boyles  Murr  '35 
Warren  County,  J.  Howard  Daniel  '33 
Washington,  John  S.  Leach  '31 
Waynesville,  Judith  Alexander  Coker  '56 
Wilmington,  W.  Horace  Corbett  '38 
Wilson,  Wilma  Broome  Miller  '52 
Winston  Salem 

Men  A-D,  Richard  J.  Dilworth  '58 

Men  E-J,  C.  Jerome  Huneycutt  R'50 

G'51 

Men  K-P,  WUliam  T.  Graham  '56 

Men  Q-Z,  H.  Kenneth  Smith  '45 

Women  A-J,  Anne  Damtof  t  Campbell 

'47 

Women  K-Z,  Mary  L.  Smith  Whitaker 

'47 


No.  of 

% 

-     Amount 

%of 

Donors 

Given 

Quota 

33 

36 

457.00 

70 

80 

35 

675.50 

84 

58 

48 

968.00 

92 

53 

41 

5,805.00 

89 

62 

50 

698.50 

82 

62 

39 

449.50 

100 

36 

40 

287.00 

57 

73 

34 

1,074.00 

86 

271 

9,448.13 

105 

14,194.00 

29 

54 

1,650.00 

107 

64 

59 

822.00 

110 

57 

49 

2,149.00 

84 

29 

27 

391.00 

92 

39 

44 

1,863.50 

69 

39 

50 

1,892.50 

76 

29 

38 

1,112.50 

56 

42 

43 

2,146.50 

102 

88 

57 

980.50 

96 

73 

70 

919.68 

92 

7 

16 

212.50 

106 

37 

41 

2,665.00 

107 

97 

49 

3,678.50 

98 

19 

44 

275.00 

100 

38 

57 

2,605.00 

113 

17 

47 

261.00 

84 

3  15 

100 

257.50 

123 

22 

51 

509.00 

68 

52 

63 

1,208.00 

121 

27 

55 

445.00 

94 

23 

56 

1,225.00 

94 

14 

26 

453.14 

95 

16 

32 

830.00 

92 

11 

42 

127.00 

64 

21 

55 

241.00 

88 

59 

47 

1,188.50 

79 

60 

45 

1,955.25 

115 

52 

33 

1,405.50 

76 

142 

59 

1,350.98 

113 

19 

70 

550.50 

39 

14 

30 

495.00 

83 

13 

48 

106.00 
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The  BEQUEST 
PROGRAM 


During  the  past  six  months,  the  Duke  University  Commit- 
tee on  Bequests,  with  J.  Alex  McMahon  '42  as  Chair- 
man, continued  to  provide  information  to  alumni  and  friends 
about  the  Bequest  Program  and  how  one  can  be  flexible  in 
this  most  important  means  of  support  to  Duke.  The  program 
was  successfully  presented,  also,  to  the  School  of  Law  alum- 
ni through  the  Lawyers  Subcommittee,  with  Charles  H. 
Young  '35  LLB  '38  as  Chairman.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
on  June  30,  the  Bequest  Program  had  included  59  additional 
members  who  had  made  or  indicated  that  they  are  making 
through  their  wills  or  by  related  means  provisions  for  the 
future  support  of  the  University.  The  accompanying  chart 
gives  the  growth  of  the  program  since  the  formation  of  the 
Committee. 
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Alumni,  and  friends  now  participating  in  the  Bequest 
Program  number  543  and  an  additional  151  persons  have 
indicated  that  they  are  planning  to  do  so,  making  a  total  of 
694  who  have  joined  the  program.  Approximately  one-third 
of  the  total,  or  232  persons,  have  volunteered  the  amounts 
of  their  bequests  or  gifts.  They  range  from  $100  to  $250,000 
and  total  $2,224,529.  Of  this  amount  $380,700  is  con- 
tingent and  uncertain  in  six  bequests.  A  projection,  however, 


of  the  net  known  amount  for  the  other  two-thirds  of  those 
who  have  joined  in  this  support  will  indicate  the  enormous 
potential  of  the  Bequest  Program. 


Amount 

Number 

Total 

$100-$500 

85 

$      26,202 

$625-$l,000 

62 

60,775 

$1,250-5,000 

44 

155,264 

$7,000-$25,000 

24 

307,000 

$30,000-50,000 

8 

363,128 

$61,000-$250,000 

9 

1,312,160 

Unknown 

311 

? 

The  nature  of  the  various  bequests  includes  stocks,  bonds, 
real  estate,  personal  and  professional  libraries,  and  the  ma- 
jority have  included  Duke  in  their  wills  for  a  specific  amount 
or  percentage  of  their  estate.  Becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant to  the  University,  and  a  definite  aid  to  many  recent 
graduates  of  Duke,  is  the  naming  of  Duke  as  a  beneficiary 
of  life  insurance  policies  for  a  percentage  or  an  amount. 
Many  others  have  made  Duke  an  irrevocable  beneficiary  in 
policies  ranging  from  $250  to  $10,000. 

Participants  in  the  program  represent  every  class  through 
1965,  and  all  of  the  University's  schools  and  colleges.  A 
breakdown  by  class  and  school  follows.  The  figures  in 
parentheses  represent  those  who  plan  to  participate. 
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The  Committee  on  Bequests  has  emphasized  that  the 
Bequest  Program,  while  in  no  way  taking  the  place  of  the 
Loyalty  Fund  in  providing  annual  unrestricted  operating 
funds,  is  an  essential  companion  to  it  in  assuring  the  Uni- 
versity of  future  strength. 


OTHER  LOYALTY  FUND  GIFTS 


MEMORIAL  GIFTS: 

During  the  year  the  following  gifts 
were  made  to  Duke  through  the  Loyalty 
Fund  in  memory  of  deceased  persons: 
For  Mrs.  Laura  Bailey  Camming  by 
Jane  Cumming  Smalley  (Mrs.  R.  H.,  Jr.) 
'54.  For  /.  Julian  Holmes  BD  '38  by 
Maude  Adams  White,  RN  '38  BSN  "39 
and  Percy  D.  White  '39  BD  '38.  For 
John  Thomas  Caskey  '39  by  Jane  Kelley 
Smith  (Mrs.  Albert  N.)  '39.  For  Robert 
Kastner  MF  '61  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth Kastner  NA(PAR).  For  Howard 
Blake  by  John  A.  Ryan,  Jr.  '65,  John 

A.  Ryan  '34  and  Alma  Lloyd  Ranson 
Ryan  '37.  For  William  F.  Walker  MD 
'51  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  P.  Lessure. 
For  William  F.  Walker  MD  '51  by  Betty 
Jo  Harrison  Davidson  (Mrs.  H.  H.)  RN 
BSN  '47  and  Dr.  Davidson.  For  William 
F.  Walker  MD  '51  by  Alfred  M.  Sellers 
BSM  MD  "51.  For  W.  Herbert  Smith 
•23  by  Jerry  H.  Cates  '53  L  '55.  For 
Mary  Hendren  Vance  (Mrs.  Zeb  B.) 
'01  by  Dorothy  Pillow  Ordway  (Mrs. 
Richard  S.)  '30. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Loyalty 
Fund  also  received  income  from  the 
following  funds,  established  to  exist  in 
perpetuity:  The  Edgar  S.  Bowling  '99 
Memorial  Fund,  established  by  Mrs. 
Bowling.  The  Mary  Alice  Rhodes  Cook 
'36  Memorial  Fund,  established  by 
Franklin  H.  Cook  LLB  '36.  The  Harvey 

B.  Craven  Fund,  established  by  Harvey 
B.  Craven  '96.  The  Jesse  T.  and  Lovie 
Brooks  Frizzelle  Memorial  Fund,  estab- 
lished by  M.  T.  Frizzelle  '03,  J.  P.  Friz- 
zelle, Sr.  '04,  J.  B.  Frizzelle  '09,  and 
J.  L.  Frizzelle,  Sr.  '12.  The  William  P. 
Tudor  Fund,  established  by  William  P. 


Tudor  '56.  The  Luther  K.  Williams  Fund, 
established  by  Luther  K.  Williams  '36. 

CORPORATION   GIFTS   1963-64: 

Matching:  Abbott  Laboratories,  Aetna 
Life  Affiliates,  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  American  Brake  Shoe  Co., 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  Atlas 
Powder  Co.,  Bank  of  New  York,  Barton- 
Gillet  Co.,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Burling- 
ton Industries,  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Car- 
ter Products,  Inc.,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust, 
Chicopee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chrysler 
Corp.,  Combustion  Engineering,  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Continental  Insurance  Companies,  Corn 
Products  Co.,  Corning  Glass  Works, 
Deering-Milliken,  Inc.,  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  Esso  Education  Foundation,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Gen- 
eral Foods,  General  Mills,  Ginn  and 
Co.,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills 
Co.,  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  Honeywell,  Inc.,  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp.,  In- 
surance Company  of  North  America, 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Johnson  and  Higgins,  Jones  and  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Corp.,  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.j  Kid- 
der, Peabody  and  Co.,  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co., 
Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
Merck  &  Co.,  Midland-Ross  Corp.,  Mu- 
tual of  Omaha,  National  Distillers  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  New  England  Gas  and 
Electric  Association,  New  England  Mu- 


tual Life  Insurance,  Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corp.,  Ortho  Pharmaceutical 
Corp.,  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp., 
Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Penn- 
salt  Chemicals  Corp.,  Permacel,  Phelps 
Dodge  Corp.,  Philip  Morris,  Inc.,  Ral- 
iton  Purina  Co.,  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Riegel  Paper  Co.,  the  Messrs.  Rocke- 
feller, Ross  Foundation,  Scott  Paper  Co., 
Singer  Co.,  Smith  Kline  &  French  Labo- 
ratories, Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  Stauf- 
fer  Chemical  Co.,  Tennessee  Gas  Trans- 
mission Co.,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
Towers,  Perrin,  Forster  &  Crosby,  Inc., 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies,  United 
States  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Worthing- 
ton  Corp.,  Xerox  Corp.,  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc. 

Other  Gifts:  Barber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Baugh  &  Mouchet,  Inc.,  The  Budd 
Co.,  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Fourth  &  Spruce  Corp.,  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  Robert  H.  Pinnix, 
Inc.,  Mellon  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Monk- 
Henderson  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.,  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
panies. 

FOUNDATIONS: 

H.  Dale  Critz  Foundation,  Dickson 
Foundation,  Thomas  Austin  Finch  Foun- 
dation, Goodman  Foundation,  Hall  Foun- 
dation, Holderness  Foundation,  W.  Henry 
Hoover  Charitable  Trust,  McJunkin 
Family  Foundation,  Rodgers  Founda- 
tion, Salisbury  Community  Foundation, 
Trieschmann  Foundation,  George  H. 
and  Minnie  Marsh  White  Foundation^ 
Inc. 


DUKE  DATELINES 


A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 
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More  people  are  seen  wandering 
around  West  Campus  during  the 
summer  without  knowing  where  thev 
are  going  than  are  seen  during  the 
regular  academic  year.  This  can  be 
interpreted  as  something  of  a  compli- 
ment to  the  student  body  and  profes- 
sors who  were  around  from  September 
to  June.  Thev  may  not  always  know 
where  they  are  going  but  thev  usually 
go  with  an  air  of  authority. 

In  addition  to  sight-seers  taking 
pictures  of  the  Chapel,  seers  of  the 
sight-seers  could  see  piano  teachers, 
polymer  chemists,  and  retired  military 
officers.  The  piano  teachers  were  not 
really  distinguishable  from  the  military 
officers  who  probablv  appeared  just  as 
bewildered  by  the  unfamiliarity  of 
their  surroundings.  The  polymer 
chemists  must  have  stayed  to  them- 
selves because  there  was  none  of  that 
going  around. 

Also  present  for  five  days  during  the 
summer  were  the  North  Carolina 
Volunteers,  a  group  of  college  students 
who  underwent  training  for  the  North 
Carolina  Fund  before  setting  out  to 
determine  how  they  might  be  useful  in 
community  actions  against  poverty.  Of 
course,  they  could  individually  reduce 
the  poverty  of  their  parents  by  drop- 
ping out  of  school  but  that  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  particu- 
lar program. 

A  Clinic  in  Pastoral  Care,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  farming  but 
was  one  of  three  clinics  conducted  bv 
the  Divinity  School,  also  was  held  on 
campus  and  attracted  a  number  of 
ministers. 

There  were  many  more.  And  for 
every  adult  on  campus  there  must 
have  been  three  children.  The  North 
Carolina  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship 
enjoyed  a  few  days  of  fellowship  on 
the  campus,  principally  around  the 
Dope  Shop. 


Coach  Vic  Bubas,  getting  a  head 
start  in  the  recruiting  business,  attract- 
ed a  number  of  youngsters  to  the 
campus  with  his  basketball  clinics. 
He  has  not  yet  invaded  the  Duke 
maternity  wards,  but  it  might  be  prof- 
itable to  advise  the  nurses  there  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  particularly  tall 
babies. 

All  in  all  summer  is  a  good  time  of 
year  around  the  University.  The 
atmosphere  seems  more  relaxed:  coats 
and  ties  disappear  for  the  most  part, 
coffee  breaks  lengthen,  and  the  coeds 
sun-bathe  in  Kilgo  Quadrangle  (al- 
though the  male  may  encounter  dif- 
ficulty in  observing). 

Professors  Promoted 

Summer  is  also  the  time  when  Uni- 
versity employees  find  out  how  much 
money  they  will  make  during  the 
coming  year  and  who  received  what 
promotion.  Among  the  most  notable 
of  these  promotions  (salaries  are  not 
known  and  would  not  be  mentioned 
anyway,  for  in  spite  of  the  scholarly 
detachment  inherent  in  a  university 
atmosphere  there  is  also  some  less 
detached  materialistic  envy)  was  the 
elevation  of  five  faculty  members  to 
full  professorships. 

The  men  and  their  titles  are:  Dr. 
Sanford  I.  Cohen,  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry; Dr.  Edward  H.  Bryan,  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering:  Dr.  Harry 
A.  Owen,  Jr.,  professor  of  electrical 
engineering;  Dr.  Alan  C.  Kerckhoff, 
professor  of  sociology:  and  Dr. 
George  L.  Maddox,  professor  of 
sociology  and  professor  of  medical 
sociology  in  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry. 

Dr.  Cohen,  a  faculty  member  since 
1956,  was  one  of  25  scholars  from 
throughout  the  nation  in  1957  who 
were  named  Markle  Scholars  in  Medi- 
cal Sciences.  This  prestige  award  in- 
cludes a  grant  of  $30,000. 


Dr.  Bryan  is  a  sanitary  engineering 
expert  who  was  with  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Company  before  coming  to  Duke 
in   1960. 

Dr.  Owen  presently  is  one  of  two 
principal  investigators  at  Duke  con- 
ducting spacecraft  telementry  research 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Since  coming 
to  Duke  in  1951,  he  has  done  research 
in  radar-meteorology,  low-temperature 
physics,  and  thin-film  superconducting 
circuitry. 

Dr.  Kerckhoff,  who  is  director  of 
graduate  studies  in  the  department  of 
sociology  and  anthropology,  has  spe- 
cialized in  the  areas  of  social  psy- 
chology, methodology,  personality  and 
culture,  and  family  processes.  He  has 
been  at  Duke  since  1958. 

Dr.  Maddox  has  done  considerable 
research  into  teenage  drinking  and  is  a 
consultant  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  in  the  field  of  alcohol 
studies.  He  also  has  been  active  in 
studying  the  sociological  problems  and 
processes  of  aging  at  the  University's 
interdisciplinary  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Aging.  He  has  been  on  the  faculty 
since  1960. 


The  Graduate  School 

In  addition  to  professors,  a  univer- 
sity must  have  administrators — al- 
though this  is  a  debatable  point  in  the 
minds  of  some  professors.  An  attempt 
is  made  at  Duke  to  keep  the  debate  at 
a  minimum  by  having  faculty  mem- 
bers appointed  to  administrative  posts 
while  simultaneouslv  retaining  some  of 
their  faculty  duties. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Bowman,  professor 
of  English,  recently  was  promoted  to 
associate  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  addition  he 
will  serve  as  acting  dean  during  the 
next  six  months  while  Dean  Richard 
L.  Predmore  is  on  sabbatical. 
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Newly  appointed  to  the  dean's  office 
is  Dr.  David  V.  Martin,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education,  who  succeeds  Dr. 
C.  Alan  Boneau  as  assistant  to  the 
dean.  Dr.  Boneau  has  returned  to 
full-time  research  and  teaching  as  an 
associate  professor  of  psychology. 

It  also  was  announced  that  Dr. 
Martin  will  serve  as  University 
marshal.  He  succeeds  Dr.  James  L. 
Price,  the  new  dean  of  Trinity  College 
as  of  September  1. 

Dr.  Bowman  has  been  an  active 
leader  in  regional  and  national  organi- 
zations for  teachers  of  English.  A 
member  of  the  faculty  since  1945,  he 
first  became  associated  with  the  dean's 
office  in  1957.  He  has  served  as 
director  of  Graduate  School  admis- 
sions and  assistant  dean. 

Dr.  Martin  has  been  associated 
since  1961  with  various  aspects  of  the 
University's  long  range  planning  activ- 
ities. He  most  recently  has  been  co- 
ordinator of  institutional  studies. 


Library  Order 

Since  a  university  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  ordered  learning,  there  must 
be  judicious  order  throughout  its  en- 
tire structure,  even  among  the  most 
indispensable  of  its  inanimate  tools  of 
learning:  books.  The  latest  keeper  of 
order  over  in  the  Library  is  Daniel  F. 
McGrath,  who  has  been  appointed 
curator  of  rare  books. 

During  the  spring  semester  of  1962 
Mr.  McGrath  taught  library  science  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  where  he 
developed  the  book  selection  course 
which  is  now  being  taught  there. 
Since  the  end  of  the  semester  he  has 
been  cataloguing  rare  books  and 
manuscripts  in  the  collection  of  Paul 
Mellon  of  Upperville,  Virginia. 

Mr.  McGrath  is  editor  of  Book- 
man's Price  Index,  an  annual  guide 
to  the  value  of  approximately  60,000 
rare  books  and  journals. 

He  received  master's  degrees  in 
both  German  and  library  science  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  after  tak- 
ing undergraduate  work  at  Virginia. 
He  is  currently  writing  a  doctoral  dis- 
sertation on  'American  Color  Plate 
Books." 


Other  Books,  Too 

Of  course,  the  books  in  the  Library 
are  not  the  only  ones  of  interest  at 
the  University.  Just  as  interesting  are 
the  books  in  the  business  and  finance 
division — which  determine  to  a  great 
extent  just  how  many  books  there  will 
be  in  the  Library.  Some  people  con- 
cerned with  this  important  area  of 
University  progress  have  recently  been 
promoted  and  one  has  been  added. 

The  men  and  their  new  titles  are: 
W.  E.  Whitford,  assistant  business 
manager;  E.  L.  Haywood,  assistant 
comptroller;  R.  Homer  Bass,  internal 
auditor;  and  Hamilton  M.  Hoyler,  as- 
sistant to  the  vice  president  for  busi- 
ness and  finance,  a  newly  created 
position. 

Mr.  Whitford,  formerly  director  of 
operations  and  maintenance,  organ- 
ized the  University's  laundry  system 
after  receiving  his  degree  in  1927. 
While  West  Campus  was  under  con- 
struction he  kept  constant  check  on 
building  progress. 

In  his  new  position  Mr.  Whitford 
will  develop  programs  for  building  use 
and  conduct  inspections  of  all  build- 
ings and  grounds  owned  or  operated 
by  the  University.  He  also  will  co- 
ordinate specific  projects  with  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Haywood's  duties  will  include 
monitoring  the  University's  insurance 
program,  assisting  the  comptroller  in 
supervising  accounting  policies  and 
procedures,  and  preparing  financial 
reports. 

A  Duke  alumnus,  Mr.  Haywood 
joined  the  staff  as  a  bookkeeper  in 
1936.  He  became  chief  accountant  in 
1951. 

Mr.  Bass,  who  has  been  active  in 
local  civic  affairs,  is  expected  to  aid 
the  University  in  providing  more  ef- 
fectively a  direct  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  all  operating  levels  and 
top  management. 

Mr.  Hoyler,  formerly  chief  of  staff 
of  the  3rd  Marine  Division,  has  been  a 
Phillips  Foundation  intern  in  the  busi- 
ness and  finance  division  since  last 
September.  In  his  new  position  he  will 
be  responsible  for  developing  a  system 
of  management  reports  and  controls 
for    the    evaluation    of    performance 


throughout  the  division;  for  maintain- 
ing a  current  evaluation  of  business 
and  financial  activities  in  terms  of  cost 
and  contribution  to  the  University; 
and  for  preparing  interpretive  analyses 
to  show  financial  and  business  trends 
and  comparisons  with  other  institu- 
tions. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Duke  Mr.  Hoy- 
ler was  director,  Plans  &  Coordination, 
Legislative  Affairs,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  did  his 
undergraduate  work  in  economics  at 
Columbia  University  and  later  re- 
ceived an  LL.B.  from  Harvard  Uni-. 
versity  Law  School. 

Scene  Changes 

Title  changes  in  the  faculty  and 
staff  directory  are  not  as  noticeable 
to  the  unconcerned  as  building 
changes — which  have  to  be  seen  and 
are  often  heard  as  well.  Summer, 
when  the  campus  is  less  densely 
populated,  is  an  opportune  time  to 
begin  such  changes.  The  weather  is 
said  to  be  more  favorable,  too,  al- 
though the  sun  seems  to  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  Durham  dur- 
ing July. 

One  of  the  major  projects  now 
underway  is  the  $5,200,000  addition 
to  the  Medical  Center.  Although  just 
a  hole  in  the  ground  at  the  moment, 
the  finished  project  will  be  a  six-story 
building  which  connects  the  existing 
hospital  proper  with  a  recently  com- 
pleted Diagnostic  and  Treatment 
Center  and  Clinical  Research  Unit. 

A  major  feature  of  the  addition 
will  be  a  new  main  entrance  to  the 
Medical  Center.  Space  will  also  be 
provided  for  88  additional  beds  for 
private  patients,  upping  the  hospital's 
in-patient  capacity  to  750. 

Various  functions  of  the  medical, 
obstetrics-gynecology,  psychiatry,  sur- 
gery, and  radiology  departments  will 
be  housed  in  the  addition.  Medical 
Center  administrative  offices  also  will 
be  provided. 

The  architecture  incorporates  con- 
temporary lines  with  features  of  the 
existing  Gothic  structures  in  order  for 
the  Medical  Center  to  blend  harmoni- 
ously with  any  further  additions. 

Also    important    and    noisy    is    a 
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Architect's  sketch  of  the  Medical  Center  addition  now  under  construction  and  featuring  a  new  hospital  main  entrance. 


$450,000  project  for  the  renovation 
and  modernization  of  the  Divinity 
School  and  Gray  Building.  The  only 
major  exterior  change  involves  con- 
struction of  a  new  entrance  to  the 
School.  Interior  changes,  however, 
will  include  air  conditioning,  rewiring 
and  improvement  of  lighting,  accousti- 
cal  treatment  for  noise  control,  mod- 
ernization of  plumbing,  replacement 
of  wooden  floors  with  vinyl,  and 
paneling  in  all  public  areas. 

Additional  space  will  be  provided 
for  the  Divinity  School  by  moving  the 
Romance  languages  department  from 
Gray  Building  which  adjoins  the 
School.  The  department  of  religion 
will  remain  in  the  two  buildings. 

This  renovation  is  a  separate  proj- 
ect from  future  plans  for  construction 
of  a   major   addition   to  the   School. 

The  construction  will  not  be 
finished  for  another  year,  probably, 
but  the  University  is  now  erecting  a 
multi-purpose  facility  which  will  take 
President  Knight  off  the  campus  and 
into  the  faculty  housing  area  in  Duke 
Forest. 

In  addition  to  private  quarters  for 


the  president  and  his  family,  the  build- 
ing will  contain  bedrooms  for  official 
guests  and  an  area  for  University 
receptions. 

Alden  B.  Dow  of  Midland,  Michi- 
gan, is  the  architect  who  has  worked 
closely  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Knight  in  designing  the  facility. 

No  announcement  has  been  made 
as  to  what  will  be  done  with  the  build- 
ing the  Knights  are  presently  oc- 
cupying up  at  the  traffic  circle  on  West 
Campus.  Since  the  space  is  badly 
needed  by  any  number  of  departments, 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  fast  and 
furious  politicking  before  any  an- 
nouncement is  made. 

Misled  Mary 

Summer,  of  course,  is  a  time  to  en- 
joy the  outdoors.  At  a  symposium  on 
drug  and  chemical  poisoning  spon- 
sored by  the  Medical  Center,  however, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  this  enjoyment 
should  be  taken  cautiously. 

"It  is  well  to  remember,"  said  Dr. 
J.  W.  Hardin,  a  North  Carolina  State 
College  botanist,  "that  seldom  are  we 


out  of  reach  of  some  poisonous  plant 
— whether  it  be  in  the  field,  forest, 
flower  garden,  or  even  around  potted 
plants  in  the  house." 

He  continued  by  saying  that  there 
are  approximately  150  kinds  of  plants 
in  North  Carolina  that  are  poisonous 
to  man  or  livestock.  Fortunately, 
many  of  these  are  of  limited  distribu- 
tion so  that  only  about  a  fourth  of 
them  cause  the  majority  of  deaths 
occurring  from  this  manner  of  poison- 
ing. 

Common  plants  listed  as  potentially 
poisonous  are:  boxwood,  Jimson  weed, 
hydrangeas,  elder,  wild  cherry,  buck- 
eye, English  ivy,  ligustrum  berries, 
oleander,  buttercups,  sourgrass,  laurel, 
and  rhododendron. 

All  of  which  makes  one  wonder  if 
contrary  Mary  knew  what  she  was 
talking  about  when  she  was  asked  how 
her  garden  grew.  "Poisonously,"  she 
should  have  answered. 

A  Rare  Tarza?i 

Speaking  of  the  outdoors,  one  of  the 
most  famous  outdoorsmen  of  them  all, 
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Tarzan,  was  featured — oddly  enough 
— in  the  Rare  Book  Room  over  at  the 
Library  shortly  before  the  last  semes- 
ter ended.  He  was  placed  there  as  the 
result  of  the  undergraduate  book  col- 
lector's competition  which  is  spon- 
sored annually  by  the  Friends  of  Duke 
University  Library. 

The  Tarzan  collection,  which  placed 
third  in  the  competition,  is  owned  by 
Hilli  Scribner,  a  rising  junior  coed 
majoring  in  psychology  and  English. 

"I  was  rummaging  around  in  my 
grandmother's  attic  when  I  was  eight 
or  nine  years  old  and  found  one  of  the 
Tarzan  books,"  she  explained.  "My 
father  had  read  the  Tarzan  series 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  so  he  bought 
them  for  me  until  I  was  13  or  14,  I 
guess.  After  that,  I  began  to  look  for 
them  myself  to  add  to  the  collection." 

She  now  has  55  of  the  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs  volumes. 

On  the  Air 

The  Office  of  Information  Services 
inaugurated  a  series  of  radio  programs 
during  the  first  part  of  the  summer 
which  is  being  carried  by  21  radio 
stations  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Hawaii. 

The  weekly  programs,  "Challenges 
in  Education,"  consist  of  five-minute 
features  of  general  interest.  Alumni 
might  consult  their  local  radio  listings 
to  see  if  the  program  is  being  carried 
in  their  area. 

Mailbox  Maelstrom 

For  alumni  who  are  not  interested 
in  the  University  or  who  may  even 
have  been  disgruntled  by  it,  the  fol- 
lowing information  should  at  least 
contain  the  therapeutic  value  of  hope 
or,  hopefully,  of  amusement. 

The  information  arrived  in  this  of- 
fice in  the  form  of  a  special  report 
from  the  American  Alumni  Council, 
an  organization  devoted,  among  other 
things,  to  the  perpetuation  of  fund 
solicitation  notices.  "U.  S.  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  PASSES 
HR  319,  DEALING  WITH  'MORAL- 
LY OFFENSIVE'  MAIL,"  reads  the 
headline. 

"In  effect,"   says   the  report,   "HR 
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319  provides  that  'any  person  may 
return  to  the  Postmaster  General  mail 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  morally  of- 
fensive and  which  is  addressed  to  and 
received  by  him  or  any  child  of  his. 
On  making  such  a  return,  he  may  re- 
quest that  the  Postmaster  General 
notify  the  sender  not  to  send  mail  to 
him  or  any  child  of  his,  except  mail 
which  he  has  solicited.'  " 

After  revealing  specifics  of  the  bill, 
the  report  asks,  "WHAT  IS  AT 
STAKE  FOR  AAC  MEMBERS?" 
Before  answering  this,  however,  the 
report  explains  that  "The  American 
Alumni  Council  has  taken  no  official 
position  on  HR  319.  .  .  ."  (This,  of 
course,  is  good  fund-raising  psy- 
chology. You  never  know  how  much 
money  you  may  lose  by  being  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  fence.  Besides,  how 
can  you  say  you  are  in  favor  of 
"morally  offensive  mail?") 

But  "The  bill  does  raise  a  number 
of  serious  questions  for  educational 
mailers,"  says  the  report.  "One  of 
the  most  troublesome  features  of  the 
bill  is  that  the  standard  of  what  is 
'morally  offensive'  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  mail  patron."  (Goodness  gra- 
cious! Whatever  happened  to  all  those 
mature,  educated  alumni  who  com- 
pose every  institution's  mailing  list. 
You  mean  they  are  going  to  have  to  do 
this  all  by  themselves?) 

However,  says  the  report,  ".  .  .  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  an  alumnus  ob- 
jecting to  frequent  fund  appeals  or  to 
politically-oriented  articles  in  an 
alumni  magazine  might  brand  the 
mailing  'morally  offensive'  and  place 
the  institution's  mailing  permit  in 
jeopardv.  Under  the  sections  of  the 
bill,  if  an  institution  failed  to  remove 
such  a  person  from  its  list  within  the 
prescribed  time,  it  would  be  subject  to 
action  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. .  .  .  The  bill's  impact  on  the  right 
of  educational  mailers  to  freedom  of 
expression  could  indeed  be  dramatic." 
Indeed  it  could.  And  fund  raisers  all 
over  the  country  must  be  tossing  rest- 
lessly at  night  tormented  by  dreams  of 
people  who  are  choosey  about  what 
they  find  in  their  own  mailboxes.  Or 
dreaming  of  the  ultimate  statement 
which  will  not  offend  anyone.   Maybe? 


New  Duke  Books 

Barlow,  Norman  H.  ph.d.  '61 
(Romance  languages),  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Romance  languages:  Sainte- 
Beuve  to  Baudelaire:  A  Poetic  Legacy, 
(Duke  University  Press,  $6.00). 

Conrad,  Jack  R.,  ph.d.,  '54:  The 
Many  Worlds  of  Man,  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell). 

Friedrich,  Carl  J.  ll.d.  '63: 
Transcendent  Justice:  The  Religious 
Dimension  of  Constitutionalism,  Lilly 
Endowment  Lectures,  1963,  (Duke 
University  Press,  $3.50). 

Meserve,  Bruce  E.  a.m.  '41,  ph.d. 
'47,  and  Sobel,  Max  A.:  Introduc- 
tion to  Mathematics,  (Prentice-Hall, 
$5.95). 

Moore,  Raymond  L.,  bd  '54: 
Methodists  Ministers  of  the  West 
Virginia  Conference. 

Newbury,  C  W. :  The  West  African 
Commonwealth,  (Duke  University 
Press,  $3.75). 

Parnaby,  O.  W.:  Britain  and  the 
Labor  Trade  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
(Duke  University  Press,   $7.50). 

Piper,  Don  C,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Duke  University  Common- 
wealth-Studies Center,  and  Cole,  Tay- 
lor, James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  Provost  of  Duke 
University:  Post-Primary  Education 
and  Political  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment, (Duke  University  Press,  $7.50). 

Roberts,  B.  C:  Labor  in  the  Tropi- 
cal Territories  of  the  Commonwealth, 
(Duke  University  Press,  $7.50). 

Sedwick,  Frank  '45:  The  Tragedy 
of  Manuel  Azana  and  the  Fate  of  the 
Spanish  Republic,  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Press,  $6.25). 

Shuman,  R.  Baird,  professor  of 
education:  Clifford  Odets,  reissue  in 
paper  back,  (College  and  University 
Press,  $1.65). 

Silcock,  T.  H. :  Southeast  Asian 
University,  (Duke  University  Press, 
$6.00). 

TePaske,  John  Jay  a.m.  '53,  ph.d. 
'59:  The  Governorship  of  Spanish 
Florida,  (Duke  University  Press, 
$7.50). 

Yengst,  William  C,  bsee  '54: 
Procedures  of  Modern  Network  Syn- 
thesis, (Prentice-Hall). 
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-SCHEDULED  MEETINGS 

New  York  City,  September  15,  Coach  Vic  Bubas,  guest  speaker. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  25,  Dr.  Harold  Lewis,  vice-provost 
and  dean  of  arts  and  sciences,  guest  speaker. 

Los  Angeles,  September  29,  President  Douglas  M.  Knight,  guest 
speaker. 

San  Francisco,  September  30,  President  Douglas  M.  Knight,  guest 
speaker. 

Wilmington,  N.C.,  October  12,  Coach  Vic  Bubas,  guest  speaker. 

Goldsboro,  N.C.,  October  13,  Coach  Vic  Bubas,  guest  speaker. 

Oklahoma  City,  October  21,  The  Rev.  James  T.  Cleland,  dean  of 
the  Chapel  and  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Preaching,  guest  speaker. 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  alumnae,  October  23,  Dr.  M.  Margaret  Ball,  dean 
of  the  Woman's  College,  guest  speaker. 

Philadelphia,  November  16,  The  Rev.  James  T.  Cleland,  dean  of 
the  Chapel  and  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Preaching,  guest  speaker. 

New  York,  December  3,  Dr.  James  L.  Meriam,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  guest  speaker. 

1964   FOOTBALL   EVENTS 
September  19  Columbia,  S.C. 

Traditional  pre-game  barbecue  sponsored  by  the  Columbia  Duke 
Alumni  Association.    Fairgrounds  Stadium,  5:30  p.m.    Tickets  $2.50. 
Harold  C.  Seigler  L  '34,  president. 
October  3  New  Orleans,  La. 

Open  house  at  Fontainebleau  Motor  Hotel,  4040  Tulane  Ave.,  im- 
mediately following  game.    Small  admission  to  cover  incidental   ex- 
penses.  Arrangements  chairman  is  A.  H.  Joyner  '42.   Business  address: 
1221  North  Broad  St.,  New  Orleans,  telephone  488-6657. 
October  24  West  Point.  N.Y. 

Duke  University  Metropolitan  Alumni  Association  (New  York) 
will  sponsor  post-game  open  house  at  Hotel  Thayer  on  terrace  over- 
looking the  Hudson.  In  case  of  bad  weather  Smith  Rink  will  be  used. 
$1.00  registration  fee.  For  information  write:  D.U.M.A.A.,  Box  811, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
November  14  Annapolis,  Md. 

Greater  Washington  Duke  Club  will  sponsor  open  house  im- 
mediately after  game  at  Carvel  Hall  Hotel.  $1.00  admission  charge. 
For  information  telephone  Chester  T.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  E  '58,  538-2530  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

HOMECOMING 

Homecoming  will  occur  this  year  on  October  31,  the  weekend  of 
the  Duke-Georgia  Tech  football  game.  In  addition  to  the  annual 
Homecoming  displays  and  other  entertainment,  the  weekend  will  be 
highlighted  by  the  Alumni  Barbecue  in  the  Duke  Indoor  Stadium. 
Service  will  begin  at  11:30  a.m.  on  Saturday.  Menu:  fried  chicken, 
barbecued  pork,  slaw,  pickles,  onions,  rolls,  coffee,  soft  drinks,  and 
ice  cream.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  for  $2.00  at  the  door  or  checks 
may  be  mailed  to:  Homecoming  Barbecue,  Alumni  Office,  Duke 
Station,  Durham. 


FUND  HONORS  ALUMNUS 

A  scholarship  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished to  honor  the  late  William  Pat- 
terson Johnston  '00  who  died  in  July, 
1963. 

The  fund,  which  will  support  unre- 
stricted scholarships  at  Duke,  was 
created  by  gifts  from  Kenneth  Taylor 
'51,  other  employees  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion Candy  Company,  and  from 
Mr.  Johnston's  widow,  Margaret.  Also 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  fund 
was  Mr.  Johnston's  nephew,  C.  Conrad 
Johnston,  '51,  MD  '55. 

LAW  ALUMNI  MEET 

Law  School  alumni  held  a  luncheon 
meeting  on  August  12  at  the  Summit 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Seventy- 
one  alumni  and  wives  were  present 
at  the  informal  gathering. 

Seated  at  the  head  table  were: 
Charles  S.  Rhyne  '34,  L  '37,  LLD  '58, 
a  former  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Justice  Robert  Finley 
'27,  LLB  '34,  Alvin  Moore  '34,  LLB 
'36,  president  of  the  Law  School  Alum- 
ni Association,  Elvin  R.  Latty,  dean 
of  the  Law  School,  and  John  D.  John- 
ston, assistant  dean. 

William  Kaelin  '52,  LLB  '54  was 
in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 
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CLASS 
NOTES 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT   REUNION:    COMMENCEMENT    1965 

Junius  H.  Rose  '13  President 
Box  405 

Greenville,  N.  C. 
At  the  June  Commencement  of 
Augusta  College,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Charles 
G.  Cordle  '14,  AM  '15,  was  named 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History  by  action 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
System  of  Georgia. 


'19 


next  reunion:  1969 


Martha  Ward  Isaacs  (Mrs.  W.  B.) 
retired  as  a  teacher  in  the  Durham  City 
School  system  this  year. 


'21 


next  reunion:  1967 


M.  Irene  Pitts,  a  teacher  in  the  North 
Carolina  schools  for  43  years,  has  re- 
tired and  is  living  in  Enfield.  In  1962  she 
became  a  member  of  the  Northwoods 
School  faculty  in  Jacksonville,  where  she 
was  teaching  when  she  retired  in  June. 


'24 


next  reunion:  1967 


Dorothy  Kanoy  Clegg  (Mrs.  W.  L.) 
is  making  her  home  in  Durham.  Two 
days  a  week  she  works  with  crafts  at  the 
Methodist  Retirement  Home. 


'25 


NEXT  REUNION:    1966 


Marshall  I.  Pickens  (AM  '26)  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C-,  executive  director  of 
the  Duke  Endowment,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  Duke  Power 
Company. 

Marion  Warren  (AM  '34),  Durham 
High  School  teacher  of  journalism  and 
social  studies,  directed  the  newspaper 
division  of  the  North  Carolina  Scholastic 
Press  Institute  held  in  Chapel  Hill  in 
June.  Her  classes  were  in  school  news- 
paper fundamentals  to  both  senior  and 
junior  high  school  students. 


'27 


next  reunion:  1966 


Henry  Bane,  Durham  attorney  and 
U.  S.  Commissioner,  is  president  of  the 
Durham  County  Bar  Association. 
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'28 


next  reunion:  1966 


Jack  B.  Cliff  of  Durham  has  been  re- 
elected secretary-treasurer  of  the  North 
Carolina  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 


'30 


NEXT  REUNION:    1965 


W.  Bruce  Alexander,  Jr.,  is  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  National 
Mortgage  and  Investment  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Frederick  Welch  is  district  man- 
ager of  the  Lubriplate  Division  of  Fiske 
Brothers  Refining  Company  with  head- 
quarters in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  daughters  and  a  son. 


'31 


next  reunion:  1965 


James  S.  Heizer,  President 
1320  Arnette  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Durham  Fire  Chief  Cosmo  Cox  is  a 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  Fire  Col- 
lege and  the  North  Carolina  Pump 
School,  annual  educational  programs  for 
State  firemen.  A  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  for  the  two  programs  since  1942,  he 
is  also  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
State  Firemen's  Association  which 
sponsors  both  programs. 

Bain  Johnson  (AM  '43),  Thomasville, 
N.  C,  senior  high  school  librarian,  was 
awarded  a  Master  of  Science  in  Library 
Science  degree  at  the  June  commence- 
ment of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

J.  Alton  Price  of  Durham  is  a  manu- 
facturer's representative  for  the  Indus- 
trial Electronics  Corporation  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  A  widower,  he  has  one  daughter, 
Patricia  Price  Hall  (Mrs.  W.  V.)  '63 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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next  reunion:  1965 


Dr.  W.  Brewster  Snow,  President 
600  Belvidere  Avenue 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth  H.  Davidson  PhD,  a  mem- 
ber   of   the   faculty   at   Coker   College, 
Hartsville,    S.    C,    was    one    of    three 
recipients  of  endowed  professorships  for 
distinguished  teaching  at  the  May  Com- 
mencement of  the  College. 
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next  reunion:  1969 


Edson  M.  Pease  BSE,  manager  since 
1955  of  the  industrial  piping  and  humid- 
ification  divisions  of  Grinnell  Corp., 
has  been  elected  to  the  newly  created 
position   of   executive   vice   president   of 


the  corporation.   He  makes  his  home  in 
Providence,  R.  I. 

James  H.  Witherspoon,  senior  vice 
president  of  North  Carolina  National 
Bank,  has  been  named  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated post  of  Greensboro  city  executive. 
Formerly  regional  operations  officer,  he 
will  be  in  charge  of  all  Greensboro 
departments  serving  bank  customers. 
Married: 

Charles  Tilley  (R  '36)  to  Sandy  Ann 
Hook  on  May  29.  Residence:  Covington, 
Va. 
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next  reunion:  1969 


W.  H.  Plemmons  AM,  president  of 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  is 
president-elect  of  the  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities.  He  will 
become  president  of  the  association  at 
its  1965  annual  meeting. 
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next  reunion:  1969 


Robert  N.  Cook  LLB,  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati's 
College  of  Law,  represented  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  national  meeting  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  May.  He  has  also  been  re- 
appointed to  two  committees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Improvements  of  Conveyanc- 
ing and  Recording  Practice  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Acceptable  Titles  to  Real 
Estate. 

K.  Brantley  Watson  AM  (PhD  '39), 
vice  president — human  relations,  of  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Company  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  represented  the  United  States  at  the 
International  Conference  on  Active  Man- 
power Policy  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  in 
April.  He  was  one  of  seven  representa- 
tives from  different  countries  to  present 
formal  papers  to  the  conference,  which 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 
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next  reunion:  1968 


W.  Kenneth  Goodson  (DD  '60), 
pastor  of  Winston-Salem's  Centenary 
Methodist  Church,  was  the  first  native 
North  Carolinian  to  be  elected  a  Method- 
ist Bishop  in  26  years  when  he  was 
chosen  at  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
July.  He  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Birmingham  area. 

On  July  1  William  C.  Jennings  be- 
came Financial  Director  of  Esso  Stand- 
ard Oil  Limited,  Sydney,  Australia. 


Stephen  R.  Lawrence  '41,  IN  A  publica- 
tions manager,  elected  to  board  of 
American  Assoc,  of  Industrial  Editors. 


Wayne  Pennington  '46  was  recently 
elected  senior  vice-president  of  Edward 
Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.  of  New  York. 


Robert  B.  Thiel  '47  lias  been  promoted 
to  plant  manager  at  Wallerstein  Com- 
pany, a  division  of  Baxter  Laboratories. 


William  R.  Perdue,  Jr.  LLB,  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Ethyl  Corporation,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board. 

Kenneth  Podger  (MD  '41),  Durham 
physician,  has  been  named  by  the  City 
Council  to  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport 
Authority. 
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next  reunion:  1968 


W.    Furman    Betts,    Jr.    LLB,    who 

practices  law  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is 
president  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  Sun- 
coast  Life  Insurance  Company  there. 

Reid  Holmes  (L  '41),  administrator 
for  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  was  one  of  two 
administrative  officials  of  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  invited  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association  to  assist 
in  conducting  a  seminar  on  hospital 
administration  in  Teheran,  April  28  to 
May  8.  Sponsored  by  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  for  hospital  administrators 
from  Turkey,  Iran  and  Pakistan,  the 
seminar  was  attended  by  some  65  hospi- 
tal administrators  from  the  three 
countries. 

Charles  Larsen,  Jr.  MD,  an  associate 
at  the  Watson  Clinic,  Lakeland,  Fla., 
presided  as  president  of  the  Florida  As- 
sociation of  General  Surgeons  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Florida  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  May.  He  was  also  installed  as 
president  of  the  Florida  chapter  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  for  the 
current  year. 


Howard  P.  Mason  has  been  made  vice 
president-sales  manager  for  Aerojet- 
General  Corporation  and  will  be  located 
at  corporate  headquarters  in  El  Monte. 
Calif.  His  family  includes  a  son  and 
three  daughters. 

Alvin  R.  Rusktn  and  Edward  J. 
Landau  '51  are  members  of  the  law  firm 
of  Ruskin,  Landau  &  Fischer  which  has 
offices  for  the  general  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  City  and  New  Rochelle. 
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silver  anniversary:    1965 


Nevin  Stetler,  President 
Wyndham  Hills 
York,  Pa. 

S.  Thomas  Amore  AM  (PhD  '45), 
president  of  Cardinal  Products,  Inc.,  of 
Durham,  has  been  re-elected  a  director 
of  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives-Inter- 
national, which  has  240  affiliated  clubs 
in  42  countries  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Add  Penfield,  sports  director  of  WSJS 
and  WSJS-TV  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
will  be  announcer  for  the  Wake  Forest 
football  network  this  fall. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


Edgar  F.  Bunce,  Jr.,  for  the  past  15 
years  with  the  securities  section  of 
DuPont,  has  been  named  executive 
general  manager  of  the  bond  department 
of  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Warren  J.  Gates  has  been  made  a  full 
professor  of  history  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pa. 


Eugene  A.  Gordon  LLB  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  C,  solicitor  for  Alamance  County 
since  1954,  has  been  sworn  in  as  U.  S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 
North  Carolina. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


James  L.  Fisher,  Jr.,  ME,  vice  presi- 
dent, engineering,  of  Bellows-Valvair, 
Akron.  Ohio,  is  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Fluid  Power 
Association. 

John  P.  Kauffman,  executive  vice 
president.  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
ANPA.  Inc..  New  York  City,  represents 
his  organization  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Brand  Names  Foundation, 
Inc. 

Leonard  Palumbo  MD,  associate 
professor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Southeastern  Obstetrical  and 
Gynecological  Society. 

Col.  Thomas  S.  Ryan  has  been  as- 
signed as  chief  of  the  Air  Attache  Divi- 
sion at  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  in 
the  Pentagon. 
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next  reunion:  1968 


In  September,  1963,  I.  N.  Donahue 
returned  from  Venezuela,  where  he  had 
been  administrative  manager  of  Owens- 
Illinois  de  Venezuela,  to  become  assist- 
ant to  the  treasurer  of  the  International 
Division  of  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Com- 
pany. He,  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
live  in  Sylvania,  Ohio. 
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William  M.  Hardy  ME  has  been 
named  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Radio.  Television  and 
Motion  Pictures  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

J.  Maxwell  Moore  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Philadelphia  to  the  Washing- 
ton area  by  United-Carr  Corporation  for 
which  he  sells  electronic  components  to 
electronic  manufacturers.  He  is  living 
in  Rockville,  Md. 
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next  reunion:  1965 


Dr.  Henry  H.  Nicholson,  Jr., 
President 
635  Manning  Drive 
Charlotte  9,  N.  C. 

Verne  F.  Bliss  (MF  '49)  has  been 
promoted  by  the  DuPont  Company  from 
assistant  district  sales  manager  to  district 
sales  manager  of  biochemical  sales  in  the 
Atlanta  district. 

H.  T.  (Sam)  Fletcher  is  associated 
with  The  Allen  Morris  Company  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  specialists  in  the  sale  and 
leasing  of  commercial  and  industrial 
properties. 

North  Carolina  State  awarded  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Humanities  degree 
to  Lillian  Parker  Wallace  PhD  in 
June.  A  retired  Meredith  College  profes- 
sor, Dr.  Wallace  lives  in  Raleigh. 
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next  reunion:  1965 


H.  Kenneth  Smith,  President 
1045  Englewood  Drive 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

J.  Ralph  Jolly  BD.  dean  of  students 
and  professor  of  religion  at  Birmingham 
Southern  College,  is  the  new  president  of 
Greensboro  College,  having  moved  to 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  during  the  summer. 
He  is  married  and  has  four  children. 

Betty  Jane  Metzner  is  administrative 
assistant  in  the  real  estate  department  of 
Hot  Shoppe,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  A.  Phillips  (LLB  '48)  has 
opened  an  office  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  for 
the  practice  of  law  relating  to  patents, 
trademarks,  trade  secrets  and  copyrights. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1968 


James  R.  Alexander  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  is  district  agent  for  Bankers  Life 
Company  of  Iowa. 

In  his  work  as  a  basketball  referee  and 
banquet  speaker,  Harold  A.  (Lou) 
Bello  travels  widely  and  sees  and  meets 
many  Duke  friends.  Last  winter  he  was 
in  ten  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   He  and  his  wife,  Jackie  Hutzler 


Bello  '48,  have  two  boys  and  a  girl,  and 
live  in  Raleigh. 

Jacob  S.  Zimmerman,  a  district  man- 
ager with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  and  holder  of  the  Chartered  Life 
Underwriter  degree,  qualified  for  the 
Equitable  Million  Club  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1964.  He  was  recently  elected 
to  a  two-year  term  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Life  Underwriters'  As- 
sociation  of  Baltimore,   Md. 
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next  reunion:  1968 


Don  Flynn  BD,  director  of  the  Bath 
Larger  Parish  of  The  Methodist  Church, 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  received  the  Doctor  of 
Education  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  June. 

Edgar  H.  Wilson  LLB,  LLM  (JSD 
'54),  professor  of  law  and  former  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  to  the  President 
of  Mercer  University. 
Born: 

Third  daughter  to  Anna  Jane 
(Skippy)  Cooper  Painter  (Mrs.  Jef- 
ferson C.)  RN  (BSNEd  '54)  and  Mr. 
Painter,  Durham,  N.  G,  on  June  5. 
Named  Alda  Rebecca. 
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next  reunion:  1968 


As  head  of  the  General  Photography 
Branch  of  Manned  Spacecraft  Center's 
Photographic  Services  Division,  Eugene 
Edmonds  has  an  acute  knowledge  of 
photographic  technology  and  of  people. 
He  was  co-ordinator  for  all  Mercury 
down  range  recovery  photography  on  all 
MR  and  MA  shots.  He  personally 
covered  the  recovery  of  the  first  capsule 
to  go  around  the  world,  the  medical 
examination  of  John  Glenn,  and  the 
recovery  of  Scott  Carpenter  from  the 
water.  Mr.  Edmonds  presently  lives  in 
La  Porte,  Texas. 

James  T.  Hall  (BD  '53),  chaplain  at 
Sibley  Memorial  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Clinical  Associate  in  Pastoral  Care 
on  the  faculty  of  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary,  Washington. 

W.  Wallace  McMahon  CE  is  product 
applications  manager  for  Granite  City 
Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  as 
such  is  in  charge  of  a  new  staff  depart- 
ment in  the  company's  sales  organization. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Joyce  Hendricks 
'50. 

Married: 

Hartsell  Cash  to  Sallie  Gay  Austin 
on  May  2.  Residence:  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


Born: 
Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Nancy  Robinson  Hunt  (Mrs.  William 
B.,  Jr.)  and  Dr.  Hunt,  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  on  Nov.  6,  1963.  Named  Sarah 
Whitlock. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


On  Jan.  1  Charles  D.  Meier  became 
chairman  of  the  department  of  diag- 
nostic radiology  at  Samuel  Merritt  Hos- 
pital in  Oakland,  Calif.  He  continues 
to  maintain  his  affiliation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Hospital  by  being 
on  the  clinical  staff. 

Walter  L.  Spear  MEd,  assistant 
professor  of  education  and  Director  of 
the  Summer  Session  at  Belmont  Abbey 
College,  Belmont,  N.  C,  has  been  ap- 
pointed academic  Dean. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Erdmuth  McCuiston  Vena- 
ble  (Mrs.  Charles  Scott)  and  Mr. 
Venable,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  June  9. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


Lawrence  R.  Nichols  AM  (PhD  '54) 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Eastern 
Illinois   University,  Charleston. 

Dr.  Sue  A.  Warren  AM  of  the 
Illinois  State  Pediatrics  Institute  in 
Chicago,  former  chief  clinical  psycholo- 
gist at  Oregon  Fairview  Home,  has  been 
presented  the  1964  Sylvania  Mann  Cap- 
per Award  by  the  Oregon  Association  for 
Retarded  Children.  It  was  for  her  out- 
standing service  to  the  State's  mentally 
retarded  population. 

Born: 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Wil- 
liam S.  McGranahan,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Granahan,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
30.    Named  John   Brent. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Robert  A.  Melton  (MD  '54)  and  Sara 
Turner  Melton  '61,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
on  May  1.   Named  Laura. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


Peter  Johnson,  formerly  advertising 
sales  representative  in  Holiday  maga- 
zine's Atlanta  office,  has  been  promoted 
to  sales  manager  of  the  same  office.  He 
is  married  and  has  one  son. 

Erdman  B.  Palmore  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  chief  of  the  Beneficiaries  Study 
Section,  Division  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics,   Social    Security   Administration. 

On  Jan.  1,  James  H.  Sullivan,  a 
urologist,  opened  his  office  for  practice 
in    Columbus,    Ga.     He    and    Mrs.    Sul- 
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livan  have  three  daughters  and  a  son. 
Married: 

Elisha  Carter  Harris,  Jr.  (LLB  '56) 
to  Ann  Rogers  on  June  6.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Harold  D.  Stillwell  (MF  '54)  to 
Jean  Esval  on  June  20.  Residence: 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Born: 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Robert 
C.  Wagner  (LLB  '57)  and  Mrs.  Wagner, 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  on  May  9.  Named 
Robert  Charles,  Jr. 
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next  reunion:  1969 


William  H.  Anderson,  formerly  edu- 
cation manager  for  IBM  in  New  Orleans, 
has  been  promoted  to  data  processing 
manager  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Margaret  Worrell. 

Robert  E.  Marshall  is  vice  president 
in  charge  of  western  sales  for  Traulsen 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  commercial 
refrigerators  and  freezers.  He,  his  wife 
and  son  are  making  their  home  in  Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif. 

George  G.  Scholley  CE,  formerly 
an  Alcoa  salesman  in  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  district,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  new  product 
researcher  by  the  Company  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  marketing  department  at 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  headquarters.  He 
and  his  wife,  Nancy  Anderson  Schol- 
ley '52,  have  six  children. 
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next  reunion:  1969 


Lee  G.  Barnes  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y., 
is  Director  of  Alumni  for  the  Hackley 
School,  Tarrytown. 

William  H.  Barnes  and  Dorie  Sher- 
bano  Barnes  '55  live  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  where  he  is  sales  manager  for 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph.  They 
have  two  girls  and  a  boy. 

Floyd  J.  (Jack)  Boling,  Jr.,  ME  is 
vice  president  of  Boling  Chair  Company, 
Siler  City,  N.  C.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Joan  Bolmeier  '53,  and  they 
have  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Rebecca  Hatcher  Buckley  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  Edward  Buckley  III  MD 
and  the  mother  of  a  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  medical  school,  she  is  a 
pediatric  allergist  at  Duke  Hospital. 

Jean  Alexander  Chase  (Mrs.  War- 
ren P.)  lives  in  Vallejo,  Calif.,  where 
her  husband  is  stationed  as  chief  engineer 
on  the  USS  Barb,  a  nuclear  submarine. 
Before  long  the  Chases  and  their  four 
children  will  begin  a  second  tour  of  duty 


in  Hawaii. 

J.  Thomas  Cox  PhD  is  co-author  of  a 
scientific  paper  which  he  presented  at  the 
1964  U.  S.  Army  Science  Conference 
held  in  June  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy. He  is  a  physicist  at  the  U.  S. 
Army  Engineer  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Laboratories.  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Virginia  Bush  Derr  (Mrs.  Thomas 
S.),  who  has  a  Master's  in  history  from 
Stanford,  is  an  assistant  in  the  history 
department  at  Smith  College,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  where  her  husband  teaches  in 
the  Department  of  Religion.  Together 
with  their  three  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Derr  spent  the  past  two  years  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  while  he  was  studying  and 
researching  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

Douglas  G.  Hartle  AM  (PhD  '57) 
is  research  director  for  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Taxation,  Ottawa,  Ont., 
Canada. 

Stephen  B.  Karpman  (MD  '57)  is 
psychiatrist  at  Highland-Alameda  County 
Hospital,  Oakland,  Calif.  He  has  studied 
at  San  Francisco  Art  Institute  and  in 
1962-63  exhibited  in  the  Winter  Invita- 
tional Art  Exhibition  in  San  Francisco. 

W.  Scott  MacEwen  EE  is  manager  of 
the  Raytheon  Company,  Norwood,  Mass. 
He    and    Mrs.    MacEwen.    who    live    in 
Wellesley,  have  two  daughters. 
Born: 

First  child  and  son  to  Raymond  H. 
Baur  CE  and  Mrs.  Baur,  Cocoa.  Fla., 
on  May  6. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Richard 
Ware  and  Shirley  Davis  Ware,  An- 
nandale,  Va.,  on  May  23.  Named 
Kathryn  Emory. 
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TENTH  reunion:   1965 


Dr.  Thorne  S.  Winter  III,  President 
40  Laurel  Avenue 
Wellesley  Hills  81,  Mass. 

J.  Jane  Agner  RN  (BSN  '57)  is  teach- 
ing pediatrics  at  Duke  Hospital. 

Carl  N.  Edwards,  who  has  the  BD 
degree  from  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  spent  the  past  year  work- 
ing on  the  PhD  degree  at  Duke,  became 
an  instructor  of  theology  and  ethics  at 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  July.  He  is  married  to 
Janet  Ray  Edwards  '56,  and  they  have 
three  boys. 

William  W.  Kelly  AM  (PhD  '57)  of 
Michigan  State  University,  has  an  intern- 
ship in  academic  administration  for  1964- 
65  from  the  Ellis  L.  Phillips  Foundation 
of  New  York.  An  assistant  professor  of 
American  Thought  and  Language,  he  will 


spend  the  year  at  Rutgers  University 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  as- 
sistant provost. 

Mary  Martin  Hassell  Little  (Mrs. 
Daniel  L.,  Jr.)  is  living  in  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  where  her  husband  is  agency 
manager  for  Metropolitan  Insurance. 
They  have  two  daughters. 

Max  G.  Rogers,  assistant  professor  of 
Old  Testament  at  Southeastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest,  has 
been  awarded  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  by  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Married: 
Charles  E.  Rackley  (MD  '58)  to  Betsy 
Woodhall  BSN  '63  in  February.    Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 
Born: 

Fourth  son  to  Richard  R.  Trevarthen 
and  Rosemary  Rhine  Trevarthen,  Cul- 
lowhee,  N.  C,  on  March  17.  Named 
Christian  Banks. 
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next  reunion:  1966 


Richard  H.  Becker  EE  of  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla.,  is  a  staff  engineer  in  Titan 
AMR  Support  for  IBM's  Space  Guidance 
Center  in  Owego,  N.  Y.  He  is  married 
and  has  two  daughters. 

On  July  1  Robert  A.  Hogg  MAT  be- 
came special  assistant,  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students,  New  York  University.  He 
was  previously  Dean  of  Students  at 
Monmouth  College,  West  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 

Ronald  Schoenhardt  is  president  of 
his  own  business,  Employee  Opinion  Sur- 
veys, Inc.,  of  Bristol,  Va.,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  provide  management  with  a 
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method  for  obtaining  reliable  informa- 
tion on  employee  reaction  to  work  en- 
vironment. His  wife  is  Betty  Brougham 
N.,  and  they  have  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

William  J.  Wortman,  Jr.,  James  H. 
Lender  '59  and  T.  Johnson  Ross,  Jr.,  '60 
received  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree 
from  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  June.  They  will  intern  respective- 
ly at  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Lloyd  Noland  Hospital,  Fairfield, 
Ala.,  and  Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  At- 
lanta. 

Married: 

Robert  Green  (MD  '60)  to  Elizabeth 
A.  Freund  on  June  14.  Residence:  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Born: 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
George  W.  Brumley  (MD  '60)  and 
Jean  Stanback  Brumley  '58,  Luther- 
ville,  Md.   Named  Deborah  Lois. 

Second  daughter  to  Henry  C.  Fer- 
rell,  Jr.  (AM  '57)  and  Mrs.  Ferrell, 
Greenville,  N.  C.,  on  June  7.  Named 
Martha  Ann. 


'57 


next  reunion:  1967 


R.  Taylor  Rogers  (EE  '61)  is  a  part- 
time  instructor  and  graduate  student  at 
Clemson  College,  Clemson,  S.  C.  His 
wife,  Sara  Ellett  Rogers  BSN  '61, 
is  teaching  at  the  Anderson,  S.  C,  Hospi- 
tal School  of  Nursing. 
Born: 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Helen 
Simmons  Carey  (Mrs.  E.  Niel)  and  Mr. 
Carey,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  May  12. 
Named  Laura  Helen. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Joyce  Lee 
Kessler  BSMT  and  H.  Richard  Kes- 
sler  ME  '59,  Granada  Hills,  Calif.,  on 
April  21.    Named  Robin  Joy. 

First  child  and  son  to  Sally  Hodges 
Muschamp  (Mrs.  H.  Larry)  and  Mr. 
Muschamp,  Rome,  Ga.,  on  Feb.  9. 
Named  Michael  Hodges. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Mary 
Jo  Ingalls  Purvis  (Mrs.  Robert  L.) 
BSN  and  Mr.  Purvis,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
on  Jan.  12.    Named  Douglas  Robert. 

Second  son  to  Leanne  Stone  Shaver 
(Mrs.  John  H.)  and  Mr.  Shaver,  Pala- 
tine, 111.,  on  Jan  13.  Named  Thomas 
Stone. 

A  son  to  Martha  Harris  Thompson 
and  John  C.  Thompson  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  May  25. 

A  son  to  Frances  Smith  Vaughan 
and  James  W.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  EE,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  on  May  27.  Named  Kevin 
Scott. 

Second    daughter   to    Gloria    Meyer 


White  (Mrs.  J.  Earle)  RN  (BSN  '59) 
and  Dr.  White,  Columbia,  Mo.,  on  April 
15.   Named  Lisa  Doris. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Mary  Ann  Edens  Wingfield  BSN  and 
Jefferson  D.  Wingfield,  Jr.,  CE  '58, 
Titusville,  Fla.,  on  June  4.  Named  Amy 
Laura. 


'58 


next  reunion:  1968 


Scott  Craven  (MD  '62)  and  Penny 
King  Craven  BSN  have  moved  to  Potts- 
town,  Pa.  He  is  working  in  the  psy- 
chiatric unit  at  Valley  Forge  Army  Hos- 
pital and  she  is  head  nurse  and  instructor 
in  a  civilian  hospital. 

Harold  L.  Yoh,  Jr.,  ME  has  been 
made  president  of  the  H.  L.  Yoh  Com- 
pany, a  division  of  Day  and  Zimmerman, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia.  He  and  Mrs.  Yoh,  the 
former  Mary  Milus  '59,  have  two  sons. 
Married: 

Julia  Bay  to  David  V.  Harmon  on 
April  11.  Residence:  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Born: 

Second  son  to  J.  Coy  Clayton,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Clayton,  Burlington,  N.  C,  on 
Dec.  24.   Named  Joseph  Mark. 

Second  daughter  to  Bonnie  Swine- 
hart  DiGiosia  (Mrs.  Victor)  MEd  and 
Mr.  DiGiosia,  Fairfax,  Va.,  on  May  7. 
Named  Lisa  Ann. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Elizabeth  Corney  Kreps  and  Donald 
A.  Kreps,  Overland  Park,  Kan.,  on  May 
13.   Named  Nancy  Elizabeth. 

Fourth  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Carol  Ann  Roper  Marshall  (Mrs. 
Theodore  J.)  BSN  and  Dr.  Marshall, 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  May  19.  Named 
Camelot  Ann. 


'59 


next  reunion:  1969 


John  H.  Amsler  is  resident  manager 
for  Storz-Wachob-Bender  Co.,  dealer  of 
corporate  and  municipal  securities  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Joseph  W.  Dowless  is  the  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  regional  manager  for  Scientific 
Products,  division  of  American  Hospital 
Supply. 

James  W.  Harper,  III  is  assistant  vice 
president  of  Hodgdon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Allen  Norris,  Jr.  (MAT  '60,  DEd 
'63)  is  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
and  assistant  director  of  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  Program  at  Rollins  Col- 
lege, Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Laird  Slade  completed  the  work  for 
his  PhD  in  chemistry  at  the  University 


of  North  Carolina  in  June  and  will  begin 
working  for  DuPont  in  November.  He 
and  his  wife  spent  the  summer  in 
Europe. 

Married: 

Peggy  Jean  Brown  MEd  to  Charles 
W.  Kinnaird,  Jr.,  on  June  16.  Residence: 
Oradell,  N.  J. 

Spruill  G.  Bunn  CE  to  Elizabeth  C. 
Mraz  BSN  '61  on  June  20.  Residence: 
Garner,  N.  C. 

Chester  S.  Giltz,  Jr.,  to  Judith  L. 
Smith  on  May  23.  Residence:  Warrens- 
ville  Heights,  Ohio. 

David   Lee   Maynard    (LLB   '62)   to 
Katherine  W.  Kearns  on  June  27.    Resi- 
dence: Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Born: 

A  son  to  Patricia  Lee  Roess  (Mrs. 
C.  R.)  and  Mr.  Roess,  Greensburg,  Pa., 
on  Sept.  23,  1963.   Named  Christian  Lee. 


'60 


next  reunion:  1970 


Frederick  Lee  Grover  (MD  '64)  is 
a  surgical  intern  at  Duke  Hospital. 

J.  Edwin  King,  who  served  in  the 
Navy  for  two  years  after  leaving  school, 
is  completing  work  for  the  Master's 
degree  in  history  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  plans  to  continue  for  a 
PhD  in  Latin  American  history.  His  wife 
is  working  part-time  as  director  of 
Christian  Education  for  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Boulder,  and  they 
are  living  in  and  managing  the  church- 
owned  apartment  house. 

John  D.  Lee  and  Betty  Williams 
Lee  BSN  '61  are  living  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  he  is  working  as  an  investment 
analyst  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
loan  department  of  Prudential  Insurance 
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Clinton  B.  Hutto  '48  has  become  vice- 
president  of  Xerox  Corporation  and  will 
be  responsible  for  all  facilities  planning. 


Curtis  G.  Emmons  '49  has  joined  the 
planning  division  of  Technical  Operations 
Research    in    Burlington,    Massachusetts. 


James  H.  Groome  '49  was  recently  ap- 
pointed group  product  manager  for  Mead 
Packing  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Company.   They  have  a  young  son,  John 
Daniel,  III. 

Sandra  Sumner  Smith  (Mrs.  Charles 
A.),  whose  husband  received  the  MBA 
degree  from  Northwestern  in  June,  has 
returned  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  where  Mr. 
Smith  is  working  for  Allied  Chemical. 
While  living  in  Chicago,  she  worked  for 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World. 
Married: 

Eugene  S.  LeBauer  to  Gail  Malevan 
'64  on  June  13.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Carolyn  Murray  to  M.  M.  Happer 
on  June   16.    Residence:   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Rhamstine  to  Jack 
Spain,  Jr.,  on  May  9.  Residence:  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Lt.  Richard  W.  Slocum  EE  to  Malve- 
Christin  Bruggemann  on  June  6.  Resi- 
dence: Germany. 

Born: 

A  son  to  Frederick  Lee  Grover,  Jr., 
(MD  '64)  and  Mrs.  Grover,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  April  7.  Named  Frederick  Lee, 
Jr. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Ann  Cald- 
well Parker  (Mrs.  Frank  O.)  and  Mr. 
Parker,  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  on  April  1. 
Named  Allison  Ann. 

A  daughter  to  Michael  C.  Troy  (LLB 
'62)  and  Mrs.  Troy,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
June  7.   Named  Leslie  Brooks. 


'61 


first  reunion:  1967 


Married: 
Jerry   Lee   Blake   to    Mary   Jo   Reid 
on  June  14.   Residence:  Okinawa. 

Lt.  John  W.  Byers  USA  to  Mae  Gor- 


don Murchison  on  June  27.    Residence: 
Monterey,  Calif. 

Joseph  Warren  III  to  Patricia  G. 
Frost.    Residence:   Durham,  N.  C. 

Gerald  Lee  Wilson  BD  to  Virginia 
Ann  Schoenly  '62  (MAT  '63)  on  June 
13.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 
Born: 

First  Child  and  daughter  to  Carol 
Seaton  Conger  (Mrs.  William)  BSN 
and  Mr.  Conger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
June   5.    Named  Catherine   Elizabeth. 

First  child  and  son  to  Michael  Feidel- 
son  and  Mrs.  Feidelson,  Lynbrook, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  1.    Named  Robert. 

First  child  and  son  to  Lt.  (jg)  Wil- 
liam G.  Redmond  and  Mrs.  Redmond, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  29.  Named 
William  Gilmer,  Jr. 

A  daughter  to  Judy  Wynne  Schneider 
(Mrs.  Paul  H.)  and  Mr.  Schneider. 
Great  Neck,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  12,  1963. 
Named  Diana  Wynne. 


'62 


first  reunion:   1967 


Wendell  V.  Hall  has  completed  his 
second  year  in  the  Dental  College  of 
Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  his  wife,  Patricia  Price 
Hall  '63  is  employed  by  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance. 

Anne  Leinbach  was  married  to  Stuart 
I.  Odell,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Miami  Law  School,  a  year  ago.  Both  are 
attending  New  York  University,  she  for 
a  Master's  degree  in  history  and  he  for  a 
Master's  in  tax  law. 

Patricia  Drewry  Sanger  (Mrs.  Ken- 
neth  T.)    BSN,   whose   husband   is    an 


ensign  in  the  Navy,  stationed  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  is  working  part-time  as  psy- 
chiatric staff  nurse  for  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. 

Jessica  Richards  Townsend  (Mrs. 
E.  L.)  is  an  associate  systems  engineer 
working  on  the  Delta  Sabrecenter,  an 
electronic  airlines  reservation  system 
based  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Francis  E.  Walker,  who  has  taught 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  since  1962, 
has  a  Fulbright  Grant  for  study  during 
the  coming  year  at  the  University  of 
Wurzburg  in  West  Germany. 
Married: 

Richard  E.  Appen  to  Alice  M.  Sheri- 
dan '64  on  June  13.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

James  Roy  Calloway  BD  to  Mary 
Ann  Stallings  on  June  21.  Residence: 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

William  H.  Carstarphen  to  Stephanie 
Highsmith  on  June  13.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Cleveland  C.  Kern,  Jr.,  ME  to 
Carol  Anne  Rogers  BSN  '64  on  June 
12.    Residence:  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Eileen  Suzanne  Sulzer  to  James  L. 
Sale,  Jr.,  on  March  21.  Residence: 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Lt.  David  E.  Thomasson  to  Joan 
Gilmore  '65  on  Aug.  31,  1963.  Resi- 
dence: Tucson,  Ariz. 

Born: 

A  daughter  to  William  K.  Bott  DEd 
and  Mrs.  Bott,  Temple  Terrace,  Fla.,  on 
June  6.    Named  Ann  Kellam. 

A  son  to  Ann  Kirkman  Carter  and 
Robert  Mills  Carter,  Landover,  Md., 
on  May  8.    Named  Jeffrey  Craig. 
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First  child  and  son  to  George  Wil- 
liam Speer  III  and  Ann  Meacham 
Speer,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  June  5. 
Named  George  William  IV. 


'63 


FIRST  REUNION:    1967 


Rosemary  V.  Alcorn  MAT  is  teach- 
ing at  Fletcher  High  School.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  Beverly  Y.  Linton  MAT  is  an 
English  teacher  at  Albany  High  School. 
Albany,  Ga. 

Marvin  S.  Amstey  BSM  (MD  '64) 
has  an  internship  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Strong  Memorial  Hospital, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Steven  H.  Gale,  who  attended  UCLA 
last  year,  was  one  of  a  team  of  14  mak- 
ing up  Project  India  and  spending  the 
summer  months  in  that  country.  A 
joint  UCLA,  U.  S.  State  Department 
endeavor,  it  sponsored  a  tour  to  Indian 
universities  where  the  students  spoke  on 
various  aspects  of  American  life. 
Married: 

Sarah  B.  Auman  to  Donald  Brew- 
ster Reed  '64  on  March  28.  Residence: 
Durham.  N.  C. 

William  E.  Dodson  to  Odreen  Carol 
Davis  '64  on  June  3.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Susan  S.  Fox  to  George  D.  Beischer 
on  June  13.  Residence:  Chapel  Hill. 
N.  C. 

LaRose  Fulmer  MAT  to  William  E. 
Spooner  on  June  13.  Residence:  Raleigh. 
N.  C. 

Ens.  Jan  Michael  Hollis  to  Carol 
Ann  Getz  on  Feb.  1.  Residence:  Havre 
de  Grace,  Md. 

Mary  Ella  Hunt  to  Richard  C.  Gil- 
liard,  Jr.,  on  April  25.  Residence:  Bel- 
ton,  S.  C. 

Norman  Wayne  Hutchins  to  Ann  P. 
Williamson  on  June  28.  Residence: 
Chase  City.  Va. 

Geoffrey  C.  Jones  to  Judith  Taylor 
on  April  4.  Residence:  Briarcliff  Manor. 
N.  Y. 

Kenneth  L.  Jones  MD  to  Bonny  Lee 
Kearfott  on  June  20.  Residence:  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Charles  T.  Lynch.  Jr..  to  Annette 
Cooper  '64  on  June  6.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

James  L.  Nash  to  Karen  Therese 
Rom  '64  on  June  2.  Residence:  Durham. 
N.  C. 

Timothy  F.  Pegler  to  Carroll  Ann 
Leslie  '64  on  June  20.  Residence: 
Arlington,  Va. 

Barbara  A.  Robinson  to  John  M. 
Aaron.  Ill  on  June  27.  Residence:  State 
College,  Pa. 


R.    Page    Shelton    to    Mary    Jeanne 
Middleton  on  June  30.    Residence:  Dur- 
ham. N.  C. 

Pendleton  G.  Waldron  to  Kate  R. 
Farr  on  June  13.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

John  A.  Walker  to  Donna  Sue  Peters 
on  June  20.    Residence:  New  York  City. 

Pattie  Jean  Williams  to  Jerry  David 
Stoltz  on  June  5.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  C. 


'64 


first  reunion:  1970 


Joan  L.  Adamson  is  working  for 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany in  Washington,  but  is  living  in 
Rockville.  Md. 

C.  Merrill  Ambler.  Jr..  of  Jenkin- 
town.  Pa.,  works  for  American  Hospital 
Supply. 

Catherine  Guerry  Blacka  (Mrs. 
E.  H.)  is  teaching  in  Bristol.  Va.;  Mary 
Jane  Johnson,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and 
Anne  Lee  Ramsey,  in  Bakersfield.  Calif. 

Susan  C.  Hunyadi  is  an  analytical 
chemist  for  Schieffelin  &  Co..  New  York 
City. 

Suzanne  F.  Langdon  of  Durham  is  a 
technician  at  Duke  Medical  Center. 

Thomas  George  Montgomery  of 
Glen  Rock,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  management 
training  program  of  Equitable  Life,  New 
York  City. 

Graduates  taking  advanced  study  in- 
clude Jay  L.  Buckley,  physics,  and 
Walter  Herbert  Dixon.  Jr..  and  Suz- 
anne C.  Gronemeyer,  international  stud- 
ies, Johns  Hopkins;  Thad  G.  Dankel, 
Jr.,  mathematics,  Edward  G.  Horn,  bi- 
ology, and  Herbert  H.  Williams,  Eng- 
lish, Princeton;  Marie  E.  Jacobus, 
English  literature,  James  N.  May,  inter- 
national relations.  Barbara  J.  Taggart, 
French,  and  Katharine  J.  Watson,  art 
history,  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  graduates  in  divinity 
schools  are:  Larry  Burdge,  Princeton; 
Kip  M.  Espy.  Harvard;  Philip  C.  Ogden, 
Jr..  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York;  T.  Tim  Thurman,  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  Reed  L.  Whittle, 
Chicago:  and  James  (Jay)  G.  Wilkin- 
son. Episcopal  Theological  School. 

Attending  Duke  Law  School  are: 
Charles  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  Luther  E.  At- 
water.  Ill,  Stuart  G.  Barr.  Iohn 
Berteau.  Thomas  H.  Melton,  W.  Fer- 
ber  Tracy  and  William  F.  Womble.  Jr. 

Also  attending  law  school  are:  Otto 
Laula,  Harry  L.  Shinn,  Jr..  Brian  E. 
Smith  and  John  A.  Truesdell,  Michi- 
gan; Harry  K.  Anderson,  L.  Peter 
Johnson  and  Robert  S.  Miller.  Florida; 


Frank  Goldstein  and  Lawrence  M. 
Katz,  Maryland;  William  A.  Atlee, 
Jr..  Adelaide  Austell,  Michael  K. 
Gordon,  David  W.  Long,  James  M. 
Miles  and  Thomas  F.  Moore,  Jr..  North 
Carolina. 

June  graduates  who  are  enrolled  in 
Duke  Medical  School  include  Stephen 
B.  Baylin,  M.  Julian  Duttera,  Jr., 
Frank  L.  (Buzzy)  Harrison.  Jr., 
Charles  V.  Taft.  Rebecca  G.  Trent 
and  Harlan  I.  Wald.  Those  at  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  are:  Ralph  G. 
Dillon,  John  M.  Fultz,  Jr.,  Larry  H. 
Redmond  and  John  K.  Whisnant,  Jr.; 
and  at  the  University  of  Virginia  are: 
Douglas  C.  Brown,  C.  Richard  Epes, 
Richard  E.  Katholi  and  Emmett  C. 
Mathews,  Jr. 

Graduates  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  their  field  of  study  are: 
William  C.  Blackwelder.  statistics; 
Jerry  Anne  Boyd,  medical  technology; 
Nandy  E.  Capps,  library  science;  Wal- 
ter F.  Eggers,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth 
Hughes  Locke  (Mrs.  John  R.,  Jr.), 
English;  Ruby  W.  Godwin,  music;  and 
Margaret  E.  Lee,  history. 
Married: 

Sid  Eugene  Atkinson  EE  to  Kay 
Frances  Sherron  on  June  1.  Residence: 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Hugh  Harris  Cameron  BD  to  Mary 
Ella  Bruton  on  June  7.  Residence:  Pine- 
tops,  N.  C. 

Clarissa  L.  Camfield  to  Walter  Neill 
Thomasson  on  June  12.  Residence:  Las 
Vegas.  Nev. 

Nancy  Lane  Dailey  to  Robert  L. 
Beasley  on  June  7.  Residence:  Roanoke, 
Va. 

David  E.  Jeffreys,  Jr.,  to  Sara  F. 
Griffin  on  June  13.  Residence:  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

Margaret  Johnson  BSN  to  Joseph 
Herman  on  June  20.  Residence:  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

Robert  M.  Miller  to  Alice  Harriet 
Lewis  on  June  6.  Residence:  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Margaret  Sheila  Patton  to  Ens 
Thomas  W.  Cooley,  Jr..  on  June  2. 
Residence:  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Betsy  Faye  Pierce  BSN  to  Kenneth 
J.  Scoonhagen  MHA  on  May  30.  Resi- 
dence: Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  J.  Reeves  BSN  to  Roger 
Walker  Leverton,  Jr.,  ME  on  June  20. 
Residence:    Meadville,  Pa. 

John  Russell  Rice  to  Celia  Lawrence 
on  June  10.  Residence:  Coral  Gables. 
Fla. 

Carole  Simeon  to  Robert  G.  Lesley 
on  June  5.    Residence:  Shreveport,  La. 
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W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramscur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION 

RE-CONDITIONING 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 

DURHAM 

FRUIT 

& 

PRODUCE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Fresh  Fruits 

Vegetables 

& 

Eggs 

IT  PAYS  TO 

BUY 
THE  BEST 

THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-1*.  day  12-18.  Semi- 
military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  location. 
Modern  facilities.  New  science  and  library 
building.  Athletics  all  ages.  Attend  own 
church.  SUMMER  CAMP  for  boys  8-15. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
121    Cherokee   Road,    Chattanooga   1,   Tennessee 


DEATHS 

Thomas  C.  Hoyle,  Sr.,  '94  died  at 
his  home  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  July 
2  after  suffering  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
the  oldest  practicing  attorney  in  Greens- 
boro and  senior  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Hoyle,  Boone,  Dees,  and  Johnson.  In 
addition  to  his  wife,  Mr.  Hoyle  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  one 
being  Lawrence  T.  Hoyle  '31;  and  a 
brother,  Pettus  V.  Hoyle,  '97  of  Rye, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  Rutherford  Bagley  '14, 
AM  '15,  a  retired  professor  and  head  of 
the  department  of  Romance  languages  at 
Dartmouth,  died  on  May  26.  He  was  a 
native  of  Moyock,  N.  C.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  a  daughter  and  a  son,  and  a 
brother,  Dudley  W.  Bagley  '12  of 
Moyock. 

Elsie  Beavers  Weeks  '25,  widow  of 
H.  Raymond  Weeks  and  a  resident  of 
Durham,  died  on  June  4  following 
several  months  of  illness.  Survivors,  in 
addition  to  her  son  and  two  daughters, 
are  two  sisters,  Sallie  Beavers  '08  and 
Ella  Mae  Beavers  Belvin  (Mrs.  Hubert 
B.)  '21,  both  of  Durham. 

Norman  L.  Anderson  '35,  MD  '40 
died  at  his  home  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  on 
May  25  after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 
His  wife  and  three  daughters  survive. 

William  T.  Sockwell  '36  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  died  on  November  5,  1963. 

Robert  R.  Beatty,  Jr.,  '38  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  died  on  May  31  of  a  heart 


attack.  President  and  owner  of  R.  R. 
Beatty,  food  brokers,  he  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Dorothy  Louise  Allen  Hafner 
(Mrs.  Charles  J.)  '42  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  died  on  May  12.  Her  husband 
survives. 

Capt.  Burt  Huffines  '56,  an  Air 
Force  instructor,  and  his  student  pilot 
were  killed  near  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C,  on 
June  7.  He  was  stationed  at  Webb  Air 
Force  Base,  Big  Springs,  Texas,  where 
his  wife  and  three  children  live. 

John  N.  Jackson,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  housekeeping  at  Duke,  died 
on  May  28.  He  became  associated  with 
the  University  in  1927  and  retired  in 
1959.  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  was  hostess  in 
the  Duke  Chapel  until  her  retirement  in 
June,  survives,  as  do  a  daughter  and  a 
son,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Nelson  H.  Jackson,  USN 
'53,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Krummel,  a  former 
professor  of  German  at  Duke  University, 
died  on  July  3,  following  a  period  of 
declining  health.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Duke  faculty  for  more  than  27 
years  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in 
1949.  Surviving  are  two  daughters, 
Mary  Eleanor  Krummel  '39,  AM  '50,  of 
Durham  and  Marjorie  Krummel  Sieger 
(Mrs.  Joseph  P.)  '41  of  New  Britain,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Mona  Shipp  Morgan  of  Durham 
died  on  July  13.  For  28  years  she  was 
associated  with  the  Duke  University 
Medical  Center  as  secretary  to  Dr.  W.  C 
Davison,  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
She  had  been  retired  since  1957. 
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"While 

you're  resting 

go  chop 

some  wood" 


Over  a  hundred  years  ago  Pleasant  Henderson  Hanes  and  his  brothers 
worked  in  the  fields  on  his  father's  plantation.  When  the  boys  came  in  for 
the  midday  meal  their  mother  would  say,  "Now  you  boys  rest  'til  dinner  is 
ready,  and  while  you're  resting,  go  chop  some  wood." 

This  tradition  of  making  the  extra  effort  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  growth  and  progress  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company.  We  have 
learned  to  make  better  products,  and  to  make  them  more  efficiently,  giv- 
ing the  customer  a  better  value  for  his  money. 

We're  not  through  growing.  Or  improving.  And  we're  looking  forward  to 
the  future  with  confidence,  because  we  intend  to  keep  chopping  wood  .  .  . 
even  while  we're  resting. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


HANES 
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Flavor  that  goes  with  fun... 


% 


^  FILTER-CIGARETTES 


Modem  filter  here 


N  Filter-Blend  upfront 


Winston  is  the  filter  cigarette  with  flavor... the  best  flavor  in  filter  smoking. 
Change  to  Winston... America's  largest-selling  filter  cigarette,  by  far! 

WinStOn  tastes  g00d...like  a  cigarette  should! 


©  1961  B.  J.  Iteynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
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ORIGINAL  "BLUE  DEVIL"  OR  BALEFUL  DEMON?  ....see  page  4 


UNIQUE  IN  CIGARETTE  FILTRATION 


good  things 
that  happen  to 
smoke  filtered  through 
charcoal  ,|  granules 


Flavor,  the  rich  rewarding 
flavor  of  fine  tobaccos  made  to 
taste  even  better  because  the  smoke 
is  filtered  through  charcoal  granules. 

Smoothness,  a  new  kind  of 
smoothness  made  possible  by 
charcoal  granules  not  only  activated 
but  specially  fortified  in  IARK's 
exclusive  3-piece  Keith  filter. 

RICHLY  REWARDING  yet 
UNCOMMONLY  SMOOTH 


*>...  ■ 


IARK 

WITH  THE 

3-PIECE  KEITH  FILTER* 

unique  in  cigarette  filtration 


IARK  contains  two  modern  outer  filters 
plus  an  inner  filter  of  charcoal  granules 
—a  basic  material  science  uses  to 
purify  air. 

These  granules,  not  only  activated 
but  specially  fortified,  filter  smoke 
selectively  to  make  IARK's  fine 


tobaccos  taste  richly  rewarding  yet 
uncommonly  smooth,   -u.s.  pat.  pend. 


■lead  the 
back  of 
j  new  IARK's 
pack 
and  try 
them  today. 


Ligoett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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4   NAMING  THE  BLUE  DEVILS 

Alumnus  William  H.  Lander  recalls  the  days  when  he 
and  Mike  Bradshaw  made  the  name  "Blue  Devils"  stick 
by  constant  repetition. 

7  THE  GLASS  OF  1968 

This  year's  freshman  class,  some  1130  strong,  arrived 
on  campus  looking  younger  and  more  full  of  life  than 
anyone,  except  freshmen,  have  a  right  to. 

8  A  NEW  TRADITION 

Eschewing  the  old  flag-raising  ceremony,  President  Knight 
opened  the  new  academic  year  by  addressing  a  formal 
convocation  of  the  University  community. 

10   MOUNTAIN  MEETING 

With  Duke  as  the  host,  the  annual  conference  of  Method- 
ist-related university  presidents  met  in  Asheville  to  dis- 
cuss mutual  problems  and  exchange  ideas. 


16  DUKE  DATELINES 

A  living  tissue  bank,  the  first  of  its  kind,  will  be  established 
at  Duke  Medical  Center;  more  faculty  promotions;  and 
the  1964  Homecoming  program. 

22  ALUMNI  GAZETTE 

Alumni  admissions  program  expanded  to  include  72 
cities;  local  association  activities;  and  class  notes. 
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THE  COVER: 

Alumnus  William  Lander  sets  the 
record  straight,  proving  that  the 
"Blue  Devils"  got  their  name  from 
those  French  fighting  men  of  World 
War  I,  Les  Chasseurs  Alpin.  Draw- 
ing by  Ernst  Busch  from  His- 
torical   Pictures   Service — Chicago. 


APPRENTICE 

These  young  men  are  preparing  for  important  careers  with  General  Motors. 
Under  the  GM  apprentice  plan,  they  are  learning  the  diemaker's  skills.  Once 
they  have  mastered  this  craft — and  it  will  take  them  four  years  (8,000  hours) 
of  on-the-job  training  and  classroom  study — each  will  be  a  skilled  journeyman, 
qualified  to  make  the  complex  dies,  jigs  and  fixtures  so  vital  to  modern  industry. 

This  year,  2,753  General  Motors  apprentices  are  being  trained  for  this  and 
other  trades — more  than  30  in  all.  They  are  learning  to  be  pattern  makers, 
pipefitters,  bricklayers,  toolmakers,  diesinkers,  electricians  and  millwrights, 
to  name  a  few.  From  the  time  they  start  training  they  are  paid  good  wages  on 
a  regular  rising  scale. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  four -year  courses,  apprentices  will  have  gained  skills 
that  will  serve  them  well  throughout  their  working  careers.  They  are  free,  of 
course,  to  work  anywhere  they  wish — but  most  stay  with  GM.  We're  glad  of 
that.  We  need  them.  Talented  people  are  indispensable  to  General  Motors. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE... 


Making  Better  Things  For  You 


Comment 


from  the  Editors: 


Worthy  causes  have  a  way  of 
cropping  up  with  a  persistent 
regularity  and,  being  human,  we  have 
developed  a  certain  immunity  to  most 
of  them.  There  is  one,  however,  that 
we  have  a  special  interest  in.  It  is 
the  annual  Duke-Carolina  freshman 
football  classic  sponsored  by  the  Dur- 
ham Cerebral  Palsy  Foundation  and 
the  Junior  League. 

This  year's  game  will  be  the  12th 
such  event  under  these  auspices,  and 
will,  like  all  those  before,  be  played 
in  Duke  Stadium. 

Saturday,  November  7,  is  the  date 
and  game  time  is  2:00  P.M.  Tickets 
are  only  one  dollar  prior  to  the  game, 
and  one-fifty  at  the  gate.  We  can't 
guarantee  the  outcome  of  the  game, 
but  we  can  assure  you  that  real  bene- 
ficiaries are  the  many  North  Carolina 
children  who  are  receiving  help  and 
care  they  might  otherwise  not  get. 

So  we  urge  all  alumni  in  the  area, 
and  any  who  might  be  in  town  that 
weekend,  to  treat  themselves  to  an 
afternoon  of  football  and  know  they 
are  helping  a  worthy  cause. 

And  speaking  of  worthwhile  causes, 
we  would  like  to  congratulate  divinity 
student  Alan  Ross  for  providing  the 
community  with  a  comfortable  cor- 
ner for  coffee  and  conversation — the 
Triangle   Coffee   House.    Al   and  his 


partners,  one  of  whom  is  Duke  alum- 
nus Buck  Roberts,  took  over  the  old 
Null  and  Void  on  Duke  University 
Road  a  couple  of  years  ago.  This 
summer  they  moved  to  more  spacious 
quarters  on  North  Broad  Street. 

Al  has  worked  very  hard  with  a 
limited  budget  to  develop  a  unique 
place.  On  the  walls  hang  contem- 
porary paintings,  in  a  planned  pro- 
gram of  exhibitions  by  area  artists. 
On  weekends  there  is  a  variety  of  en- 
tertainment ranging  from  jazz  to 
baroque  music,  nearly  all  of  it  by 
local  performers.  Plans  are  also  under- 
way to  continue  the  original  drama 
presentations  that  were  one  of  the 
features  at  the  old  location. 

Finally,  we  want  to  commend  the 
University  for  providing  The  Gothic 
Bookshop  and  bookman-extraordinary 
Jeremy  North  with  a  fine  new  store. 
Sometime  back  we  had  written  a  col- 
umn deploring  (in  a  friendly  fashion) 
the  cramped  and  crowded  quarters  of 
the  Gothic.  We  know  not  whether 
our  remarks  made  an  impression  on 
the  powers  that  be.  but  we  like  to 
think  they  helped. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  North  now  has 
more  than  twice  the  space  he  used 
to  have,  is  air-conditioned  and  car- 
peted, and  browsing  has  again  become 
the  leisurely  pleasure  it  ought  to  have 
been  all  along. 
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DUKE  FOOTBALL 

Ticket  Information 

Tickets  for  all  1964  Duke  football 
games  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Duke  University  Athletic  Association. 
When  ordering  by  mail  add  25^  to  each 
order  to  cover  insurance  and  handling. 

Home  Games 

Oct.  10  Maryland  2:00  P.  M.  4.50 

Oct.  17  N.  C.  State  2:00  P.  M.  4.50 

Oct.    31   Georgia  Tech  2:00  P.  M.     5.00 
Homecoming 

(Homecoming    Barbecue    11:30   A.    M.) 


Away  Games 

Oct.  3  Tulane  2:00  P.  M.  5.00 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Oct.   24  Army  2:00  P.  M.  5.00 

West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  7  Wake  Forest  2:00  P.  AA.        4.00 
Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

Nov.  14  Navy  1:30  P.  M.  5.00 

Annapolis,   Md. 

Nov.  21   U.  N.  C.   1:30  P.  M.  4.50 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Season  Tickets:  Preferred  location  $16.00 

Family  plan:  Season  (adult)  $8.00,  (child) 
$3.00 
Per      game — adult      $2.50, 
child   .75 


Perhaps  you  have  often  wondered   L±  \J  W     L11C    J-)  I VIC    J-^/u(Jlld 
VjOU     J.   lid  I"    l\£lITlC well j  here  is  the  answer! 


by  William  H.  Lander 


The  name  Blue  Devils,  popular  today,  was  un- 
popular when  first  proposed  in  the  20's.  Web- 
ster's New  Collegiate  Dictionary  says  that  a 
blue  devil  is  a  baleful  demon,  and  blue  devils  are  appari- 
tions seen  during  delirium  tremens.  Actually,  the  name 
now  used  for  the  Duke  teams  was  derived  from  the 
French  Blue  Devils,  a  crack  Alpine  corps  which  wore 
a  striking  blue  uniform  with  a  blue  beret. 

Here  is  how  the  name  originated.  Our  class,  the 
Tiger  Class  of  1923,  constituted  the  first  batch  of  pest- 
World  War  I  freshmen  to  enter  Trinity.  We  had 
escaped  war  service,  although  some  of  us  had  had 
military  training  in  preparatory  school.  There  were 
many  war  veterans  among  upper  classmen  when  we 
entered  college  in  1919.  So,  either  from  actual  con- 
tacts in  France,  or  reading  about  it,  many  of  us  knew 
that  a  Blue  Devil  was  a  French  soldier  of  a  highly 
specialized  outfit. 

Football,  which  had  been  abolished  in  1894,  came 
back  in  1919.  That  first  season  consisted  only  of  in- 
tramural games.  In  October  1920  Trinity  beat  Guil- 
ford 20  to  6  in  the  first  intercollegiate  game  in  26  years. 
Write-ups  of  those  games  referred  to  the  players  as 
The  Methodists,  or  The  Blue  and  White — not  very 
satisfactory  names. 

One  of  the  persons  who  clearly  saw  the  need  for 
a  new  name  was  R.  Dwight  Ware,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Trinity  Chronicle,  1921-22.  Among  the  assistant  edi- 
tors at  that  time  were  Henry  Belk,  Mike  Bradshaw, 
Walter  W.  Turrentine,  Henry  C.  Sprinkle,  and  William 
H.  Lander.  In  staff  meetings  we  tried  to  come  up  with 
something  that  would  be  acceptable.  Ware  wrote  edi- 
torials about  it,  and  otherwise  tried  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  student  body.  He  believed  in  finding  a 
name  in  a  democratic  manner — through  a  plebiscite. 


After  three  years  in  Washington  and  Latin  America, 
William  Hall  Lander  '23,  a.m.  '24  is  back  in  New 
York  doing  publicity  for  Union  Carbide  with  W.  Alec 
Jordan  Associates. 


Several  meetings  of  the  entire  student  body  were  held. 
Suggested  names  based  on  Trinity,  or  the  motto,  or 
anything  else  were  proposed.  The  possibility  of  cre- 
ating a  name  based  on  the  Blue  and  White  colors  was 
discussed.  I  then  mentioned  the  French  Blue  Devils, 
and  suggested  that  the  name  should  not  be  overlooked, 
even  though  I  myself  was  not  enthusiastic  about  it.  No 
name  proposed  ever  got  anything  near  a  majority  vote, 
so  June  1922  came  around  without  any  decision  on 
the  subject. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  Mike  Bradshaw  was 
elected  editor  of  The  Archive,  with  Turrentine  as  busi- 
ness manager;  Sprinkle  became  editor  of  the  Chanti- 
cleer; Belk  took  over  the  position  of  publicity  director 
for  the  college.  I  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Chronicle. 

Normally  the  Chronicle  had  an  editor,  several  asso- 
ciate editors,  who  were  juniors,  and  reporters,  who  were 
sophomores.  I  decided  to  add  a  senior  to  the  staff 
by  creating  the  ofiice  of  managing  editor.  I  offered  the 
job  to  Mike  Bradshaw,  and  he  accepted.  This  was  in 
addition  to  his  job  on  The  Archive.  I  had  a  summer 
job  on  the  S.  S.  American  Legion  of  the  Munson  Line, 
flying  from  New  York  to  South  American  ports,  and 
since  I  had  to  be  a  few  days  late  in  getting  back  to 
college,  Mike  Bradshaw  produced  the  first  issue  of  the 
Chronicle  in  September,  1922. 

Before  we  separated  in  June,  Mike  and  I  agreed 
that  the  Chronicle  would  exert  leadership,  and  not 
simply  reflect  what  was  going  on.  We  decided  to  "put 
over"  the  name  Blue  Devils  for  the  college  and  its 
teams.  We  still  were  not  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  felt 
that  it  was  the  best  one  available,  and  that  if  we  did 
not  take  action,  nobody  would.  So,  from  the  very 
first  issue  of  the  Chronicle,  the  athletes  were  referred 
to  as  Blue  Devils.  We  kept  it  up,  month  after  month, 
even  though  the  name  was  generally  unpopular.  The 
college  press  bureau  did  not  use  it  in  1922-23.  The 
cheer  leaders  didn't  either.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Chanticleer  made  fun  of  our  efforts.  The  1923  annual 
had  a  comic  section  in  which  the  editors  ran  a  take-off 


World  War  I  Chasseur  Alpin  "Blue  Devil,"  a  baleful  demon? 


HISTORICAL    PICTURES     SERVICE CHICAGO 


on  the  Chronicle.  It  was  called,  "The  Trinkety  Chronic- 
Ill — the  Trinkety  weakly  paper  of  bull  and  scandal 
dealt  with  in  out-Landerish  fashion."  On  the  editorial 
page  there  was  some  snappy  paragraphs,  entitled 
"Paragorics,"  and  two  of  them  were  as  follows: 

"We  think  blew  dewies  is  a  nice  name." 


"We  will  use  blew  devvies  (even)  if  no  one  else 
does." 

Through  sheer  use  and  repetition,  the  name  even- 
tually caught  on  .  .  .  and  really  "went  to  town"  when 
Duke  University  appeared  on  the  map  with  its  first-rate 
football  teams. 
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The  Glass  of  1968 


Though  some  complained  that  they  looked  younger  than  they  used  to,  everyone 
agreed  that  the  class  of  1968  was  a  fine  looking  group  of  young  men  and  women. 


From  Albuquerque,  Attleboro  and  Asheville,  from 
Denver,  Darien  and  Durham,  and  from  Argen- 
tina, Greece  and  Lebanon  they  came,  this  fresh- 
man class,  this  class  of  1968.  Representing  42  states 
and  five  foreign  countries  and  looking  younger  and 
more  full  of  life  than  anyone,  except  freshmen,  have 
a  right  to,  this  year's  entering  class  of  1130  arrived. 
According  to  William  L.  Brinkley,  Duke's  director 
of  undergraduate  admissions,  "The  class  of  1968  was 
selected  from  a  group  of  applicants  approximately  four 
times  as  large  as  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled.  The 
Committees  on  Admissions  worked  long  hours  in  a 
serious  endeavor  to  enroll  a  class  composed  of  students 
possessing  various  talents  and  from  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds. In  the  committees'  opinion,  this  class  has 
great  potential  which  will  be  realized  in  the  Duke  en- 
vironment. It  is  most  gratifying  to  receive  the  enthus- 
iastic comments  from  students,  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers who  have  become  acquainted  with  this  class.  The 
challenge  is,  of  course,  clearly  theirs,  but  it  is  our 
evaluation  that  they  will  respond  in  fine  style." 

Unquestionably  the  admissions  committees  had  done 
their  work  well.  Mr.  Brinkley  pointed  out  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  year's  freshmen  grad- 
uated in  the  top  fifth  of  their  high  school  classes.  By 
colleges,  the  breakdown  is  as  follows:  Woman's  Col- 
lege, 93  per  cent;  Trinity  College,  82  per  cent;  and 
the  College  of  Engineering,  75  per  cent. 

Their  average  scores  on  the  verbal  and  mathe- 
matical sections  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board's  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  are  likewise  impres- 
sive, and  rank  them  fully  the  equals  of  any  recent  class. 
Grouped  with  all  high  school  seniors  throughout  the 


nation  who  took  the  test  this  past  year,  Duke's  fresh- 
men ranked  at  the  following  percentiles:  Woman's  Col- 
lege, 95th  percentile  on  both  sections;  Trinity,  89th 
percentile  in  verbal  and  87th  in  mathematical;  and 
College  of  Engineering,  84th  percentile  verbal  and  94th 
percentile  mathematical. 

Both  these  factors,  high  school  record  and  aptitude 
test  scores,  are  important  criteria,  but  they  were  scarcely 
the  only  factors  taken  into  consideration.  Also  im- 
portant were  the  students'  motivation,  participation  and 
personal  qualities  of  talent  and  leadership.  On  all 
these  counts  the  class  of  1968  ranks  high. 

Sixty-three  were  editors  of  their  school  newspapers 
and  66  of  their  yearbooks.  Fifty-two  served  their 
schools  as  student  body  presidents  and  20  were  the 
presidents  of  their  senior  class. 

The  class  also  shows  substantial  balance  between 
brains  and  brawn,  with  a  surprising  521  of  the  men 
having  played  on  a  varsity  athletic  team  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Geographically,  the  class  is  well  distributed,  and 
includes  students  from  Greece,  Lebanon,  Argentina, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  From  the  states, 
North  Carolina  leads  in  the  number  of  freshmen,  fol- 
lowed in  order  by  Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Florida,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  South  Carolina 
and  tied  for  10th  place  Ohio  and  Tennessee. 

Alumni  sons  and  daughters  are  also  well  represented 
in  the  class.  There  are  126,  or  just  over  10  percent, 
whose  parents  are  Duke  alumni.  Of  this  total  7 1  are  men 
(60  entering  Trinity,  11  in  Engineering),  and  55  are 
women  (52  entering  Woman's  College  and  three  enter- 
ing the  School  of  Nursing). 


A  NEW  TRADITION 

Inaugurating  a  new  tradition  to  open  the  academic 
year  Dr.  Knight  addresses  the  University  community. 


The  meaning  of  this  new  part  of  the  Duke 
tradition  is  not  only  the  celebration  of  the 
opening  of  another  academic  year,  with  all  its 
demand  and  all  its  high  promise,  but  also  celebration 
of  our  identity  as  a  university  and  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  our  most  separate  problems  and  concerns 
really  do  have  a  common  base,  and  even  beyond  this, 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  our  own  wills  permit, 
we  can  reinforce  one  another  in  our  very  diversity  of 
interests." 

Thus  President  Douglas  M.  Knight  began  his  re- 
marks to  the  assembled  University  community  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  fall  term.  It  marked  the  start  of 
a  new  tradition  at  Duke,  and  added  a  new  dimension 
of  significance  to  this  annual  day  of  beginning.  Here- 
tofore, formal  recognition  of  the  opening  of  the  term 
had  been  the  flag-raising  ceremony  on  the  main  quad- 
rangle of  West  Campus.  This  year  that  simple  exer- 
cise was  replaced  by  a  full-dress  academic  convocation 
in  the  Indoor  Stadium. 

The  faculty  turned  out  in  full  academic  regalia  and 
formed  a  colorful  procession  into  the  hall  as  the  Duke 
Orchestra  played  martial  music.  Following  them  were 
the  deans  and  administrators  and  the  President.  Uni- 
versity Chaplain  Howard  Wilkinson  offered  the  invo- 
cation, and  the  near-capacity  audience  of  students, 
faculty   and   staff   settled   back  to   hear  Dr.   Knight. 

In  what  was  almost  three  speeches — one  for  the 
students,  one  for  the  faculty,  and  one  for  the  trustees — 
Dr.  Knight  reviewed  the  mission  and  the  ambition  of 
Duke  in  terms  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
He  affirmed  the  University's  aim  toward  even  greater 
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distinction,  and  reminded  his  audience  not  to  forget 
that  "our  youth,  our  location,  and  the  special  nature 
of  our  founding  give  us  some  singular  opportunities 
and  some  singular  problems  to  overcome." 

In  discussing  undergraduate  education,  Dr.  Knight 
cited  the  University's  strong  commitment  to  doing  the 
very  best  job,  adding,  "I  see  it  as  an  absolutely  primary 
commitment  that  we  do  even  more  than  we've  ever 
done  to  find  imaginative  and  stimulating  ways  of  set- 
ting all  of  you  free  under  the  most  disciplined  circum- 
stances .  .  .  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  primary  problem 
of  undergraduate  education." 

Dr.  Knight  also  mentioned  Duke's  commitments 
and  responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional training,  in  the  areas  of  research  and  scholar- 
ship, and  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  truly  dis- 
tinguished university  press.  In  all  these  enterprises 
the  University's  responsibilities  are  great,  Dr.  Knight 
said,  but  they  are  made  even  greater  by  the  fact  of 
location,  for  if  Duke  fails  in  its  obligations  there  is  no 
other  institution  in  this  region  that  can  do  the  job. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  President  stressed,  will 
require  the  time,  talent  and  dedication  of  everyone 
concerned  with  the  University.  But  it  will  also  require 
money,  and  Dr.  Knight  estimated  that  the  University 
will  need  $170  million  over  the  next  ten  years  just  to 
meet  basic  requirements.  However,  he  emphasized, 
material  resources  were  only  part  of  the  picture,  though 
a  necessary  part.  The  real  stature  of  a  university,  Dr. 
Knight  said,  is  measured  by  the  vital  qualities  of 
"person,  mind  and  heart  that  underlie  sound  learning 
and  courageous  action." 


On  behalf  of  Duke,  President  Knight  welcomes  delegates 
and  their  wives  to  the  conference  of  university  presi- 
dents held  in  Asheville  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 


Photographed  for  the  Register  by  Bert  Shipman 


MOUNTAIN 
MEETING 

Duke  hosts  university  presidents 
conference  at  a  quiet  resort  in  the 
North  Carolina  mountains. 


No  university,  to  expand  a  familiar  quotation, 
is  an  island  entire  of  itself.  Though  each 
functions  in  its  own  way,  fulfilling  what  it 
conceives  its  special  mission  to  be,  none  do  it  alone. 
In  the  total  enterprise  of  higher  education  they  are  all 
laboring  together  in  a  common  cause. 

University  presidents,  among  their  numerous  other 
responsibilities,  are  perhaps  more  aware  of  this  com- 
munity of  purpose  than  others.  They  are  also  aware 
that  they  must,  in  the  words  of  Clark  Kerr,  "look  to 
the  past  and  the  future,  yet  be  firmly  planted  in  the 
present." 

Contradictory  as  this  advice  may  seem,  that  is 
exactly  what  seven  university  presidents  and  their  chief 
academic  officers  were  doing  last  month.  It  was  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  Methodist  related 
universities  held  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina  over  the 
Labor  Day  weekend  with  Duke  University  as  the  host 
institution.  Also  attending  were  representatives  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Higher  Education  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

All  the  universities  represented  shared  the  common 
background  and  tradition  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
And,  though  all  of  them  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
denominational  schools,  they  were  paying  allegiance 
to  their  heritage  and  traditions.  But  the  conference 
was  much  more  than  just  that.  It  was  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  evaluate  their  common  goals  and 
endeavors,  to  discuss  and  exchange  ideas  on  a  variety 
of  topics  from  curriculum  to  integration,  and  it  was, 
above  all,  a  chance  for  them  to  take  a  broad  and  un- 
hurried look  at  the  future. 
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In  the  spacious  lobby  of  Asheville's  Grove  Park  Inn,  Mrs.  Knight  (left)  chats  with  Denver's  Vice  Chancellor  Robert 
McCollum,  while  (right)  Dr.  Knight  talks  with  Mrs.  Myron  F.  Wicke  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Higher  Education. 


President  and  Mrs.  Douglas  M.  Knight  along  with 
Provost  and  Mrs.  R.  Taylor  Cole  were  the  official  hosts 
for  the  conference  from  Duke.  From  American  Uni- 
versity were  President  and  Mrs.  Hurst  R.  Anderson  and 
Provost  Harold  H.  Hutson,  a  Duke  alumnus  (B.D.  '35). 


Boston  University  was  represented  by  President  Harold 
Case  and  Vice  President  Everett  Walters.  From  Denver 
University  came  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Chester  M.  Alter 
and  Vice  Chancellors  Robert  S.  McCollum  and  Harvey 
D.  Willson  and  their  wives.   Representing  Emory  Uni- 

continued  on  page  15 


After  opening  remarks  by  Dr. 
Knight,  Dr.  Cole  gave  the  delegates 
a  detailed  report  of  some  of  the 
advances  Duke  has  made  in  recent 
years.    Of  particular  interest  to 
the  representatives  were  such  things 
as  Duke's  new  cooperative  program 
in  the  humanities  which,  sponsored 
by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  and 
headed  by  noted  Chaucer  scholar 
Robert  Lumiansky,   is  aimed  at 
capitalizing  on  the  resources  of 
Duke  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  provide  a  unique  center 
for  humanistic  studies  in  this  region. 
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Much  of  the  real  value  of  the 
conference  was  in  the  discussion 
sessions  that  took  place  over  the 
weekend.    The  topics  ranged  from 
curriculum  innovations,  admin- 
istration, and  long  range  develop- 
ment to  integration  and  civil  rights. 
Like  busmen  on  holiday,  the 
presidents  and  their  colleagues  were 
not  reluctant  to  join  in  spirited 
shirtsleeves  discussions  of  their 
mutual  problems. 

In   the    picture    at    left,    Boston 
University    President   Harold   Case 
shares  his  ideas  with  the  others  who 
include  Drs.  Wicke,  Tolley,  Mc- 
Collum,  and,  in  the  foreground, 
Drs.  Atwood  and  Decker. 

In  the  picture  below,  American 
University  President  Hurst  Ander- 
son makes  a  relevant  point  to  the 
others,  who  are  (from  left),  Drs. 
Cole,  Walters,  Wingate,  Tate,  Case, 
Wicke,  Tolley  and  Hut  son. 


MOUNTAIN  MEETING  continued 


Dr.  John  O.  Gross,  distinguished  General  Secretary  of   the   Division   of   Higher   Education   of   the   Methodist 
Board,  speaks  at  the  dinner  held  in  his  honor  during  the  conference.    At  his  right  is  his  wife,   Mrs.   Gross. 
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Like  every  good  conference,  much 
of  its  real  value  lies  in  the  informal 
association  with  colleagues.    This 
fact  was  evident  as  the  delegates 
enjoyed  coffee  on  the  veranda  of  the 
stately  old  Grove  Park  Inn,  and 
were  free  to  exchange  thoughts  and 
ideas.    With  Dr.  Knight  in  the 
picture  above  are  Drs.  Case,  Hutson 
and  Decker,  while  at  left,  Dr.  Wicke 
is  talking  with  Drs.  Walters  and 
Cole. 


MOUNTAIN  MEETING 

continued 

versity  were  President  and  Mrs. 
Sanford  S.  Atwood  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Jake  Ward.  Southern  Method- 
ist University  was  represented  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Willis  M.  Tate 
and  Provost  and  Mrs.  William  L. 
Ayres.  Finally,  from  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, came  Chancellor  and  Mrs. 
William  P.  Tolley  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Wingate. 
Representing  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Higher  Education  were: 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  O.  Gross,  general 
secretary  who  is  retiring  this  year 
after  long  service  and  who  was  hon- 
ored at  a  dinner  during  the  confer- 
ence, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Deck- 
er, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  A.  Geier, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Myron  F.  Wicke. 


Denver's  Harvey  Willson  and 

Emory's  Jake  Ward  are  engrossed 

in  a  serious  discussion  of  academic 

affairs.  Such  tete  a  tetes  were 

characteristic  of  the  three  day 

meeting  which  more  than  one 

delegate  referred  to  as  a  rich  and 

rewarding  experience. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


A  Pioneering  Effort 

Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall,  vice  provost 
for  medical  affairs,  announced  at 
a  press  conference  on  September  17 
that  the  University  had  received  a 
$786,000  grant  to  initiate  "the  first 
major  attempt  to  cross-match  tissue 
for  transplantation  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  cross-matching  of  blood  in 
transfusions."  His  statement  about 
this  pioneering  effort  is  reprinted  on 
these  pages  along  with  a  series  of 
pertinent  questions  and  answers. 

Statement  by  Dr.  Woodhall 

I  am  happy  to  announce  on  behalf 
of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter that  we  have  received  a  five-year, 
$786,000  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  the  establishment 
of  a  unique  program  in  transplantation 
of  kidneys  and  other  vital  organs. 

This  program  initially  will  involve 
recruitment  of  50  people  who  would 
volunteer  to  donate  a  kidney  and  be- 
come members  of  a  donor  panel.  The 
panel  will  be  the  first  living  tissue 
bank  for  transplantation  of  vital  or- 
gans. 

We  now  have  a  similar  number  of 
patients  who  are  victims  of  incurable 
kidney  disease  and  who  might  be 
saved  through  the  development  of  the 
tissue  bank. 

But  our  program,  if  successful,  will 
have  far-reaching  consequences  for 
the  medical  care  of  many  other  people. 

This  project  will  be  the  first  major 
attempt  to  cross-match  tissue  for 
transplantation  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  cross-matching  of  blood  in  trans- 
fusions. 

The  major  barrier  to  successful  or- 
gan transplants  today  is  the  strong 
tendency  of  one  person's  body  to  re- 
ject tissue  from  another  person.  This 
obstacle  has  caused  most  transplant 
attempts  eventually  to  fail. 

Transplants  thus  far  have  been  tried 


on  a  hit-or-miss  basis  insofar  as  tissue 
compatibility  is  concerned,  but  only 
as  a  last  resort  to  save  lives. 

With  the  transplant  bank,  we  hope 
to  overcome  this  problem  by  cross- 
matching tissue  from  people  on  the 
donor  panel  with  victims  of  chronic 
kidney  disease  as  a  prelude  to  opera- 
tion. This  is,  we  believe,  a  new  ap- 
proach. At  the  same  time,  we  hope 
to  develop  an  organized  system  for 
tissue-typing,  similar  to  blood  group- 
ing systems. 

Successful  techniques  for  classify- 
ing tissue  for  transplants  have  been 
worked  out  in  experimental  animals, 
and  we  now  hope  to  apply  these 
techniques  in  providing  better  medical 
care  for  our  patients. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  al- 
though our  initial  efforts  will  involve 
a  living  tissue  bank  for  kidneys,  the 
ultimate  aim  of  our  program  is  to 
develop  techniques  that  will  make  all 
transplants  feasible  and  relatively  safe. 

Dr.  Delford  L.  Stickel,  Duke  sur- 
geon, is  principal  investigator  under 
the  NIH  grant,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Amos, 
Duke  immunologist,  is  co-principal 
investigator.  Other  Duke  faculty 
members  who  will  be  closely  connected 
with  the  project  are  Dr.  J.  F.  Glenn, 
a  urologist,  and  Dr.  R.  R.  Robinson, 
an  internist. 

Questions  and  Answers 

What  is  a  "living  tissue  bank?" 

This  is  a  roster  of  prospective  organ 
donors,  in  this  case,  kidney  donors, 
who  would  volunteer  to  donate  a  kid- 
ney to  a  victim  of  chronic  kidney 
disease.  The  donor  would  be  on  call, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  time  when  his 
tissue  is  found  to  match  one  of  the 
victims  of  kidney  disease.  This  would 
not  involve  the  removal  of  kidneys 
and  their  subsequent  preservation  or 
storage.  The  bank  would  be  a  panel 
of  would-be  donors. 


Where    will    the   organ   donors   come 
from? 

It  is  hoped  that  enough  donors  will 
volunteer  from  the  primary  region 
served  by  Duke  Hospital — North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  South- 
ern Virginia,  in  general.  The  success 
of  the  entire  program  depends  on 
enough  people  volunteering  not  only 
to  try  to  save  a  victim  of  incurable 
kidney  disease,  but  also  to  participate 
in  this  research  project  which  hope- 
fully may  solve  the  major  barrier  to 
organ  transplantation. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "participate  in 
the  research  program?" 

Initially,  this  would  be  a  matter  of 
taking  samples  of  blood  and  urine. 
In  the  initial  screening,  a  potential 
donor  would  spend  about  half  a  day 
at  the  Duke  Medical  Center  as  an 
out-patient.  Those  in  whom  prelim- 
inary screening  indicated  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  good  match  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  for  two  or 
three  days  of  additional  testing  before 
any  surgery  would  be  performed.  From 
the  donor's  standpoint,  the  tests  would 
be  simple  and  relatively  painless. 

Would  the  donor  be  asked  to  pay  for 
any  of  the  expenses  of  testing? 
No. 

Just  what  is  tissue  rejection? 

This  is  a  process  involving  a  body 
mechanism  that  ordinarily  is  man's 
best  friend  in  protecting  him  against 
invasion  by  disease-producing  germs. 
When  disease  organisms  (in  this  case, 
they  are  antigens)  enter  the  body,  the 
body  produces  specific  antibodies  that 
attack  the  organisms.  When  foreign 
tissue  is  implanted  in  the  body,  fac- 
tors (antigens)  in  this  tissue  cause 
the  body  to  manufacture  specific  anti- 
bodies which  attack  the  tissue  and 
cause  tissue  rejection.  The  foreign 
tissue  simply  dies. 
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THAD    SPARKS 

Announcing  the  establishment  of  a  pioneering  "Living  Tissue  Bank"  at  the  Duke  Medical  Center  were  (from  left)  Dr. 
Delford  L.  Stickel,  surgeon,  Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall.  vice  provost  for  medical  affairs,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Amos,  immunologist. 


How  can  this  reaction  be  controlled? 
Current  methods  entail  the  sup- 
pression of  the  body's  ability  to  pro- 
duce antibodies.  This  can  be  done 
with  radiation  or  with  drugs.  How- 
ever, these  techniques  have  certain 
drawbacks.  The  drugs  are  so  toxic 
that  they  can  be  used  only  in  small, 
and  sometimes  ineffective,  amounts. 
The  hazards  of  radiation  are  well 
known.  In  addition,  suppression  of 
the  antibody  response  means  that  the 
patient  will  be  highly  susceptible  to 
infection  and,  should  infection  occur, 
his  resistance  would  be  severely  low- 
ered. The  long-term  effectiveness  of 
these  methods  is  still  questionable. 

How   will  the  Duke  Program  differ? 
Under   the   Duke   program,   physi- 


cians will  try  to  identify  donors  and 
transplant  recipients  between  whom 
there  would  be  little  or  no  natural 
antibody  response.  There  are  several 
methods  to  do  this.  The  same  prob- 
lem was  faced  in  the  use  of  blood 
transfusions.  Random  transfusions 
often  produced  severe  or  fatal  reac- 
tions. Scientists  overcome  this  by 
identifying  the  major  blood  group  fac- 
tors— the  A,  B,  AB  and  O  factors — 
which  caused  the  severe  reactions.  If 
a  person  has  the  A  factor  in  his 
blood,  he  would  not  produce  anti- 
body response  to  type  A  blood  from 
someone  else,  but  he  would  react 
severely  to  types  B  or  AB.  This  sys- 
tem has  insured  compatible  blood  in 
about  95  per  cent  of  transfusions. 
While  tissue  factors  will  be  much  more 


complex,  Duke  scientists  hope  to 
identify  the  major  factors  in  tissue 
that  cause  antibody  response  and  to 
categorize  them  into  a  similar,  though 
more  complex,  grouping  system. 

This  sounds  so  simple,  why  has  it  not 
been  done  before? 

Tissue  antigen  systems  are  much 
more  complex  than  blood  antigen  sys- 
tems. The  mechanics  of  setting  up 
a  useful  system  are  much  more  com- 
plicated. It  has  now  been  established 
that  some  of  the  antigens  that  cause 
tissue  rejection  are  present  in  white 
blood  cells.  Knowledge  such  as  this 
has  brought  scientists  to  the  point 
where  they  now  can  proceed  to  work 
out  some  kind  of  system  for  classifi- 
cation. 
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The  1964  Homecoming  Schedule 


9:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 
6:00-8:00  p.m. 


6:30-11:00  p.m. 
8:15  p.m. 


8:30-9:45     a.m. 

9:00  a.m.-6:00  p.m. 
9:00  a.m. 

9:00  a.m.-2:00  p.m. 
9:00-11:30  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 

9:45-10:15  a.m. 

10:00-11:30  a.m. 
10:15-11:30  a.m. 

10:15-10:30  a.m. 

10:30-11:00  a.m. 

10:30  a.m. 

11:10-12:10  p.m. 

11:30  a.m.-l:00  p.m. 

2:00  p.m. 

4:30  p.m. 
4:30-5:30  p.m. 


Friday,  October  30 

Alumni  Registration.   Alumni  Lounge,  West 

Campus  Union. 

Judging  of  Campus  Displays.   West  Campus 

Dormitory  Quadrangle.    It  is  suggested  that 

visitors  try  to  see  the  displays  at  this  time. 

Fraternity  Open  Houses. 

Homecoming  Show.    Skits  by  co-eds,  pep 

rally    and    crowning    of    the    Homecoming 

Queen.    Indoor  Stadium,  West  Campus. 

Saturday,  October  31 
Medical    School   Alumni   Panel    Discussion 
on  "General  Practice  as  a  Career."    Hos- 
pital Amphitheater. 

Alumni  Registration.  Alumni  Lounge,  West 
Campus  Union. 

Engineering  Alumni  Registration.  Labora- 
tories open  for  inspection.  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

Sorority  Poster  Displays.  Sidewalk  by  ten- 
nis courts,  West  Campus. 
Forestry  School  Open  House.  Forestry 
School.  Biological  Sciences  Building. 
Coffee  Hour  for  engineering  alumni  and 
their  wives  and  guests.  Library,  College  of 
Engineering. 

Medical  School  Alumni  Coffee  for  Medical 
alumni  and  wives  and  School  of  Nursing 
Alumnae.  Hospital  Dining  Hall,  first  floor. 
Law  School  Open  House.  Law  School 
Building. 

School  of  Nursing  alumnae  and  wives  of 
alumni.  "Twenty  Year  Plan  for  the  Duke 
Medical  Center"  by  L.  E.  Swanson.  Room 
111,  followed  by  visits  to  INU,  CRU  or 
Hyperbaric  Chamber. 

School  of  Medicine  Alumni  Association 
Business  Meeting.  Hospital  Dining  Hall, 
first  floor. 

Dean's  Report  to  Medical  School  Alumni. 
Hospital  Amphitheater. 
Engineering  Alumni  Business  Session.  Room 
125,  College  of  Engineering. 
Medical  Alumni  Clinical  Pathalogical  Clinic. 
Hospital  Amphitheater. 
Alumni   Barbecue.     Indoor   Stadium,   West 
Campus. 

Varsity  Football  Game.    Duke  vs.  Georgia 
Tech.    Duke  Stadium. 
Fraternity  Open  Houses. 
Law  School  Open  House. 

continued  on  page  20 


How    many    kidney    transplants   have 
been  done? 

More  than  200  have  been  done  at 
other  medical  centers.  Quite  a  few 
lived  more  than  a  year  but  only  two 
or  three  lived  more  than  two  years. 
However,  without  the  drug  and  radia- 
tion treatments,  measures  currently 
relied  on  at  other  centers,  these  trans- 
plants would  have  been  rejected  in 
a  few  weeks.  With  current  methods, 
life  can  be  prolonged  for  a  matter  of 
months,  but  the  chances  of  absolute 
cure  of  victims  of  kidney  disease 
through  transplantation  still  are  re- 
mote. 

Why  did  Duke  decide  to  initially  work 
with  kidney  transplants? 

While  kidney  transplants  elsewhere 
have  met  with  only  limited  success, 
nonetheless  a  large  amount  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  has  been  accumulated 
at  these  medical  centers  about  tech- 
niques and  problems  involved.  If  the 
Duke  plan  for  cross-matching  tissue 
works,  it  should  be  applicable  to  all 
tissue  transplants.  Therefore,  it  was 
decided  to  begin  in  a  field  in  which 
there  exists  a  wide  base  of  knowledge 
and  experience. 

What  evidence  is  there  that  the  tissue- 
typing  plan  is  feasible? 

In  general,  the  scientific  dictum 
that  for  any  specific  antibody  or  im- 
munologic response,  there  must  be  a 
specific  factor  or  antigen  that  pro- 
duces this  response.  More  particularly, 
experiments  in  animals  have  shown 
that  there  are  specific  tissue  factors 
that  cause  the  immunologic  response 
in  the  transplant  recipient  and  that 
these  factors  are  identifiable.  Tech- 
niques have  been  worked  out  to  suc- 
cessfully cross-match  tissue  in  animals. 
Moreover,  many  physicians  now  be- 
lieve that  the  few  successful  trans- 
plants have  been  the  result  of  tissue 
compatibility  that  have  occurred  just 
by  chance. 

Library  Benefits 

Thanks  to  The  Duke  Endowment, 
the  Library  is  now  only  $1,800,000 
away  from  having  the  necessary  funds 
for  a  renovation  and  expansion  proj- 
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You  get 'Blue  Chip' service 
with  'Blue  Chip'  insurance 

. . .  and  it's  low  in  net  cost,  too 
Maybe  you've  noticed  him  — a  man  in  your  community  sporting  a  blue 
chip.  That  blue  chip  in  his  lapel  is  more  than  mere  decoration.  It 
distinguishes  the  agent  of  Connecticut  Mutual ...  a  life  insurance  career 
man,  trained  to  give  you  wise  guidance  and  the  most  for  your  money 
in  family  protection,  personal  retirement  programs,  business  insurance, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

Another  Blue  Chip  plus:  he  represents  a  118-year-old  company  whose 
record  of  higher  dividends  has  meant  lower  net  cost  for  its  policyholders. 
Discuss  your  life  insurance  with  the  man  with  the  CML  Blue  Chip. 
He'll  give  you  nothing  less  than  Blue  Chip  service! 

"Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  HARTFORD  AND  300  CITIES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  CML 

Frank  H.   Alexander,   Jr.    '53,  Jacksonville,   Fla. 

David  E.  Bain  '51,  Buffalo 

William  D.  Beaty  '57,  Raleigh 

George  D.  Davis,  CLU  '37,  Greensboro,  N    C 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU  '37,  Baltimore 

De  Forest  Hoge  '46,   New  York  City 

Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU  '47,  Charlotte 

Earle  H.  McKeever  '52,  Home  Office 

J.  Kimball  Watson  '54,  Raleigh 


1964  Homecoming  Schedule  .  .  .  continued 

1958-1959-1960  Dinner-Dance.  Jack  Tar 
Hotel. 

Bob  Newhart,  comedian,  and  Peter  Nero, 
pianist,  sponsored  by  the  Student  Union 
Major  Attractions  Committee.  Indoor  Sta- 
dium. 

Chamber  Arts  Society.  Beaux  Arts  Trio. 
Music  Room.,  East  Duke  Building. 

Sunday,  November  1 

University  Worship   Service.    Dr.    Howard 

C.   Wilkinson,   Chaplain   to   the  University, 

preacher. 
Art  Exhibitions 

East  Gallery,  Woman's  College  Library.  Paintings  and  Drawings 
by  Vernon  Pratt,  Duke  alumnus  and  member  of  Art  Department  at 
Duke. 

Alumni  Lounge,  West  Campus  Union.  "First  International  Con- 
temporary Miniature  Prints"  from  Pratt  Graphic  Art  Institute. 


6:30  p.m. 
6:30  p.m. 

8:15  p.m. 
11:00  a.m. 


ect  estimated  to  cost  $5,800,000. 

President  Knight  recently  revealed 
that  the  Endowment  had  made  six 
special  grants  to  the  University  total- 
ing $3,200,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$2,500,000  was  added  to  two  previous 
grants  made  by  the  Endowment  for 
the  Library  project.  Funds  for  the 
Library  now  stand  at  $4,000,000  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  begin  the 
project  during  the  current  academic 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  for  the 
Library,  the  most  recent  grant  in- 
cluded $100,000  for  each  of  two  proj- 
ects. One  project  will  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Fluid  Research  Fund 
designed  to  support  able  faculty  mem- 
bers in  research  projects  which  cannot 
command  support  from  other  sources. 
The  other  will  be  the  augmentation  of 
faculty  salaries  to  assure  retention  of 
an  "A"  rating  on  the  nationally  recog- 
nized scale  of  the  Association  of 
American  University  Professors. 

Funds  also  were  included  for  sup- 
port of  three  current  projects.  These 
grants  provide  for  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, special  funding  for  recently 
created  distinguished  professorships  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  support  of 
the  institutional  advancement  pro- 
gram. 

"These  gifts,"  said  President  Knight, 
"are  part  of  that  long-standing  pro- 


gram through  which  The  Duke  En- 
dowment has  done  so  much  to  streng 
en  the  University  in  the  last  40  years. 
And,  as  examples  of  wise  philanthropy, 
they  will  serve  us  all,  I  hope,  in  help- 
ing gain  from  other  friends  the  widely 
based  support  which  Duke  must  have 
in  the  years  ahead." 

Special  grants  made  by  the  Endow- 
ment are  in  addition  to  regular  alloca- 
tions made  under  terms  of  the  In- 
denture which  created  the  foundation. 
They  are  made  annually  and  are  based 
on  applications  from  the  four  educa- 
tional institutions  aided  by  the  Endow- 
ment. Each  grant  is  for  a  specific 
project. 

New  Term,  New  Titles 

Eight  members  of  the  faculty  have 
been  promoted  to  full  professorships 
and  a  visiting  artist  has  been  named 
to   the   department  of  music  faculty. 

The  new  professors  are:  Dr.  Ro- 
mane  L.  Clark,  philosophy;  Dr.  Horst 
M.  Meyer,  physics;  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Strobe!,  chemistry;  Dr.  Stuart  C. 
Henry  and  Dr.  Creighton  Lacy,  di- 
vinity; Dr.  Hans  W.  Baade,  law;  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Ralston,  forestry;  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Mueller,  music. 

Giorgio  Ciompi,  internationally 
known  violinist  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Albeneri  Trio,  has 
been  named  visiting  artist. 


New  Duke  Books 

Back,  Kurt  W.,  associate  professor 
of  medical  sociology  and  professor  of 
sociology:  Control  of  Human  Fertility 
in  Jamaica,  (Cornell  University  Press). 

Blistein,  Elmer:  Comedy  in  Action, 
(Duke  University  Press,  $4.00). 

Tilman,  Robert  O.,  a.m.  '59,  ph.d. 
'61:  Bureaucratic  Transition  in  Ma- 
laya, (Duke  University  Press,  $6.50). 

Unger,  Maurice  A.  '40,  ll.b.  '46: 
Real  Estate,  (South-Western  Publish- 
ing Co.) 

Weitz,  Henry,  director  of  the  bureau 
of  testing  and  guidance  and  associate 
professor  of  education:  Behavior 
Change  Through  Guidance,  (John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.) 

Exhibition  Schedule 

Chiaroscuro  Woodcuts  from  the  Binet 
Print  Collection,  Brimficld,  Massa- 
chusetts.  September  20-October  14. 

Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Vernon 
Pratt,  Art  Department,  Duke  Uni- 
versity.  October  17-November  15. 

Sculptures  and  Drawings  by  Troy 
West,  Department  of  Architecture, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Novem- 
ber 19-December  15. 

Older  European  Paintings  from  the 
Collection  of  Harry  Dalton,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina.  December 
17-January  20  (Mr.  Dalton  is  a 
Duke  Alumnus). 

Classical  Antiquities  from  the  Col- 
lection of  Miss  Iris  Love,  New 
York.  January  25-February  25. 

Art  and  Artifacts  from  pre-Columbian 
Peru  loaned  by  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.    February  28-April  4. 

Italian  Landscape  Drawings  from  the 
Collection  of  Janos  Scholz,  New 
York.   April  7-May  12. 

Ghosts  in  Black  and  White:  reproduc- 
tive etchings  of  works  by  the  great, 
fashionable,  and  now  forgotten 
painters  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century.  May  15  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

(All  exhibitions  are  held  in  The  Gal- 
lery, Library  Building,  East  Campus). 
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New  England  Life  agent  Norm  Masters  (Michigan  State,  "56)  discusses  a  Key 
Man  insurance  proposal  with  Nelson  Mulligan  (center)  and  son  Patrick.  The 
senior  Mr.  Mulligan  is  owner  of  the  world's  largest  Mercury  dealership. 


Norm  Masters  took  six  months  off  for  football, 
yet  sold  $1,000,000  of  life  insurance  last  year. 


Professional  football's  long  season  means  a 
short  selling  season  for  Norm  Masters.  Six 
months  of  the  year,  he  plays  tackle  for  the 
Green  Bay  Packers.  But  how  Norm  sells 
during  the  other  six  months!  Between 
January  and  July  of  1963,  for  example,  he 
sold  $1,000,000  of  New  England  Life  insurance — more 
than  the  average  agent  sells  in  a  year. 

How  does  he  do  it?  Norm  can  tell  you  it's  not  easy, 
even  with  an  athletic  reputation  to  help  open  doors. 
This  is  a  career  that  demands  a  high  order  of  compe- 
tence. You  are,  after  all,  dealing  with  the  financial 
security  of  families  and  businesses.  The  training  and 
support  of  a  good  company  is  absolutely  essential. 

Norm  can  testify  to  the  unusual  advantages  of 
working  with  New  England  Life.  He  lives  and  works 
where  he  wants  to;  he  knows  his  company  will  never 
ask  him  to  move.  He  is  his  own  boss,  setting  his  own 


hours,  fixing  his  own  goals.  His  current  sales  keep  pay- 
ing off,  year  after  year.  As  the  insurance  he  writes  is 
renewed,  his  commissions  are  renewed,  too.  After  seven 
years  with  New  England  Life,  Norm's  annual  com- 
missions on  old  sales  amount  to  almost  as  much  as  his 
commissions  on  new  business. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  investigate  a  career  with 
New  England  Life.  There's  an  easy  first  step  to  take. 
Send  for  our  free  Personality-Aptitude  Analyzer.  It's 
a  simple  exercise  you  can  take  on  your  own  in  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  return  it  to  us  and  we'll  mail  you  the 
results.  (This  is  a  bona  fide  analysis  and  many  men 
find  they  cannot  qualify.)  It  could  be  well  worth  ten 
minutes  of  your  time. 

Write  to  New  England  Life,  Dept.  AL,  501  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OT  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 

THESE  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ARE  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE  REPRESENTATIVES:  DUKE:  Kenneth  V.  Rob- 
inson, '31,  Hartford  ■  Irwin  R.  Hale,  '36,  Philadelphia  •  Normal  L.  Wherrett,  '38,  San  Francisco  •  E.  R.  McMillin, 
Jr.,  General  Agent,  '40,  Nashville  ■  George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point,  N.  C.  •  Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Man- 
chester ■  Edwin  M.  Couleur,  '50,  Chicago  •  Harry  M.  Piper,  '56,  Tampa  •  Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Jr.,  '59,  Charlotte  GEOR- 
GIA TECH:  G.  Nolan  Beardon,  '29,  Los  Angeles  •  Carl  S.  Ingle,  CLU,  '33,  Jacksonville  •  Joe  A.  Sowell,  '47,  Mont- 
gomery GEORGIA:  Edwin  F.  McCarthy,  '13,  Atlanta  •  Don  B.  Conley,  '24,  Seattle  •  Richard  F.  Stephens,  '27,  At- 
lanta ■  Gordon  M.  Rainey,  Jr.,  '49,  Atlanta  ■  John  W.  Brock,  Jr.,  '52,  Chattanooga  •  Fred  L.  (Buddy)  Randle,  Jr., 
'54,  Atlanta  ■  Thomas  D.  Bailey,  '59,  Atlanta  •  George  R.  Sadler,  '59,  Jacksonville  •  Howard  W.  Fisch,  Jr.,  '60,  At- 
lanta VANDERBILT:  Clifford  Love,  Jr.,  '37,  Nashville  ■  Lsroy  C.  Train,  '42,  Chattanooga  •  Alan  T.  Ross,  '44,  Nash- 
ville •  Hugh  B.  Bright,  '47,  Nashville  •  William  B.  Rainey,  '50,  Nashville  •  I.  Stanley  Magrill,  '57,  Nashville  VIR- 
GINIA: Edward  L.  Moore,  '37,  Dallas  •  Benjamin  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  '49,  Richmond  ■  Arthur  S.  Hummel,  '49,  New  York  • 
Thomas  D.  Oates,  '63,  Memphis. 


The  Alumni  Gazette 


A  compendium  of  news 

by,  of  and  for 

Duke  Alumni  everywhere 


ALUMNI  &  ADMISSIONS 

Alumni  interest  and  activity  in  ad- 
missions has  increased  substantially 
this  past  year.  During  August  and 
September  alumni  associations  in 
Charlotte,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Milwaukee,  among  others,  sponsored 
dinners,  receptions  and  open-houses 
for  members  of  the  Class  of  1968. 

Additionally,  a  number  of  new  ap- 
pointments to  the  Alumni  Admissions 
Advisory  Committee  have  been  made 
in  cities  across  the  country.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  72  cities  rep- 
resented ranging  from  Alabama  to 
Wisconsin  and  from  Connecticut  to 
Colorado. 

Here  is  a  complete  listing  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Alumni  Admis- 
sions Advisory  Committee  as  it  stands 
today: 


ALUMNI  ADMISSIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Central  Advisory  Committee 
Mrs.  John  M.  Gillespie  '33,  Chairman 
(Louise  Sellars) 

Mr.  Leif  C.  Beck  '56  LLB  '59 

Dr.  William  A.  Lambeth  '45  MD  '47 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Sterrett  BSEE  '44 

Mrs.  R.  Edward  Ferguson,  Jr.  '39 
(Beatrice  Abernethy) 

Ex  Officio 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Daniels 

Executive  Secretary,  Alumni  Admis- 
sions Representative  Advisory  Com- 
mittee 

Mr.  W.  L.  Brinkley,  Jr.  '44 

Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Marshall  '42 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
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Mr.  M.  Laney  Funderburk,  Jr.  '60 
Executive  Secretary,  Class  and  Club 
Programs 


local  chairmen 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

Mr.  John  T.  Coleman,  Jr.  '47  LLB 
'50 

Mobile,  Alabama 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Perry  II  E  '54 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

Mr.  W.  Douglas  Sudduth  '58 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Webster  '51  LLB 
'53 

Denver,  Colorado 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Kreutzer  '55 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 

The  Reverend  Linwood  E.  Black- 
burn '38  BD  '41 

Stamford,     Connecticut     (Green- 
wich) 

Mr.  Ronald  M.  Schwartz  '53  LLB 
'56 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Alan  Raywid  '52 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Mense  Gardner 
'42  LLB  '49  (Joyce  Thresher 
'44) 

Gainesville,  Florida 

Mrs.  Lamar  E.  Crevasse  '51 
(Carol  Austin) 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Mr.  Earl  B.  Hadlow  '47  LLB  '50 

Miami,  Florida 

Mr.  Ceep  P.  Youman,  Jr.  EE  '51 

Orlando,  Florida 

Mr.  John  F.  Lowndes  '53  LLB  '55 


Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wade  R.  Byrd  '59 
(Sharon  Stewart  '61) 

Pensacola,  Florida 

Dr.  Herbert  T.  "Pete"  Dukes  '52 
MD  '55 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Mr.  Harry  R.  Chadwick,  Jr.  '51 
LLB  '53 

Sarasota,  Florida 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Windom  '52  MD  '56 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

Mr.  Marshall  R.  Cassedy  LLB  '56 

Tampa,  Florida 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Shackelford  '51 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Mr.  L.  Neil  Williams,  Jr.  '58  LLB 
'61 

Macon,  Georgia 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Bass  '60  LLB  '63 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 
Mr.  George  C.  Beacham,  Jr.  '57 

Oak  Park,  Illinois 

Miss  Sandra  Deckert  '62 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Mr.  John  V.  Blaylock  '44 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Mr.  G.  Bryant  Lawrence,  Jr.  E  '55 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mr.  Julian  S.  Neal  '31 

Prince  Georges,  Montgomery 
Counties,  Md. 

Mr.  N.  Thompson  Powers  '51 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Plice  '52 
(Constance  Helene  Castle) 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Smith,  Jr. 
'43  LLB  '49  (Margaret  G.  Tay- 
lor '47) 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Mr.  William  B.  Bundschu  '53  LLB 
'56 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Russell  R.  Tuck,  Jr.  '57 
(Marjorie  Gay) 

Summit,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Korbel  '52 
(Patricia  Ann  Rose) 

Huntington,  Long  Island,  New 
York 

Mr.  Robert  Leys  '41 

Nassau  County,  New  York 
Dr.  James  A.  Caddy  '42 

New  York,  New  York 

Mr.  James  W.  Harbison,  Jr.  '56 

Asheville,  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Lewis  '51 

Burlington,  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Paul  W.  Stephanz  '50 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Stanton  W.  Pickens  '26 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  R.  Kennedy  Harris  '38  LLB 
'40  (Margaret  Louise  Adams) 

Hickory,  North  Carolina 
Mr.  A.  Joseph  Preslar,  Jr.  '44 

High  Point,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Fick  '48 

(Virginia  Gunn  '47) 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Sidney  L.  Gulledge  BSME  '43 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Marks  '54 
(Nancy  Lee  Smith) 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Herbert  Speas,  Jr.  BSME  '45 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  C.  H.  Gerhard  '55 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Musser  '50 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Mr.  John  A.  Carnahan  '53  LLB  '55 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

The  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Shackford 
BD  '43 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Chester  E.  Blodget  '42 


Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  James  V.  Robertson  BSME  '40 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  Menaker  '60  LLB 
'63 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Kreider  '52 

Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Leif  C.  Beck  '56  LLB  '59 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  George  V.  Grune  '52 

York,  Pennsylvania 

Judge  Richard  E.  Kohler  '34 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Dr.  W.  S.  Land  '51  MD  '55 

Greenville,  South  Carolina 

Mr.  David  A.  Quattlebaum,  III  '58 
LLB  '61 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hudson,  Jr.  '50 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Mr.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  Jr.  BSCE  '48 

Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Mrs.  Erma  G.  Greenwood  '37  LLB 
'39  (Erma  E.  Griffith) 

Memphis,  Tennessee 
Dr.  Sam  P.  Patterson  '51 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
Mr.  Brooks  B.  Little  '41 

Dallas,  Texas 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Taylor  '49  LLB  '52 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

The  Reverend  George  H.  Dawson 
ME  '54 

Arlington,   Virginia 

Mr.  C.  Sherfy  Jones  BSCE  '53 

Fairfax  County,  Virginia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Ware  '54 
(Shirley  Ann  Davis  '57) 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Dr.  James  S.  Redmond,  Jr.  '53  MD 

'57 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

Dr.  John  R.  McTammany  '57  MD 
'61 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Blanchard,  Jr.  '42 


Winchester,  Virginia 
Dr.  Stanley  M.  Sager  '49 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Mr.  Robert  Q.  Jones  '51 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Dr.  Jack  L.  Teasley  MD  '47 


Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  Baltimore  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation wound  up  its  year's  activities 
last  June  with  a  traditional  Maryland 
crab  feast  and  barn  dance  at  Logwood 
Farms  in  suburban  Baltimore  county. 
More  than  280  alumni  and  friends 
turned  out  to  put  away  100  dozen 
steamed  crabs  and  eight  half-kegs  of 
beer  according  to  association  presi- 
dent Phil  Wetzler  '59,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  event. 

Visiting  from  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Duke  alumni  association  was  former 
president  Dick  Sebastian  '56. 

Plans  for  the  fall  include  a  joint 
reception  with  the  D.C.  alumni  group 
to  be  held  after  the  Duke-Navy  foot- 
ball game  on  November  14. 

Continuing  in  office  for  a  second 
year  are:  Phil  Wetzler  '59,  president; 
Dave  Mulholland  '59,  vice  president; 
Bea  Wood  '60,  secretary;  and  Dave 
Wood  '60,  treasurer. 


Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 

The  Greater  Philadelphia  Duke 
Alumni  Association  has  scheduled  a 
chartered  bus  trip  to  West  Point  on 
Saturday,  October  24,  for  the  Duke- 
Army  game. 

Tickets  are  $  1 2.00  per  person  which 
includes  the  round  trip  bus  fare,  game 
ticket,  and  box  lunch. 

The  bus  will  leave  from  Lord  & 
Taylor's  parking  lot  (corner  City  Line 
and  Belmont  Aves.)  at  8:30  a.m.  and 
arrive  at  West  Point  at  1:00  p.m. 
Game  time  is  2:00,  and  the  group 
will  have  dinner  in  West  Point  at  6:00 
and  return  to  Philadelphia  at  11:00 
p.m.  Saturday  night. 

Reservations  are  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis.  Make  checks  out 
to  "Philadelphia  Duke  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation" and  mail  to:  Robert  Stubbs, 
7811  Winston  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19118. 
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CLASS 
NOTES 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 
next  reunion:  commencement  1965 

Junius  H.  Rose  '13,  President 
Box  405 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Melvin  B.  Andrews  (a.m.  '16)  of 
Goldsboro,  N.  C,  is  owner  and  manager 
of  the  M.  B.  Andrews  Insurance  Agency. 
Two  of  his  five  children  attended  Duke, 
M.  B.  Andrews,  Jr.  '38  and  James  D. 
Andrews  b.d.  '52. 

Sallie  Smith  Byers  (Mrs.  H.  W.) 
'14  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  A  nurse,  she  does  volunteer 
work  for  the  Red  Cross  blood  bank  and 
the  University  of  Maryland  accident 
room. 

Rev.  Ernest  C.  Durham  '14  and 
Mrs.  Durham  of  Raleigh  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  on  July  23. 
As  a  Methodist  minister,  now  retired, 
his  charges  included  Warrenton,  Cedar 
Grove,  Burlington,  Carthage  and  Tar- 
boro.  He  has  three  children  and  five 
grandchildren. 

On  July  29  Orris  Green  '97  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  celebrated  his  90th  birthday. 
His  formula  for  longevity — friends.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying  "I  have  enjoyed  life 
to  the  very  fullest  and  I've  always  been 
interested  in  people." 

E.  Ralph  Paris  '14,  l.  '17  is  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  Casket  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  He  and  Mrs.  Paris  have  two  chil- 
dren, Ernest  Ralph,  Jr.  '54  and  Edythe 
Paris  Bird  (Mrs.  S.  C.)  '56,  and  four 
grandchildren. 


'17 


next  reunion:  1967 


married 
W.  Bryan  Bolich  to  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 


Durk 


urnam 


Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 


POST  OFFICE   BOX  771,  DURHAM,   N.  C. 


Conway   on   June   25.    Residence:    Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 
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next  reunion:  1967 


Junius  W.  Prince,  Jr.,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  retired  in  1959  as  director  of  British- 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd.  He  and 
Mrs.  Prince  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 


'25 


next  reunion:   1966 


The  husband  of  Idalene  B.  Gulledge, 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  the  United  States.  Formerly  he  was 
chief  administrative  officer  for  the  Over- 
seas Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  Smiths  live  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Ledbetter  Jernigan  (Mrs. 
C.  C.)  (a.m.  '31)  of  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
is  acting  librarian  of  the  Greensboro 
Division  of  Guilford  College.  She  has 
two  sons,  the  older  in  graduate  school 
and   the   younger   a   freshman   at  Duke. 


'27 


next  reunion:   1966 


Benjamin  U.  Ratchford  a.m.  (ph.d. 
'32),  Vice  President  and  Senior  Advisor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond, has  been  named  to  membership 
on  the  National  Council  of  the  National 
Planning  Association.  Mrs.  Ratchford 
is  the  former  Laura  Deaton  '28. 


'30 


next  reunion:  1965 


A  movie  co-produced  by  Dr.  Landis 
Bennett,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  visual 
Aids  Section  at  North  Carolina  State 
College,  has  won  first  place  in  national 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Farm  Film 
Foundation.  Entitled  "One  Ocean 
Away,"  it  was  shot  on  the  1963  Aggri- 
business  Caravan  to  Common  Market 
nations  in  Europe  and  is  used  to  show 
farm,  business  and  civic  groups  some  of 
the  ideas  the  caravaners  gathered  on  the 
trip. 


'31 


next  reunion:   1965 


James  S.  Heizer,  President 
1320  Arnette  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Professor  Hazel  Alberson  a.m.  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  department 
of  comparative  literature  was  voted 
"emeritus"  status  at  the  end  of  her  32 
years  of  teaching.  She  has  not  retired, 
however,  for  she  directs  summer  semi- 
nars for  University  alumni  who  return 
to  the  campus  for  study  with  her,  lectures 


to  groups  in  the  Wisconsin  Center,  and 
travels  to  University  Centers  and  churches 
around  the  state  to  speak. 

Conrad  Zimmerman  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  is  vice  chairman  of  a  committee, 
composed  of  Junior  League  and  com- 
munity members,  which  is  sponsoring 
Horizon  House,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
"to  bring  social  and  academic  aid  to 
youngsters  who  are  in  conflict  with  au- 
thority." 


'32 


NEXT  REUNION:     1965 


Dr.  W.  Brewster  Snow,  President 
600  Belvidere  Avenue 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Ethel    Reade,    principal    of    Fuller 
School,  Durham,  for  the  past  two  years, 
is    filling   a    new    position    this    year    as 
supervisor  of  elementary  schools. 


'33 


next  reunion:   1969 


Willis  R.  Stevens  is  district  super- 
intendent of  the  newly  created  Green- 
ville District  of  the  North  Carolina  Meth- 
odist Conference. 


'34 


next  reunion:   1969 


A.  G.  Odell,  Jr.,  has  been  installed 
as  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  He  is  a  resident  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

married 

Dorothy  Douglas  to  Dr.  Watt  W. 
Eagle  on  Aug.  12.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 


'35 


next  reunion:   1969 


Ralph  S.  Mason  is  a  lawyer  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

John  Goodrich  Smfth  m.d.  practices 
internal  medicine  at  the  Boice-Willis 
Clinic  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  He  is 
serving  his  second  three-year  term  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Heart  Association. 


'36 


next  reunion:   1969 


Ruth  Bennett  Bright  and  Robert 
D.  Bright  ph.d.  '39  are  a  marriage 
counselor  and  physician  respectively  in 
Moraga,  Calif.  In  1961  they  adopted 
a  three-year  old  French  Tahitian  daugh- 
ter and  in  1962  a  two-year  old  Scotch- 
Hawaiian  son. 

Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Caruso,  professor 
and  attending  physician,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  New  York 
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Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 
A  Governor  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  he  is  President-elect  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  Downstate  Medical 
Center. 

In  August  T.  L.  Stritzinger  moved 
from  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  to  become  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  Allied  Security  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  and  Mrs.  Stritzinger  have 
three  children. 


1963.    Named  Allen  Milton. 


'37 


next  reunion:  1968 


Richard  D.  Jenkinson,  Jr.,  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  national  accounts — sales,  for  The 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company. 


'38 


next  reunion:  1968 


Col.  Alexander  J.  Almond  is  comp- 
troller for  the  Warner  Robins  Air  Ma- 
terial Area,  Robins  AFB,  Ga. 


'39 


next  reunion:  1968 


Charles  E.  Shannon  (b.d.  '42), 
formerly  pastor  of  Grace  Methodist 
Church,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  the  new 
superintendent  of  the  Marion  District 
of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence. He  and  Mrs.  Shannon  have  two 
children. 

MARRIED 

Lillian  M.  Gibson  to  Leslie  H.  Whit- 
taker  on  July  11.  Residence:  Roselle 
Park,  N.  J. 


'40 


silver  anniversary:  1965 


Nevin  Stetler,  President 
Wyndham  Hills 
York,  Pa. 

Eleanor  Nevius  Carter  (Mrs.  J.  S. 
Reid),  who  formerly  lived  in  Oak  Park, 
111.,  is  making  her  home  in  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada,  where  Mr.  Carter  has 
a  position  with  Burns  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The 
oldest  of  their  four  sons  has  completed 
his  first  year  at  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

Fennis  A.  Crutchfield  b.d.,  pastor 
of  the  Boston  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  at  Oklahoma  City 
University. 


'41 


next  reunion:   1966 


BORN 

A  son  to  H.   G.  Stanley  and  Mrs. 
Stanley,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  on  May  29, 


'42 


next  reunion:  1967 


Edmund  W.  Creekmore,  who  retired 
in  October,  1962,  as  a  commander  in 
the  Navy,  is  with  Paul  H.  Rose  Corp.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Rose's  Stores,  Inc.,  in 
Henderson,  N.  C. 

Dorothy  Rowe  Scott  (Mrs.  An- 
drew) of  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company's  transcription  serv- 
ice division. 

MARRIED 

Dorothy  Bishop  Van  Voorhis  to 
Roland  Thomas  Short  on  June  20.  Resi- 
dence:  Shreveport,  La. 


'43 


next  reunion:  1968 


Lucy  Ktker  Jones  (Mrs.  W.  C.)  has 
moved  from  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  to  New 
Orleans,  La.,  where  her  husband  is 
manufacturing  paper  products. 


'44 


next  reunion:  1965 


Dr.  Henry  H.  Nicholson,  Jr., 
President 
635  Manning  Drive 
Charlotte  9,  N.  C. 
John  R.  Overman   (m.d.  '50)  was  a 
member  of  the  Duke  faculty  until  Sept. 
1  when  he  became  associate  director  of 
the    National   Institute    of   Allergy    and 
Infectious    Diseases,    National    Institutes 
of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 
born 
A    son    to    Martha    Berry    O'Neil 
(Mrs.    George    H.)    and    Mr.    O'Neil, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  April  27.   Named 
Edward  Hartman. 


'45 


next  reunion:  1965 


H.  Kenneth  Smith,  President 
1045  Englewood  Drive 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robert  M.  Atkins  is  president  of 
Atkins  Technical,  Inc.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 

John  L.  Imhoff  m.e.,  head  of  the 
industrial  engineering  department  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  was  presented 
the  Outstanding  Faculty  Achievement 
Award  by  the  University's  alumni  asso- 
ciation at  its  May  meeting.  In  addition 
to  a  plaque,  he  received  a  $500  cash 
grant.  Mr.  Imhoff  is  currently  serving 
as  national  president  of  Alpha  Pi  Mu,  in- 
dustrial engineering  honor  society.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Lois  R.  John- 
son  '47,   and  they   live   in   Fayetteville. 
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Bruce  E.  Boorman  '41  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


John  R.  Baldwin  '48  has  been  named 
marketing  manager  of  Corlon  and  Li- 
noleum for   Armstrong  Cork   Company. 


Emmett  H.  Bradley  b.s.e.e.  '49  elected 
general  manager  of  the  Missile  Systems 
Division  for  Atlantic  Research  Corp. 


'46 


NEXT  reunion:   1965 


Virginia  Suiter  Gavin  (Mrs.  W.  E.), 
President 
626  Redding  Road 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Bull  b.d.  has  been 
promoted  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  Theological  School  of  Drew  Uni- 
versity, Madison,  N.  J. 

James  H.  Cooper,  formerly  merchan- 
dising manager  for  Fortune,  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  ad  sales  department  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  travel  advertising 
classification. 

Jane  Watson  Duncan  (Mrs.  Glen) 
is  the  wife  of  the  Senior  Lecturer  in 
Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Sydney, 
Sydney,  Australia.  Formerly  a  child 
psychiatrist  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
she  says  she  is  currently  "practicing  the 
more  direct  approach,  namely  three 
small  boys  at  home." 


'47 


next  reunion:  1968 


John  W.  Mitchell  m.e.  and  his  fam- 
ily have  moved  from  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
to  Stanford,  Conn.  He  has  become  Ole- 
fins product  manager  for  Union  Carbide 
International. 

Joseph  L.  Peyser  is  Assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Hofstra  University,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 
He,  his  wife  and  two  children  live  in 
Huntington. 

'48  next  reunion:  1968 

Charles  R.  Holley  of  St.  Petersburg, 


Fla.,  a  law  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  is  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Florida. 

Ann  Lyerly  Taenzler  (Mrs.  Hans) 
is  Dean  of  Girls  at  Nathan  Bedford 
Forest  High  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  her  husband  is  a  judge  in  Duval 
County.    They  have  one  son. 


'49 


next  reunion:  1968 


John  W.  Barber,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Barber  Manufacturing  Co., 
Anderson,  Ind. 

B.  Theodore  Cole  (a.m.  '51,  ph.d. 
'54),  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  since  1960, 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology. 

Ernest  W.  Lareau  m.e.  is  director  of 
Philco  Technical  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

BORN 

Fourth  child,  a  daughter,  to  Rev. 
George  B.  Grose  and  Mrs.  Grose, 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  on  June  22.  Named 
Nina  Evangeline. 

Third  son  to  C.  Dwight  Pyatt  (b.d. 
'52)  and  Mrs.  Pyatt,  Spencer,  N.  C,  on 
Aug.  23.   Named  Andrew  Clyde. 


'50 


next  reunion:    1966 


Walter  P.  (Pat)  Dung  an  is  sales 
counselor,  sales  and  distribution  depart- 
ment, Hotpoint,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

On  July  1  Charles  M.  Earley,  Jr. 
(m.d.  '53)  left  the  Air  Force  Medical 
Service  and  entered  the  private  practice 
of  general  surgery  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Dr.  Jay  Goldman  m.e.  is  associated 


with  the  Department  of  Industrial  En- 
gineering, North  Carolina  State  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh. 

Marvin  T.  Glenn,  for  the  past  seven 
years  a  salesman  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
for  Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  has 
been  promoted  to  district  manager  in 
Philadelphia. 

Wayland  E.  Hull  ph.d.  is  a  physi- 
ologist for  NASA  at  the  Main  Space 
Craft  Center,  Houston,  Texas.  He  lives 
in  Seabrook. 

BORN 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Charles 
E.  McKittrick,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  McKit- 
trick,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  1. 
Named  Linda  Holmes. 


'51 


next  reunion:    1966 


Harry  W.  Johnson  (m.d.  '55)  is  prac- 
ticing obstetrics  and  gynecology  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Rosemary  Bilogan  Osborne  and 
William  N.  Osborne  '52  are  living  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  he  is  manager 
of  Army  and  Navy  sales  for  Electronic 
Communications,  Inc.  They  have  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 

Margaret  Ann  Jaeger  Wallace 
(Mrs.  William  H.)  r.n.  (b.s.n.ed.  '55, 
a.m.  '58,  d.ed.  '64)  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Nursing  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


'52 


next  reunion:    1966 


John  Barlow  ph.d.,  who  has  been 
teaching  psychology  at  Denison  Univer- 
sity,  Earlham  College  and  Emory  Uni- 
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versity,  has  a  Fulbright  Grant  to  Thom- 
masat  University,  Bankok,  Thailand.  He 
will  assist  Thai  officials  of  the  university 
in  developing  a  curriculum  in  psychology 
and  in  preparing  a  manual  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Thai  students  in  psychology. 
Nancy  Watkins  Sommer  (Mrs.  Se- 
bastian) and  her  family  are  living  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  where  her  hus- 
band is  executive  director  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Foundation. 


'53 


next  reunion:   1969 


married 
Dennis  G.  Marks  to  Ann  Shapiro  on 
July  25.    Residence:  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'54 


next  reunion:   1969 


Raymond  H.  Baur  c.e.  is  manager  of 
the  Structural/Mechanical  Design  Sec- 
tion of  Chrysler  Corporation,  Florida 
Missile  Operations.  He  lives  with  his 
wife  and  son  in  Cocoa,  Fla. 

Donald  B.  Chestnut,  a  scientist  for 
DuPont  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  married 
to  Debbie  Berry  '55,  and  they  have  a 
girl  and  a  boy. 

George  Delbos,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy 
Lanigan  Delbos  make  their  home  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  He  is  a  representa- 
tive for  John  N.  Thorp  Co.,  Englewood, 
N.  J. 

James  P.  Farber  is  a  foreign  service 
officer  for  the  Department  of  State,  pres- 
ently serving  as  Politico-Military  Affairs 
Officer,  Office  of  Political  Affairs,  U.  S. 
NATO  delegation  in  Paris.  He  and  Mrs. 
Farber  have  three  young  sons. 

Major  Wilmer  C.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  m.d., 
who  completed  a  four-year  residency  at 
Walter  Reed  a  year  ago,  is  currently 
chief  of  pathology  at  Gorgas  Army  Hos- 
pital, Balboa,  Canal  Zone. 

Jane  Bemus  Kennedy  (Mrs.  Charles 
H.)  b.s.n.ed.,  formerly  a  pediatric  sup- 
ervisor and  instructor,  is  kept  busy  with 
her  three  daughters,  including  a  pair  of 
twins.   Her  home  is  in  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Wallace  H.  Ktrby  b.d.  is  minister  of 
the  Divine  Street  Methodist  Church  in 
Dunn,  N.  C,  having  moved  during  the 
summer  from  Wallace.  He  and  his  wife, 
Sally  Broome  Ktrby,  have  two  boys 
and  a  girl. 

Suzanne  Baldwin  Paris  (Mrs.  T.  A.) 
teaches  first  grade  in  Beasley  School, 
Richmond,  Va.  She  and  Mr.  Paris,  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
have  two  young  sons. 

The  R.  L.  Patrick  family,  Roman  L., 
Jr.  (b.s.m.  '55,  m.d.  '57),  Evelyn  Par- 
ker Patrick,  r.n.  '55,  b.s.n.  '57,  and  the 


three  little  ones,  are  living  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  where  Dr.  Patrick  is  practicing 
pathology. 

George   H.   Pierson,   Jr.,   m.d.   is   a 
general  practitioner   in   Clendennin,   W. 
Va.    He  is  married  and  has  one  son. 
born 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Emerson 
M.  Thompson,  Jr.  (b.d.  '58)  and  Cath- 
erine Traynham  Thompson  '56,  Scot- 
land Neck,  N.  C,  on  July  7.  Named 
Emerson  McLean,  ILL 


'55 


tenth  reunion:  1965 


Dr.  Thorne  S.  Winter  III,  President 
40  Laurel  Avenue 
Wellesley  Hills   81,   Mass. 

As  of  June  1,  Richard  M.  Kreutzer 
became  associated  with  the  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Denver,  Colo.,  as  an  as- 
sistant vice  president.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Barbara  Herb  '58. 

Lon  Hugh  West,  Jr.,  who  graduated 
from  Wofford  College  and  Wake  Forest 
Law  School,  is  an  attorney  in  Statesville, 
N.  C. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Mary 
Ramseur  Carpenter  and  Robert  R. 
Carpenter,  Belmont,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  7. 
Named  Andrew  Lee. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Elizabeth  Elder  Dullea  (Mrs.  John 
J.)  and  Mr.  Dullea,  Sidney,  Ohio,  on 
June  9.    Named  Kara  Denise. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  James 
C.  Hurlburt  (m.d.  '58)  and  Mrs.  Hurl- 
burt,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  on  June  15. 
Named  John  Cole. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  T.  C. 
Maynor,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Maynor,  Maxton, 
N.  C,  on  July  14.  Named  Thomas 
Cortez. 


'56 


next  reunion:   1966 


Paul  W.  Cherry  is  band  director  at 
Landon  High  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  plays  first  clarinet  in  the  Jackson- 
ville Symphony. 

married 

CARY     WmTAKER    tO    JUNE    W.     WAH- 

mann  '61  on  July  18.   Residence:  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

born 
Third  child  and  first  son  to  John  C. 
Hundley,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Hundley,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  June  28.    Named  John 
Camden,  IV. 

57  next  reunion:   1967 

Stephen  D.  Baker  is  a  research  as- 


sociate and  lecturer  in  physics  at  Rice 
University,  Houston,  Texas. 

Theodore  R.  Ellis  III,  who  is  a 
candidate  for  the  ph.d.  at  Northwestern, 
is  an  instructor  in  English  at  Lake  Forest 
College,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Alan  L.  Heil,  Jr.,  is  a  writer  and 
producer  for  Voice  of  America.  He  and 
Mrs.  Heil,  the  former  Dorothy  Finne- 
gan  '58,  have  two  children  and  make 
their  home  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

David  W.  House  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  regular  Marine  Corps  last 
April  and  is  working  with  the  North 
Carolina  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
in  Charlotte.  He  is  married  and  has 
two  daughters. 

Michael  J.  Pierry,  Jr.  c.e.  is  project 
superintendent  for  The  Great  Lakes  Con- 
struction Co.,  which  is  excavating  for 
the  Ohio  Power  Company  at  the  plant 
site  of  the  largest  steam-electric  power 
plant  ever  to  be  built  in  Ohio.  He  lives 
in  Dayton. 

MARRIED 

Emma  E.  Bruton  to  Tommy  Ray 
Owens  on  July  4.  Residence:  Columbus, 
Ga. 

Kathryn  E.  Clark  to  Merrill  Wayne 
Murray  on  July  1.  Residence:  Downey, 
Calif. 

George  Roy  Elmore,  Jr.,  c.e.  to 
Mary  Caryl  Broadhead  on  June  20.  Resi- 
dence: Decatur,  Ga. 

born 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Janet  Dean  Mace  (Mrs.  William  M., 
Jr.)  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mace,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  on  April  27.  Named  Rebecca 
Diane. 

Second  son  to  Frances  Pfeiffer  Ter- 
rell (Mrs.  Charles  O.)  (b.s.n.  '58) 
and  Dr.  Terrell,  Galveston,  Texas,  on 
Dec.  11.  Named  Gregory  Allen. 

First  child  and  son  to  Andrew  G. 
Wallace  (m.d.  '59)  and  Barrie  Alt- 
vater  Wallace  '58,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
Feb.  14.  Named  Stephen  Andrew. 

A  daughter  to  Dr.  Walter  V.  Weyh- 
mann  and  Mrs.  Weyhmann,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  Feb.  15.  Named  Elizabeth 
Rose. 


'58 


next  reunion:  1968 


married 
Barbara  Ann  Barksdale  to  Converse 
Dil worth  Clowse  on  June  19.   Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

born 
Third  child  and  second  son  to  Jean 
Gerard  Smith  (Mrs.  Landon  C.)  and 
Mr.  Smith,  Petersburg,  Va.,  on  Dec.  16. 
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Jack  A.  Pitt,  b.s.m.e.  '50  appointed 
product  manager  of  industrial  fan  lines 
for  American-Standard  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Named  Landon  Carter,  Jr. 


'59 


NEXT   REUNION:    1969 


William  E.  Arant,  Jr.,  of  Durham 
has  been  named  assistant  vice  president 
of  First  Union  National  Bank. 

John  M.  Bruton,  vice  president  and 
account  executive  for  Grant  Advertising, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  was  transferred  to  the 
Mexico  City  office  on  August  1. 

Ron  L.  Hall  (b.d.  '59)  is  serving  his 
fourth  year  as  minister  of  West  Bend 
Methodist  Church,  Asheboro,  N.  C.  In 
the  spring  he  received  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  achievements  in  the  area  of 
Human  Relations.  He  and  Mrs.  Hall 
have  two  sons. 

Theodore  S.  Heineken,  III  is  on  a 
three  year  assignment  in  Tokyo  as  the 
assistant  sales  manager  for  Muller  and 
Phipps,  Ltd.,  Asiatic  selling  corporation. 

H.  Jack  Leister,  who  has  been  with 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  since  1961,  has 
been  made  assistant  cashier.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Anne  Parrott  '60, 
and  they  have  one  daughter. 

D.  Anthony  Marquis  c.e.  is  with  the 
Linde  Division  of  Union  Carbide  as  an 
engineer  working  on  product  distribution. 
He  is  located  in  Springfield,  N.  J.,  but 
lives  with  his  wife,  Linda  Visco  Mar- 
quis '60,  and  two  children  in  Somerville. 

Timothy  C.  Mooney  is  a  Senior  in 
the  Chicago,  111.,  office  tax  department 
of  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  national 
public  accounting  firm.  He  lives  with 
his  wife,  Anne  Morris  Mooney,  and 
two  children  in  Park  Forest. 
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Edward  A.  Loeser,  ll.b.  '51  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  Rockwell 
Manufacturing's  Edward  Valves  plant. 

James  D.  Pratt,  who  was  in  sales 
for  Scott  Paper  Company  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  has  been  transferred  to  advertis- 
ing in  the  home  office,  Philadelphia.  He 
makes  his  home  in  Springfield,  Pa. 

On  Sept.    1,  John  M.  Smith  became 

Associate    Rector    of    Christ    Episcopal 

Church,    Exeter,    N.    H.,    and    part-time 

coach  at  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

born 

First  child  and  son  to  Joan  Lang 
Cannon  (Mrs.  John  K.)  and  Mr.  Can- 
non, Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  on  June  5. 
Named  John  Kemper,  Jr. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Perry  T. 
Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones,  Evanston,  111., 
on  May  14.    Named  Molly  Elizabeth. 

A  daughter  to  Lucinda  Lusby  Malin 
(Mrs.  Randall)  and  Mr.  Malin,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  June  15.  Named  Kath- 
erine   Murphy. 

Second  son  to  George  A.  Tanner  b.d. 
and  Mrs.  Tanner,  Magnolia,  Ark.,  on 
July  5.    Named  David  Scott. 


'60 


NEXT  reunion:    1970 


In  June  John  F.  Bigger,  Jr.,  received 
the  m.d.  degree  from  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  he  is  interning  in  medicine 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  during  the 
current  year. 

Gail  Foster  is  statistician  in  the 
Space  Booster  Division  of  Thiokol  Chem- 
ical Corporation,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Allen  G.  Rundle,  who  received  a 
Master's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  in  June, 
is  working  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New 
York   City.    He   and   his   wife,   Claire 


Thomas  P.  Marple,  b.s.e.e.  '52  has  been 
named  market  research  assistant  for 
General  Railway  Signal  Co.,   Rochester. 

Sommers  Rundle  '61,  are  living  in 
Staten  Island. 

Allen  Shalit  m.d.  has  opened  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  internal  medi- 
cine at  Anthony  Wayne  Professional 
Center,  Wayne,  N.  J. 

S.  Rondla  Singer  m.f.  is  watershed 
forester  for  the  Baltimore  Bureau  of 
Water  Supply,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  sons. 

Mary  Clyde   Singleton  a.m.    (ph.d. 
'64)  is  an  assistant  professor  of  physical 
therapy  and  an  instructor  in  anatomy  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
married 

Stuart  P.  Greenspon  to  Jacqueline 
Hays  Dryfoos  on  July  2.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 

Marcia  Kelly  to  Joseph  B.  Schwen- 
inger, Jr.    Residence:   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hugh  O.  Porter,  Jr.,  e.e.  to  Marjorie 
Ann  Spangler  on  Aug.  2.  Residence: 
Greensboro.  N.  C. 

born 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Carol 
Dyer  Carlson  (Mrs.  D.  R.)  and  Mr. 
Carlson,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  on  Oct.  18, 
1963.    Named  Julia  Susanne. 

Second  son  to  Sue  Morrow  Dower 
(Mrs.  Thomas  M.)  and  Mr.  Dower, 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  on  May  24.  Named 
Timothy  Charles. 

Second  daughter  to  William  R.  Jen- 
nings b.d.  and  Mrs.  Jennings,  George- 
town Ky.,  on  July  6.  Named  Stephanie 
Lynn. 

A  son  to  Allyn  S.  Norton,  Jr.,  e.e. 
and  Mrs.  Norton,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
on  May  28.    Named  Jeffrey  Allyn. 

A  son  to  Wanda  West  Ross  and 
John  Bowen  Ross,  Jr.,  m.e.  (ll.b.  '63), 
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Decatur,  Ala.,  on  Aug.  9.   Named  John, 
III. 


'61 


next  reunion:  1967 


Max  J.  Cerame-Vivas  a.m.  (ph.d.  '64) 
is  an  assistant  professor  of  biology  at 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Neat,  C.  Gillespie  a.m.  (ph.d  '64)  has 
the  same  rank  in  the  Department  of 
History  at  Georgia  State  College,  At- 
lanta. 

Lt.  Donald  Paul  Dietrich  ll.b.  is 
legal  officer  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air 
Station,  Sanford,  Fla.  While  he  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Florida  Bar,  his 
present  plans  are  to  return  to  private 
practice  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  when  he  is 
separated  from  the  Navy  in  early  1965. 

Lt.  (jg)  William  G.  Redmond  is 
aide  to  the  commander  of  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard.  He  is  married  and  has 
a  year  old  son. 

Harriet  Naviasky  Sollod  (Mrs. 
Mitchell)  has  moved  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  her  hus- 
band is  a  resident  in  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  hospital.  She 
is  programming  for  the  Martin  Company. 
married 

Robert  A.  Butler  m.a.t.  to  Alicia 
Suarez  on  July  18.  Residence:  Louis- 
burg,  N.  C 

Amanda  R.  McBath  b.s.n.  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Werner  on  June  20.  Residence: 
Branford,  Conn. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Carmon 
H.  Huckabee  and  Mrs.  Huckabee,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  July  20.  Named  Carmon 
Harris,  Jr. 

Second  child  and  son  to  Milton  T. 
Mann  b.d.  and  Mrs.  Mann,  Macon, 
N.  C,  on  July  9.  Named  Milton  Thom- 
as, n. 

Second  son  to  Walter  A.  White- 
hurst  b.d.  and  Mrs.  Whitehurst,  An- 
nandale,  Va.,  on  Aug.  4.  Named  Bruce 
Tracy. 


'62 


first  reunion:  1967 


E.  M.  Cameron,  Jr.,  is  direct  loan 
manager  of  the  time  payment  department, 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Durham. 

Peter  J.  Robinson  m.e.  is  industrial 
engineer  for  the  Mead  Corporation,  con- 
tainers  division,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

David   L.    Unser    of   Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  is  a  sales  representative  for  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Supply  Corp. 
married 

Mary  Frances  Bonner  to  Albert  C. 


Hodgson  on  March  31.  Residence:  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Janet  Ruth  Coble  to  John  Barlow 
Nelson  on  July  4.  Residence:  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Crissie  Louise  Gurkin  m.a.t.  to  Wil- 
liam R.  Hardison  on  July  12.  Resi- 
dence: Williamston,  N.  C 

James  Parker  Jones  to  Mary  Duke 
Trent  '63  on  June  27.  Residence: 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


'63 


first  reunion:   1967 


Joe  A.  Law  b.d.  moved  to  Coleridge, 
N.  C,  following  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Annual  Conference  last  June. 

John  T.  Porter  is  an  accountant  for 
Haskins  &  Sells  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wade  Sommermeyer,  who  has  been 
working  for  United  Air  Lines  at  O'Hare 
Field,    Chicago,    entered    law    school    at 
the  University  of  Denver  this  fall. 
married 

Robert  M.  Banks,  Jr.,  to  Joanne  E. 
Bengtson  on  Nov.  2,  1963.  Residence: 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Sherwood  W.  Barefoot  II  to  Betsy 
Lee  Overman  '65  on  June  29.  Residence: 
Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Lonnie  Dean  Kliever  ph.d.  to  Arthiss 
Marie  Laughman  on  Aug.  14.  Residence: 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

Louis  G.  Miller  c.e.  to  Barbara 
Bollmeyer  on  Aug.  15.  Residence:  For- 
est Hills,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  F.  Sziarto  to  Rosalie  A. 
Shaw  b.s.n.  '64.  Residence:  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Wesley  Marvin  Thompson  to  Pamela 
D.   Truette.    Residence:    Baltimore,    Md. 

Neil  C.  Wdlliams  III  to  Muriel  Gene 
Farmer  '64  on  Aug.  15.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Agnes 
Ellis  Barton  (Mrs.  Quinn  R.,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Barton,  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Fla., 
on  June  25.   Named  Margaret  Grant. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Gayle 
Bradley  Brigham  and  John  C.  Brig- 
ham  '64,  on  July  14,  1963.  Named 
Susan  Gayle. 


'64 


first  reunion:  1970 


Donald  Grilli  is  working  for  Mont- 
gomery Ward  in  Menlo  Park,  N.  J. 

Verna  Hahn,  who  became  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Lomax  on  Sept.  14,  1963,  is  liv- 
ing in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  where  her 
husband  is  stationed  with  the  United 
States  Armed  Services.  She  is  teaching 
English  at  the  Rancho  High  School. 


Nancy  Jo  Kimmerle  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  market  researcher  for  Procter 
and  Gamble. 

Sue  Klein  is  a  research  associate  in 
the  department  of  nutrition  at  the  School 
of  Public  Health,  Harvard  Medical  Cen- 
ter, and  is  living  with  Judy  Adkins,  who 
is  also  working  at  the  Medical  Center. 
Their  residence  is  in  Boston. 

Recipients  of  the  Master's  degree  in 
Hospital  Administration  and  their  pres- 
ent location  are:  Ralph  H.  Holthouser, 
Jr.,  Broward  General  Hospital,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.;  F.  Mel  Manning, 
Ochsner  Clinic,  New  Orleans,  La.;  and 
William  L.  Yates,  Wake  Memorial 
Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  following  are  working  for  ac- 
counting firms:  John  E.  Koonce,  III, 
and  William  H.  Tucker,  III,  Price 
Waterhouse,  New  York  City;  James  R. 
Ladd  and  Richard  C.  Ranson,  Haskins 
and  Sells,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  respectively;  and  Justus  M.  Wir- 
schnitzer,  Jr.,  Ernst  and  Ernst,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Graduates  and  colleges  in  which  they 
are  teaching  include:  Michael  E.  R. 
Bassett  ph.d.,  University  of  Auckland, 
New  Zealand;  Kenneth  Lee  Brown 
ph.d.,  Manchester  College,  North  Man- 
chester, Ind.;  Richard  L.  Capwell,  ph.d., 
East  Carolina  College,  Greenville,  N.  C; 
Samuel  A.  Dickson,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  David- 
son College,  Davidson,  N.  C;  Lewis 
D.  Dove  ph.d.,  Newcomb  College  of 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Cary  S.  Henderson,  ph.d.,  Queens  Col- 
lege, Charlotte,  N.  C;  Allen  J.  Kop- 
penhaver  ph.d.,  Wittenberg  University, 
Springfield,  Ohio;  Eloise  R.  Lewis  ed.d., 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill;  George  E.  McCelvey,  III  ph.d., 
Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Bowl- 
ing Green;  John  Muench  d.f.,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  University  Park; 
Daniel  W.  Olds  ph.d.  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C;  James  W.  O'Leary 
ph.d.,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson; 
Robert  M.  Sitton  ph.d.,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  D.  Paul 
Snyder  ph.d.,  Purdue  University,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.;  James  H.  Ware,  Jr.,  ph.d., 
Clemson  University,  Clemson,  S.  C;  O. 
Kenneth  Webb,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College,  Boone,  N.  C; 
and  James  I.  Wimsatt  ph.d.,  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth. 

Some  of  the  Law  School  graduates 
and  the  firms  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated are:  Samuel  P.  Bell,  III,  Black, 
Cobb,  Cole  &  Crotty,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.;  Girard  E.  Boudreau,  Jr.,  O'Mew- 
eny    &    Myers,    Los    Angeles,    Calif.;   J. 
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Robert  Elster.  Hudson,  Ferrell,  Petree, 
Stockton,  Stockton  &  Robinson,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C;  A.  H.  Gaede,  Jr., 
Bradley,  Arant,  Rose  &  White,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  James  F.  Hadley,  Anderson, 
Rush,  Dean  &  Lowndes,  Orlando,  Fla.; 
Thomas  S.  Kale,  Spears,  Moore,  Reb- 
man  &  Williams,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
Charles  W.  Mertel,  Skeel,  McKelvy, 
Henke,  Evenson  &  Uhlmann,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Charles  A.  Powell,  III,  Rives, 
Peterson,  Pettus  &  Conway,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  David  W.  Rees,  Baker,  Hosteller  & 
Patterson,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  Lewis 
Spearman,  Jr.,  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer 
&  Murphy,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Edward  A. 
Vrooman,  Olwine,  Connelly,  Chase, 
O'Donnell  and  Weyler,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
and  E.  Bruce  Wetzel,  Jr.,  Carton, 
Nary,  Witt  &  Arvanitis,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J. 

MARRIED 

Jane  Lamarr  Flemister  a.m.  to 
Robert  Winslow  Batten  a.m.  on  June 
20.    Residence:    Greensboro,  N.   C. 

Ruth  Virginia  Lilly  to  Peter  M. 
Nicholas  on  June  13.  Residence:  N. 
Kingstown,  R.  I. 

Alma  Jean  Price  to  James  S.  Slaugh- 
ter, III,  on  June  7.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Fielding  Lewis  Walker  IV  to  Sarah 
Wise  Turpin  on  June  20.  Residence: 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


DEATHS 

J.  Otho  Lunsford  '97  of  Durham 
died  on  Aug.  25  following  several  years 
of  declining  health.  Surviving  are  two 
daughters,  one  being  Laura  Ellen  Luns- 
ford Emory  '37  of  Durham,  and  two 
sisters,  one  being  Annie  Lunsford  Yearby 
'01  of  Smithfield. 

Judge  J.  Paul  Frizzelle  '04,  l  '06, 
of  Snow  Hill,  N.  C,  died  on  Sept.  8.  A 
practicing  attorney  until  1930,  he  was 
elected  at  that  time  to  the  Superior  Court 
bench  from  which  he  retired  in  1960. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Duke 
University,  and  at  his  death  he  was  a 
trustee  emeritus.  Survivors  include  three 
brothers,  Dr.  Mark  Frizzelle  '03  of  Ay- 
den;  Jake  Frizzelle  '09  of  Maury;  and 
Dr.  J.  L.  Frizzelle  '12  of  Durham. 

Kemp  B.  Nixon  l  '07  of  Lincolnton, 
N.  C,  died  on  Aug.  27  following  an  ill- 
ness of  five  months.  He  is  survived  by 
a  sister,  Miss  Nina  Nixon,  also  of  Lin- 
colnton. 

Rev.    Ktrby    F.    Duval    '12,    retired 


Methodist  minister  of  Durham,  died  Aug. 
1  following  a  year  of  declining  health. 
Surviving  are  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Seth  D.  Hooker  '17  died  at  his  home 
in  Greenville,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  8.  For- 
merly in  the  tobacco  warehouse  business 
in  Greenville,  he  had  been  an  inde- 
pendent buyer  and  seller  in  recent  years. 
One  brother  survives. 

Laura  C.  Efird  '34,  a.m.  '38,  for 
many  years  a  school  teacher  specializing 
in  mathematics  and  geography,  died  on 
Aug.  29  at  the  Methodist  Home  in 
Charlotte. 

Nelson  Mortimer  Webster  m.d.  '38 
of  Orinda,  Calif.,  died  on  March  31  of 
acute  pulmonary  edema  due  to  post- 
infection cirrhosis  and  serum  hepatitis. 
Certified  by  the  National  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners  and  the  American  Board 
of  Surgery,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in 
Martinez. 

Charles  H.  Ellis  '40  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  died  on  April  7,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  from  Mrs.  Ellis  who 
survives. 

Sara  Vandergriff  Collins  (Mrs. 
Edwin  P.,  Sr.)  '43  of  Greenville,  S.  C, 
died  on  July   10.    Her  husband  survives. 

Richard  A.  Bailey  '66,  the  son  of 
Martha  Culbertson  Bailey  '37  and  G. 
Robert  Bailey  '37  of  Baldwin,  N.  Y., 
died  instantly  in  a  car  accident  on  Aug. 
11.  A  brother,  G.  Robert  Bailey,  Jr., 
e.e.  '63,  and  a  sister,  also  survive. 

Robert  S.  Bryan,  a  student  in  the 
Duke  Divinity  School,  died  on  Aug.  28. 
Ten  days  previously  he  had  been  in- 
jured when  a  light  plane,  in  which  he 
was  a  passenger,  had  crashed  and 
burned  in  Lumberton,  N.  C.  During 
the  past  year  he  served  as  associate 
minister  of  the  West  Burlington  Method- 
ist Church.  Mrs.  Bryan  and  two  sons 
survive. 

Glenn  E.  (Ted)  Mann,  Jr.,  a  rising 
senior  at  Duke  and  a  member  of  the 
varsity  basketball  team,  died  on  Sept. 
12  from  injuries  sustained  Labor  Day  in 
a  swimming  accident  on  Long  Island 
sound.  He  was  the  son  of  Glenn  E. 
(Ted)  Mann  '31,  Director  of  Sports 
Publicity  at  Duke  University,  and  Peggy 
Lavinder  Mann  '30,  and  a  brother  of 
Beverly  Mann  '58  of  New  York  City. 


Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 

The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


DUKE  POWER 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 


SHEET  METAL  WORK 


WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 


MASONERY 
RESTORATION 


RE-CONDITIONING 

AND 
STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 
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JAMES  WALLAOH 


Freshman  Craig  Miller  from  Houston,  Texas  arrived  on  campus  complete  with  western  hat  and  Ivy  League  suit, 
but  there  was  one  catch.  He  was  a  full  day  ahead  of  schedule,  and  had  to  find  other  accommodations  until  he 
could  enter  the  dormitory  the  next  day  with  his  classmates.  He  is  now  safely  settled  in  House  N  of  Kilgo  Quadrangle. 
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HANES 


We  stuck  our  corporate  neck  out. 


Fifty  years  ago  we  decided  to  adopt  a  trade  mark  and  to  promote  it  to 
the  public.  We  did  so  knowing  that  we  were  laying  our  reputation  on  the 
line  every  time  a  garment  was  sold  bearing  the  Hanes  label. 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  that  decision  was  made.  Our  growth 
and  progress  indicate  that  people  are  getting  their  money's  worth  —  and 
more  —  in  the  Hanes  brand. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  Hanes  product  should  ever  fail  to  live  up  to  our 
high  standards,  we  hope  you'll  let  us  know. 

We  plan  to  run  another  ad  like  this  fifty  years  from  now. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company    Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 
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HffiD  softness 
lens  your  taste 

with  the  smoothest  flavor  in  cigarettes  today 
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.  -Modern  filter,  pjus  •  rich  tobacco,  taste r-  smbotfW& forth  1^ 

Step  /nto  f/rd  wonderful  world  of  Salem 
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Chesterfield  People: 

They  like  a  mild  smoke,  but  just 
don't  like  filters.  (How  about  you?) 


Naomi  Hatfield,  fashion  columnist,  Minnesota 


Paul  A.  Johansen,  shipping  lines  port  captain.  New  York 


Randall  A.  Osmon,  paint  tester,  Florida 


If  you  like  a  mild  smoke,  but  don't  like  filters— try  today's  Chesterfield  King.  Vintage  tobaccos- 
grown  mild,  aged  mild,  blended  mild.  Made  to  taste  even  milder  through  longer  length.  They  satisfy! 

CHESTERFIELD  KING  tastes  great.. .yet  it  smokes  so  mild! 
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4    "WHAT  IT  WAS,  WAS  FOOTBALL" 

Though  the  average  fan  doesn't  have  to  be  told  what  he  is 
watching,  he  is  often  unaware  of  all  the  activity  that  has 
gone  on  behind  the  scenes  prior  to  the  game. 


11    DUKE  STADIUM  REVISITED 

Artist  and  alumnus  Henry  Applewhite  paints  a  word 
picture  of  Duke  football  today  and  reviews  the  history  of 
the  game  as  It  is  played  at  the  University. 


A  dvertising 
M.  Laney  Funderburk  '60 


15   THE  NEW  GOTHIC  BOOKSHOP 

Though  they  have  been  some  time  in  coming  the  new 
quarters  of  the  Gothic  Bookshop  have  been  worth  waiting 
for  as  this  picture  stoiy  amply  illustrates. 


3  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 
18  DUKE  DATELINES 
23  ALUMNI  GAZETTE 

Copyright  ©  7964  Duke  University 


Statement  of  Ownership,  Management  and 
Circulation  filed  in  accordance  with  Act  of 
October  23,  1962;  Section  4369,  Title  39, 
United  States  Code.  The  Duke  University 
Alumni  Register  is  published  monthly  from 
September  to  June  by  the  Department  of  Alum- 
ni Affairs  and  owned  by  Duke  University,  Duke 
Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706.  How- 
ard Snethen,  editor.  Circulation:  16,500  copies. 


THE  COVER 

Viewing  the  field  from  the  top  of 
Duke  Stadium,  University  photog- 
rapher Thad  Sparks  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  Andy  Griffith 
— "What   it   was,   was   football" — 


His  business  is  quiet.  He's  a  General  Motors  development  engineer  and  his  job  is  to 
help  see  to  it  that  every  GM  car  operates  as  smoothly  and  quietly  as  advanced 
technology  and  human  skill  can  reasonably  achieve.  His  work  takes  him  into  an 
anechoic  chamber  at  the  Milford  Proving  Ground  where  walls  made  of  glass-fiber- 
wedges  up  to  a  yard  deep  absorb  99  percent  of  the  sound  made  by  a  car  in  operation. 

In  this  room  GM  cars  are  "road  proved"  on  a  chassis  dynamometer  under  many 
driving  conditions  and  at  varying  speeds.  Every  significant  noise,  no  matter  how 
slight,  is  studied,  charted,  evaluated.  Object:  quiet.  This  man  and  others  like  him 
never  stop  striving  to  reach  that  goal. 

Highly  refined  laboratory  setups  like  the  Milford  anechoic  rooms  contribute  vitally 
to  the  constant  improvement  of  General  Motors  cars.  But  they  would  be  valueless 
without  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  men  who  use  them.  People,  after  all, 
are  the  key  to  the  continuing  excellence  of  GM  products.  General  Motors  owes  its 
position  in  industry  to  the  dedication  and  ability  of  a  great  many  exceptional  people. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE... 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITORS: 

MUSICAL  ANCESTORS? 

I  wonder  whether  William  Lander 
would  care  to  round  out  his  interest- 
ing account  of  the  origin  of  "Blue 
Devils,"  by  favoring  us  with  a  note 
on  the  history  of  the  football  song. 

From  time  to  time,  I  used  to  hear 
the  very  same  tune  coming  out  of  the 
radio  loudspeaker  in  a  cafe  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  The  broadcast  emanated 
from  some  French-language  station  in 
the  vicinage — region  that  contains  the 
Vosges  and  Haute  Savoie,  the  home 
country  of  the  Alpins  Chasseurs.  The 
announcer  never  bothered  to  identify 
the  recording;  but  in  style  and  instru- 
mentation it  sounded  like  the  rendi- 
tion of  a  French  military  band,  and  I 
have  been  curious  as  to  whether  there 
is  thus  a  musical  connection  also  with 
our  namesakes. 

Herman  Walker,  '31 
Takoma  Park,  Maryland 

The  possibility  of  a  musical  con- 
nection with  our  French  namesakes  is 
indeed  interesting  and  we  are  checking 
with  Bill  Lander  to  see  if  he  can 
supply  the  link,   the  editors. 

"TO  ERR  IS  HUMAN" 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  oversight  which  appeared  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Alumni  Register. 

In  it  you  ran  a  news  item  and  pic- 
ture of  Emmett  H.  Bradley,  class  of 
'49.  The  news  release  which  I  forward- 
ed to  you  named  Mr.  Bradley  as  a 
newly  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Missile  Systems  Division  of  Atlantic 
Research  Corporation. 

The  way  the  news  item  appeared 
in  the  Register,  Mr.  Bradley  was 
elected  a  general  manager.  He  has 
been  a  general  manager  of  the  Missile 
Systems  Division  since  1960  and  this 
year  was  elected  vice  president. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
make  this  correction  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  the  Duke  Alumni  Register. 
Werner  Escher 

ATLANTIC    RESEARCH    CORPORATION 

Missile  Systems  Division 
Duarte,  California 


Our  sincere  apologies  to  alumnus 
Emmett  Bradley  and  to  the  Missile 
Systems  Division  of  Atlantic  Research 
Corporation.  The  cut-line  under  Mr. 
Bradley's  picture  on  page  27  of  our 
October  issue  should  indeed  have  read, 
".  .  .  elected  vice-president."  Our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Escher  for  promptly 
calling  our  attention  to  this  error. 

THE   EDITORS. 


THE  EDITORS  WELCOME  LETTERS  OF 
OPINION  FROM  READERS.  PLEASE  AD- 
DRESS CORRESPONDENCE  TO:  THE 
EDITORS,  DUKE  ALUMNI  REGISTER, 
DUKE  STATION,  DURHAM,  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA 27706. 
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Duke  University  Calendar 
1965 

Beautiful    pictorial    calendar    in    booklet 

form,   containing   52   scenes  of  the   Duke 

University  campus 

Published    by 

The   Social    Standards  Committee 

of    the    Woman's    College 

$1.75  per  copy;  with  leatherette  binding, 
$3.50  per  copy.  $.25  per  copy  should  be 
added  to  cover  mailing  costs. 

Address  orders  to: 

Social    Standards    Calendars 

Box    7622,    College    Station 

Durham,  N.  C. 


1964-65  HOME 
BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 


December      5 

December    12 

January      5 

January      9 

January    12 

January    16 

(televised- 

February       1 

February      6 

(televised- 

February      9 

February    1  1 


Michigan 

South  Carolina 

Penn    State 

U.  N.  C. 

Clemson 

Wake   Forest 
-2:30   p.m.) 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 
-2:30   p.m.) 

N.  C.  State 

Virginia 


All  varsity  games  begin  at  8:15  p.m.; 
freshman  games  at  6:15  p.m.;  except 
in  the  case  of  two  regionally  televised 
games. 

Tickets  for  all  home  basketball  games 
may  be  secured  by  writing  the  Duke 
University  Athletic  Office.  All  tickets 
will    be    reserved. 

Prices:  All  individual  game  tickets 
are  priced  at  $2.50  each.  Season  tickets 
are  available  in  two  different  prices, 
according  to  location.  These  prices  are: 
$22.50  and  $17.50  each. 


On  Monday  head  coach  Murray  meets  with  coaches  Knotts,  Caldwell,  McUee,  Parker,  McElhuney  and  Pierson. 

"IVhat  it  was,  was  football" 


Though  it  took  Andy  Griffith  a  while  to  figure  it 
out,  none  of  the  fans  at  Duke  on  certain  Satur- 
day afternoons  this  fall  would  have  any  trouble 
telling  you  "what  it  was."  It  was  football  and  they 
were  there  to  see  it,  for  few  things  on  a  college  campus 
are  more  exciting  than  a  good  football  game.  The 
swirl  of  action,  the  flash  of  color,  the  cheering  crowd, 
the  lively  music  all  combine  to  make  some  truly  memo- 
rable moments. 

But  what  was  for  the  crowd  a  less  than  three  hour 
spectacle  in  search  of  victory,  was  for  the  players, 
coaches  and  auxiliary  personnel  a  full  week's  work. 
No  sooner  than  the  end  of  last  week's  game  had  the 
coaches  begun  their  preparations  for  this  one.  They 
reviewed  the  play  of  the  last  game  to  spot  errors  and 
weaknesses.    They  went   over   scouting   reports   with 


each  other  and  laid  plans  for  the  coming  week.  On 
Monday  they  met  with  the  players  and  outlined  the 
strategy  they  would  follow. 

Then  all  week  they  worked  with  the  team  to  get 
ready  for  Saturday  afternoon.  Practice  time  has  to  be 
carefully  budgeted,  because  the  players  are  also  full- 
time  students  who  must  devote  a  major  portion  of  their 
time  to  study. 

But  coaches  and  players  aren't  the  only  ones  in- 
volved. The  trainers  are  among  the  busiest  people 
around.  Wrapping  and  taping  arms  and  legs,  treating 
sprains,  strains  and  bruises,  keeps  them  constantly  on 
the  move.  Also  behind  the  scene  the  equipment  man- 
agers labor  hard  to  keep  hundreds  of  pieces  of  equip- 
ment in  first-rate  condit.on.  It's  a  hard  week's  work 
for  a  short  Saturday  afternoon. 


Spending  long  hours  in  the  film  room,  the  coaches  study  each  play  carefully  in  order  to  correct  and  improve  both 
the  offense  and  the  defense.   Here  assistant  coaches  Doug  Knotts  and  Harold  McElhaney  review  each  Duke  play. 
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What  it  was  .  .  .  continued 


The  locker  room  bulletin  board  carries  reminders  of  many 
kinds  including  one  on  the  "A's"  of  defense,  illustrating  the 
importance  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  preparedness.  But 
physical  well-being  is  also  important  and  it  depends  on  con- 
ditioning and  good  equipment.  End  Jim  Scott  (above)  helps 
teammate  with  his  jersey  while  (below,  left)  trainer  Bob 
Chambers  treats  punter  Rod  Stewart's  knee  then  (right) 
wraps    co-captain    Dan    Lonnon's    hand    before    practice. 


Even  though  practice  time  is  precious,  exercises  to  loosen  muscles  are  important  before  any  playing  begins.    Then 
(below,  left)  coach  Herschel  Caldwell  works  with  place-kickers   while    (right)    Mike   McGee   instructs   linemen. 


What  it  was  .  .  .  concluded 


Photographs  by  1'had  Sparks 


While  the  players  are  practicing  and  the  coaches 
conferring  others  are  busy  too.  At  right,  Loretta  Tagmis 
checks  the  ticket  situation  where  she  and  assistant 
business  manager  Florence  Blalock  keep  track  of 
thousands  of  tickets  every  season.  Meanwhile,  (below) 
assistant  equipment  manager  Ray  Cox  carefully  checks 
every  piece  of  equipment  prior  to  game. 


Suddenly  it  is  Saturday  afternoon  and  Duke  Stadium  is  filled  with  fans  cheering  for  victory.    The  hard  week's  work 
disappears  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  as  halfback  Biff  Bracy  charges  through  a  gaping  hole  for  a  long  gain. 
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Whether  you  are  a  football  fan  or  not,  if  you  have  ever  spent  a  bright  autumn 
afternoon  at  a  Duke  football  game  you  will  remember  this  rare  excitement  in: 

DUKE  STADIUM  REVISITED 

by  Henry  Applewhite 


Entering  Duke  Stadium  through  the  players' 
tunnel  gives  you  a  slight  shock  because  with 
no  transition  you  are  on  the  ground  level  of  a 
great  horseshoe-shaped  contour  of  cement.  Its  very  size 
makes  its  purpose  seem  profound.  A  few  whiskey 
bottles  are  prominently  visible  in  the  vacant  succeeding 
tiers  of  mottled  off-white  concrete.  When  the  light  wind 
provides  a  suitable  gust,  paper  cups  and  other  debris 
reply  with  a  dry  scraping  rustle. 

It  is  a  Tuesday  afternoon  during  the  fall  season. 
There  has  been  a  game  here  the  previous  Saturday  and 
the  necessary  cleanup  is  not  yet  complete. 

In  the  shallow  valley  to  be  seen  beyond  the  open 
end  of  the  stadium  there  is  life  and  animation.  The 
team  and  coaches  are  hard  at  work.  Individual  shouted 
orders  and  the  sound  of  their  collective  effort  is  clearly 
audible  over  a  hundred  yards  away. 

In  the  practice  area  everybody  has  a  job.  And  he 
must  do  it  quickly.  Today's  practice  will  last  two  hours 
but  considering  the  maneuvers  and  the  skills  to  be 
learned  this  is  precious  little.  A  siren  mounted  on  the 
light  pole  is  blown  on  the  quarter  hour  to  mark  passage 
of  the  vital  practice  time  and  signal  changing  assign- 
ments. At  present  the  team,  divided  into  groups, 
is  being  directed  through  offensive  and  defensive  ma- 
neuvers. Some  of  the  linemen  exhale  with  a  straining 
growl  as  they  thrust  against  each  other.  A  coach  says, 
"Earl,  are  you  sick?  You  run  like  it."  And  a  moment 
later  the  coach  says,  "Thataboy,  Earl." 

The  head  coach  says,  "Hurry  up,  we  haven't  got 
much  time."  One  week  to  prepare  for  each  new  op- 
ponent. Counting  the  game,  the  players  work  six  days 
a  week;  the  coaches  work  seven.  The  players  to  re- 
main players  must  be  successful  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Each  practice  session  must  be  carefully  and 
economically  organized  to  prepare  the  player  and  use 
a  minimum  of  his  time.   Each  week  the  coaches  must 
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work  to  maintain  and  perfect  their  team's  offensive 
capabilities  and  devise  an  appropriate  defense  for  the 
opponent.  Except  for  specific  additions  or  injury  to 
key  personnel  the  offensive  system  will  remain  basically 
the  same,  but  defensive  requirements  may  vary  con- 
siderably from  opponent  to  opponent.  Using  exchanged 
films  and  personal  scouting  reports  the  coaches  diagram 
the  opposing  team's  offensive  patterns,  number  the 
frequency  of  important  plays,  and  generally  appraise 
their  opponent's  potential.  In  the  hours  of  the  day  be- 
fore the  appointed  practice  session  the  coaches  choose 
a  manageable  chunk  of  the  new  opponent's  offense  that 
in  the  practice  session  will  be  actually  run  and  defensed. 
Offensive  preparations  perpetually  continue. 

The  fall's  intensive  schedule  that  regularly  cul- 
minates in  a  game  home  or  away  each  Saturday  is  the 
dramatic  part  of  a  year  round  effort  that  includes  long 
range  strategy  meetings,  recruiting,  spring  practice  and 
late  summer  start  for  the  coming  fall. 

Modern  football  is  a  complicated  sport;  at  a  given 
encounter  there  may  be  30,000  on  one  side  and  20,000 
on  the  other.  And  even  more  complicated  these  50,000 
people,  their  prides  and  passions,  must  be  represented 
by  only  22  players,  replacements  and  coaches.  Be- 
cause of  the  way  we  are,  desire  and  fulfillment  for  the 
50,000  non-playing  participants  is  relatively  as  im- 
portant as  desire  and  fulfillment  of  the  playing  partici- 
pants. Such  an  active  relationship  puts  quite  a  responsi- 
bility on  both  groups,  for  the  one  a  genuine  effort,  for 
the  other  a  genuine  appreciation. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  roughly  130,000  people  who 
came  to  Duke  Stadium  on  four  Saturday  afternoons 
this  fall,  a  brief  reflection  may  enrich  your  memory 
and  perception  of  the  moment.  Perhaps  you  remember 
moving  quickly  toward  your  seat  in  the  stadium,  always 
walking  faster  than  necessary.  The  smell  of  tobacco 
smoke  and  barbecue  sandwiches  enriches  the  fall  air 
and  with  the  heavy  drum  percussions  of  an  already  play- 
ing band  you  are  stimulated  to  walk  even  faster.  The 
stadium  gradually  changes  color  as  it  fills,  from  cement 
grey-white  to  that  distinctive  color  of  a  massed  foot- 
ball crowd,  bluish-brown  grid  punctuated  by  red  and 
white.    With  the  appearance  of  the  teams  the  crowd 
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is  divided  into  partisan  camps,  a  perceptible  mood 
intensifies.  The  mood  is  football;  spirit,  skill,  combat 
competitiveness,  victory  or  defeat. 

The  competing  footballers  whose  contest  causes  all 
of  this,  work  with  an  oblivious  concentration.  The 
intensity  of  their  discipline  is  contrasted  by  cavorting 
children  who  make  their  own  games  with  bits  of  paper 
in  the  oval  end  of  the  stadium.  Long  light  streaks  from 
the  descending  arc  of  the  sun  form  oblique  angles  with 
the  field's  yard  markers  and  occasionally  spodight  a 
close  mass  of  players  in  the  tense  pause  of  the  scrim- 
mage line.  Touchdowns  are  greeted  with  a  tremendous 
roar;  field  goals,  having  only  half  the  value,  seem  less 
heroic,  less  satisfying.  In  perhaps  two  hours  the  fierce 
competition  is  over.  The  panorama  loses  its  focal  point 
as  the  players  disappear  into  the  tunnel  exit.  You  begin 
your  exit  on  tired  legs  and  a  fond  backward  glance 
reveals  a  new  somber  stadium  whose  testament  to 
momentary  fame  is  only  an  infinite  variety  of  strewn 
paper  debris. 

American  intercollegiate  football  is  not  quite  100 
years  old.  Variations  of  football  have  been 
■-played  in  England,  birthplace  of  the  game,  for 
ten  centuries,  American  application  of  the  sport  has 
been  characteristically  an  intensive  modification  and 
perfection  to  suit  our  vigorous  taste. 

America's  Rutgers  and  Princeton  Universities 
played  this  country's  first  game  of  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  November  6,  1869. 
Much  like  modern  soccer  this  was  a  continuous  action 
kicking  game  with  a  round  ball  that  could  be  advanced 
down  the  field  and  across  a  scoring  boundary  with 
well  co-ordinated  kicks.  Early  in  the  1870's  Columbia 
and  Yale  joined  Rutgers  and  Princeton  to  schedule  in- 
tercollegiate games.  Harvard  formed  a  team  in  1874 
hoping  to  join  the  intercollegiate  play,  but  finding  the 
other  four  schools  with  already  completed  schedules 
invited  Canada's  McGill  University  to  play.  McGill 
came  and  brought  with  it  an  unexpected  innovation  in 
the  game  that  after  the  initial  surprise  was  much  to  the 
Americans'  liking.  For  the  Canadians  played  Rugby 
football,  whereby  the  ball  could  be  advanced  by  being 
run  with  as  well  as  kicked. 

Harvard  adopted  this  new  style  of  play  and  with 
the  help  of  Yale  induced  the  other  American  founding 
teams  to  also  modify  their  play.  With  the  American 
delight  in  experiment  and  change,  American  football 
as  a  unique  variety  of  the  ancient  sport  was  on  its  way. 
Many  schools  in  the  East  soon  formed  teams  and  from 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  the  game  spread  rapidly  across 
the  nation.  Through  the  turn  of  the  century  Harvard, 
Princeton,  and  Yale  were  the  nation's  football  powers. 

American  football's  first  quarter  century  was  char- 
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acterized  by  a  movement  away  from  the  continuous 
action  of  the  original  kicking  game,  a  progressive 
roughening  of  the  sport,  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
strategy  of  massed  formations.  In  the  1890's  the  "fly- 
ing wedge,"  probably  the  most  famous  of  early  mass 
formations  was  conceived.  In  this  maneuver  a  ball 
carrier  was  propelled  along  inside  an  arrow-shaped 
mass  of  his  teammates.  Players  wore  tightly  laced 
canvas  vests  to  help  avoid  the  grasping,  then  unortho- 
dox tackles.  Some  ball  carriers  had  straps  sewed  on 
their  jackets  so  that  their  teammates  could  have  an 
available  handle  to  help  continue  their  forward  progress 
even  with  several  opponents  hanging  on  behind. 

Early  in  the  1900's,  the  beginning  of  American 
football's  second  quarter  century,  the  game  even  with 
some  moderating  improvements,  such  as  the  neutral 
zone  scrimmage  line  had  evolved  to  a  state  of  mass 
roughness  that  threatened  its  existence  as  a  sport.  After 
the  1905  season  no  less  a  sportsman  than  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt  demanded  strategic  reforms  in  the 
game.  In  winter  football  meetings  of  the  1905-06  year 
certain  mass  play  was  forbidden  and  the  forward  pass 
was  introduced.  Notre  Dame's  Gus  Dorais  and  Knute 
Rockne  had  to  dramatically  prove  the  advantage  of  the 
forward  pass  in  defeating  a  superior  Army  team  in 
1913  before  forward  pass  plays  were  accepted  as  a 
serious  part  of  strategy,  but  American  football  was 
rapidly  maturing  toward  its  unique  contemporary  form. 

In  the  second  quarter  century  of  its  growth, 
football  was  beginning  to  feel  another  important  in- 
fluence— that  of  the  sports  fan  or  spectator  participant. 
Before  1915  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale  had  each 
built  the  now  familiar  tremendous  concrete  and  steel 
stadium  to  accommodate  the  interest  in  their  games. 
This  intensive  response  to  the  game  became  nation- 
wide in  the  post-W.W.I  era  when  America  was  begin- 
ning to  search  for  outlets  for  its  energy,  automotive 
mobility  and  new  leisure. 

In  the  1920's  when  intercollegiate  football  became 
a  half-century  old,  America's  immense  newspaper  cov- 
erage furthered  this  relationship  of  player-participant, 
spectator  participant  by  nationally  publicizing  the 
achievements  of  outstanding  football  athletes  such  as 
Red  Grange  of  Illinois  and  Knute  Rochne's  famous 
Notre  Dame  backfield,  "the  four  horsemen." 

Football  players  who  a  few  decades  before  would 
have  been  lucky  to  have  the  attentiveness  of  even  their 
girl  friends  would  now  be  greeted  with  the  tremendous 
roar  of  thousands  of  supporters  when  they  trotted 
into  their  giant  stadium  for  a  game. 

As  soon  as  American  football  developed  into  a 
definable  entity,  it  was  threatened  with  moral  censure 
because  of  the  combat-competitive  nature  of  the  game 
and  the  fact  that  all  the  attention  given  the  sport  could 


not  be  disciplined.  The  Rugby  game  as  modified  by 
American  taste  tended  toward  brutality  that  had  to  be 
refined  away  by  the  efforts  of  everyone  interested,  in- 
cluding President  Roosevelt.  Concurrently,  abuses  of 
eligibility,  such  as  migrant  semi-professional  college 
players,  had  to  be  controlled  by  the  gradual  constitu- 
tion of  governing  bodies  and  uniform  regulations.  And 
finally  the  very  interest  in  the  game  became  a  problem. 
Colleges  and  universities  that  wanted  to  include  football 
in  their  athletic  programs  had  to  consider  that  they 
could  not  discipline  their  fans  response  and  the  desired 
support  could  be  too  avid  and  have  compromising 
effects  on  the  schools'  athletic  policy. 

The  American  ability  to  make  a  dollar  from  any- 
thing organizable  contributed  to  the  difficulty  in  main- 
taining an  ethical  amateur  status  for  the  sport.  Suc- 
cessful, meaning  ethical,  management  of  the  player- 
participant,  spectator-participant  relationship  became 
the  number  one  challenge  for  the  incorruptible  who 
wanted  to  preserve  the  sport  of  football  as  a  part  of 
college  life. 

In  the  ensuing  struggle  some  schools  like  the  once 
powerful  University  of  Chicago  renounced  the  game. 
Some  schools  were  guilty  of  glaring  compromises  as 
men  and  ideals  gave  way  to  determined  interference. 
And  finally  some  schools  while  investing  more  effort 
to  maintain  a  competitive  level,  emphasized  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  coaches  and  players  and  the  ethical 
concept  of  a  game.  It  is  the  latter  group  that  inter- 
collegiate football  owes  its  continued  existence  as  a 
sport,  energized  as  it  may  be. 

The  history  of  Duke  football  reflects  the  effort 
necessary  to  hold  the  moral  line  and  produce 
able  competitive  teams.  Duke  football  history 
also  reflects  contrasting  personal  estimations  of  the 
value  of  intercollegiate  football  in  the  life  of  a  school. 
The  first  football  coach  of  Duke  University's  pre- 
Endowment  ancestor,  Trinity  College,  was  its  presi- 
dent, John  Franklin  Crowell.  The  Yale  educated  Presi- 
dent Crowell  (1887-1894)  introduced  the  game  of 
football  to  the  then  Randolph  County  institution  upon 
his  arrival.  With  his  coaching  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port, the  first  intercollegiate  game  was  staged  in  Raleigh 
in  1888  with  a  team  from  UNC  as  the  opponent  (and 
loser).  The  intellectual  President  Crowell  loved  ath- 
letics and  thought  that  recognition  in  intercollegiate  play 
especially  benefited  his  small  denominational  school  in 
its  competition  with  other  "church  schools"  and  the 
state  university.  President  Crowell  said  of  his  team's 
victory  over  UNC: 

"That  single  game  probably  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  send  into  limbo  the  age-long  habit  of  the  con- 
descending attitude  with  which  certain  friends  of  that 


venerable  institution  (the  University)  were  inclined  to 
look  upon  denominational  colleges  in  general  and 
Trinity  in  particular." 

That  long-talked-of  victory  added  not  only  to  the 
athletic  reputation  of  Trinity  throughout  the  State  but 
it  gave  the  college  an  indefinable  prestige  of  a  general 
but  most  effective  kind.  Nobody  realized  more  clearly 
than  the  University  men  generally  that  here  was  a 
college  with  a  policy  to  be  reckoned  with. 

During  President  Crowell's  seven  year  tenure,  little 
Trinity's  teams  enjoyed  considerable  success  against 
much  larger  rivals,  but  his  emphatic  athletic  policy  failed 
to  win  the  support  of  the  sponsoring  Western  North 
Carolina  Methodist  Conference  and  a  new  president 
John  C.  Kilgo  (1894-1910)  abolished  Trinity's  inter- 
collegiate football  in  1894.  It  was  not  renewed  for 
25  years. 

Within  a  decade  of  resuming  the  sport  in  1920 
Trinity,  expanding  to  Duke  University  after  the  mid- 
20's  Endowment,  was  making  plans  to  compete  na- 
tionally with  the  top  football  teams  in  the  land.  Why 
did  football  get  such  an  active  revaluation?  Trinity's 
President  William  Preston  Few  (1910-1940)  in  suc- 
ceeding President  Kilgo  had  continued  the  former 
president's  no  football  policy.  President  Few  had  per- 
sonally written  and  spoken  against  excesses  in  inter- 
collegiate sport  and  in  the  dangers  of  a  college  "yielding 
to  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion." 

However  immediately  after  WWI  circumstances 
were  rapidly  changing  for  Trinity.  There  were  indi- 
cations that  the  Duke  family,  because  of  their  record 
of  support  and  increasing  interest  were  about  to  do 
something  very  significant  for  Trinity's  future.  Also, 
across  the  land  there  was  a  post-war  boom  of  college 
enrollments.  Competition  for  students  was  then  an 
intercollegiate  struggle  of  dramatic  consequence.  Trin- 
ity had  to  yield  to  a  rapid  increase  in  enrollment. 

Because  of  the  national  interest  in  the  sport,  par- 
ticipation in  intercollegiate  football  brought  valuable 
publicity  to  a  school.  Like  other  phenomena  of  the 
American  psychology,  athletic  representation  became 
an  integral  aspect  of  vigorous  non-sport  competition. 
Trinity  authorities,  faced  with  the  prospect  of  becoming 
a  university  in  population  and  facilities  and  entering 
the  inevitable  competitions  readjusted  their  policies  to 
meet  the  challenge.  To  the  delight  of  the  students 
Trinity  renewed  football  in  the  fall  of  1920. 

During  Trinity's  25  year  lapse  in  participation  all 
the  pitfalls  had  become  well  defined  and  Trinity  policy- 
makers could  studiously  reflect  on  the  best  policy  with 
which  to  reenter  the  hot  competition  and  maintain  an 
ethical  idea.  The  workable  solution  that  resulted  de- 
pended on  the  school's  careful,  self-critical  ideal  and 
the  men  the  school  was  able  to  get  to  administer  it. 
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Students  can  now  browse  more  comfortably  and  select  from  many  more  books  than  ever  before  in  the  new  Gothic 

The  New  GOTHIC  BOOKSHOP 


Photographs  by  Thad  Sparks  and  James  Wallace 


Many  people  think  that  the  great  book  col- 
lector, A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  was  stretching 
a  point  when  he  said:  "After  love,  book 
collecting  is  the  most  exhilarating  sport  of  all."  But 
true  bibliophiles  know  instantly  what  he  meant,  and 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  him.  And  it  was  perhaps 
with  this  thought  in  mind  that  Duke  bibliophiles  greeted 
the  opening  of  the  new  Gothic  Bookshop  this  fall. 

For  some  years  the  bookshop  had  suffered  from 
lack  of  space  to  display  its  books,  or  for  people  to 
comfortably  browse.  Plans  were  made  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  situation,  but  like  many  plans  they  were 
put  off  for  other  things  that  were  deemed  more  im- 
portant. But  the  plans  were  kept  alive  until  finally 
it  was  the  little  bookshop's  turn. 

Over   the   summer   workman   began   to   refurbish 


space  in  the  corner  of  Flowers  Building  for  the  new 
bookshop.  The  area  provided  more  than  doubles  the 
previous  size  of  the  shop.  Air-conditioning  was  pro- 
vided and  the  floors  were  carpeted  to  soften  the  foot- 
falls of  the  customers.  Dark  walnut  bookshelves  line 
the  walls  and  the  floor,  and  recessed  ceiling  fights 
brightly  illuminate  the  shop. 

Presided  over  by  bookman  Jeremy  North  and  his 
assistant  Kathy  Leonard,  who  graduated  from  The 
Woman's  College  in  June,  the  new  Gothic  Bookshop  is 
able  to  stock  many  more  titles  than  ever  before,  and 
there  is  an  ample  assortment  of  paperbacks  as  well  as 
hardcovers.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  vastly  increased 
comfort  and  convenience  with  which  students  and 
faculty  alike  may  browse  at  their  leisure.  It  is  a  wel- 
come improvement  and  asset  to  the  University. 
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Bookman  Jeremy  North  (above)  lights  his  familiar  pipe  as  he  gets  ready  to  move  out  of  the  old  Gothic  Bookshop 
quarters  to  the  bright  new  shop  (above  right)  where  he  is  helped  by  assistant,  and  '64  alumnae,  Kathy  Leonord. 
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The  New  GOTHIC 
BOOKSHOP  concluded 


The   new   Gothic   Bookshop, 

carpeted,  air-conditioned,  and 

stocked  with  rows  of  brightly 

jacketed  books  is  now  open  for 

business  under  the  discriminating 

direction  of  Jeremy  North. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


Greeks  and  Chickens 

Greeks  of  various  sorts  were  hon- 
ored here  on  campus  during  Oc- 
tober in  two  ceremonies  which  oc- 
curred separately  but  which  can  be 
viewed  together  as  a  modern  affirma- 
tion of  the  emphasis  the  ancient 
Greeks  placed  on  the  equal  develop- 
ment of  intellect  and  body. 

The  first  of  these  ceremonies  oc- 
curred on  October  17  when  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  Semans  presented  a 
Greek  calyx  krater  (ca.  450-440  B.C.) 
to  the  University.  The  second  cere- 
mony took  place  several  days  later 
when  the  local  chapter  of  Sigma  Chi 
celebrated  Derby  Day.  (Anteceded 
considerably  by  the  vase,  Derby  Day 
was  making  its  first  appearance  on  the 
Duke  campus.  It  does,  however,  claim 
a  30-year  tradition  on  the  University 
of  California  campus  where  it  orig- 
inated.) 

The  calyx  krater,  which  typically 
is  a  jar  or  vase  "with  large  round 
body,  wide  mouth,  small  handles,  and 
a  base,"  was  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Semans  as  the  first  item  in  the  Thomas 
and  Virginia  Breckenridge  Semans 
Memorial  Collection.  The  collection 
honors  Dr.  Semans'  parents. 

The  vase,  now  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  University's  growing  collection 
of  antiquities  and  works  of  art,  was 
used  originally  as  a  vessel  for  mixing 
wine  and  water  at  banquets  and 
symposia.  Too  costly  now  to  be 
used  in  such  a  utilitarian  manner,  the 
vase  is  safely  ensconced  in  a  display 
case  in  the  Rare  Book  Room.  (After 
observing  Derby  Day,  one  is  inclined 
to  wonder  whether  some  undergrad- 
uates might  have  slipped  in  at  night 
and  used  it  for  its  original  purpose. 
The  atmosphere  on  Hanes  Field  was 
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Greek  calyx  krater  (ca.  450-440  B.C.)  presented  to  Duke  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Semans  during  seminar,  "Humanities  and  the  Arts — Our  Role  on  Campus." 


indeed  heady  with  shouts  and  screams 
and  cheers  and  squeals.  In  all  fairness 
though,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
was  due  to  the  excitement  of  the  com- 
petition among  teams  representing  the 
12  national  sororities  on  campus.  It 
was  sororityitis  and  not  imbibing,  for 
after  all  the  sororities  were  competing 
for  the  first  time  since  pledging  their 
fall  recruits.) 

The  vase,  approximately  18  inches 


high  and  of  about  the  same  diameter, 
is  considered  "monumental"  in  size. 
It  was  executed  by  an  unknown  Athen- 
ian potter  and  painted  by  Polygnotus, 
a  master  of  the  "free  style"  of  Greek 
painting  introduced  in  the  mid-fifth 
century  B.C.  The  figures  and  decora- 
tion appear  in  the  natural  color  of  the 
clay  while  the  remainder  is  in  black. 
On  the  obverse  of  the  facing  il- 
lustration Triptolemus  is  shown  pre- 


paring  to  set  forth  in  his  winged 
chariot  to  convey  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ture to  mankind.  Symbols  of  these 
arts  are  being  given  to  him  by  the 
godesses  Demeter,  Kore,  and  Hekate. 
Triptolemus,  of  course,  is  mytho- 
logically  considered  the  inventor  of 
the  plow  and  agriculture  and,  there- 
fore, the  father  of  civilization.  (Well, 
the  festivities  on  Hanes  Field  did  not 
seem  particularly  civilized,  but  there 
was  an  agricultural  connotation  to 
some  of  the  games — such  events  as 
the  Chicken  Chase  and  the  Ham  and 

Eggs- 

The  Chicken  Chase  was  a  par- 
ticularly frightening  event — to  the 
chicken  at  least — and  called  upon  the 
contestants  most  feminine  skills.  A 
rather  sick-looking  chicken  was  tossed 
into  the  air  in  this  event  while  a 
waiting  circle  of  girls  plotted  its  er- 
ratic flight.  The  object  of  the  game 
appeared  to  be  to  emerge  with  the 
chicken  in  order  to  accumulate  points 
for  one's  sorority. 

The  chicken,  straining  like  a  fright- 
ened bachelor,  made  a  valiant  effort 
to  fly  like  a  sparrow.  She  evidently 
expended  all  her  energy  in  this  effort, 
for  when  she  came  to  earth  she  did  not 
run.  Or  perhaps  she  just  felt  safe 
among  creatures  of  her  own  sex.  It 
was  false  security,  as  she  no  doubt 
realized  the  moment  the  first  coed 
descended  upon  her.  This  first  coed, 
of  course,  was  followed  by  every  other 
coed  competing  in  the  event. 

Fortunately,  two  chickens  were  on 
hand  for  the  contest.  After  retiring 
the  first,  the  contestants  practiced 
their  skills  again.  Somehow  both 
chickens  survived — no  doubt  wiser  in 
their  realization  that  female  can  be 
extremely  cruel  to  female  when  a 
man's  entertainment  is  involved. 

In  the  Ham  and  Eggs  event  no 
beasts  were  mutilated;  however,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  female  anatomy  did 
undergo  some  rather  rigorous  testing 
as  teams  of  coeds  attempted  to  smash 
eggs  attached  to  the  posteriors  of  other 
coeds.  The  struggle  resulted  in  a  tie 
between    the    KD's    and    Phi    Mu's.) 

The  goddess  Demeter  is  thought  of 
as  the  goddess  of  corn,  of  the  harvest 
and  fruitfulness.    She  was  worshiped 


in  connection  with  the  corn  cycle  and 
fertility  rites.  The  Thesmophoria,  a 
woman's  festival  held  in  autumn,  was 
one  of  her  chief  festivals.  (Although 
Derby  Day  occurred  in  autumn  it 
seems  to  have  had  little  connection 
with  Demeter.  The  costumes  worn 
by  the  coeds  were  corny  enough  but 
the  fertility  benefits  seem  negligible. 
Those  chickens  will  certainly  never 
be   fertile   again.) 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  vase  are 
three  youths,  one  holding  a  strigil  and 
another  a  lyre.  The  third  is  just 
standing  there  (very  much  like  the 
chicken  as  she  waited  for  the  coeds). 
This  scene,  according  to  Dr.  William 
H.  Willis,  professor  of  classical  stud- 
ies, was  probably  intended  to  sym- 
bolize the  equal  emphasis  placed  on 
the  "ideal  Greek  education — an  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  attainment  in 
addition  to  athletic  development." 
Which  brings  us  back  to  where  we 
began. 

Although  it  was  unintentional,  the 
timing  of  the  ceremonies  was  obvious- 
ly well  arranged.  The  first  was  pro- 
phetic of  the  second  even  as  it  com- 
plemented it.  On  their  way  home 
from  the  sporting  fields  the  coed 
competitors  were  able  to  stop  by  the 
Rare  Book  Room  to  gaze  at  the  vase 
— a  cultural  strop  that  completed  their 
transformation  into  finely-honed  in- 
struments of  intellect  and  body. 

Alumnae  who  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  type  of  development 
when  they  were  on  campus  might 
take  some  vicarious  pride  in  knowing 
that  Derby  Day  was  won  by  the  Pi 
Beta  Phi's  by  one  point  over  the  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma's.  Delta  Delta  Delta 
came  in  third.  In  fact,  the  only  real 
losers  were  the  chickens. 

New  Duke  Books 

Billings,  William  D.,  a.m.  '35, 
PH.D.  '36,  professor  of  botany:  Plants 
and  the  Ecosystem,  (Wadsworth  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Belmont,  Califor- 
nia). 

Jordan,  G.  Ray  '17,  d.d.  '35:  Life 
Giving  Words,  (Warner  Press,  $1.50). 

Yoho,  James  G.,  professor  of  forest 
economics,  and  Pomeroy,  Kenneth  B. : 
North    Carolina    Lands,     (Livingston 


Publishing  Company,  Narberth,  Penn- 
sylvania). 

Football 

Speaking  of  athletics,  the  Blue  Dev- 
ils are  in  second  place  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  football  standings  as 
this  issue  of  the  magazine  goes  to 
press.  Up  until  last  week  end  the  out- 
look was  rosy  as  the  team  rested  in 
first  place.  Evidently  the  team  wanted 
to  continue  resting  when  they  took  the 
field  against  Wake  Forest  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  The  Deacons,  who  have  be- 
come ferocious  this  year  after  a  long 
hungry  spell,  emerged  with  a  20-7 
win.  The  Blue  Devils'  season  record 
and  conference  standings  follow: 

Duke  9  South  Carolina  9 

Duke  30  Virginia  0 

Duke  24  Maryland  17 

Duke  35  N.  C.  State  3 

Duke  6  Army  0 

Duke  8  Georgia  Tech  21 

Duke  7  Wake  Forest  20 

Atlantic  Coast  Conference 

N.  C.  State  5-1 

Duke  3-1-1 

Carolina  3-2 

Wake  Forest  3-2 

Clemson  2-2 

Maryland  2-3 

South  Carolina  0-3 

Virginia  0-4 

Remaining  games  are  with  Navy, 
Carolina,  and  Tulane. 

Basketball 

The  regular  season  does  not  begin 
until  December  1  but  the  basketball 
team  has  been  practicing  for  some 
time  now.  The  only  casualties  have 
been  Steve  Vacendak,  who  missed 
two  weeks  of  practice  due  to  a  shoul- 
der injury,  and  Hack  Tison,  who  had 
two  teeth  pulled  and  spent  a  few  days 
recuperating. 

Coach  Vic  Bubas  says  that  "We 
have  a  pretty  good  quartet  of  guards" 
and  that  at  times  there  will  be  three 
of  them  in  the  game.  Vacendak  is 
being  prepared  "to  play  both  ways." 

At  present,  Duke  and  Carolina  are 
picked  to  battle  for  the  regular  season 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  champion- 
ship. 
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New  England  Life  agent  Gordon  E.  Weston,  University  of  Minnesota  '49,  discusses 
a  personal  life  insurance  proposal  with  St.  Paul  masonry  contractor,  Robert  Larson. 


Gordon  Weston  knows  the  secret  word 


After  ten  years  of  selling  veterinary  medicines,  Gordon 
Weston  had  reached  an  impasse.  His  sales  record  was 
excellent,  but  there  was  no  chance  for  advancement. 
Clearly,  it  was  time  to  look  for  another  career  or 
settle  for  what  he  had. 

Gordon  decided  on  life  insurance  after  considering 
several  other  fields.  "I  was  convinced,"  he  says,  "that 
this  business  offered  by  far  the  greatest  reward  if  I  was 
willing  to  work  hard  to  gain  it."  With  a  family  tradi- 
tion of  New  England  Life  service  behind  him  (his 
father,  Ray  Weston,  was  a  New  England  Life  agent  for 
over  30  years),  he  joined  this  company  in  1962. 

In  October,  Gordon  celebrates  his  second  anniver- 
sary with  New  England  Life.  How's  he  doing?  His  pro- 
duction for  this  period  is  well  over  the  million  dollar 
mark.  He  has  already  earned  membership  in  the  New 
England  Life  Leaders  Association.  And  he  can  look 


forward  to  greater  rewards  for  greater  achievements — 
with  no  ceiling  on  advancement. 

What  does  he  attribute  this  record  to?  As  he  puts  it, 
"There  is  only  one  secret  word — ivork;  there  is  only 
one  result — success." 

If  this  type  of  career  with  New  England  Life  in- 
terests you,  there's  an  easy  first  step  to  take.  Send  for 
our  free  Personality-Aptitude  Analyzer.  It's  a  simple 
exercise  you  can  take  on  your  own  in  about  ten  min- 
utes. Then  return  it  to  us  and  we'll  mail  you  the 
results.  (This  is  a  bona  fide  analysis  and  many  men 
find  they  cannot  qualify.)  It  could  be  well  worth  ten 
minutes  of  your  time. 

Write  to  New  England  Life,  Dept.  AL,  501  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02117. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY:  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS,  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 

THESE  SOUTHERN  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ARE  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE  REPRESENTATIVES:  DUKE:  Kenneth  V.  Rob- 
inson, '31,  Hartford  •  Irwin  R.  Hole,  '36,  Philadelphia  •  Normal  L.  Wherrett,  '38,  San  Francisco  •  E.  R.  McMillin, 
Jr.,  General  Agent,  '40,  Nashville  •  George  P.  Clark,  CLU,  '45,  High  Point,  N.  C.  ■  Charles  R.  Williams,  '48,  Man- 
chester •  Edwin  M.  Couleur,  '50,  Chicago  •  Harry  M.  Piper,  '56,  Tampa  ■  Edwin  R.  Lyon,  Jr.,  '59,  Charlotte  GEOR- 
GIA: Edwin  F.  McCarthy,  '13,  Atlanta  ■  Don  B.  Conley,  '24,  Seattle  •  Richard  F.  Stephens,  '27,  Atlanta  •  Gordon  M. 
Rainey,  Jr.,  '49,  Atlanta  ■  John  W.  Brock,  Jr.,  '52,  Chattanooga  •  Thomas  D.  Bailey,  '59,  Atlanta  •  George  R.  Sadler, 
'59,  Jacksonville  ■  Howard  W.  Fisch,  Jr.,  '60,  Atlanta  GEORGIA  TECH:  G.  Nolan  Beardon,  '29,  Los  Angeles  •  Carl  S. 
Ingle,  CLU,  '33,  Jacksonville  •  Joe  A.  Sowell,  '47,  Montgomery  VANDERBILT:  Clifford  Love,  Jr.,  '37,  Nashville  • 
Leroy  C.  Train,  '42,  Chattanooga  •  Alan  T.  Ross,  '44,  Nashville  •  Hugh  B.  Bright,  '47,  Nashville  •  William  B.  Rainey, 
'50,  Nashville  •  I.  Stanley  Magrill,  '57,  Nashville  VIRGINIA:  Edward  L.  Moore,  '37,  Dallas  •  Benjamin  W.  Davis, 
Jr.,   '49,    Richmond     Arthur   S.    Hummel,    '49,    New   York  ■  Thomas  D.  Oates,  '63,  Memphis. 


College  men  in  good  company 


Ask  any  alumnus  who's  a  Massachusetts  Mutual  policy- 
holder. (And  there  are  lots  of  them!)  He'll  tell  you  Mass 
Mutual  is  outstanding. 

It  is  a  company  with  113  years  of  experience,  a 
dynamic  record  of  growth  and  $3  billion  in  assets. 

Its  policies  are  unsurpassed  in  breadth  and  depth 
of  protection  per  dollar  paid. 

And  these  Mass  Mutual  policies  are  tailored  to  your 
individual  needs  by  agents  who  are  widely  recognized 
as  an  elite  corps  of  professionals.  (Example:  one  in 
every  five  Mass  Mutual  agents  is  a  Chartered  Life 


Underwriter— one  of  the  industry's  top  achievements. 
The  industry  average  is  one  in  21.) 

Some  of  your  fellow  alumni  who  are  Mass  Mutual 
representatives  are  listed  below. 

So,  when  you  deal  with  Mass  Mutual  you  are  in  very 
good  company  indeed. 


MASSACHUSETTS    MUTUAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  /organized  1851 


tt 


John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Greensboro 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa 

James  O.  Marshall,  Jr.,  '43,  Lewes,  Del. 


David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York        Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 
T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York        William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 
Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Mome  Office        James  B.  Gogdell,  56,  Montgomery 

William  B.  Alexander,  Jr.,  '59,  Baltimore 


SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC. 

DURHAM-CIIAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 


T 


Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 

Southeast  for  Over  Seventy-nine  Years 
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Getting  an  early  start  on  plans  for  the  '44-'46  Joint  Reunion 
next  June  4-6  were  (from  left)  Dr.  Henry  H.  Nicholson  '44 
class  president,  Garland  Wolfe  '46  class  vice-president  and 
general  reunion  chairman,  Martha  Nicholson  (Mrs.  Milton) 
Henry  '45  alumnae  council  representative,  Ann  Fountain  (Mrs. 


C.  A.)  Willets  '44  alumnae  council  representative,  Virginia 
Suiter  (Mrs.  W.  Edwin)  Gavin  '46  class  president,  and  H. 
Kenneth  Smith  '45  class  president  who  recently  met  on  campus 
to  formulate  plans  for  the  reunion  activities  and  the  publi- 
cation   of    a    reunion    booklet    of    biographical    information. 


Detroit,   Michigan 

Dr.  Theodore  Ropp,  Professor  of 
History  at  Duke,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  December  4,  1964 
meeting  of  the  Detroit  Alumni  As- 
sociation. Dr.  Ropp  will  discuss  the 
present  world  situation  and  the 
chances  of  war.  He  will  also  bring 
alumni  up-to-date  on  recent  develop- 
ments on  the  Duke  campus. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Nolte, 
Jr.  '47  at  580  Yarboro,  Bloomfield 
Hills.  There  will  be  cocktails  preced- 
ing Dr.  Ropp's  talk  and  a  short  busi- 
ness meeting  will  be  held  after  the 
talk. 

All  alumni  in  the  area  are  en- 
couraged to  attend.  For  reservations 
phone:  Mrs.  W.  James  Mast  '59, 
President  of  the  Detroit  Association, 
at  882-2909. 


New   Orleans,    Louisiana 

The  New  Orleans  Duke  Alumni 
Association  will  sponsor  an  Open 
House  at  the  Sheraton-Charles  Hotel 
following  the  Duke-Tulane  game  on 
November  28.  A.  H.  "Pinkie"  Joyner 
'42,    is    in    charge    of    arrangements. 

Nash-Edgecombe 

Dr.  Frank  T.  de  Vyver,  Vice  Provost 
of  the  University  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  November  17th  meet- 
ing of  the  Nash-Edgecombe  Alumni 
Association.  He  will  discuss  recent 
developments  at  Duke. 

Scheduled  for  6:30  P.M.,  the 
dinner  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Carleton  House  in  Rocky  Mount. 

Tickets  are  $2.00  per  person  and 
reservations  may  be  made  with  Roy 


M.  Phipps  '35,  President  of  the  Nash- 
Edgecombe  Duke  Alumni,  at  Box  272, 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Harold  Lewis,  Vice  Provost, 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Duke,  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  September  25th 
meeting  of  the  Duke  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Held  in  the  Metropolitan  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  the  dinner  meeting 
drew  more  than  80  Duke  alumni  as 
well  as  several  prospective  students. 

Duke  Club  President  William  Wer- 
ber  '53  presided  over  the  meeting 
and  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  intro- 
duced the  guest  speaker.  In  his  talk, 
Dean  Lewis  presented  a  picture  of  the 
University's  recent  progress  and  future 
needs. 
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Columbia,  South  Carolina 

The  Columbia  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation sponsored  a  Barbecue  Dinner 
prior  to  the  Duke-South  Carolina 
football  game  in  September. 

Some  150  alumni  and  friends  from 
several  states  attended.  Both  Mr.  E. 
M.  "Eddie"  Cameron,  Director  of 
Athletics;  and  Mr.  Roger  L.  Marshall, 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs;  spoke 
briefly. 

Mr.  Harold  C.  Seigler  LLB  '34, 
President  of  the  Association,  pre- 
sided over  a  short  business  meeting 
at  which  the  following  alumni  were 
elected  to  head  the  association  for  the 
coming  year:  president,  William  E. 
"Dick"  Wells,  Jr.  '49;  vice  president, 
Addison  Penfield,  Jr.  '62;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Leonard  H.  Black  '57;  and 
alumnae  council  representative,  Carol 
Cook  Saunders  (Mrs.  Donald  E.,  Jr.) 
'57,  BSMT  '57. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  President 
of  Duke  University,  and  Mrs.  Knight 
were  special  guests  at  a  Reception 
Dinner  and  Meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  California  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation on  September  29.  Joseph 
F.  "Sonny"  Burke  '37  and  Les  Brown 
'36  served  as  Co-Chairmen  for  the 
occasion.  Approximately  85  alumni 
and  friends  attended  the  meeting,  held 
at  the  Bel  Air  Country  Club. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Association 
is  planned  soon  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  and  setting  up  a 
schedule  of  future  activities. 

San  Francisco,  California 

The  Northern  California  Duke 
Alumni  Association  was  host  to  Dr. 
Knight,  President  of  Duke  University, 
and  Mrs.  Knight  during  a  recent  trip 
to  San  Francisco.  The  Association 
sponsored  a  reception  and  dinner  at 
the  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel.  Dr. 
Knight  spoke  following  dinner. 

J.  Robert  "Rod"  Hottel  '43  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  Anne  Hal- 
sted  '64  was  telephone  committee 
chairman  and  Peter  D.  Severson  '57 
was  publicity  committee  chairman  for 
the  meeting.  Approximately  50  alumni 
and  friends  attended.  A  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  is  planned. 
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Charlotte,   North   Carolina 

Dean  Margaret  Ball  of  the  Woman's 
College  was  guest  speaker  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  attended  by  more  than 
150  alumnae,  parents  of  students,  and 
friends  from  the  Charlotte  area  on 
October  23.  Shirley  Field  Berry  (Mrs. 
Harry  A.,  Jr.)  '49  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

Also  attending  the  meeting  from 
the  University  was  Anne  Garrard  '24, 
Assistant  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs. 
Three  officers  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation were  present:  Alumnae 
Council  Chairman,  Mary  Kestler 
Clyde  (Mrs.  Paul  H.)  '27  of  Durham; 
1st  vice  president  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation Priscilla  Gregory  McBryde 
(Mrs.  Angus)  '29  of  Durham;  and 
2nd  vice  president  Lucie  O'Brien 
Milner  (Mrs.  John)  '42  of  Raleigh. 

West  Point,  New  York 

The  Duke  University  Metropolitan 
Alumni  Association  sponsored  an 
Open  House  following  the  Duke-Army 
game.  More  than  1,500  alumni  and 
friends  attended.  Attending  from  the 
University  were:  Mr.  E.  M.  "Eddie" 
Cameron,  Director  of  Athletics;  Mr. 
Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs;  and  Dr.  James  T.  Cleland, 
Dean  of  the  Chapel,  who  was  preach- 
ing at  West  Point  on  the  following 
day. 

Original  plans  were  to  have  the 
Open  House  at  Hotel  Thayer.  The 
size  of  the  crowd  however  caused  a 
change  in  location  to  Smith  Rink.  The 
number  of  people  attending  was 
larger  than  any  alumni  meeting  in 
recent  years. 


NOTES 
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next  reunion:   1967 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

next  reunion:     commencement    1965 
Junius  H.  Rose  '13,  President 
Box  405 

Greenville,  N.  C. 
J.  Allen  Lee  '12  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lee's,  Inc.,  a  retail  shoe  busi- 
ness in  Monroe,  N.  C. 


Mrs.  Herminia  Haynes  Aiken  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  is  one  of  two  women 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  elected  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Pittsburgh. 


'26 


next  reunion:   1966 


William  M.  Latta  is  minister  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  (Episcopal)  in  Dur- 
ham. 


'27 


next  reunion:   1966 


Lois  Hackney  Hurt  (Mrs.  Willson) 
received  the  Master's  degree  in  Librar- 
ianship  at  the  University  of  Denver  in 
June  and  has  returned  to  Lexington, 
N.  C,  to  work  in  the  city  school  system. 


'28 


next  reunion:   1966 


Celene  Phipps  is  librarian  in  the 
Galax,  Va.,  city  schools. 

Noreen  M.  Quern  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  is  an  interviewer  in  the  local 
office  of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 


'29 


next  reunion:   1965 


"Thomas  Wolfe's  Purdue  Speech: 
Writing  and  Living,"  published  by  Pur- 
due University  Studies  in  September,  was 
edited  by  William  Braswell  (a.m.  '31), 
a  member  of  the  English  Department  at 
Purdue,  and  one  of  his  colleagues. 


'30 


next  reunion:   1965 


Joseph  P.  Kramer  of  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  College  of  Albemarle. 

Atjm.  Magruder  H.  Tuttle,  com- 
mander of  Fleet  Air  Quonset,  Quonset 
Point,  R.  I.,  was  featured  as  an  "Un- 
usual Methodist"  in  the  October  issue  of 
Together  magazine. 


'31 


next  reunion:   1965 


James  S.  Heizer,  President 
1320  Arnette  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Erma  Williams  Glover  (Mrs.  Mur- 
rell  K.)  is  teaching  English  at  the  East 
Carolina    College    Resident    Center    at 
Camp  Lejeune  during  the  1964-65  school 
term. 
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next  reunion:    1965 


Dr.  W.  Brewster  Snow,  President 
600  Belvidere  Avenue 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

On  Nov.  1  George  T.  Harrell,  Jr. 
(m.d.  '36)  became  dean  of  the  Milton  S. 
Hershey  Medical  School  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Dean  of  the 
college  of  medicine  of  the  University 
of  Florida  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity teaching  hospital  and  clinics  since 
1954,  he  supervised  the  development  of 
that  college.  He  will  bring  from  "blue- 
print to  reality"  the  school  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs.  Harrell  is  the  former  Janet 
Griffin  '34. 


'33 


next  reunion:  1969 


Robert  P.  Chalker  (a.m.  '36)  is 
deputy  chief  of  mission  at  the  American 
Embassy,  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children. 


'34 


next  reunion:   1969 


Sidney  G.  Boone  (b.d.  '45),  his  wife 
and  three  sons  moved  from  William- 
ston,  N.  C.,  to  Durham  in  July.  He  is 
pastor  of  Asbury  Methodist  Church. 

Carolyn  Watkins  Shelby  (Mrs. 
E.  E.),  the  wife  of  a  retired  Navy  cap- 
tain, is  a  real  estate  broker  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  She  has  three  married  daugh- 
ters. 

Dorothy  Wyvell  (m.d.  '38),  a  pedia- 
trician of  Midland,  Texas,  is  chairman 
of  the  Texas  chapter  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  and  vice  chair- 
man of  The  Conservative  Party  of  Texas. 

36        next  reunion:    1966 

J.  Marion  Burke  of  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C, 
is  in  the  insurance  and  real  estate  busi- 
ness. 

In  June  Lucille  Butler  Taylor  re- 
ceived the  ed.d.  degree  from  Syracuse 
University.  She  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  elementary  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Mississippi,  Hatties- 
burg.  She  has  one  daughter,  also  a 
teacher. 


'37 


next  reunion:    1968 


Helen  Phillips  Aycock  (Mrs.  W. 
Dugan)  of  Lexington,  N.  C,  is  a  teacher 
of  English  in  the  senior  high  school. 
She  and  her  husband,  who  is  manager 
and  professional  at  the  Lexington  Golf 
and  Country  Club,  have  two  sons. 


38        next  reunion:   1968 

Dr.  Rowena  Sidbury  Hall,  pedia- 
trician of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  was  voted 
New  Hanover  County  Woman  of  the 
Year  for  1964.  She  has  one  daughter 
who  entered  Randolph  Macon  Woman's 
College   in  September. 


'43 


next  reunion:   1968 


'39 


NEXT   REUNION:     1968 


Stephen  Kidd  is  assistant  director  of 
the  Office  of  Research  Administration, 
Princeton  University.  He  is  also  edito- 
rial cartoonist  for  the  Princeton  "Packet," 
and  special  correspondent  for  "National 
Observer"  and  "Flying"  magazine.  He 
and  Mrs.  Kidd  have  four  daughters  and 
a  son. 

40        silver  anniversary:    1965 

Nevin  Stetler,  President 
Wyndham   Hills 
York,  Pa. 

John  E.  Burgess,  m.ed.  is  counselor 
at  Druid  Hills  High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

John  D.  MacLaughlan,  Jr.,  c.e., 
president  of  the  Personnel  Administra- 
tion Association  of  Central  Florida,  was 
appointed  in  August  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated position  of  Manager-Industrial  Re- 
lations for  the  Tampa  brewery  of  An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. 


'41 


next  reunion:    1966 


J.  H.  Eddy,  Jr.,  m.e.  is  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  service  department  for  Foster 
Wheeler  Corporation,  engineers,  manu- 
facturers, constructors,  of  Livingston, 
N.  J. 

John  M.  French  of  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
is  development  manager  for  Ameliotex. 
Inc. 

Bayne  A.  Sparks,  former  New  York 
publisher  of  American  Builder,  a  build- 
ing trade  magazine,  has  been  named  vice 
president,  sales  and  marketing,  for  The 
Irvin  J.  Kahn  Organization,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  one  of  the  West's  largest  develop- 
ers of  office  buildings,  apartments,  shop- 
ping centers,  golf  courses  and  all-adult 
communities.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  in  La  Jolla. 

H.  G.  Stanley  is  with  the  Union 
Carbide  Nuclear  Division,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  as  a  numerical  programmer  in 
the  central  data  processing  facility. 
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next  reunion:    1967 


William  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  is  president 
of  Lumberton  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Texaco 
jobber,  in  Lumberton,  N.  C. 


William  W.  Milnes  is  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Brandt,  Riester,  Brandt 
and  Malone,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  has  a 
son,  Bill,  who  entered  Duke  this  fall. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Randolph  R.  Few  and  Mrs.  Few,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Aug.  31.  Named  Louise 
Starling. 


'44 


next  reunion:   1965 


Dr.  Henry  H.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  President 
635  Manning  Drive 
Charlotte  9,  N.  C. 

A  letter  from  Joyce  Thresher  Gard- 
ner says  that  she  is  currently  chairman 
of  the  Library  Advisory  Board  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  and  is 
president  of  the  Beaux  Arts  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Museum  of  the  Arts.  Her 
husband,  R.  Menese  Gardner  '42,  ll.b. 
'48,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  McCune, 
Hiaasen,  Crum  and  Ferris,  is  president 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Arts,  chairman  of 
Broward  County  Courts  Committee,  and 
trustee  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Historical 
Society.    They  have  three  children. 

Major  Virginia  A.  Horton  r.n., 
b.s.n. ,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
U.  S.  Army  Hospital,  Okinawa,  and  as- 
signed to  the  Fort  Ord  Army  Hospital, 
Calif.,  as  educational  coordinator. 

Davtd  S.  Willis,  Jr.,  is  Associate 
Minister  at  Trinity  Methodist  Church, 
Alexandria,  Va. 


'45 


next  reunion:   1965 


H.  Kenneth  Smith,  President 
1045  Englewood  Drive 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robert  B.  Ambrose  has  retired  from 
the  Navy  and  is  an  instructor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  Methodist  College,  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C. 

Samuel  F.  Gantt  (ll.b.  '49),  Dur- 
ham attorney,  is  also  assistant  city  at- 
torney. 

Ralph  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  Durham  is 
president  of  the  Durham-Orange  Phar- 
maceutical   Association. 


'46 


next  reunion:    1965 


Virginia   Suiter   Gavin    (Mrs.    W.    E.) 
President 
626  Redding  Road 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 
Alvin  R.  Murphy,  Jr.,  m.e.  is  with 
the  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  office  of  Wal- 
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lace  &  Tiernan.  Inc.,  which  specializes 
in  the  measurement  and  control  of  solids, 
liquids  and  gases. 

Kenneth  M.  Turner  of  Durham  is 
assistant  superintendent  of  Liggett  & 
Myers  Tobacco  Company.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  daughters. 


'47 


next  reunion:    1968 


Norwood  L.  Jones  b.d.  has  been 
named  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  Board  of  Pensions. 

Alice  Fensterwald  Strouse  (Mrs. 
William  M.)  of  West  Redding,  Conn., 
is  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Joel  Bar- 
low Regional  High  School. 

MARRIED 

Betty  Ridout  Fawkes  to  John  A. 
McCarthy.   Residence:  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Barbara 
Sachs  Schwartz  (Mrs.  Joe  M.)  and 
Mr.  Schwartz,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on 
April  11.    Named  Louis  Hal. 


'48 


next  reunion:    1968 


Elaine  Sullivan  Larkin,  wife  of 
Sydney  Larkin  '47,  writes  that  she  is 
kept  busy  with  the  usual  activities  of 
five  children.  She  has  been  appointed 
by  the  City  Council  of  Arcadia,  Calif., 
where  she  lives,  to  a  four-year  term  on 
the   Parks   and   Recreation   Commission. 

Dorothy  C.  Luther  r.n.  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Nursing  and  head,  Founda- 
tions Department,  College  of  Nursing, 
University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville. 

Carolyn  J.  Schutz,  office  services 
supervisor  for  Fisher-Price  Toys,  Inc., 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  1965  New  York  State 
division  meeting  of  The  National  Secre- 
taries Association  (International)  to  be 
held  in  Buffalo,  May  1965. 


'49 


next  reunion:   1968 


George  B.  Grose,  minister  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y., 
has  had  a  busy  year.  He  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Evangelism  Committee 
for  the  Synod  of  New  York,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
represented  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  fra- 
ternal delegate  to  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Waldensian  Church  in  Italy,  and  was 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
Commission  on  Evangelism. 
born 

A    son   to    Prudence   Wise    Kudner 
(Mrs.  Arthur  H.,  Jr.)    and  Mr.   Kud- 


ner, Grasonville,  Md.,  on  Sept.  18,  1963. 
Named  Arthur  Henry,   III. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Katharine  Slaven  Levis  (Mrs.  Curt 
A.)  and  Mr.  Levis,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
Sept.  8,   1963.    Named  Linda  Katharine. 
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next  reunion:   1966 


Sally  F.  Malkasian  is  manager  of 
the  customer  service  department  of  Hol- 
lister,  Inc.,  a  hospital  supply  company 
in  Chicago,  111. 

born 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Jean 
Murray  Harsha  (Mrs.  Hugh  L.)  and 
Mr.  Harsha,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  on  May 
28,  1963.    Named  Julia. 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Ethel  Romines  Lee  (Mrs.  Silas  P.) 
r.n.,  b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Lee,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  on  Jan.  16,  1963.  Named  Brenda 
Ann. 

Fourth  daughter  to  Golde  Steiner 
Lubman  (Mrs.  M.  V.)  and  Mr.  Lub- 
man,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  April  13.  Named 
Constance  Lee. 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Lois  Hobbs  MacNaughton  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert T.)  and  Mr.  MacNaughton,  Warren. 
Ohio,  on  July  17.   Named  Jeanne  Hobbs. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Joanne  Pressing  Motsch  (Mrs.  John 
V.)  and  Mr.  Motsch,  Bay  Village,  Ohio, 
on  March  15.   Named  Julie  Anne. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


BORN 

Fourth  child,  a  daughter,  to  John  M. 
Ocker,  Jr.  (m.d.  '55)  and  Mary  Anne 
Young  Ocker  '57,  Boise,  Idaho,  on 
July  8.    Named  Kirsten  Anne. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Marion 
Buttry  Sawyer  and  Floyd  D.  Sawyer 
'59,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  8.  Named 
Timothy  Douglas. 

First  child  and  son  to  Patricia  Mc- 
Alister  Whetstone  (Mrs.  Richard  D.) 
and  Mr.  Whetstone,  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
on  Dec.    12.    Named  Robert  McAlister. 


'52 


next  reunion:   1966 


V.  C.  (Bob)  Jordan,  Jr.,  is  a  broker- 
age supervisor  at  the  Tampa,  Fla..  agency 
of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance   Company. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 
born 

A  daughter  to  Margaret  Bollman 
Kachel  (Mrs.  Marlin  G.)  and  Mr. 
Kachel,  Adamstown,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  25, 
1963.   Named  Catherine  Gene. 

Second    child    and    first    daughter    to 


William  R.  Lucas  and  Nancy  Vail 
Lucas  '53,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  July  1. 
Named  Jennifer  Vail. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Tola 
Taylor  McClurkin  (Mrs.  Douglas  C.) 
and  Mr.  McClurkin,  Oxford,  Miss.,  on 
Feb.   16.    Named  Douglas  Kenney. 


'53 


next  reunion:  1969 


Kathertne  E.  Telley  b.s.n.ed.  is  in- 
structor for  student  nurses  in  mental 
health  and  psychiatric  nursing  at  Char- 
lotte Memorial  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
born 

Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Joan  Bolmeier  Boling  and  F.  Jackson 
Boltng,  Jr.,  m.e.  '54,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 
on  May  16.    Named  Sarah  Rebecca. 

A  daughter  to  Judith  Hull  Clark- 
son  (Mrs.  L.  Massey)  and  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Oct.  5,  1963.  Named 
Susan  Eileen. 

Fifth   child   and   second   son   to   Ann 

GUNDERSON     CONROY     (MRS.     DAVID     J.) 

and  Mr.  Conroy,  Metairie,  La.,  on  July 
16,  1963.    Named  Peter. 

Third  son  to  Patricia  Parham  Cough- 
lin  (Mrs.  Gordon  G.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  May 
27.   Named  Crosby  Jonathan. 

First  child  and  son  to  Margaret 
Cartwright  Crawford  (Mrs.  Albert 
R.)  and  Mr.  Crawford,  Pleasant  Ridge, 
Mich.,  on  March  14.  Named  Michael 
James. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Susan 
Stiles  Emmett  (Mrs.  Robert)  and  Mr. 
Emmett,  Livonia,  Mich.,  on  March  14. 
Named  Kathleen  Ann. 

Fifth  child  and  fourth  son  to  Ann 
Schuster  Klotz  (Mrs.  Donald  L.) 
and  Mr.  Klotz,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
on  Aug.  7,   1963. 

A  daughter  to  Bernice  Levenson 
Lerner  (Mrs.  Morton  S.)  and  Mr. 
Lerner,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  7, 
1963.    Named  Dena. 

A  son  to  Claire  Broaddus  Matthews 
(Mrs.  William  L.)  and  Mr.  Matthews, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  Dec.  9.  Named 
John  Hancock. 

Third  daughter  to  Marjorie  Merritt 
Mengedoht  (Mrs.  Daniel  E.)  and  Dr. 
Mengedoht,  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  March 
18.    Named  Marjorie  Anne. 

Second  son  to  Sally  Stockdale  Stirs- 
man  (Mrs.  Richard  H.)  and  Mr.  Stirs- 
man,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  March  28. 
Named  David  Reed. 

Third  son  to  Diane  Evans  Tannehill 
and  Antone  W.  Tannehill,  Jr.,  m.d. 
'54,  Metairie,  La.,  on  July  20.  Named 
Jeffrey  Wyman. 
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R.  Haywood  Hosea  '34,  a  thirty-year 
man  with  Liggett  &  Myers  was  recently 
elected  comptroller  of  the  company. 


'54 


next  reunion:    1969 


Shem  K.  Blackley,  Jr.,  c.e.,  a  regis- 
tered professional  engineer  in  North 
Carolina,  is  civil  engineering  designer  for 
Duke  Power  Company,  Charlotte.  His 
family  includes  three  young  sons. 

Charles  R.  Borchardt  is  an  oral 
surgeon  in  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Kenneth  B.  Compton  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  has  been  elected  assistant 
vice  president  of  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Company. 

John  E.  (Jack)  Featherston,  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  make  their  home  in  Dur- 
ham. He  is  a  sales  representative  for 
Mead  Johnson  Laboratories. 

Hunter  B.  Hadley,  Jr..  manager  of 
Shenandoah  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Raleigh,  is  married  and  has  three  sons. 

Frederic  James,  Jr.,  is  a  stock  broker, 
associated  with  Woodcock,  Moyer,  Fricke 
&  French  of  Philadelphia.  His  wife  is  a 
graduate  of  Temple  University  School 
of  Nursing. 

Drayton  R.  Justus,  Jr.,  is  personnel 
director  of  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  N.  J.  He  has  two 
girls  and  two  boys,  the  youngest  being 
twins,  a  girl  and  a  boy. 

Rebecca  Johnson  Kistler  and  John 
D.  Kistler  of  Merion,  Pa.,  have  two 
boys  and  a  girl.  He  is  teacher  and 
coach  at  The  Episcopal  Academy,  a 
boy's  preparatory  school. 

BORN 

Second  daughter  to  Dean  T.  Mason 
(m.d.  '58)  and  Maureen  O'Brien  Mason 
'56,  Bethesda,  Md.,  in  January.  Named 
Alison. 


John  T.  Logue,  b.s.m.,  m.d.  '48,  was 
recently  named  medical  director  for 
MFA  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Fourth  child,  a  daughter,  to  Sallie 
Demorest  Mook  (Mrs.  Philip  H.)  and 
Mr.  Mook,  Glendora,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  10, 
1963.  Named  Melanie  Ann. 

Third  daughter  to  Janice  Cresap 
Pryor  (Mrs.  T.  Hunter)  and  Mr.  Pryor. 
Miami,  Fla.,  on  April  23.  Named  Sarah 
Cresap. 

Second  son  to  Lawrence  G.  Thorne 
(m.d.  '58)  and  Mary  Sue  Shipe  Thorne 
'56,  Charleston.  S.  C,  on  July  14.  Named 
Stephen  Scott. 

Third  child  and  first  son  to  Ann 
Huffines  Whitehurst  (Mrs.  J.  C,  Jr.) 
and  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
on  Jan.  25. 


'55 


TENTH  reunion:   1965 


Dr.  Thorne  S.  Winter  III,  President 
184  Cochise  Drive,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Clyde  H.  Dornbusch  a.m.  (ph.d.  '57), 
associate  professor  of  English  at  Ohio 
Northern  University,  Ada,  Ohio,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English.  Speech  and  Theatre. 

Arthur  Kaufman  has  opened  an  of- 
fice for  the  general  practice  of  medicine 
in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Tyson  Jennette,  who  received  the 
m.d.  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  completed  orthopedic  train- 
ing at  Grady  Hospital,  Atlanta,  and  is 
associated  with  the  Carolina  General 
Clinic  in  Wilson,  N.  C.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Peggy  Paul  '57,  and  they  have 
two  daughters. 

W.  Shelby  Reaves  c.e.  and  Sylvia 
Pierce  Reaves  b.s.n.  '56  live  in  West- 
bury,  N.  Y.,  with  their  three  sons.    He  is 


Marvin  T.  Glenn  '50  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  district  manager  for  Anaconda 
Wire  and  Cable  Company  in  Philadelphia. 

assistant  superintendent  with  Turner 
Construction  Co.,  and  she  works  part- 
time  in  the  obstetrical  department  of 
Meadowbrook  Hospital. 
born 
A  daughter  to  Joanne  Gaston 
Schenck  and  Michael  Schenck,  Shelby, 
N.  C,  on  Aug.  10.  Named  Ann  Mar- 
garet. 


'56 


next  reunion:   1966 


Capt.  Reginald  A.  Murray,  assigned 
to  Plattsburgh  AFB,  N.  Y.,  as  a  B-47 
co-pilot  with  a  unit  of  SAC,  placed  fifth 
in  the  Open  Division  of  the  1964  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  Championship  Golf 
Tournament  at  Vandenberg  AFB,  Calif. 
born 

First  child  and  son  to  Betty  Sneed 
Crisp  (Mrs.  Verne)  and  Mr.  Crisp, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  16,  1963.  Named 
Charles  Scott. 

Second  son  to  Judith  Hudson  Lef- 
kowitz  (Mrs.  Lewis  B.,  Jr.)  b.s.n.  and 
Dr.  Lefkowitz,  Hinsdale,  III.,  on  June  4. 
Named  Gerald  Lewis. 

Second  son  to  Ingrid  Zarins  Muiz- 
nieks  (Mrs.  Ansis )  and  Dr.  Muiznieks, 
Claremont,  Calif.,  in  January.  Named 
Nils  Raymond. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Marlene  Rideout  Sparrow  (Mrs.  Ray, 
Sr.)  r.n.  and  Mr.  Sparrow,  Cary,  N.  C, 
in  September,  1963.  Named  Melanie 
Rhea. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Elizabeth  Hurt  Whitaker  b.s.n.  and 
Harry  A.  Whitaker,  Jr.,  m.d.,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  Sept.  29,  1963.  Named  Julia 
Blair. 
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J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 

Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North  Carolina   National   Bank  Bldg. 
Tel.  682-91 8B 


oalenn  Academy 

Sound  college-preparatory  curriculum,  ad- 
vanced placement  program  in  mathematics. 
Grades  9-12.  Individual  guidance.  Sense 
of  personal  responsibility  achieved  through 
effective  Student  Government.  Language 
lahoratory.  Excellent  music,  art,  varied 
sports.  192nd  session.  Early  application 
recommended.    Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Litwinchuk,  M.A.,  Principal 

Salem  Academy,  Box  D 

Winston-Salem  2,  North  Carolina 


'57 


NEXT  reunion:    1967 


Virginia  Brewer,  who  works  for  the 
Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  recently  became  the  editor 
of  the  bank  newspaper. 

John  A.  Ridley  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  product  marketing  manager, 
the  customer  products  division,  Scott 
Paper  Company,  Philadelphia.  He  makes 
his  home  in  Wilmington,   Del. 

On  September  1  Walter  V.  Weyh- 
mann  became  an  assistant  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  had  previously  been  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

BORN 

Third  son  to  Patricia  Page  Adcock 
(Mrs.  Charles  G.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Ad- 
cock, Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  May  5. 
Named  Brian  Patrick. 

Third  daughter  to  Jean  Edgar  Gold- 
smith (Mrs.  C.  Oliver)  and  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, Ellicott  City,  Md.,  on  April  23. 
Named  Robin  Hardey. 

Second  son  to  Katharine  Zeigler 
Jones  (Mrs.  Richard  B.)  and  Captain 
Jones,  Germany,  on  July  26. 


Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Mary  Gregory  Ratchford  (Mrs.  G. 
Rufus)  b.s.n.  and  Dr.  Ratchford,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C,  on  June  15.  Named 
Elizabeth  Marie. 

A  daughter  to  Vernon  Tyson  b.d.  and 
Mrs.  Tyson,  Sanford,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  12. 
Named  Julie  Hart. 

Fourth  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Polly  Price  Yarnall  (Mrs.  Robert 
G.)  and  Mr.  Yarnall,  Kimberton,  Pa., 
on  Sept.  5.   Named  Portia  Warren. 


'58 


next  reunion:   1968 


Edwin  S.  Gauld,  of  Port  Washington, 
N.  Y.,  is  in  the  19th  Management  Train- 
ing Unit  of  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  as  an  actuarial 
trainee.  His  wife  is  the  former  Kathie 
Wood  '61,  and  they  have  a  young  daugh- 
ter. 

Capt.  Richard  H.  Huster,  an  ortho- 
pedic surgeon,  is  in  the  Army,  presently 
stationed  in  Germany. 

married 

Lucas  R.  Lineberry  e.e.  to  Barbara 
June  Davies  on  Aug.  28.  Residence: 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Adelia  Park  Linnemann  to  Jon 
Mason  Sams  on  Aug.  22.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

George  K.  Whyte,  Jr.,  to  Ann  B. 
Challoner  on  Aug.  29.  Residence:  Madi- 
son, Wise. 


'59 


NEXT   REUNION:    1969 


Capt.  Robert  V.  R.  Bassett,  Jr., 
USN,  a.m.  is  commanding  officer  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
Unit  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque.  His  daughter,  Sandra,  en- 
tered the  Woman's  College  in  September. 

Stanley  E.  Boris  is  social  work  su- 
pervisor for  the  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  Lynn,  Mass.  In  1963  he  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree  in  social  work 
from  Boston  College. 

Yank  D.  Coble,  Jr.  (m.d.  '62)  is 
doing  medical  research  in  Cairo  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Health.  His  wife, 
Ohlyne  Blackard  Coble  '60,  and  young 
daughter  are  with  him. 

Douglas  S.  Flynn,  Shirley  Fabian 
Flynn  b.s.n.  '60,  and  their  two  small 
children  live  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  He  is 
media  supervisor  with  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather,  advertising  agency  in  New 
York  City. 

Samuel  A.  Syme,  Jr.,  a.m.  (d.ed. 
'61)  is  Director  of  Teacher  Education 
at  the  North  Carolina  Advancement 
School,  Winston-Salem.    The  first  major 


effort  of  the  newly  created  Learning 
Institute  of  North  Carolina,  the  Ad- 
vancement School  is  to  be  a  residential 
facility  designed  to  help  students  of  good 
potential  but  poor  achievement.  Dr. 
Syme  will  coordinate  the  selection  and 
training  of  the  50  teachers  who  will  ac- 
company the  350  students  to  the  School 
at  three  month  intervals. 
married 
Harriet  L.  Keyes  to  Dr.  William 
Wallace  Ellis  on  Aug.  22.  Residence: 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

BORN 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Mary  English  Johnson  and  Walter  A. 
Johnson  e.e.  '60,  Bethesda,  Md.,  on 
March  3.    Named  Marjorie  Ellen. 

A  daughter  to  Jane  Kearns  Marlowe 
(Mrs.  James)  and  Dr.  Marlowe,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Aug.  11.  Named  Louise 
Copeland. 


'60 


next  reunion:   1970 


Barbara  Ivey  Hafer  (Mrs.  F.  Eu- 
gene) and  Mr.  Hafer  are  living  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  They  have  two  young 
daughters. 

M.  Ronald  Lipman,  an  associate  with 
The  Robert  V.  McCurdy  Company,  real 
estate  consultants  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  re- 
ceived the  m.b.a.  degree  with  a  major  in 
real  estate  from  American  University  in 
June. 

C.  Geoffrey  Simon  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  Director  of  University  Choirs 
for  American  University;  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Church  Musicians,  Washing- 
ton Cathedral;  and  organist  and  choir- 
master, Christ  Lutheran  Church.  In 
June  of  this  year  he  completed  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  at  Kent  State  University. 
married 

Bennett  Poor  to  Carmen  Caminos 
on  Aug.    15.    Residence:    Boston,   Mass. 

BORN 

Second  daughter  to  Shannon  Har- 
rison Armstrong  (Mrs.  Robert  L.) 
and  Mr.  Armstrong,  Austin,  Texas,  on 
July  24.    Named  Shannon. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Susan 
Werner  Virgin  and  Charles  E.  Virgin 
(m.d.  '64),  Durham,  N.  C,  on  May  14. 
Named  Mary  Elizabeth. 


'61 


next  reunion:    1967 


In  September  Barbara  Mann  began 
working  as  director  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation at  Salem  Lutheran  Church,  Cat- 
onsville,  Md.  She  has  completed  the 
m.ed.  degree  in  Religious  Education  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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William  W.  Bates,  Jr.,  ph.d.  '51,  co- 
inventor  of  the  Keith  filter  is  now  di- 
rector of  research  for  Liggett  &  Myers. 


William  H.  Rogers  '52  was  recently 
transferred  to  Mexico  City  to  supervise 
the    manufacture    of    L&M    in    Mexico. 


Kenneth  B.  Orr  '54  has  become  director 
of  seminary  relations  for  Union  Tlieo- 
logical  Seminary  in  Richmond,   Virginia. 


MARRIED 

John  Edwin  Cashwell  to  Ann  Marie 
McLoughlin  on  Aug.  15.  Residence: 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

David  George  Hale  a.m.  to  Margaret 
Edna  Lenkerking  on  Aug.  29.  Residence: 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Lindsey  Wood  Ingram,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '64) 
to  Mary  Alice  Acton  '64  on  July  11. 
Residence:   Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Helen  Cain  Kelly  (m.a.t.  '62)  to 
John  A.  Cleveland  (m.f.  '64)  on  Aug. 
29.    Residence:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lauren  Martin  Miralia  to  Carolyn 
J.  Stephens  on  Aug.  29.  Residence: 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Anne  Murray  Parson  to  Peder  H. 
Knudson  on  Sept.  12.  Residence:  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Katherine  Yonkers  to  Anthony  J. 
Bowen  on  June  13.  Residence:  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

BORN 

Second  daughter  to  Mary  Clyde 
Wade  Bugg  (Mrs.  Everett  I.,  Ill)  and 
Mr.  Bugg,  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.,  on  Aug.  15. 
Named  Mary  Margaret. 

Second  son  to  Sandra  derose  Davis 
(Mrs.  William  J.)  and  Mr.  Davis, 
Branford,  Conn.,  on  Aug.  19.  Named 
Graham  Monroe. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Rebecca 
Rhodes  Hicks  (Mrs.  William  N.)  and 
Mr.  Hicks,  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  on  Jan. 
20.    Named  Julia  Caroline. 

Second  son  to  Judy  Baker  Kohler 
b.s.n.  and  Peter  O.  Kohler  m.d.  '63, 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  March  10.  Named 
Stephen  Edwin. 

Twins  to  Patricia  Gaddy  Pons  (Mrs. 
Alton  B.)   and  Mr.  Pons,  Chapel  Hill, 


N.  C,  on  Dec.  10,  1963.  Named  Jenni- 
fer Neill  and  Christopher  Britt. 

Second  son  to  Patricia  Harrington 
Poulterer  (Mrs.  Wm.  Taylor,  III) 
and  Mr.  Poulterer,  Lewes,  Del.,  on  Dec. 
10,  1963.   Named  Andrew  Taylor. 

A  daughter  to  Barbara  Green  Rich- 
ards (Mrs.  Noel  J.)  and  Mr.  Richards, 
Whitewater,  Wise,  on  Sept.  24,  1963. 
Named  Anne  Hollister. 

First  child  and  son  to  Justa  Helm 
Rorschach  (Mrs.  Richard)  and  Mr. 
Rorschach,  Houston,  Texas,  on  Jan.  25. 
Named  Richard  Helm. 

First  child  and  son  to  Carol  Bell 
Runyan  and  Thomas  E.  Runyan  m.d. 
'63,  Rockville,  Md.,  on  Feb.  27.  Named 
Scott  Morrison. 


'62 


FIRST    REUNION:      1967 


MARRIED 

Mary  Dunn  Beaty  to  John  W.  White 
on  Aug.  29.    Residence:   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

O.  Whitfield  Broome,  Jr.,  to  Julia 
Carol  Renegar  on  June  14.  Residence: 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Martha  Cardwell  to  Charles  A. 
Sparrow  in  December,  1963.  Residence: 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Timothy  Talmadge  Craig,  Jr.,  to 
Janet  Louise  Baker  b.s.n.  '64  on  Sept. 
12.    Residence:    Durham,  N.   C. 

Virginia  Davis  to  John  Bell,  Jr., 
on  Jan.  25.   Residence:  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Jo  Ann  Dougall  to  Gary  Levering 
on  Aug.   29.    Residence:   Austin,  Texas. 

V.  Jane  Drennon  to  Lt.  David  F. 
Helms  on  June  27.  Residence:  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

William    W.    Fox    to    Judith    Ann 


Weingarth  on  Aug.  8.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Jane  Freeman  a.m.  to  James  C. 
Crosthwatte  g  on  June  20.  Residence: 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Barbara  M.  Garrenton  to  Walter  B. 
Stowe  on  Aug.  22.  Residence:  Winter- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Franklin  Wade  Ingram  to  Florence 
J.  Ryan  '64  on  Sept.  5.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Brenda  Lee  Phillips  to  Arno  P.  Nie- 
mand,  Jr.    Residence:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BORN 

First  child  and  son  to  Barbara  Fohl 
Bliley  (Mrs.  David  G.)  and  Mr.  Bliley, 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Sept.  25,  1963. 
Named  Keith  David. 

A  son  to  James  H.  Bundy  and  Mrs. 
Bundy,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  4. 

A  son  to  Robert  J.  Lontz  ph.d.  and 
Sally  Sullivan  Lontz  b.s.n.  '63  on 
Feb.  29.    Named  Kevin  Jonathan. 

First  child  and  son  to  Lucy  Lanning 
Mauger  (Mrs.  Richard  L.)  and  Mr. 
Mauger,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  Sept.  7. 
Named   Joel   Stefan. 

A  son  to  Jean  Fell  Wohlford  (Mrs. 
Paul  R.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Wohlford,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  on  July  26.  Named  Paul 
Raymond,  III. 

63       first  reunion:    1967 

MARRIED 

Patricia  F.  Bishop  to  Richard  A. 
Frazer  on  Sept.  5.  Residence:  Durham. 
N.  C. 

Karen  Brewer  to  David  Nicholas 
in  August,  1963.  Residence:  Laramie, 
Wyoming. 
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Earle  W.  Brian,  Jr.  to  Jane  E. 
Lange  on  Aug.  28.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Barbara  E.  Feay  b.s.n.  to  Donald  B. 
Knapp  on  Aug.  15.  Residence:  Lake- 
wood,  Colo. 

Mary  Patricia  Hill  (m.ed.  '64)  to 
Joseph  D.  Wright  '64.  Residence: 
Quantico,  Va. 

Ann  Hobson  to  Sheffield  C.  Clarke 
on    Aug.    31.     Residence:    Oreland,    Pa. 

Sandra  Susan  Humm  to  Craig  T. 
Smith  on  Aug.  26.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Patricia  M.  Larsen  to  Lt.  Jon  C. 
Williams.  USAF,  on  Sept.  5.  Residence: 
Craig  AFB,  Ala. 

Jean  Matsunami  a.m.  to  John  S. 
Boyer  g.  on  June  20.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Thomas  Hayes  Morgan  (l.)  to  Carol 
Ann  Preston  b.s.n.  '64  on  June  13. 
Residence:   Durham,  N.  C. 

Bernard  F.  Oppel  a.m.  to  Joyce  Meta 
Prange  on  Sept.  19.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Rebecca  Ann  Strother  to  Peter  S. 
Gold  on  Aug.  22.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

P.  Dale  Volberg  to  John  S.  Reed, 
Jr.,  in  July.   Residence:  Rye.  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Wheland  to 
Leon  W.  Couch  II  e.e.  on  Aug.  15. 
Residence:   Gainesville.  Fla. 

Amanda  Wright  to  Richard  L.  Smoot 
on   July   25.    Residence:    Detroit,   Mich. 

Charles  F.  Zimmer  to  Judith  Elaine 
Harlow  b.s.n.  '64  on  Aug.  29.  Resi- 
dence:  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

BORN 

A  son  to  James  David  Dalton  and 
Mrs.  Dalton,  Asheboro,  N.  C,  on  Sept. 
1.    Named  James  David,  Jr. 


'64 


FIRST  REUNION:    1970 


Pamela  L.  Jones  is  working  in  the 
Duke  University  Library. 

Others  attending  graduate  school  and 
their  field  of  study  are:  Janet  L.  Baker 
b.s.n.,  nursing  education,  Duke;  George 
K.  Coffin  m.s.,  civil  engineering,  Duke; 
James  K.  Coward,  medicinal  chemistry, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo; Duane  W.  Fenstermann  b.d.,  li- 
brary science.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Leonard  Fink  a.m.,  psychology, 
Duke;  Michael  P.  Folck,  dentistry, 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Susan 
Lee  Hinman,  psychology.  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Charles  R.  Jackson, 
hotel  administration,  Cornell;  Kath- 
leen J.  Kienzle,  journalism,  Ohio  State 
University;  Andre  Jean  Larocque  a.m., 


political  science,  McGill  University;  Wil- 
liam E.  Lovell  b.d.,  pastoral  care,  Duke; 
L.  Jackson  Newell,  Jr.,  a.m.,  history, 
Duke;  Sara  Hunt  Pierce,  guidance,  East 
Carolina  College;  William  P.  Randolph 
b.d.,  Old  Testament  theology,  Emory; 
Michael  D.  Richards  a.m.,  history, 
Duke;  Peyton  H.  Todd,  III,  psychology, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Mary 
Elizabeth  Wirtenson  a.m.,  marine 
ecology,  Duke;  John  N.  Williamson, 
industrial  administration,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  and  Jerry  B. 
Wilson  b.d.,  Christianity  and  culture, 
Emory. 

Medical  School  graduates  and  their 
place  of  interning  include  Irwin  Arluk, 
Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn;  W.  Sidman 
Barber,  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.;  William  W.  Baxley, 
Jr.,  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia; F.  A.  (Bill)  Bernie,  Charlotte 
Memorial  Hospital;  Howard  P.  Hyde, 
University  of  Wisconsin  Hospitals;  Len- 
ard  E.  Jacobson,  New  England  Center 
Hospital,  Boston;  Robert  S.  Mathews, 
Medical  College  of  Virginia;  James  S. 
Mayson,  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital; 
Thomas  B.  Price,  Indiana  University 
Hospital;  Leonard  Springer,  Newark 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Newark;  Robert 
H.  Winter,  Indiana  University  Medical 
Center;  and  Michael  L.  Wolk,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

The  following  m.d.  graduates  of  Duke 
are  interning  at  Duke  Hospital:  Craw- 
ford F.  Barnett,  Jr.,  John  R.  Karick- 
hoff,  Carl  J.  Rubenstein,  Philip  T. 
Shiner  and  Larry  K.  Totten. 

Journalists  in  the  class  include  John 
H.  Crews,  III,  who  is  with  the  Greens- 
boro Daily  News,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
and  Stewart  T.  Spencer,  Jr.,  who  is 
with  The  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Among  those  attending  law  school  are 
the  following:  W.  Fred  Allen,  Jr., 
Wayne  State;  James  E.  Brydges,  Jr., 
Virginia;  James  H.  Cheek  III,  Vander- 
bilt;  John  M.  Coulter,  Jr.,  George- 
town; Don  Douglas,  American;  Wil- 
liam F.  Douglass,  Oklahoma;  Jeffrey 
L.  Dow  and  Stephen  R.  Salisbury, 
Pennsylvania;  Foster  C.  Ergood,  Rut- 
gers; Jeff  Johnson.  Wake  Forest;  Jack 
C.  Rubenstein,  Ohio  State;  Herbert 
L.  Rudoy,  Northwestern;  and  Raymond 
E.  Vickery,   Jr.,   Harvard. 

Nurses  remaining  at  the  Duke  Med- 
ical Center  as  staff  nurses  include:  Linda 
Ann  Curtiss,  Sandra  A.  Foster,  Vic- 
toria L.  Mock,  Marilyn  J.  Parker,  and 
Brenda  A.  Reed.  Joanne  Edens  is  at 
Fairfax  Hospital,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  and 


Edith  Smoot  is  at  Grady  Hospital,  At- 
lanta. 

Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  class  are: 
William  H.  Akins,  Jr.,  The  Hill  School, 
Pottstown,  Pa.;  Nancy  A.  Dunn,  Indian 
River  Junior  High  School,  Chesapeake, 
Va.;  Constance  Katson,  New  Hanover 
High  School,  Wilmington,  N.  C;  Peter 
Quasius  m.a.t.,  Northern  High  School, 
Durham;  and  June  E.  Steffensen  a.m., 
Calhoun  High  School,  Merrick,  N.  Y. 
married 

Diana  Lee  Damschroder  to  John  W. 
Patterson  in  June.  Residence:  Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Jeanne  Etheridge  to  Stanley  H. 
Meiggs  on  June  7.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Lewis  W.  Kenyon  m.e.  to  Olivia  Ann 
Clayton  on  Sept.  6.  Residence:  Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Diane  McGovern  b.s.n.  to  Robert 
H.  Winter  m.d.  Residence:  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Diana  Bess  Montgomery  to  William 
T.  Hyland  in  August.  Residence:  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Helen  Louise  Pickett  to  Robert 
Neal  Larsh  on  Sept.  5.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Nancy  Jean  Trimbur  to  J.  Thomas 
Cardwell  on  Aug.  21.  Residence: 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

M.  Stuart  Upchurch  to  William 
Thomas  Buice  III  ll.b.  on  Aug.  29. 
Residence:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Helen  W.  Vail  to  James  R.  Sites 
'65  on  Sept.  12.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Mary  Bryan  Wooten  to  Edwin  B. 
Cooper,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  22.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.   C. 


'65 


married 
Irene  V.  Gulledge  to  Jerrell  Eu- 
gene   Lopp    on    Aug.    22.     Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 


DEATHS 

Fred  W.  Obarr  '06  of  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  died  on  August  14.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Mattie  Oldham 
Obarr  '08. 

Mrs.    Mitchell  Waddill    Page    '07 

died   on   September  17   at  her  home   in 

Southern  Pines,  N.  C.    A  daughter  sur- 
vives. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lakey  Rochelle  '08, 
widow  of  Zalph  A.  Rochelle  '06,  died 
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on  October  6.  A  resident  of  Durham, 
she  had  been  active  in  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  The  Colonial 
Dames,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  Surviving  are  a  son 
and  three  grandchildren. 

Emmett  F.  Gill  '16,  head  book- 
keeper for  Sinclair  Lumber  Company, 
Laurinburg,  N.  C,  died  on  August  19. 
His  widow,  a  son,  and  a  brother, 
Edwin   Gill  l.  '24,  survive. 

Isaac  Arthur  Lindsey,  Sr.  '16  of 
Durham,  died  on  September  18.  He  was 
a  retired  merchant.  His  widow  and 
three  sons  survive. 

William  W.  Moyle  '16  of  Morehead 
City,  N.  C,  died  on  October  11.  A 
sister,  Mrs.  Montee  Moyle  Maddox 
'29,  survives. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Sears  '18  of  Durham 
died  on  October  7.  A  former  teacher 
in  the  Durham  city  schools,  she  had 
been  associated  with  the  Duke  University 
Medical  Center  in  the  X-Ray  depart- 
ment for  the  past  eight  years.  Survivors 
include  four  sisters  and  a  brother. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Aldridge  '19  of  More- 
head  City,  N.  C,  died  on  October  3 
of  a  heart  attack.  A  former  resident 
of  Wayne,  Pa.,  he  had  made  his  home 
in  North  Carolina  since  his  retirement 
several  years  ago.  He  was  a  member 
of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  honorary  med- 
ical fraternity.  Surviving,  in  addition 
to  his  wife,  are  a  daughter,  Cornelia 
Aldridge  Service  (Mrs.  W.  S.)  '53, 
Durham,  N.  C;  a  son,  Fred  C.  Al- 
dridge, Jr.  c.e.  '55,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
and  five  brothers  and  sisters  including 
Elizabeth  Aldridge  Henderson  (Mrs. 
Alfred  J.)  '25,  Jacksonville,  111.;  Thom- 
as A.  Aldridge  '26,  Naples,  Fla.;  and 
Julian  H.  Aldridge  '35  of  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C. 

H.  Hunter  Jones  '19  of  Durham 
died  on  September  21  following  an  ex- 
tended illness.  A  civil  engineer,  he  had 
practiced  his  profession  for  the  govern- 
ment, the  State,  and  privately.  During 
World  War  II,  he  joined  the  Duke  facul- 
ty, serving  in  a  teaching  capacity  for 
eight  years.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  sur- 
vivors are  two  sisters,  one  being  Emily 
Jones  Parker  (Mrs.  Richard  E.)  '27 
of  Oakhurst,  N.  J.;  and  three  brothers, 
including  Leon  M.  Jones  '12  of  Raleigh 
and  Dr.  Rufus  S.  Jones  '23  of  War- 
renton. 


Margie  Simpson  Ramsey  '24,  wife  of 
Carl  W.  Ramsey  '24  of  Newport  News, 
Va.,  died  on  October  3  following  a 
lengthy  illness.  In  addition  to  her  hus- 
band, she  is  survived  by  three  children, 
including  Robert  W.  Ramsey  '50,  a.m. 
'52,  and  Anne  Ramsey  Premo  (Mrs. 
Don  A.)  '51;  and  several  brothers  and 
sisters,  including  Eleanor  Simpson  '23 
and  Ola  Simpson  '30  of  Durham. 

Rodolfo  O.  Rivera  a.m.  '29,  ph.d. 
'32,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  since  1962,  died  on 
August  18  from  complications  follow- 
ing surgery.  After  his  years  at  Duke, 
five  with  the  library  and  six  as  director 
of  the  Duke  Press,  Dr.  Rivera  entered 
the  U.  S.  Foreign  Service,  where  he 
served  for  20  years  as  a  specialist  in  the 
development  of  cultural  programs  in 
foreign  countries.  Survivors  include  Mrs. 
Rivera,  the  former  Laura  Martin  Jar- 
man  a.m.  '32,  ph.d.  '36,  who  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  three  children.  James 
and  Phoebe,  Duke  undergraduates,  and 
a  younger  daughter. 

Helen  Knapton  Whitaker  '29,  wife 
of  Walter  B.  Whitaker  of  Durham,  died 
unexpectedly  on  September  25.  For  sev- 
eral years  she  was  employed  by  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Southern  Railway,  retiring  from  this  em- 
ployment because  of  ill  health. 

Harold  M.  Robinson  '31.  b.d.  '33,  a 
member  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Methodist  Conference  for  30  years,  died 
on  February  9  following  an  extended 
illness.  He  had  served  churches  in  Trin- 
ity, Cherryville.  Bessemer  City.  Winston- 
Salem,  Draper.  Mooresville.  Thomasville, 
Salisbury,  and  in  June  he  retired  while 
serving  as  pastor  of  Dilworth  Church. 
Charlotte.  Surviving  are  his  widow  and 
one  son.  Harold,  Jr.,  '62. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Singletary  Rollins 
'34  of  Miami,  Fla.,  died  on  September 
24.  For  30  years  she  had  been  with  the 
Dade  County  Schools,  serving  during 
that  time  as  principal  of  Kinlock  Park 
School.  Survivors  include  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

George  Francis  Beaven  a.m.  '37  died 
following  a  heart  attack  on  April  6. 
He  was  with  the  Chesapeake  Biological 
Laboratory,  Solomons  Island,  Md.  Sur- 
viving is  his  wife,  Evelyn  Sherwin 
Beaven  a.m.  '37. 
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Richard  T.  Kent  '47,  president  of 
the  New  England  Confectionery  Com- 
pany, died  on  September  12  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Winchester,  Mass. 
He  was  also  executive  president  of  the 
United  Industrial  Syndicate  of  New  York 
and  the  Norris  Candy  Company  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Mrs.  Kent  and  two  children 
survive. 

Nancy  Swain  '58  died  suddenly  of 
a  heart  attack  on  July  12  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  where  she  had  taught  second 
grade  in  the  public  school  system  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Swain  of  Riverside,  Conn., 
a  sister  and  a  brother  survive. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
recent  death  of  Col.  Frederick  G. 
Stritzinger  IV  m.a.t.  '59,  retired  Army 
officer  and  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Clemson  University.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  wife,  survivors  include  a 
daughter,  Linda  Stritzinger  '62,  of  Gas- 
tonia,  N.  G,  and  a  brother,  T.  L.  Strit- 
zinger '36,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Defying  tradition,  these  three  young  ostriches  who  live  in  the  animal  pens  behind  the  new  Biological  Sciences 
building  kept  their  heads  out  of  the  sand  while  University  photographer  Thad  Sparks  was  making  their  portrait. 
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HANES 


We  stuck  our  corporate  neck  out. 


Fifty  years  ago  we  decided  to  adopt  a  trade  mark  and  to  promote  it  to 
the  public.  We  did  so  knowing  that  we  were  laying  our  reputation  on  the 
line  every  time  a  garment  was  sold  bearing  the  Hanes  label. 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  that  decision  was  made.  Our  growth 
and  progress  indicate  that  people  are  getting  their  money's  worth  —  and 
more  —  in  the  Hanes  brand. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  Hanes  product  should  ever  fail  to  live  up  to  our 
high  standards,  we  hope  you'll  let  us  know. 

We  plan  to  run  another  ad  like  this  fifty  years  from  now. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Flavor  that  goes  with  fun. . . 
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Modern  filter  here  ►  ~** 


I  «*  Filter-Blend  up  front 

Winston  is  the  filter  cigarette  with  flavor. . .the  best  flavor  in  filter  smoking. 
Change  to  Winston... America's  largest-selling  filter  cigarette,  by  far! 

Winston  tastes  g00d...like  a  cigarette  should! 


©1961  B.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Are  you  for  a  filter  and  rich  flavor,  too? 


the  Logical  Move  is  EM 


Are  you  for  a  filter?  L&M  has  a 

modern  filler... a  filter  that's  all-white 
...both  inside  and  outside. 


Are  you  for  rich  flavor?  You  get  the 

good  taste  of  sofi-natured,  longer  aged 
tobaccos  from  L&.M's  rich-flavor  leaf. 


The  rich-flavor  cigarette  with  a  modern  all-white  filter 
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5   REASON  AGAINST  RACISM 

When  John  Spencer  Bassett  called  Booker  T.  Washington 
"the  greatest  man,  save  General  Lee,  born  in  the  South  in  a 
hundred  years,"  academic  freedom  at  Trinity  was  severely 
tested  by  the  popular  press. 


10   THE  CHARITABLE  MAN 

Dr.  McMurry  S.  Richey.  Divinity  School  professor  and  three- 
degree  alumnus,  finds  significant  meaning  in  the  stone  text, 
"A  Charitable  Man  Is  the  True  Lover  of  God." 
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14    ART  IN  MOTION 

The  highly  individual  art  of  modern  dance  provides  Woman's 
College  co-eds  who  are  members  of  Terpsichorean  with  a 
broad  horizon  for  self-expression. 
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THE  COVER: 

When  John  Spencer  Bassett 
aroused  the  ire  of  Josephus  Dan- 
iels by  publishing  an  article  on 
the  race  issue,  academic  freedom 
at  old  Trinity  was  firmly  estab- 
lished by  President  John  Kilgo 
and  the  board  of  trustees.  Paint- 
ing by  Henry  Applewhite. 


Duke  University  announces  the  publication  of 

TRINITY  AND  DUKE,  1892-1924 


"Throughout  his  historical  recital,  the  Author  has  dealt 
realistically  with  the  region,  the  times,  the  circumstances,  and 
the  principal  characters  and  the  forces  which  fore-shadowed 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  that  which  was  to  come.  Dimly, 
but  with  growing  clarity  the  leaders  Crowell,  Kilgo,  and  Few 
saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  of  Trinity's  achieving  uni- 
versity status." 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jordan 

Vice  President  For  University  Relations 
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LETTERS  to  the  Editors: 


TRINITY  BEFORE  FOOTBALL 

The  article,  "Duke  Stadium  Revis- 
ited," in  the  November  Register  was 
both  interesting  and  informative. 

My  generation  at  Trinity  College 
was  during  the  years  when  there  was 
no  football.  During  those  years  there 
were  all  kinds  of  legends  as  to  how 
or  why  the  game  had  been  discon- 
tinued. Until  I  read  this  article  by 
Mr.  Henry  Applewhite,  I  did  not  know 
that  football  had  been  abolished  by 
an  edict  from  President  Kilgo  back 
in  1894. 

Although  there  was  no  football  in 
my  day,  each  year  during  early  Spring 
when  the  grass  would  start  to  green 
again  and  when  the  sap  would  begin 
to  rise  in  the  trees,  there  would  be 
spontaneous  demonstrations  among  the 
student  body  to  bring  football  back. 
There  would  be  snake  dances  around 
the  Washington  Duke  monument  and 
bonfires  on  the  driveways.  From  every 
throat  was  the  all-embracing  cry  "We 
Want  Football."  At  times  when  the 
noise  became  very  great,  some  of  the 
girls   would   come   from   their  dormi- 


tory, stand  on  the  fringes  and  watch 
the  commotion.  These  demonstrations 
would  break  up  as  spontaneously  as 
they  had  started. 

One  year  someone  came  up  with 
the  idea  that  it  might  help  to  achieve 
their  goal  if  they  demonstrated  in 
front  of  the  home  of  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke. 
With  all  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  crusade  the  stream  of  students 
flowed  down  Main  Street,  turned  on 
to  Chapel  Hill  Street  and  stopped  in 
front  of  the  Duke  residence  and  be- 
came very  vociferous.  Finally  the 
butler  came  to  the  door  and  made 
three  very  terse  statements  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Duke  was  in  New  York, 
that  there  was  nothing  that  he  could 
do  about  the  situation,  and  to  please 
go  away.  By  twos  and  threes,  the 
crowd  very  meekly  walked  back  to 
the  campus. 

Spring  comes  early  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

I  watch  with  great  interest  the 
progress  of  the  Duke  teams  each 
year.    More  power  to  them. 

Sidney  B.  White,   '16 
Denver,  Colorado 
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1964-65  HOME 
BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 


December      5 

December    12 

January      5 

January      9 

January    12 

January    16 

(televised- 

February       1 

February      6 

(televised- 

February      9 

February    1  1 


Michigan 

South  Carolina 

Penn    State 

U.  N.  C. 

Clemson 

Wake   Forest 
-2:30   p.m.) 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 
-2:30  p.m.) 

N.  C.  State 

Virginia 


All  varsity  games  begin  at  8:15  p.m.; 
freshman  games  at  6:15  p.m.;  except 
in  the  case  of  two  regionally  televised 
games. 

Tickets  for  all  home  basketball  games 
may  be  secured  by  writing  the  Duke 
University  Athletic  Office.  All  tickets 
will    be    reserved. 

Prices:  All  individual  game  tickets 
are  priced  at  $2.50  each.  Season  tickets 
are  available  in  two  different  prices, 
according  to  location.  These  prices  are: 
$22.50  and  $17.50  each. 
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REASON 


AGAINST 


RACISM 


A  PRIMER  ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 


On  December  2,  1903,  at  approximately  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  trustees  of  Trinity 
College  refused  for  the  most  part  to  be  dictated 
to  by  public  opinion  or  personal  prejudice.  They  did 
not  request  the  resignation  of  John  Spencer  Bassett,  a 
Trinity  College  professor  of  history  whose  published 
ideas  on  the  race  problem  had  sliced  deeply  into  many 
Southern  egos.  This  trustee  decision  transcended  its 
immediate  effect  upon  Bassett,  for  it  resulted  in  a 
formal  statement  adopted  by  the  board  which  firmly 
established  for  the  future  the  principles  of  academic 
freedom  at  Trinity.  There  are  shadows,  though,  in  this 
victory  of  light  over  darkness. 

The  article  containing  the  ideas  which  made  sac- 
charin of  Southern  sweetness  was  published  by  Bassett 
in  the  October  1903  issue  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly. Bassett  was  editor  and  had  been  the  primary 
force  in  founding  the  Quarterly  in  1902.  Since  it  was 
financed  by  interested  persons,  many  of  them  faculty 
members  sowing  the  first  seeds  of  a  Publish  or  Perish 
doctrine,  the  Quarterly  was  independent  of  College 
policy.  The  editor,  however,  did  draw  upon  the  faculty 
for  articles  and  reviews  as  well  as  encouragement  and 
financing. 

In  founding  the  Quarterly,  Bassett  hoped  to  pro- 
vide and  create  a  demand  for  all  types  of  literature 
which  would  lead  the  South  "into  a  sound  intellectual 
life."  Simultaneously,  he  would  provide  an  outlet  for 
the  products  of  what  then  were  the  "new  'scientific' 
methods  of  investigation."  He  was  imbued  with  these 
methods  himself  and  was  probably  the  College's  most 
productive  scholar. 

Since  there  was  a  paucity  of  regional  vehicles  to 
accomplish  these  purposes,  the  founding  of  the  Quar- 
terly was  hailed,  not  widely,  but  at  least  among  the 
scholarly  or  more  reflective  persons  in  the  South. 
It  had  a  circulation  of  several  hundred.     The  general 

Dealing  with  the  Bassett  case  of  1903,  this  article  by 
Assistant  Editor  Harry  R.  Jackson  documents  Trinity's 
stand  on  academic  freedom.  Among  numerous  sources 
consulted  was  Earl  W.  Porter's  Trinity  and  Duke:  1892- 
1924  just  published  by  Duke  Press. 


public  did  not  become  aware  of  its  existence  until 
November  1,  1903,  when  Bassett's  article,  "Stirring 
Up  the  Fires  of  Race  Antipathy,"  was  reprinted  by 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  Josephus  Daniels,  in  his  own  inimitable 
style  of  journalistic  demagogy. 

The  article  appeared  originally  as  an  incisive  analy- 
sis of  the  race  problem.  There  had  been  "a  notable 
increase  in  the  general  opposition  to  the  negro"  during 
the  past  five  years  "in  both  the  South  and  the  North," 
observed  Bassett.  This  opposition  was  seen  more 
clearly  in  the  South,  however,  where  Negro  voting 
rights  had  been  restricted  and  Jim  Crow  laws  passed. 
Physical  violence  against  the  Negro  also  had  increased. 

Bassett  said  that  "The  causes  of  this  development 
are  perhaps  numerous.  But  there  are  three  facts  which 
lie  at  its  bottom  and  which  are  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration. These,"  he  said,  "are  .  .  .  inherent  race 
antipathy,  the  progress  of  the  negro  himself,  and  the 
fact  that  the  negro  problem  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  a  political  matter." 

This  antipathy  "is  as  old  as  the  negro's  residence  in 
America,"  said  Bassett.  But  it  was  not  a  mutual  antip- 
athy, for  the  Negro  was  not  adverse  to  social  con- 
tacts with  whites.  Instead,  he  said,  "The  race  feeling 
is  the  contempt  of  the  white  man  for  the  negro.  It  is 
the  reaction  of  the  superior  against  the  touch  of  the 
inferior;  for  the  white  man  has  no  doubt  of  his  own 
superiority." 

Race  feeling  had  been  intensified  by  Negro  progress 
as  well  as  regression  since  the  Civil  War.  Free  from 
the  restraining  hand  of  the  white  man,  some  Negroes 
had  made  remarkable  advances.  Others  had  made 
just  as  remarkable  a  move  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"Neither  of  these  two  classes,  the  upper  and  the 
lower,"  said  Bassett,  "are  all  the  negroes;  and  in  for- 
getting this  fact  some  well-intentioned  people  have 
fallen  into  serious  error.  A  man  whose  mind  runs 
away  into  baseless  optimism  is  apt  to  point  to  Booker 
T.  Washington  as  a  product  of  the  negro  race.  Now 
Washington  is  a  great  and  good  man,  a  Christian  states- 
man, and  take  him  all  in  all  the  greatest  man,  save 
General  Lee,  born  in  the  South  in  a  hundred  years; 


but  he  is  not  a  typical  negro.  He  does  not  even  rep- 
resent the  better  class  of  negroes.  He  is  an  exceptional 
man;  and,  endowed,  as  he  is,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  remained  uneducated  but  for  the  philan- 
thropic intervention  of  white  men.  The  race,  even  the 
best  of  them,  are  so  far  behind  him  that  we  cannot 
in  reason  look  for  his  reproduction  in  the  present  gen- 
eration. It  is,  therefore,  too  much  to  hope  for  a  con- 
tinued appearance  of  such  men  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  also  too  much  to  set  his  development  up  as  a  stand- 
ard for  his  race.  To  expect  it  is  to  insure  disappoint- 
ment." 

But  if  the  race  could  not  be  measured  by  Wash- 
ington, neither  could  it  be  judged  as  a  whole  in  terms 
of  its  most  depraved  members — a  judgment  too  often 
made  by  many  people.  The  most  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  Negro's  capacity  for  progress,  said  Bassett, 
could  be  achieved  by  comparing  the  new  Negro  with 
the  ante-bellum  field  hand.  This  individual  had  been 
greatly  romanticized  in  Southern  literature  and  he  was 
in  no  way  the  benign  old  man  created  by  such  writers 
as  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

"It  is  true,"  admitted  Bassett,  "that  there  is  in  the 
race  a  large  lowest  class — and  a  small  upper  class. 
And  it  is  true  that  this  lowest  class  gives  the  race  a 
certain  discouraging  tendency.  But  there  is  also  a 
strong,  and  perhaps  an  increasing,  upper  class  which  is 
ever  fighting  back  its  own  weakness  and  shaking  off  its 
own  shackles." 

The  educational  and  economic  advance  of  this 
class  was  creating  "new  conflicts  with  the  white  man," 
declared  Bassett,  for  the  "advance  means  a  greater 
degree  of  comfort — a  greater  disposition  to  desire  the 
means  of  higher  life."  The  Negro  was  "becoming  too 
intelligent  and  too  refined  to  be  content  with"  inferior 
accommodations  and  Jim  Crow  laws.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  consider  such  things  "a  badge  of  inferiority,  a 
mark  of  intolerance  which  he  will  some  day  seek  to 
wipe  out."  The  Negro,  said  Bassett,  "demands  a 
better  place,"  and  the  place  he  demanded  and  deserved 
was  the  one  "his  virtues  and  his  capacities  may  enable 
him  to  take.  Not  even  a  black  skin  and  flat  nose  can 
justly  [sic]  caste  in  this  country." 


These  causes  of  antipathy,  however,  were  not  the 
most  aggravating.  This  was  reserved  for  the 
fact  that  "the  negro  question  is  in  politics,"  said 
Bassett.  It  had  "been  in  politics  since  the  day  when 
the  negro  became  the  chief  factor  in  American  labor." 
Bassett  then  pointed  out  that  the  Negro  question  had 
recently  "gone  into  politics  ...  in  a  party,  rather  than 
in  a  truly  political,  sense.  It  has  been  seized  upon  by 
party  leaders  as  a  means  of  winning  votes,"  he  said. 
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This  was  "particularly  true  in  the  South"  among  South- 
ern Democrats. 

Bassett  outlined  the  development  of  these  dema- 
gogic tactics  from  1875  onward,  giving  special  empha- 
sis to  their  use  in  the  white  supremacy  campaigns  of 
1898  and  1900  when  the  Democrats  were  successful 
in  turning  back  the  Populist-Republican  fusion  which 
had  been  victorious  in  1894  and  1896.  The  Demo- 
cratic yell  of  "nigger"  produced  so  many  votes  that  the 
party  was  reluctant  to  give  up  the  tactic.  It  became 
"good  party  tactics  to  keep  the  question  before  the 
people,"  said  Bassett.  Political  editors  seized  every 
opportunity  to  magnify  minor  incidents  of  a  racial- 
political  nature. 

One  such  incident  had  occurred  recently  in  Hamlet, 
North  Carolina,  detailed  Bassett,  and  had  been  ex- 
ploited by  a  "certain  emotional  and  'yellow'  news- 
paper." The  incident  involved  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  a  group  of  prominent  Negroes  who  were  returning 
North  by  train  after  having  attended  a  business  con- 
ference during  August  1903.  "He  telegraphed  to  the 
proprietors  of  a  certain  dinner-house  on  the  railroad 
to  know  if,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  he  and  his  party 
could  be  given  breakfast.  The  reply  was  favorable. 
When  the  train  arrived  the  regular  boarders  had  been 
served.  The  party  of  negroes,  which  numbered  thirty- 
eight,  were  given  seats  in  the  regular  dining-room.  The 
proprietors  understood  that  there  were  no  white  people 
on  the  train  who  desired  breakfast,  but  a  few  presented 
themselves  and  tables  were  improvised  for  them  in 
other  rooms.  The  negroes,  according  to  the  evidence, 
bore  themselves  quietly  and  unobstrusively.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  mix  the  races." 

Bassett's  factual  account  of  the  incident  did  not 
resemble  the  one  which  appeared  in  the  "emotional  and 
'yellow'  newspaper."  Instead,  the  newspaper  had  given 
"a  long  and  hysterical  description  of  this  very  small 
affair,"  said  Bassett,  "and  ended  with  the  observation 
that  the  whole  thing  was  due  to  the  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  once  had  Professor  Washington  to  dine  with 
him." 

Bassett  felt  that  "The  effect  of  such  agitation  on 
the  people  is  decided.  It  unquestionably  tends  to  make 
votes.  The  removal  of  the  negro  from  the  voting 
population  has  destroyed  the  oldest  and  best  political 
capital  of  the  party;  and  its  place  is  being  supplied  by 
those  sensational  appeals  to  the  race  feeling  of  the 
white  man.  "But,"  continued  Bassett,  prophetically, 
"the  affair  has  a  more  serious  side.  This  political  agita- 
tion is  awaking  a  demon  in  the  South.  There  is  today 
more  hatred  of  whites  for  blacks  and  of  blacks  for 
whites  than  ever  before.  Each  race  seems  to  be  caught 
in  a  torrent  of  passion,  which,  I  fear,  is  leading  the 
country  to  an  end  which  I  dare  not  name." 


Bassett  saw  only  one  solution.  That  was  "the 
adoption  of  these  children  of  Africa  into  our  American 
life.  In  spite  of  our  race  feeling,  of  which  the  writer 
has  his  share,"  he  said,  "they  will  win  equality  at  some 
time.  We  cannot  remove  them,  we  cannot  kill  them, 
we  cannot  prevent  them  from  advancing  in  civilization. 
They  are  now  very  weak;  some  day  they  will  be 
stronger.  They  are  now  ignorant  and  passion-wrought; 
some  day  they  will  be  wiser  and  more  self-restrained. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  form  the  conflict  will  take. 
It  may  be  merely  a  political  conflict;  it  may  be  more 
than  that." 

He  stated,  however,  that  he  did  not  know  how  this 
"adoption"  could  be  carried  out.  The  whole  problem, 
he  said,  "is  the  manifestation  of  a  great  social  force, 
which  will  run  its  course  in  spite  of  our  laying  on  of 
hands.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  understand  this  force 
as  fully  as  possible,  and  probably  to  check  in  a  meas- 
ure some  of  its  most  erratic  impulses.  We  are  now 
just  entering  the  stage  of  conflict;  and  this  is  because 
the  negro  is  now  beginning  to  be  strong  enough  to  make 
opposition.  The  conflict  will  be  fiercer  in  the  future  than 
in  the  present.  Lynchings  and  'outrages'  will,  perhaps, 
become  more  frequent  than  they  now  are.  As  long  as 
one  race  contends  for  the  absolute  inferiority  of  the 
other  the  struggle  will  go  on  with  increasing  intensity. 
But  if  someday  the  spirit  of  conciliation  shall  come 
into  the  hearts  of  the  superior  race  the  struggle  will 
become  less  strenuous.  The  duty  of  brave  and  wise  men 
is  to  seek  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  conciliation  into  these 
white  leaders  of  white  men.  Shall  they  also  be  beasts, 
like  the  dull-faced  black  men  who  stand  over  against 
them?  Is  the  white  man  not  superior  to  the  black 
man,"  he  concluded,  "superior  in  mind,  superior  in 
opportunity,  superior  in  obligations  to  do  acts  of  char- 
ity?" 

This  was  the  article,  prophetic  and  shrewd,  which 
was  received  in  late  October  by  those  persons  on  the 
Quarterly's  circulation  list.  "I  thought  it  might  lead 
to  criticism  from  editors  and  other  sensible  people, 
calm  and  intelligent  discussion,  which  I  should  have 
welcomed,"  said  Bassett,  reflecting  on  the  events  in 
1911.  "Such  would  have  been  the  result,"  he  said, 
"could  I  have  got  a  fair  showing."  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Bassett  was  naive  enough  to  expect 
"a  fair  showing"  on  the  race  problem.  The  expectation 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  facts  of  journalistic 
exploitation  which  he  had  condemned  in  his  own  article. 
In  any  event,  Josephus  Daniels  did  give  him  a  showing 
— a  pyrotechnic  one. 
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n  the  South  during  this  period,  generalizes  W.  J. 
Cash,  "Criticism,  analysis,  detachment,  all  those 
activities  and  attitudes  so  necessary  to  the  healthy 


In  the  South,  criticism 

took  on  the  aspect  of  high  treason. 


development  of  any  civilization,  every  one  of  them 
took  on  the  aspect  of  high  and  aggravated  treason.  .  .  . 
Any  questioning  or  doubting  of  the  South  in  any 
respect  .  .  .  was  inevitably  felt  by  each  loyal  Southerner 
as  a  questioning  and  doubting  of  his  immediate  ego.  .  .  . 
He  inevitably  felt  it  as  a  challenge  to  be  resisted  with 
all  the  enormous  pugnacity  at  his  disposal,  as  an 
affront  to  his  person  to  be  avenged  with  every  means 
he  could  command,  either  alone  or  in  collaboration 
with  his  neighbors." 

Daniels  was  a  "loyal  Southerner"  indeed.  As  one  of 
the  region's  most  active  political  editors,  a  staunch 
Democrat,  he  was  more  involved  with  Southern  atti- 
tudes than  the  ordinary  man  and  may  have  been  more 
of  an  embodiment  of  them.  (Daniels  was  very  capable 
of  manipulating  these  attitudes  for  the  benefit  of  his 
party  and  paper.  Still,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
able  to  detach  himself  from  what  he  was  manipulating. 
Daniels  seems  to  have  been  chauvinistic  about  what- 
ever cause  he  undertook.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
while  secretary  of  the  navy:  "I'll  stand  on  the  deck  of 
any  battleship  Billy  Mitchell  tries  to  bomb.") 

If  Daniels,  as  an  embodiment  of  Southern  attitudes, 
was  incensed  by  Bassett's  article,  then  Daniels  as 
editor  must  have  been  doubly  incensed.  Both  the  man 
and  his  work  had  been  publicly  challenged.  There  was 
no  question  about  the  News  and  Observer  being  the 
"emotional  and  'yellow'  newspaper"  Bassett  had  men- 
tioned. And  "political  editors"  meant  Darnels  in 
particular.  This  challenge,  doubly  felt,  would  be  ag- 
gressively resisted  by  Daniels  "with  every  means  he 
could  command."  He  happened,  of  course,  to  com- 
mand one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  in  the 
state.  And  through  this  newspaper,  Daniels  would  soon 
have  the  collaboration  of  his  neighbors. 

On  Sunday,  November  1,  Daniels  reprinted  Bas- 
sett's entire  article.  He  did,  however,  add  certain 
journalistic  adornments:  inflammatory  black  headlines, 
capital  letters  for  "the  more  provocative  phrases,"  and 
a  scathing  two-column  editorial.  "PROF.  BASSETT 
SAYS  NEGRO  WILL  WIN  EQUALITY,"  screamed 
one  headline.  "He  Also  Says  Booker  Washington  Is 
'The  Greatest  Man,  Save  General  Lee,  Born  in  the 
South  in  a  Hundred  Years.'  SOUTHERN  LEADERS 
SLANDERED— Dire  Predictions  of  a  Coming  Con- 
flict Between  the  Races — Struggle  Will  Go  on  as  Long 
as  One  Race  Contends  For  Absolute  Inferiority  of  the 
Other.    'Dares  Not  Name  the  End'."     This  type  of 


gentle  persuasion  was  all  that  was  needed  to  get  the 
neighbors  (white  ones)  out  for  a  Community  Clean-Up 
Campaign. 

In  his  editorial,  Daniels  said  in  effect  that  he  agreed 
wholeheartedly  that  people  should  be  able  to  express 
diverse  opinions — as  long  as  such  opinions  were  reason- 
able and  showed  "at  least  a  common  respect  for  the 
attitude  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Southern  people."  Bassett, 
of  course,  was  a  freak  who  had  rushed  "into  print  with 
absurd  statements  and  dangerous  doctrines — -statements, 
which,  if  true,  damn  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
doctrines,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  destroy  the 
civilization  of  the  South."  He  had  not  been  properly 
respectful. 

He  also  was  uninformed,  said  Daniels.  It  was  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  race  issue  was  a  creature  of 
the  Republicans  and  not  the  Democrats.  The  Demo- 
crats had  simply  restored  "good  government  and  peace 
to  North  Carolina  after  the  orgy  of  'Negro  rule.'  '* 

As  for  Washington  being  the  second  greatest  man 
"born  in  the  South  in  a  hundred  years,"  this  was  sheer 
heresy.  Did  Bassett  "pray  with  his  face  turned  toward 
Tuskegee?"  asked  Daniels.  Still,  this  "enthusiastic 
ecstasy"  might  eventually  have  been  forgiven  if  Bassett 
had  not  continued  by  predicting  that  the  Negro  would 
achieve  equality.  Equality,  said  Daniels,  meant  social 
equality.  Bassett  was  "the  first  white  man  in  the  South 
to  hold  these  sentiments."  And  such  sentiments,  sug- 
gested Daniels,  should  be  repudiated.  "Otherwise,"  he 
threatened,  " — but  let  us  not  anticipate  the  feeling  that 
Southern  people  must  entertain  for  a  man  who  can 
give  utterance  to  such  opinions." 

Daniels,  of  course,  already  knew  what  feeling 
people  would  have  after  they  had  been  exposed 
to  Bassett's  article.  So  he  was  not  creating 
public  opinion  in  this  instance.  He  merely  brought 
Bassett  before  it — and  saw  that  he  remained  before  it 
in  the  most  vulnerable  position  possible.  But  Daniels, 
seemingly  a  master  of  the  carefully  nurtured  crucifix- 
ion, was  not  content  with  a  limited  war.  The  opportu- 
nity for  exploitation  was  too  great  not  to  be  acted  upon 
by  a  man  with  a  political  nature.  Although  he  kept 
Bassett  at  the  center  of  conflict,  Daniels  broadened  his 
attack  to  include  John  C.  Kilgo,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  College  itself,  and,  yes,  the  Dukes,  the  to- 
bacco trust,  and  Republicans.  It  is  not  inconceivable, 
in  view  of  this  total  war,  that  Bassett's  article  pro- 
vided Daniels  with  an  opportunity  to  resolve  a  number 
of  inner  conflicts. 

He  was  an  active  Methodist;  and  Trinity,  of  course, 
was  Methodist  related.  But  Daniels  was  also  an  alum- 
nus and  supporter  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
As  such,  he  must  have  been  an  unhappy  witness  to  the 


continually  bitter  public  struggle  for  financial  support 
between  church  related  schools  and  the  University. 
President  Kilgo  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  Uni- 
versity both  during  and  after  some  of  the  most  heated 
of  these  encounters.  Still,  Daniels'  interest  in  Method- 
ism and  its  institutions  seems  to  have  restrained  him 
from  a  gratuitous  attack  on  the  College  and  its  officials. 
He  did,  however,  disagree  at  times  with  Kilgo  on 
specifics. 

As  an  avid  Democrat,  Daniels  might  have  been 
rankled  by  Trinity's  dependence  on  a  family  of  Re- 
publicans, the  Dukes,  even  though  they  were  Method- 
ist Republicans.  But  Daniels  was  a  passionate  North 
Carolinian  and  Southerner,  and  the  Dukes  were  suc- 
cessful and  prominent  products  of  both.  The  tobacco 
trust,  for  years  a  controversial  monument  to  their 
success,  was  usually  attacked  directly  by  Daniels  only 
in  election  years  when  it  was  politically  profitable  to 
blame  low  tobacco  prices  on  the  trust  and  its  Repub- 
lican founders.  In  other  years  Daniels  might  oppose 
trusts  in  general  but  not  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany in  particular.  As  a  businessman  with  a  newspaper, 
he  was  not  unaware  of  the  value  of  advertising  from  the 
Duke  companies. 

By  marching  beneath  an  evangelistic  banner,  SAVE 
THE  WHITE  SOUTH,  Daniels  was  able  to  use  his 
scatter-gun  tactics  with  impunity.  He  also  could  attempt 
to  suppress  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  without 
specifically  advocating  this  position.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  wave  the  Rebel  flag — whatever  followed  was 
justified.  The  College,  however,  chose  to  stand  on  the 
specific  issue  that  Daniels  avoided:  academic  freedom. 
The  administration  knew  that  this  was  the  only  plat- 
form capable  of  supporting  Trinity.  Conversely,  it  was 
the  only  platform  which  the  College  would  support. 

Probably  the  most  authoritative  definition  of  aca- 
demic freedom  has  been  made  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  (AAUP).  Academic 
freedom  means:  "(a)  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  full 
freedom  in  research  and  in  the  publication  of  the 
results,  subject  to  the  adequate  performance  of  his 
other  academic  duties  .  .  .  (b)  The  teacher  is  entitled 
to  freedom  in  the  classroom  in  discussing  his  subject, 
but  he  should  be  careful  not  to  introduce  into  his 
teaching  controversial  matter  which  has  no  relation  to 
his  subject  .  .  .  (c)  The  college  or  university  teacher 
is  a  citizen,  a  member  of  a  learned  profession,  and  an 
officer  in  an  educational  institution.  When  he  speaks 
or  writes  as  a  citizen,  he  should  be  free  from  insti- 
tutional censorship  or  discipline,  but  his  special  posi- 
tion in  the  community  imposes  special  obligations.  .  .  ." 

This  particular  "Statement  of  Principles"  was 
made  in  1940.  Of  course,  earlier  statements  had  been 
made;  but  even  the  earliest  of  these  was  not  made  until 
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1915  when  the  AAUP  was  organized.  The  College,  in 
1903,  was  faced  with  choosing  either  the  precedent 
of  its  own  past  or  a  less  desirable  precedent  established 
by  many  other  institutions  throughout  the  country. 
Fortunately,  the  administration  stood  by  Trinity's  own 
precedent,  for  although  the  College  had  not  been  in- 
fected in  an  "epidemic  of  professorial  dismissals" 
which  raged  during  "the  1890's  and  in  the  early  years 
of  the  new  century,"  it  had  certainly  been  exposed. 

John  F.  Crowell,  Kilgo's  predecessor,  had  even 
encouraged  exposure,  for  he  came  to  Trinity  with 
the  idea  that  a  professor  was  obligated  by  his 
profession  to  speak  on  public  issues.  He  was  young 
and  imbued  with  enthusiasm  for  scientific  inquiry.  He 
also  was  aware  of  the  German  concept  of  academic 
freedom.  In  other  words  he  embodied  all  the  en- 
thusiasms which  brought  scholars  into  conflict  with 
orthodoxy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and 
first  part  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  He  was  the  proto- 
type of  the  men  he  attracted  to  the  faculty.  And  this 
faculty,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  composed  of  "mummies." 
Crowell  was  one  of  the  first  to  unwrap. 

In  1889  he  pointed  out  in  print  the  weaknesses  of 
a  bill  pending  before  the  state  legislature  which  would 
have  established  a  State  Railway  Commission.  His 
criticism  aroused  the  ire  of  the  bill's  proponents.  And 
one  of  the  principal  proponents  of  the  bill  was  Josephus 
Daniels,  then  editor  of  the  Raleigh  State  Chronicle.  He 
"was  understood"  to  have  drawn  the  legislation  himself. 

"The  Chronicle  grants  that  Mr.  Crowell  is  a  good 
college  president,"  editorialized  Daniels.  "We  have 
stood  by  him  and  have  been  ready  to  aid  him,  but  we 
will  tell  him  that  the  people  of  the  State,  the  alumni, 
and  patrons  of  Trinity  College  resent  his  interference 
in  matters  of  State  policy.  ...  In  all  kindness  we  say 
to  him  that  he  does  not  understand  the  conditions  nor 
public  opinion  in  North  Carolina.  He  ought  not  to  rush 
into  print  about  a  matter  about  which  he  is  not  well  in- 
formed." A  gentler  statement,  perhaps,  than  the  one 
he  would  make  in  1903,  but  some  of  the  ideas  were 
the  same. 

Crowell  did  not  reply  publicly  to  Daniels'  editorial. 
If  he  had  he  might  have  mentioned  that  he  was  serving 
at  that  time  as  a  Southern  correspondent  for  The  Rail- 
road Gazette.  Also,  he  had  studied  railway  adminis- 
trative control  for  two  years  in  graduate  school  at  Yale. 
Timidity,  however,  did  not  prevent  Crowell  from  in- 
forming Daniels  of  these  facts.  It  simply  was  not  neces- 
sary, for  other  newspapers  came  to  his  defense.  And 
Daniels  remained  silent,  no  doubt  heeding  his  own  ad- 
vice about  rushing  into  print — especially  after  his  edi- 
torial reportedly  lost  the  Chronicle  $600  in  advertising 
revenues. 


Kilgd s  predecessor,  John  F.  Crowe//, 
had  also  defended  free  discussion. 


On  another  occasion,  however,  Crowell  wrote  elo- 
quently in  defending  the  right  of  a  faculty  member. 
Professor  Nereus  C.  English,  to  run  for  public  office 
in  1892  as  a  candidate  of  the  People's  party.  The  sug- 
gestion that  English  become  a  candidate  was  attacked 
by  the  editor  of  the  Wilmington  Messenger,  a  Demo- 
crat who  was  aroused,  as  were  other  Democrats,  by  the 
rising  revolt  against  the  party's  control.  The  editor 
suggested  that  it  was  "a  good  time  for  the  trustees  of 
Trinity  College  to  nominate  a  successor  to  Professor 
English." 

Crowell  bristled.  "This  demand,"  he  said,  "seemed 
to  me  so  wholly  apart  from  the  fitness  of  such  a  pro- 
fessor for  the  position  in  question  as  to  be  one  of  the 
most  offensive  forms  of  partisan  tyranny  in  the  effort 
to  abridge  the  right  of  free  discussion."  Crowell, 
who  also  was  a  Democrat,  wrote  to  the  editor  and  in- 
sisted that  his  reply  be  published.  "...  You  wholly  mis- 
take the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  this  institution  in  its 
relation  to  political  life,"  he  declared,  "if  you  pre- 
sume in  your  elegant  phrase  to  instigate  its  trustees  to 
hold  political  inquisition  and  make  victims  of  the  mem- 
bers of  its  Faculty  because  they  have  the  courage  to 
think  for  themselves  in  politics,  however  different  that 
may  be  from  your  way  of  thinking.  .  .  .  You  must  learn, 
herewith,  that  the  purpose  of  Trinity  College  is  to  in- 
fluence public  thought  and  that  it  is  beyond  reason  to 
suppose  that,  when  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  its 
Faculty,  he  thereby  surrenders  a  whit  of  his  freedom  to 
act  or  think  in  matters  political.  ...  As  long  as  I  am 
connected  with  Trinity  College,"  Crowell  affirmed,  "the 
scope  of  its  policy  approved  by  the  trustees  cannot  be 
hampered  with  impunity  nor  any  phase  of  its  thought  or 
action  be  muzzled  by  any  hide-bound  guides  of  any 
ilk.  .  .  ." 

The  editor  of  the  Messenger  complied  with  Crowell's 
request  for  publication,  and  the  complete  text  of  the 
letter  filled  nearly  a  column  on  the  editorial  page.  The 
remainder  of  the  page  was  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  editor's  rebuttal.  No  one,  he  said,  "should  have 
charge  of  North  Carolina  children  who  would  help 
return  negroes  to  power  or  by  any  combination  destroy 
the  government  of  the  whites.  .  .  ."  Crowell  did  not 
understand  "our  manners  and  customs  and,  what  is  more 
important,  the  views  of  Southern  whites."  He  stood 
by  his  original  statement — and  in  doing  so  he  made 
charges  that  would  be  echoed  in  Daniels'  demagogic 
attack  in  1903. 

Continued  on  page  22 
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a  Charitable  iHan 


BY  McMuRRY  S.  RlCHEY 


The  academic  community  and  the  church  may 
not  need,  with  Shakespeare,  to  find  "tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones,"  but  out  text  and  title  today  are  written  in 
stone  where  he  who  runs  may  read,  if  he  will.  "A 
Charitable  Man  Is  the  True  Lover  of  God"  is  carved 
in  stone,  in  letters  almost  a  foot  high,  and  where  we 
may  read  it  daily  as  we  cross  the  Chapel  court.  But 
do  we  see  it? 

One  of  the  fascinating  characteristics  of  our  Gothic 
architecture  is  the  striking  diversity  almost  swallowed 
up  in  the  unity  of  the  whole  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
style  and  material.  The  visitor  or  newcomer  to  Duke  is 
likely  to  remark  this  harmony,  unity,  and  uniformity. 
Staying  awhile,  he  may  discern  more  variety,  what 
Professor  Blackburn's  book  on  The  Architecture  of 
Duke  University  terms  "the  restlessness  and  irregu- 
larity" of  the  Gothic:  towers  of  different  heights,  one 
massive,  another  more  aspiring  and  delicate;  flat  roofs 
and  high  angled  peaks,  and  here  and  there  an  unex- 
pected parapet;  chimneys  of  many  shapes  and  stuff; 
residence  halls  now  two,  now  five  stories  high;  and  as 
Dr.  Blackburn  reports,  different  periods  of  Gothic  style 
influential  in  quite  different  buildings.   The  varying  de- 

Dr.  Richey,  with  three  degrees  from  Duke  (a.b., 
b.d.,  PH.D.),  is  associate  professor  of  theology  and 
Christian  nurture  in  the  Divinity  School. 
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tails  of  symbolism  and  embellishment  hold  even  more 
of  mystery  and  surprise  for  the  observant,  even  after 
years  of  walking  the  campus  nearly  every  day:  the 
dozens  of  carved  stone  shields,  representing  the  arts, 
the  elements,  the  seals  of  great  universities  and  schools 
of  medicine  and  makers  of  books;  and  carved  griffins ] 
grotesques,  bosses  where  ribs  of  ceilings  join,  with  all 
manner  of  grimacing  faces — of  students  hard  at  study, 
no  doubt,  or  thinking  of  their  professors — and  other 
symbols  to  surprise  us  and  challenge  our  interpreta- 
tion. Almost  any  old-timer  among  us  might  discover 
something  new  yet  old  today. 

But  there  is  one  symbol  on  this  campus  which 
awaits  no  search  and  needs  no  interpretation.  Before 
a  visitor  is  aware  of  the  rest  of  the  university  his  eye 
is  claimed  by  the  Chapel,  and  he  must  know  why  it 
is  here.  "I  want  the  central  building  to  be  a  church," 
said  Mr.  Duke  as  plans  were  being  made  for  this  uni- 
versity, "a  great  towering  church  which  will  dominate 
all  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  because  such  an  edifice 
would  be  bound  to  have  a  profound  influence  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  who 
come  here."  This  "great  towering  church"  stands  here 
at  the  center  of  the  campus  to  "take  every  thought 
captive"  to  the  Lord  of  all  that  is  true  and  real  and 
good:  not  for  the  dominance  of  dogma  but  for  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  our  being  and  our 
new  being,   the   God-inspired   search   for   truth,    the 


sharing  of  such  knowledge,  and  its  use  in  the  service 
of  men.  That  ought  to  be  plain  for  every  newcomer 
and  old-timer  on  this  campus. 

But  what  of  the  epigram  with  which  we  began? 
Where  is  it,  and  why  is  it  there,  and  what  is  it  meant 
to  say  to  us?  It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  and  even  more 
have  I  been  surprised  to  find  that  others  have  faced 
it  thousands  of  times  without  seeing  it.  I  had  been  a 
student  here  for  several  years  before  I  looked  up 
from  the  Chapel  court  and  saw,  stretched  between  the 
rounded  turrets  flanking  the  gabled  end  of  the  dining 
hall,  that  reminding,  accusing  sermon  text  in  stone: 
"A  Charitable  Man  Is  the  True  Lover  of  God."  There 
it  was,  plain  and  commanding,  where  every  student. 
staff  member,  or  visitor  might  daily  see  and  heed. 
Why  had  I  not  read  it  before,  and  why  haven't  you? 
Is  there  a  parable  in  our  common  inability  to  see 
such  a  plain,  artless,  and  obvious  truth? 

Perhaps  the  prior  question  is.  Why  were  these 
words  blazoned  there  before  unseeing  eyes?  Could 
it  be  that  this  is  a  word  to  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  Divinity  School  who  daily  look  across  this  open 
quadrangle  toward  the  Union?  Is  this  a  way  of  saying 
to  us,  "Beware  your  much  talk  about  God  and  man; 
not  just  words  but  deeds  are  called  for,  and  deeds  of 
charity  at  that.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  'Lord,  Lord,' 
and  do  not  what  your  Lord  has  bidden.  Remember  the 
Parable  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  all  those  who  had 
or  had  not  served  Christ  through  loving  service  of 
their  needy  fellows."  A  salutary  word!  And  would 
it  go  on  to  warn  of  peril  to  the  professionally  religious: 
"Familiarity  with  the  Holy — verbal  familiarity — may 
hide  the  Holy  and  its  claims  upon  us,  allowing  us  to 
insulate  ourselves  from  God's  claim  with  grave  or  glib 
talk  about  him?"  Or  does  the  epigram  simply  say  to 
us,  "The  intellectual  love  of  God,  however  exalted  your 
theological  inquiry  and  discovery,  is  not  enough:  close 
with  the  divine  reality  confronting  you,  and  do  his  will 
among  men?"  Or  perhaps  this  text  in  stone  on  the 
dining  hall  is  reminding  us  how  down-to-earth  Chris- 
tianity is  (Archbishop  William  Temple  said  it  was  the 
most  materialistic  of  religions),  relevant  to  such  homely 
daily  matters  as  breaking  bread  together  in  brotherly 
fellowship  with  whoever  comes  our  way,  or  seeing  that 
he  has  bread! 

Granted  that  theologs  need  such  admonitions,  sure- 
ly such  a  prominently  placed  message  must  be  meant 
for  more  than  these.  Could  it  be  saying  some  of  the 
same  things,  and  more,  to  worshipers  going  to  and 
from  the  Chapel?  This  is  not  quite  the  word  of  an 
Amos,  preaching  denunciations  around  the  temple  to 
the  priests  and  worshipers,  declaring  for  God:  "I  hate, 
I  despise  your  feasts,  and  I  take  no  delight  in  your 
solemn  assemblies  .  .  .  Take  away  from  me  the  noise 


of  your  songs;  to  the  melody  of  your  harps  I  will  not 
listen.  But  let  justice  roll  down  like  waters,  and  right- 
eousness like  an  everflowing  stream."  This  graven 
text  does  not  decry  our  piety  or  prayers,  our  exalted 
service  of  worship  in  song  and  prayer  and  ministry  of 
the  Word.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  "either  or":  either 
worship  or  justice.  But  neither  is  it  just  that  other 
pair  of  conjunctions,  "both-and":  both  worship  and 
justice.  Rather  it  is  another  yet,  and  a  demanding  one: 
"therefore" — worship  God  who  loves,  therefore  charity! 
But  what  does  "charity"  mean?  Although  a  dic- 
tionary may  not  offer  us  much  more  than  a  series  of 
varied  customary  meanings,  consider  for  a  start  the 
range  of  connotations  reported  by  The  Oxford  Uni- 
versal Dictionary: 

"CHARITY.  1.  Christian  love;  esp.  the  Christian  love 
of  our  fellow  men.  Often  personified  ...  2.  Love, 
natural  affection;  spontaneous  goodness  ...  3.  A 
disposition  to  judge  hopefully  of  men  and  their  actions, 
and  to  make  allowance  for  their  shortcomings  .  .  . 
fairness,  equity  ...  5.    Alms.  6.  A  bequest,  founda- 
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tion,  institution,  etc.  for  the  benefit  of  others,  esp.  of 
the  poor  or  helpless."  All  of  this  sounds  pretty  prac- 
tical and  down-to-earth,  and  it  points  us  back  to  that 
eminently  practical,  ethically  searching  First  Letter  of 
John:  "If  any  one  has  the  world's  goods  and  sees  his 
brother  in  need,  yet  closes  his  heart  against  him,  how 
does  God's  love  abide  in  him?  Little  children,  let  us 
not  love  in  word  or  speech  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  .  .  . 
If  any  one  says,  'I  love  God,'  and  hates  his  brother,  he 
is  a  liar;  for  he  who  does  not  love  his  brother  whom 
he  has  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen." 
The  epigram  in  stone  thus  may  be  there  to  remind  all 
of  us  of  what  the  true  love  of  God  requires,  lest  we 
leave  the  Chapel  too  much  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  con- 
science. And  how  far  would  it  push  the  test  of  our  love 
of  God — to  check  on  our  love  at  boundaries  of  creed, 
and  country,  and  color?  And  how  deeply  would  it 
test  the  ambivalence  of  love  and  hostility  even  within 
our  closest  relationships?  Is  this  why  we  may  have 
worshiped  here  a  hundred  Sundays  and  never  seen 
that  warning  spelled  out  in  large  letters  right  before 
our  eyes? 

But  are  these  words  directed  primarily  to  Sunday 
worshipers  at  the  Chapel?  They  are  published  openly 
for  all  to  see  who  will,  whether  worshipers  or  not,  and 
for  every  day.  Do  they  perhaps  represent  some  high 
humanitarian  impatience  over  the  intricacies  and 
preoccupations  of  religions,  or  even  a  humanistic  hesi- 
tation over  the  reality  and  claims  of  God,  a  strong 
concern  rather  for  near  and  real  troubled  fellow  men? 
One  might  cite  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  quatrain  of 
another  era: 

So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 

So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind, 

When  just  the  art  of  being  kind 

Is  all  this  sad  world  needs. 
However  justified  may  be  a  plague  on  many  of  our 
houses  for  denominational  squabbles  over  trivia,  for 
straining  out  gnats  and  swallowing  camels,  this  bland 
verse  is  hardly  worthy  of  those  words  in  stone  across 
campus.  How  glib  and  cheap  our  sterner  world  of  today 
has  shown  that  shallow,  well-meaning  optimism  to  be, 
with  its  sententious  "Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side 
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of  the  road,  and  be  a  friend  to  man."  Yet  for  all  its 
thinness,  it  was  company  to  profounder  social  concern 
for  the  "relief  of  man's  estate,"  and  that  more  realistic 
and  vigorous  social  gospel  movement  was  a  way  of 
demonstrating  in  action  such  words  as:  "No  man  has 
ever  seen  God;  if  we  love  one  another,  God  abides  in 
us."  Or  again,  "If  any  one  says,  T  love  God,'  and 
hates  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar;  for  he  who  does  not  love 
his  brother  whom  he  has  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom 
he  has  not  seen." 

Moreover,  lest  we  presume  to  some  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  monopoly  on  such  love  of  fellow  men,  we 
hear  from  more  than  one  articulate  humanist  how 
essential  love  is  for  fully  human  life,  even  as  if  to 
rescue  us  from  religion  which  allegedly  misunderstands 
and  misdirects  love.  Hear  an  Erich  Fromm,  for  ex- 
ample among  the  psychotherapists,  maintaining  that 
love  is  "the  answer  to  the  problem  of  human  existence." 
(The  Art  of  Loving)  And:  "Mature  love  is  union  under 
the  condition  of  preserving  one's  integrity,  one's  individ- 
uality. Love  is  an  active  power  in  man;  a  power  which 
breaks  through  the  walls  which  separate  man  from  his 
fellow  men,  which  unites  him  with  others;  love  makes 
him  overcome  the  sense  of  isolation  and  separateness, 
yet  it  permits  him  to  be  himself,  to  retain  his  integrity." 
Love  is  an  activity;  and  an  activity  "primarily  giving, 
not  receiving."  "Love  implies  care":  "Love  is  the  active 
concern  for  the  life  and  the  growth  of  that  which  we 
love."  And  such  care  and  concern  imply  responsibility, 
and  lest  responsibility  turn  into  domination  and  posses- 
siveness,  love  implies  respect;  and  respect  requires 
knowledge.  So  Fromm  calls  repeatedly  for  mature  love 
and  the  practice  of  the  art  of  loving.  For  Fromm,  this 
is  humanly  possible,  without  God.  Indeed,  the  God  of 
most  of  us  seems  to  him  to  prevent  such  wise,  whole- 
some love. 

But  surely,  someone  says,  we  are  getting  away  from 
our  stone  text  when  we  depend  on  a  present-day 
humanistic  psychologist  to  remind  us  what  our  own 
faith  has  long  called  for.  For  this  must  be  an  old 
saying,  and  one  rooted  in  theistic  religion.  "A  Charit- 
able Man  Is  the  True  Lover  of  God."  The  fact  is,  I 
do  not  know  who  put  those  words  up  there,  or  what 
was  meant  in  doing  so,  or  what  was  intended  by  their 
original  author,  and  no  one  queried  could  give  me 
the  answers.  Can  they  yet  speak  to  our  condition? 
Do  we  want  them  to?  Isn't  it  pleasanter  just  to  dally 
with  them  as  in  this  discourse,  to  keep  safe  distance 
from  involvement  with  them?  Aren't  we  in  danger  of 
letting  ourselves  in  for  something  more  disturbingly 
searching?  Some  Kierkegaardian  probing  that  shows 
our  very  virtues  to  be  sin,  our  human  love  to  be  but 
desire  to  possess  for  ourselves,  our  love  to  God  a  way 
of  looking  out  for  ourselves  as  well? 


For  a  long  time  I  wanted  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
this  text  in  stone:  it's  so  charming,  and  charmingly 
hidden  in  plain  sight,  and  such  an  apt  parable  of  our 
hiding  from  reality  and  its  claims.  But  for  just  as  long, 
I  avoided  preaching  that  sermon,  for  that  seemingly 
charming  text  in  quaint  word  and  carving  is  too  starkly 
simple  and  clear,  too  clearly  demanding  of  our  full 
love  to  God  and  man,  demanding  of  our  whole  selves. 
So  we"ve  come  near  the  end,  and  have  protected  our- 
selves against  those  claims:  and  isn't  this  after  all  the 
vindication  of  the  parable  we  spoke  of  earlier?  We  see, 
and  yet  see  not,  or  see  not  as  to  heed.  But  consider 
what  it  might  mean  to  heed: 

It  might   mean   a   clarifying,   saving   discovery   of 
what  life  really  is,  and  not  just  in  ideas  but  in  the 
depths  of  personal  existence.    We  resorted  to  a  dic- 
tionary  and   found   some   customary   connotations   of 
charity,  or  Christian  love.    We  heard  from  a  psycho- 
therapist of  love  which   involves   giving  in  care,   re- 
sponsible concern,  respect,  and  loving  knowledge.    But 
the  essential  denotation  of  love,  the  divine  demonstra- 
tion, is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  person  and  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus 
Christ.    To  read,  and  ponder,  and  yield  to  that  living 
manifestation  of  what  it  means  to  be  "a  charitable  man" 
is  to  be  deeply  searched,  and  tried,  and  redeemed  from 
that  recurring  self-centeredness  we  all  suffer.    As  the 
Apostle  Paul  saw  it,  under  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ: 
"If  I  speak  in  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  a  noisy  gong 
or  a  clanging  cymbal.    And  if  I  have  prophetic 
powers,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge,  and  if  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to  re- 
move mountains,  but  have  not  love,  I  am  noth- 
ing.   If  I  give  away  all  I  have,  and  if  I  deliver 
my  body  to  be  burned,  but  have  not  love,  I 
gain  nothing. 

Love  is  patient  and  kind;  love  is  not  jealous 
or  boastful;  it  is  not  arrogant  or  rude.  Love 
does  not  insist  on  its  own  way;  it  is  not  irritable 
or  resentful;  it  does  not  rejoice  at  wrong,  but 
rejoices  in  the  right.  Love  bears  all  things,  be- 
lieves all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures  all 
things." 

If  this  is  what  that  stone  text  is  saying  to  us,  it  is 
a  sort  of  punch  line  for  all  we  are  doing  here,  for  the 
meaning  of  our  academic  life  and  all  the  rest.  It  seems 
to  be  saying  to  us,  Get  all  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
you  can,  prepare  for  the  most  effective  work,  enter 
tellingly  into  the  communal  life,  but  all  of  this  in  the 
transformed  spirit  of  one  who  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister,  to  use  all  we  have  and  are  for 
our  brothers,  to  be  a  stalwart  servant  of  their  good. 
Both  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  called  for  in  us  are 


exhibited  all  over  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  here  and  there  down  the  slopes  of  Christian  history: 
"Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  also  ought  to  love 
one  another,"  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter.  There 
is  the  standard  and  imperative! 

But  this  is  not  only  a  claim;  it  is  more  basically  a 
gift.  The  New  Testament  is  proclaiming,  and  the 
Church — the  Chapel — is  here  to  proclaim,  that  life 
and  new  life  are  really  a  gift,  that  the  meaning  of  life 
in  love  to  others  is  a  divine  enablement,  a  catching  up 
of  ourselves  into  what  God  has  done  and  is  doing. 
"In  this  the  love  of  God  was  made  manifest  among  us," 
comes  the  ancient  word,  "that  God  sent  his  only  Son 
into  the  world,  so  that  we  might  live  through  him.  .  .  . 
Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  also  ought  to  love  one 
another"  is  more  basic.  Thus  there  is  a  law  of  love, 
but  more  basically  a  gospel,  a  good  news,  that  our 
limited  loving  can  be  enabled  toward  true  Christian 
charity.  And  "A  Charitable  Man  Is  the  True  Lover 
of  God."  In  other  words,  the  real  meaning  of  our  life 
is  in  the  openness  toward  and  concern  for  others  which 
may  underlie  all  we  are  and  know  and  do — if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  brought  to  trust  in  that  Spirit  in  the  very 
heart  of  things,   manifest  in  Jesus   Christ   our  Lord. 
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Photographed  for  the  Duke  Alumni  Register  by  Thad  Sparks  and  James  Wallace 


ART  IN  MOTION 


Terpsichorean  co-eds  pursue  a  nonconformist  approach  to  the  art  of  the  dance 
with  its  freedom  of  action  a?id  expression  which  is  the  essence  of  modern  dance. 


Don't  be  merely  graceful.  Nobody  is  interested 
in  a  lot  of  graceful  young  girls.  Unless  your 
dancing  springs  from  an  inner  emotion  and 
expresses  an  idea,  it  will  be  meaningless,"  was  Isadora 
Duncan's  advice  some  forty  years  ago.  It  is  still  sound 
advice  today,  for  free  expression  of  inner  ideas  and 
emotions  is  the  essence  of  modern  dance. 

But  what  is  modern  dance  and  how  did  it  come 
about?  Born  out  of  rebellion  against  established  schools 
and  conventions  of  dance  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, modern  dance  sought  to  use  basic  movement  in 
new  unfettered  ways.  Technically,  movement  is  the 
substance  of  modern  dance  and  the  body  is  the  instru- 
ment. The  controlling  forces  emanate  from  the  torso  in 
a  duel  of  opposites:  contraction  and  release,  fall  and 
recovery,  aimed  at  expression  and  communication. 

The  concept  of  modern  dance,  as  opposed  to  more 
traditional  dance  forms  such  as  ballet,  believes  that 
each  idea  or  emotion  will  find  fresh  new  movements 
as  dance  creation  takes  place.  It  is  this  freedom  of 
action  that  makes  the  art  of  modern  dance  so  exciting. 

A  twentieth-century  innovation,  this  non-conformist 
approach  to  the  art  of  the  dance  was  pioneered  by 
Isadora  Duncan,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Ted  Shawn  and 
Martha  Graham.  It  is  still  growing  today,  and  be- 
cause of  its  conceptual  approach  its  potentialities  are 
virtually  unlimited. 

Certainly  Duke  co-eds  like  Peggy  Spivey  (opposite 
and  at  right),  find  modern  dance  an  exciting  and  re- 
warding activity  as  she  practices  a  plie  in  second  posi- 
tion while  Terpsichoreans  prepare  for  a  concert. 
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Terpsichorean  advisor,  Mrs.  Julia  Wray  of  the  Woman's 
College  physical  education  department,  helps  club  mem- 
bers work  out  ideas  for  significant  dance  expression. 


New  members  of  Terpsichorean  are  chosen  by  try-outs 
of  interested  East  campus  co-eds.   During  the  year 
they  hold  weekly  meetings  where  they  develop  new 
programs  for  the  concerts  they  give  during  the  year. 
In  the  photograph  above,  Mrs.  Wray  coaches 
Betsy  Ramsey  and  Patricia  Hughes  in  a  dance 
movement  while  (left  to  right)  Caroline  Sherman, 
Peggy  Spivey  and  Vera  Vento  look  on.   At  right,  these 
same  girls  take  a  break  before  going  on  with  their  dance. 


ART  IN  MOTION 


continued 


Communicating  ideas  and  emotions  from  the  inner 

being  of  the  dancer  to  the  inner  being  of  the  beholder 

is,  perhaps,  the  basic  tenet  of  modern  dance.   Ranging 

from  joy  to  sorrow,  with  many  subtle  shadings  in 

between,  this  form  of  expression  is  a  constant 

challenge  to  the  performer  as  well  as  the  audience. 

In  the  above  photograph,  Terpsichoreans  practice 

leaps  in  unison,  and,  at  right,  this  year's  president 

Patricia  Hughes  relaxes  between  dances. 


ART  IN  MOTION  .  .  . 

continued 


Peggy,   last  year's  president  and  a 

dedicated  modern  dancer,  and  Patricia 

experiment  with  a  dance  maneuver 

illustrative  of  the  variety  of  balance, 

dexterity,  line  and  form  attainable  in  a 

modern  dance.   In  the  photograph  below, 

the  girls  perform   side-swings   with 

suspension  as  Mrs.  Wray  directs.   On  the 

opposite  page,  the  girls  practice  a 

breathing  exercise  which  exemplifies  the 

principle  contraction  and  release  so 

important  to  the  art  form. 
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DUKE  DATELINES 

A  chronicle  of  important  events  and  developments  at  Duke  University 


Corporate  Rights 

During  most  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  campus,  Wright  Tisdale, 
chairman  of  the  University's  board  of 
trustees,  has  little  opportunity  to 
meet  and  talk  with  students.  Recently, 
however,  in  a  welcome  change  of  pace, 
Mr.  Tisdale  spent  a  day  with  Duke 
law  students  discussing  the  highways 
and  by-ways  of  corporate  law. 

As  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in 
Detroit,  Mr.  Tisdale  was  eminently 
well  qualified  to  talk  on  "Bread  and 
Butter  in  Corporate  Law,"  and  the 
students   benefited  from   his  remarks. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Tisdale  gave  a 
formal  talk  in  the  Court  Room  of  the 
Law  School  where  he  described  the 
magnitude  and  scope  of  a  lawyer's 
responsibilities  and  challenges  in  the 
context  of  a  major  corporation.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  anyone  interested  in  corporate  law 
to  first  join  a  private  firm.  The  com- 
prehensive legal  departments  of  such 
industrial  giants  as  Ford,  he  said,  offer 
excellent   opportunities   to  gain  expe- 


rience in  a  wide  variety  of  corporate 
problems. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Tisdale  met 
informally  with  students  in  the  coffee 
lounge  where  he  skillfully  fielded  the 
students'  questions. 


Civil  Rights 


On  the  same  day,  still  another  facet 
of  the  problem  of  justice  was  brilliant- 
ly expored  by  1964  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner  Martin  Luther  King. 

Dr.  King's  concern,  however,  was 
with  the  human  rights  and  dignity  of 
man.  There  was  standing  room  only 
in  Page  Auditorium  and  the  overflow 
crowd  heard  the  address  on  loudspeak- 
ers in  the  Grove  as  Dr.  King  called 
for  a  realistic  appraisal  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights. 

After  receiving  a  standing  ovation. 
Dr.  Kin»  stressed  that  the  realist  rec- 
ognizes  that,  "In  making  the  brother- 
hood of  man  a  reality,  we  have  come  a 
long  long  way,  but  that  we  have  a 
long  long  way  to  go."  After  244  years 
of  slavery  and  100  years  of  segrega- 
tion, there  are  many  instances  in  which 
the  Negro  does  not  have  the  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity. 
He  also  admitted  that  there  were  lag- 
ging standards  among  Negroes  in  some 
areas,  but  pointed  out  that,  "economic 
deprivation  and  social  isolation  will 
breed  crime  and  illiteracy  in  any  so- 
ciety." 

"Every  person  of  good  will  must  be 
made  to  see  that  segregation  must  die 
and  that  it  is  a  cancer  of  the  body 
politic  that  must  be  cured.  This  must 
be  done  because  it  is  morally  compel- 
ling as  well  as  politically  expedient," 
Dr.  King  said.  He  concluded  that  a 
continuing  massive  action  program  is 
needed. 

Dr.  King  pointed  to  two  false  ideas 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  effective  ac- 
tion. "The  idea  that  only  time  can 
bring  about  integration  is  false  be- 
cause time  is  a  neutral  quantity  that 


can  be  used  either  constructively  or 
destructively."  Also,  "the  notion  that 
legislation  can't  solve  the  problem  is 
only  a  half  truth.  You  can't  legislate 
integration,  but  you  can  legislate  de- 
segregation. You  can't  change  the 
heart,  but  you  can  restrain  the  heart- 
less." 

There  are  encouraging  signs  of 
compliance,  he  said,  but  there  are  also 
communities  resisting  implementation 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  where  the 
courts  are  only  arenas  for  delay. 

The  Negro,  in  cooperation  with  the 
white  forces  of  good  will,  must  par- 
ticipate in  a  "massive  action  program 
centeied  around  implementation  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Bill,"  Dr.  King 
said.  But,  he  stressed,  the  main  tactic 
must  be  keyed  to  the  philosophy  of 
non-violence  which  is  designed  to  dis- 
arm the  opponent  by  working  on  his 
conscience. 


Sports  Final 


There  were  few  regrets  as  the  foot- 
ball season  ended  and  the  basketball 

season  began.  Here's  what  happened: 

Duke     9  South  Carolina       9 

Duke  30  Virginia                   0 

Duke  24  Maryland              17 

Duke  35  N.  C.  State             3 

Duke     6  Army                       0 

Duke     8  Georgia  Tech       21 

Duke     7  Wake  Forest        20 

Duke   14  Navy                     27 

Duke   15  North  Carolina    21 

Duke     0  Tulane                   17 
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Reason  Against 
Racism 

continued  from  page  9 


Reaction  across  the  state  to  this 
exchange  seems  to  have  been 
quiet.  No  general  outcry  was  heard 
from  advocates  on  either  side  of 
the  issue  involved.  Crowell,  how- 
ever, received  "many  letters  of  com- 
mendation for  his  stand."  He  felt  that 
"The  progressive  spirit  of  Trinity  is 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  young 
men  of  the  State  to  an  encouraging 
extent."  And  Crowell  continued 
throughout  his  administration  to  par- 
ticipate actively  and  vocally  in  pro- 
moting public  discussion  of  public  is- 
sues. 

His  concept  of  academic  freedom 
was  obviously  broader  than  the  one 
that  prevailed  in  Germany.  There 
existed  there  a  sharp  division  between 
the  academic  community  and  the  pub- 
lic community.  Academic  freedom 
was  "internal  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  [did]  not  apply  to 
external  activities  of  academic  per- 
sonnel." Crowell  disavowed  this  lim- 
itation; and  his  successor,  Kilgo,  was 
just  as  vocal,  if  not  more  so,  in  his 
continuation  of  the  policy.  "It  is  not 
believed  at  Trinity  College,"  he  said, 
"that  the  place  of  a  college  is  apart 
from  the  questions  of  trade,  of  so- 
ciety, of  politics,  and  of  religion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  partici- 
pation in  these  affairs  is  a  distinct  duty 
of  a  college." 

The  principal  benefactor  of  the 
College,  James  B.  Duke,  was  also 
proud  of  the  atmosphere  of  freedom 
which  surrounded  Trinity.  He  encour- 
aged its  expansion.  On  February  23, 
1903,  just  nine  months  before  the 
News  and  Observer  began  its  attack, 
the  speaker  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies for  a  new  library  said  that 
".  .  .  just  before  I  left  New  York  I 
did  myself  the  pleasure  to  call  on  Mr. 
James  B.  Duke,  to  whom  you  owe 
this  beautiful  building.  ...  I  reminded 
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him  that  you  had  paid  me  the  compli- 
ment to  ask  me  to  make  the  address 
at  the  opening  of  this  library,  and  I 
asked  'What  shall  I  say?'  He  replied 
with  great  earnestness,  'Tell  them 
every  man  to  think  for  himself.'  " 

This  independent  attitude,  no  doubt 
vexing  to  men  who  maintained  power 
through  emotional  manipulation,  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  College 
by  the  time  Bassett's  article  appeared. 
Its  strength,  though,  had  never  been 
tested  under  an  onslaught  as  vicious 
as  the  one  directed  at  Bassett  and, 
finally,  at  the  College  and  all  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Railroads  and  a  sug- 
gested candidate  for  a  minor  political 
office — the  mild  opposition  encoun- 
tered in  these  situations — were  entirely 
different  from  Bassett's  offense.  He 
"had  touched  upon  extremely  sensitive 
subjects  when  he  suggested  future 
equality  of  the  two  races;  when  he 
stated  that  Booker  T.  Washington  was 
the  second  greatest  man  born  in  the 
South  during  the  past  century;  when 
he  criticized  Democratic  party  leaders 
for  making  appeals  to  racial  antipathy 
in  order  to  win  elections;  and  when 
he  suggested  that  there  might  be  con- 
flict in  the  future  between  the  two 
races  unless  steps  were  taken  by  the 
whites  to  relieve  the  existing  tension." 
Such  statements  "contained  many  of 
the  attitudes  of  accusation  against 
which  the  South  had  been  building 
rationalizations  since  ante  bellum  days. 
.  .  ."  Daniels  was  not  exaggerating 
when  he  said  that  such  ideas  were  a 
threat  to  "the  civilization  of  the 
South."  They  would  not,  if  accepted, 
destroy  that  civilization;  but  they  were 
certainly  capable  of  altering  the  un- 
derpinnings of  rationalization  which 
supported  it. 

The  essence  of  the  article,  and  its 
greatest  threat  from  a  Southern 
point  of  view,  is  contained  in  one 
statement.  The  Negroes  "will  win 
equality  at  some  time."  The  notion 
of  white  supremacy,  Bassett  was  say- 
ing, would  someday  have  to  be  aban- 
doned as  the  erroneous  doctrine  that 
it  was.  His  remarks  about  Booker  T. 
Washington  must  have  been  inter- 
preted by  most  Southerners  as  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  day  had  arrived. 


These  same  people  seemed  to  have 
assumed  that  Bassett,  in  his  use  of 
equality,  meant  social  equality.  But 
did  Bassett  intend  for  his  article  to  be 
interpreted  in  this  manner? 

An  interview  with  Bassett  was  pub- 
lished in  a  number  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  state  on  November  8. 
He  had  been  advised  by  his  friends  to 
give  the  interview  "in  order  to  put 
me  before  the  public  in  a  way  fair  to 
myself  and  safe  for  them  as  a  fight- 
ing ground."  The  reporter  who  con- 
ducted the  interview  was  Kilgo,  who 
seems  to  have  already  decided  upon 
his  battle  strategy. 

Bassett's  "attention  was  first  called 
to  the  following  sentence:  'In  spite 
of  our  race  feelings,  of  which  the 
writer  has  his  share,  they  [the  negroes] 
will  win  equality  at  some  time.  We 
cannot  remove  them,  we  cannot  kill 
them,  we  cannot  prevent  them  from 
advancing  in  civilization.'  As  to  his 
meaning  in  this  sentence  Dr.  Bassett 
said:  'I  mean  merely  this,  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  negro  race 
will  have  a  due  proportion  of  wealthy, 
educated,  prosperous,  and  civilized  in- 
dividuals, just  as  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  have.  Some  day  they  will 
live  in  good  houses,  wear  good  clothes, 
have  good  schools,  good  churches,  and 
especially  be  conservative  and  reliable 
citizens.  This  does  not  mean,  nor  did 
I  intend  that  it  should  mean,  that 
there  will  be  social  mingling  of  the 
races.' 

"Asked  how  long  it  would  be  be- 
fore such  a  stage  is  reached  by  the 
negro,  Dr.  Bassett  said:  'O,  I  don't 
know;  not  less  than  two  hundred  years: 
perhaps  it  may  be  five  hundred  years. 
Social  changes  move  very  slowly.  I 
don't  think  any  of  us  will  live  to  see 
it,  do  you?' 

"As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'equality'  as  used  in  the  article,  Dr. 
Bassett  said  that  it  did  not  mean  so- 
cial equality.  'Not  by  any  means,' 
said  he.  'It  was  not  in  my  thought. 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  knows 
me  would  believe  that  I  meant  to  advo- 
cate anything  of  the  kind.  Between 
the  two  races  is  a  wide  gulf,  and  I 
should  be  the  last  man  to  try  to  bridge 
it.  I  had  no  thought  of  social  equality 
in  my  mind.    I  was  thinking  only  of 


REASON    AGAINST    RACISM 
continued 
the  industrial  and  civic  outlook  of  the 
negro  race.'  " 

In  explaining  his  remarks  about 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Bassett  said 
that  "The  word  'greatest'  as  used  by 
me  has  been  given  a  meaning  which 
I  did  not  have  in  mind.  I  had  only 
reference  to  one's  capacity  to  break 
over  fearful  impediments  and  achieve 
success.  'Take  him  all  in  all,'  Wash- 
ington, beginning  as  a  slave  with  all 
the  hindrances  to  a  race  terribly 
hedged  about,  having  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  school  training,  he  has  made 
more  out  of  his  capital  than  any 
other  man  born  in  the  South,  except 
Lee  who  stood  out  against  the  world 
with  all  the  odds  against  him,  and 
made  the  greatest  military  record 
known  in  the  country." 

Bassett  explained  that  "This  is  only 
a  private  opinion,  from  which  I  readily 
admit  that  other  people  may  posi- 
tively differ.  As  a  student  of  history 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  South  to 
some  extent,  and  never  dreamed  of 
undervaluing  the  character  and  work 
of  any  man." 

Regarding  the  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly, Bassett  said,  "I  am  its  editor, 
and  am  entirely  responsible  for  its 
editorial  policies.  ...  I  wrote  this 
article  as  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  and 
it  was  intended  to  represent  only 
my  private  views.  ...  I  am  myself 
responsible  for  it." 

In  closing  the  interview,  Bassett 
said,  "I  have  no  disposition  to  criti- 
cize those  who  have  criticized  me. 
However,  I  value  friends,  and  regret 
that  any  misunderstandings  of  my 
ideas  and  feelings  should  cause  them 
the  least  pain.  I  am  glad  indeed  to 
make  these  explanations,  that  my 
friends  may  be  relieved  of  the  ex- 
treme interpretation  which  some  have 
very  much  wished  to  make  of  my 
article." 

Bassett's  explanation  did  not  relieve 
anyone  of  extreme  interpretations. 
The  entire  press,  for  the  most  part, 
was  after  his  head;  so  whatever  he 
said  was  open  to  an  unfavorable  in- 
terpretation. One  editor  considered 
the  interview  "a  partial  repetition  of 
his      original      offensive      utterances" 


which  put  him  "deeper  into  the  mire." 
Another  said,  "We  really  think  we 
should  respect  Professor  Bassett's  mor- 
al courage  more,  even  if  we  could  not 
respect  his  mental  furnishings  as  much, 
if  he  had  stuck  to  what  he  said  with- 
out his  attempted  explanation."  Other 
editorial  comment  swung  between 
these  extremes  of  attempted  retrac- 
tion and  compounded  offensiveness. 

It  is  easily  understood  how  Southern 
editors  could  interpret  the  interview 
as  a  continuation  "of  his  original  of- 
fensive utterances,"  for  Bassett  did  not 
repudiate  the  implication  that  the  con- 
cept of  inherent  white  supremacy  was 
erroneous.  Paradoxically,  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  see  how  others  might 
interpret  it  as  an  attempted  retraction. 
There  is  no  denying  that  in  his  orig- 
inal article  Bassett  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  he  means  the  Negro  will  win 
social  equality  as  well  as  civic  and 
economic  equality.  Even  Kilgo  in- 
terpreted it  in  this  manner — and  dis- 
agreed with  him. 

If  this  interpretation  is  accepted  as 
Bassett's  actual  opinion,  then  it  does 
appear,  at  a  glance,  that  his  explana- 
tion of  equality  was  a  retraction,  at 
least  in  part.  Of  course,  it  can  also 
be  argued  that  his  explanation  must 
be  accepted  as  it  stands,  that  it  is  not 
a  retraction  because  he  does  not  ex- 
plicitly state  in  his  article  that  the 
Negro  will  win  social  equality.  Both 
approaches,  however,  seem  too  simple, 
too  pat  to  apply  to  the  complexities 
of  the  man  and  the  situation. 

In  "The  Task  of  the  Critic,"  an  es- 
say published  in  the  Quarterly  ex- 
actly one  year  after  the  appearance  of 
"Stirring  Up  the  Fires  of  Race  Antip- 
athy," Bassett  presents  what  seems 
primarily  a  subjective  account  of  his 
own  battle  with  public  opinion.  After 
stating  that  the  critic  may  sometimes 
deliberately  exaggerate  "the  evils  which 
he  seeks  to  remedy"  in  order  to  "im- 
press the  public  mind,"  Bassett  says 
that  "Sometimes  [the  critic]  is  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  battle  to 
rush  against  lines  which  he  would 
not  in  his  quieter  moments  essay  to 
storm." 

Contrary  to  editorial  opinion,  Bas- 
sett knew  that  there  were  "lines"  with- 


in the  racial  problem  which  were  to 
be  approached  with  caution — if  ap- 
proached at  all.  In  a  tactful,  slightly 
paternal  speech  on  "The  Position  of 
the  Negro  in  Southern  Life,"  which 
he  delivered  at  The  Slater  Industrial 
and  State  Normal  School  for  Ne- 
groes in  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina, Bassett  said  that  "...  I  realize 
that  I  lay  myself  open  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  some  of  the  best  intentioned 
people  of  your  race  and  of  mine.'" 
His  self-appointed  task  of  setting  "a 
limit  to  this  wildfire  of  prejudice  that 
is  in  the  South  ...  is  a  difficult  task. 
and  a  delicate  one,"  he  wrote  in  1898. 
So  for  the  most  part,  Bassett  followed 
a  strategy  of  persuasive  discretion  in 
his  publications  and  speeches. 

However,  as  indicated  earlier  Bas- 
sett's ambition  for  the  Quarterly  was 
that  it  should  be  more  than  an  outlet 
for  scholarly  research.  He  "wished 
particularly  to  counteract  the  reaction- 
ary feeling  in  the  Southern  press  in 
matters  on  which  tradition  had  de- 
veloped ideas  provincial  and  intoler- 
ant." He  was  extremely  disappointed 
that  his  efforts  had  aroused  comment 
in  the  North  but  not  in  the  South;  and 
with  this  disappointment  weighing 
heavily  upon  him,  he  wrote  "Stirring 
Up  the  Fires  of  Race  Antipathy."  His 
"comparison  of  Lee  and  Washington," 
he  reminisced,  "was  not  a  sudden 
thought.  Putting  it  into  the  article, 
however,  was  sudden.  I  remember 
well,"  he  stated,  "how  when  I  had 
written  it  I  said  to  myself:  'I  hope 
they  will  notice  that'!"  So  boldness 
engendered  by  disappointment  and  his 
ambition  to  improve  the  South  by 
broadening  its  intellectual  boundaries 
evidently  carried  Bassett,  in  this  essay, 
beyond  the  critical  limits  which  he 
might  ordinarily  have  observed. 

But  if  Bassett  appeared  bold  in  writ- 
ing his  essay,  so  bold  that  he  was  pub- 
licly condemned  for  having  made  an 
offensive  and  totally  false  overstate- 
ment, it  is  equally  true  that  his  bold- 
ness appears  to  have  failed  him  when 
it  came  to  stating  explicitly  what  he 
meant  by  equality.  Or  perhaps  am- 
bivalence and  some  remaining  rem- 
nant of  discretion  prevented  him,  even 
in  his  boldness,  from  being  more  ex- 
plicit. 
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continued 

Bassett,  of  course,  was  faced  with 
a  dilemma  in  1903  which  continues 
to  face  a  good  many  other  people  to- 
day. He  was  quite  certain  that  the 
Negro  was  capable  of  improving  his 
condition,  and  he  felt  that  the 
Negro  should  be  allowed  civic  and 
economic  equality  in  order  to  facili- 
tate this  improvement.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  individual,  to  Bassett's 
acceptance  of  the  Negro — or  a  Ne- 
gro— as  a  social  equal,  then  Bassett 
baulked.  "I  have  never  been  able  to 
divest  myself  entirely  of  the  inborn 
Southern  feeling  that  a  negro  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  white  man,"  he 
wrote  as  late   as  1911. 

This  statement  seems  to  indicate 
that  Bassett  believed  racial  antipathy 
was  both  a  biological  and  social  phe- 
nomenon. Such  a  belief  was  not  con- 
trary to  prevailing  thought.  However, 
Bassett  did  depart  from  the  thought 
of  this  period  by  insisting  that  racial 
antipathy  was  not  a  biological  or  social 
imperative.  He  allied  himself  with 
man's  capacity  to  change  both  himself 
ad  his  social  structure. 

But  the  process  of  change  would 
.ake  a  long  time,  as  he  said  in  his  in- 
terview. Perhaps  there  were  even  some 
things  which  could  never  be  changed. 
"Between  the  two  races  is  a  wide 
gulf,"  he  said,  "and  I  should  be  the 
last  man  to  try  to  bridge  it."  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "I  had  no 
thought  of  social  equality  in  my  mind," 
a  statement  which  no  doubt  reflected 
his  true  feelings  in  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent. When  applied  to  the  future,  how- 
ever, the  statement  seems  less  than 
truthful,  for  early  in  his  essay  Bassett 
says  that  the  Negro  is  quite  willing 
"to  have  equality,"  and  he  joins  this 
remark  with  examples  of  social  equal- 
ity— not  of  civic  or  economic  equality. 
Later  on  he  gives  examples  of  Jim 
Crow  caste  laws  directed  toward  seg- 
regating  the  Negro  in  social  situations. 
These,  he  says,  will  eventually  be 
overthrown  by  the  Negro.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  the  Negro  must 
be  adopted  "into  our  American  life." 
He  does  not  at  any  point  in  his  essay 
qualify  the  terms  of  this  adoption. 

It    seems,    then,    that    in   his   essay 
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Bassett  was  looking  toward  a  future 
reality  with  an  angry  and  ambitious 
boldness  which  was  tempered  (al- 
though not  as  much  as  the  public 
would  have  liked)  by  discretion  and 
ambivalence.  In  his  interview,  how- 
ever, he  joined  these  latter  two  quali- 
ties with  expediency  to  speak  in  terms 
of  a  present  reality:  Insofar  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  was  unable  to  accept 
the  idea  of  social  equality  at  that  time. 
However,  he  does  not  say  in  the  in- 
terview that  the  Negro  will  never  win 
social  equality.  He  hedges,  yes,  but 
he  does  not  retract  his  intimations  of 
a  future  which  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept completely  in  the  present. 

Eight  days  after  the  interview  ap- 
peared, when  it  was  apparent  that 
it  had  been  ineffective  in  stemming 
the  hostility  toward  either  Bassett  or 
the  College  and  its  officials,  Bassett 
wrote  a  letter  of  resignation  to  James 
H.  Southgate,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  "In  view  of  the  agitation 
growing  out  of  my  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober, 1903,  number  of  The  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly  and  in  view  of  the 
report  that  some  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College 
think  that  I  should  no  longer  hold  a 
place  in  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  I 
wish  to  assure  the  Board  that  should 
they  decide  to  request  my  resignation 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  their 
wishes.  When  they  shall  have  con- 
cluded that  I  should  be  displaced  from 
the  Faculty  I  request  you  to  tender 
them  my  resignation.  In  an  interview 
published  in  some  of  the  papers  of 
this  state  on  November  8,  1903,  I 
undertook  to  explain  my  article.  That 
explanation  was  offered  in  sincerity 
and  truth." 

Daniels  later  called  this  a  "you- 
may-have-it-if-you-insist-upon-it"  resig- 
nation. The  burden  of  responsibility 
was  placed  on  the  trustees,  for  they 
would,  in  fact,  still  have  to  ask  for 
Bassett's  resignation.  He  did  not  al- 
low them  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  they  had  simply  aceded  to  his 
own  wishes.  Each  of  them  would 
have  to  acknowledge  his  stance  upon 
the  issue  of  academic  freedom.  For 
those  whose  abused  prejudices  ob- 
scured  this    issue,    a   decision   would 


have  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  preju- 
dice— and  they  would  have  to  con- 
sciously admit  the  grounds  on  which 
they  stood. 

From  mid-November,  when  Bassett 
submitted  his  letter,  until  December 
1,  when  the  board  met  to  make  its 
decision,  the  controversy  continued, 
spreading  beyond  the  state  and  the 
South  into  the  North.  No  one  volun- 
teered to  publicly  praise  Bassett's  ar- 
ticle or  say  that  they  agreed  with  his 
ideas;  but  many  friends,  even  people 
he  did  not  know,  stood  firmly  beside 
Bassett  on  the  issue  of  academic 
freedom.  The  student  body  presented 
him  a  resolution  asking  him  not  to 
resign  and  stating  that  "a  large  num- 
ber" of  students  would  leave  with  him 
if  he  was  forced  to  withdraw.  Alumni 
studying  at  Columbia  University 
"warned  of  the  value  to  Trinity  of  a 
good  reputation  at  the  graduate  cen- 
ters." Walter  Hines  Page,  journalist 
and  editor,  a  Southern  exile  and  for- 
mer Trinity  student,  wrote  Ben  Duke 
on  several  occasions  to  point  out  the 
opportunity  the  College  had  of  en- 
hancing its  stature  throughout  the 
academic  world  with  a  defense  of 
academic  freedom.  "Trinity  will  stand 
higher  than  it  could  be  made  to  stand 
by  many  years  of  good  quiet  work," 
he  said. 

Page's  encouragement  evidently  fell 
upon  a  receptive  mind,  for  the  influ- 
ential Dukes,  both  Ben  and  James  B., 
had  committed  themselves  to  defend 
academic  freedom.  James  B.  Duke 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  Kilgo  that 
"This  man  Bassett  maybe  has  played 
the  fool  and  oughtn't  to  be  on  the 
faculty,  but  he  must  not  be  lynched. 
There  are  more  ways  of  lynching  a 
man  than  by  tying  a  hempen  rope 
around  his  neck  and  throwing  it  over 
the  limb  of  a  tree.  Public  opinion 
can  lynch  a  man,  and  that  is  what 
North  Carolina  is  trying  to  do  to 
Bassett  now.  Don't  allow  it.  You'll 
never  get  over  it  if  you  do."  Of  course, 
the  Dukes  had  a  self-interest  in  this 
particular  controversy.  They  were  ded- 
icated to  the  College,  yes;  but  if  they 
had  not  supported  Bassett  they  would 
have  been  yielding  by  default  to  all 
the  spurious  accusations  made  against 
.  them  personally  by  Daniels  and  other 
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continued 
editors.    Fortunately,  these  men  were 
fighters,  not  yielders. 

In  the  meantime,  Bassett  also  was 
receiving  letters,  some  in  the  mail  and 
others  slipped  under  his  door  at  night. 
"You  ought  to  be  run  out  of  N.  C. 
and  if  things  don't  change  you  will," 
wrote  L.A.C.  "A  mob  should  lynch 
you  for  your  contempt.  You  better 
go  to  Booker  Washington  College, 
you  son  of  a  bitch.  You  better  get 
out  of  Durham  at  once.  Fair  war- 
ing [sic]." 

Publicly,  he  was  subjected  to  Dan- 
iels' continued  attack.  The  attack,  as 
already  mentioned,  had  broadened  con- 
siderably. "How  long  will  Dr.  Kilgo 
be  permitted  to  make  Trinity  College 
the  agency  that  makes  against  old 
fashioned  Methodism  and  North  Caro- 
lina ways?"  wrote  Daniels  on  No- 
vember 29.  "The  trustees  will  take  the 
first  turn  at  answering  that  question 
Tuesday  night.  If  they  will  obtain 
about  half  a  dozen  resignations — in- 
cluding Kilgo's  and  Bassett's — and  in- 
fuse a  new  spirit  they  will  do  great 
things  for  their  church  and  State." 

No  one,  however,  was  certain  of 
what  the  trustees  would  do  when 
they  met  at  8:00  p.m.  on  December 
1.  Except  as  rumor,  Trinity's  own 
plan  of  battle  was  not  publicly  known. 
This  lack  of  information  evidently 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  Daniels'  con- 
fidence about  the  outcome.  "In  his 
last  editorial  before  the  meeting,  he 
warned  the  trustees  that  the  eyes  of 
the  state  were  upon  them."  It  was  as 
if  he  had  told  them  to  watch  out  for 
banana  peels — while  wondering  if  he 
had  already  stepped  on  one  himself. 
The  meeting,  presided  over  by 
Southgate,  was  held  in  the  Washing- 
ton Duke  Building  with  25  of  the  36 
members  of  the  board  present.  Also, 
a  number  of  students  were  eavesdrop- 
ping in  an  adjoining  room.  After 
Bassett's  letter  had  been  read,  Kilgo 
was  called  upon  to  speak.  His  ora- 
torical manner  was  already  legendary. 
"Kilgo  belonged  to  the  school  of  self- 
righteous  preacher-presidents,  and  not 
to  the  newer  tribe  of  public-relations 
experts,"  wrote  Richard  Hofstadter  and 


Walter  Metzger.  "A  champion  of  un- 
popular causes  .  .  .  ,  he,  and  with  him 
Trinity  College,  did  not  seek  to  be 
universally  beloved."  A  more  intimate 
view  is  provided  by  a  close  admirer: 
"I  never  did  know  what  the  man  was 
talking  about,  but  whatever  it  was,  I 
was  for  it." 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Kilgo's 
rhetoric  did  not  obscure  the  basic  issue. 
He  "informed  the  trustees  that .  .  .  they 
were  asked  not  to  pass  upon  the  action 
of  an  individual,  but  to  settle  forever 
the  attitude  of  Trinity  College  toward 
academic  freedom;  and  he  counseled 
them  that  their  decision  would  decide 
the  question  not  only  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege, but  for  every  Southern  college. 
Kilgo  admitted  that  academic  liberty 
did  not  excuse  academic  blunders,  but 
he  contended  that  academic  freedom 
could  never  be  defended  by  academic 
coercion.  Academic  liberty,  Kilgo  in- 
sisted, meant  academic  tolerance,  and 
therefore  the  trustees  were  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  Trinity  College 
stood  for  and  exemplified  tolerance  or 
whether  the  institution  was  to  be  di- 
rected in  the  interest  of  intolerance 
and  coercion."  It  was  an  hour-long 
plea  of  "unsurpassed  eloquence,"  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  trustees. 

After  Kilgo  had  left  the  meeting, 
Southgate  read  a  faculty  statement 
which  had  been  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  professors  in  conjunction 
with  William  Garrott  Brown,  a  South- 
erner and  successful  writer  who  was 
on  the  campus  at  that  time.  The  fac- 
ulty said  that  ".  .  .  we  wish  to  urge 
upon  your  honorable  Board  that  the 
important  matter  at  issue  in  your 
decision  is  neither  the  interest  of  an 
individual  nor  the  particular  opinions 
which  that  individual  happens  to  hold 
and  to  express.  .  .  ."  The  important 
matter,  they  said,  was  academic  free- 
dom; and  since  they  did  not  endorse 
Bassett's  opinions,  since  they  were 
actually  "very  far  from  undertaking 
any  defense  of  them,"  they  felt  "ex- 
ceptionally free  to  devote  ourselves 
to  the  great  and  general  principle  in- 
volved." It  was  a  principle  in  which 
their  own  interests  as  scholars  were 
at  stake. 

Like  Kilgo,  they  pointed  out  the 
transcendent    quality    of    a    favorable 


decision  by  the  trustees.  They  also 
warned,  perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  any 
trustees  who  wanted  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  of  the  Southern  social 
order,  that  an  unfavorable  decision 
could  make  a  martyr  of  Bassett  and 
give  his  "opinions  an  importance  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  commanded." 

However,  "the  immediate  concern" 
of  the  trustees  and  of  themselves  was 
"for  the  welfare  of  Trinity  College." 
On  this  account,  said  the  faculty, 
".  .  .  we  are  willing  to  risk  our  future 
standing  for  the  great  principle  of 
free  speech  and  to  accept  all  the  con- 
sequences of  this  choice.  For  we 
believe  that  our  chance  to  build  up 
here  eventually  a  great  institution 
among  the  colleges  of  the  world  will 
be  far  better  if  we  stand  for  truth  and 
freedom,  than  if  we  silently  consent 
to  yield  our  minds  to  any  sort  of  in- 
tellectual bondage." 

Following  the  presentation  of  the 
faculty  statement,  Southgate  read  sev- 
eral letters  urging  that  Bassett  be  re- 
tained. Then  Bassett's  own  letter  was 
referred  to  a  committee  chaired  by 
Southgate.  At  this  point,  the  meeting 
was  opened  to  debate,  and  1 1  trustees 
spoke  both  pro  and  con  for  several 
hours.  The  three  concluding  speakers, 
however,  were  for  [retaining]  Bassett, 
with  Southgate  in  the  anchor  position." 
When  the  committee  retired,  its  mem- 
bers took  with  them  a  fresh  impres- 
sion favorable  to  Bassett.  They  de- 
liberated for  only  15  minutes  before 
recommending  that  an  already  pre- 
pared statement  supporting  Bassett's 
right  to  expression — and  thereby  aca- 
demic freedom — be  adopted. 

The  statement,  almost  majestic  in 
its  tone  of  deliberateness,  had 
been  written  by  Brown  and  Dean  Wil- 
liam Preston  Few  (who  later,  as  presi- 
dent, led  Trinity  through  its  transfor- 
mation into  Duke  University).  "Can- 
dor," said  the  statement,  "impels  us  to 
admit  our  regret  that  Professor  Bassett 
has  expressed  certain  opinions  which 
give  offense  to  many,  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  those  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed solely  on  his  own  authority, 
through  a  medium  which  is  in  no 
sense  an  organ  of  the  College,  and  not 
at  all  in  his  capacity  as  a  College  of- 
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ficial,  so  that  neither  this  Board  nor 
the  College  can  be  held  in  any  way  to 
have  approved  or  countenanced  them, 
or  to  be  in  any  degree  responsible  for 
them. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  faculty  and  the  students  dis- 
agree with  certain  of  Professor  Bas- 
sett's  opinions — so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  unanimously.  Neither  do 
we  agree  with  them.  Nevertheless, 
both  faculty  and  students,  with  equal 
unanimity,  have  manifested  their  de- 
sire that  this  board  decline  to  accept 
Professor  Bassett's  offer  of  his  resig- 
nation, and  ...  we  do  decline  to  ac- 
cept it." 

The  reasons  for  declining  were  nu- 
merous: The  College,  through  its  con- 
stitution, and  the  Church,  through  its 
spirit  and  doctrines,  were  dedicated 
to  the  idea  of  tolerance;  the  state  itself 
possessed  a  history  of  "struggles  and 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  free  speech 
and  freedom  of  conscience."  The 
board  could  not  make  a  decision  con- 
trary to  the  tenets  provided  by  this 
heritage.  "Nor  would  we  do  anything 
which  may  seem  to  imply  that  the 
social  order  of  our  Southern  states  in 
general  needs  to  be  defended  from 
criticism  with  any  weapons  but  reason 
and  the  truth."  These,  then,  were 
reasons  that  appealed  to  pride;  and 
that  also  made  it  difficult  for  a  trustee 
to  vote  unfavorably  and  still  consider 
himself  tolerant  or  someone  who  had 
not  betrayed  his  heritage. 

But  there  were  other  reasons,  too, 
and  these  are  the  ones  which  can  be 
truthfully  described  as  "notable  addi- 
tions to  the  belles-lettres  of  academic 
freedom."  The  trustees  were  "par- 
ticularly unwilling  to  lend  ourselves 
to  any  tendency  to  destroy  or  limit 
academic  liberty,  a  tendency  which 
has,  within  recent  years,  manifested 
itself  in  some  conspicuous  instances, 
and  which  has  created  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  for  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican colleges.  Whatever  encourages 
such  a  tendency  endangers  the  growth 
of  higher  education  by  intimidating 
intellectual  activity  and  causing  high- 
minded  men  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  this  noble  profession.    We  can- 


not lend  countenance  to  the  degrading 
notion  that  professors  in  American 
colleges  have  not  an  equal  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  with  all  other 
Americans." 

Also,  "We  believe  that  society  in 
the  end  will  find  surer  benefit  by  ex- 
ercising patience  than  it  can  secure  by 
yielding  to  its  resentments.  The  search 
for  truth  should  be  unhampered  and 
in  an  atmosphere  that  is  free.  Liberty 
may  sometimes  lead  to  folly;  yet  it 
is  better  that  some  should  be  toler- 
ated than  that  all  should  think  and 
speak  under  the  deadening  influence 
of  repression.  A  reasonable  freedom 
of  opinion  is  to  a  college  the  very 
breath  of  life;  and  any  official  throt- 
tling of  the  private  judgment  of  its 
teachers  would  destroy  their  influence, 
and  place  upon  the  college  an  endur- 
ing stigma.  For  it  is  not  the  business 
of  college  professors  to  provide  their 
students  with  opinions.  American  col- 
lege students  would  generally  resent 
such  dictation  if  it  were  attempted. 
It  is  the  business  of  colleges  rather  to 
provide  for  young  men  the  material, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  training  which 
will  enable  them  to  form  and  defend 
their  own  opinions.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  the  business  of  gov- 
erning boards  like  ours  to  prescribe 
opinions  for  professors.  The  same 
broad  principle  holds  both  in  the  col- 
lege and  the  state.  While  it  is  idle  to 
deny  that  the  free  expression  of  wrong 
opinions  sometimes  works  harm,  our 
country  and  our  race  stands  for  the 
view  that  the  evils  of  intolerance  and 
suppression  are  infinitely  worse  than 
those  of  folly." 

In  conclusion,  the  statement  read: 
"Viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  of 
those  wider  interests,  and  finding  that 
there  is  no  complaint  against  Profes- 
sor Bassett's  moral  character,  his  schol- 
arly fitness,  his  energy,  his  competency 
as  a  teacher,  or  his  command  of  the 
confidence  of  his  classes,  we  are  sure 
that  duty  requires  us  to  decline  the 
offer  of  his  resignation.  Great  as  is 
our  hope  in  this  College,  high  and 
noble  as  are  the  services  which  under 
God  we  believe  that  it  is  fit  to  render, 
it  were  better  that  Trinity  should 
suffer  than  that  it  should  enter  upon  a 
policy   of  coercion   and   intolerance." 


When  the  committee  returned 
with  this  statement  and  its  rec- 
ommendation of  adoption,  there  was 
"a  motion  to  ignore  the  committee  re- 
port and  ask  for  Bassett's  resignation, 
and  a  motion  to  recommit."  Neither 
motion  carried;  and  finally,  at  ap- 
proximately three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  statement  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  7.  Five  ministers  and 
two  laymen  composed  that  minority. 
The  majority  consisted  of  four  min- 
isters and   14  laymen. 

Unfortunately,  the  statement  was 
not  adopted  without  an  addition  that 
was  intended  to  pacify  some  members 
of  the  board  as  well  as  the  public. 
Tacked  onto  its  tail-end  was  a  sen- 
tence which  read:  "We  state  as  a 
fact  that  Professor  Bassett  does  not 
believe  in,  nor  does  he  teach  social 
equality,  and  we  have  confidence  in 
him,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher." 
No  matter  how  desirable  this  addi- 
tion was  from  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
pediency, no  matter  what  it  did  in  the 
way  of  creating  harmony,  it  was  a 
shoddy  conclusion  to  a  bold  statement 
of  freedom,  for  the  implication  is  that 
the  decision  might  have  been  other- 
wise if  the  trustees  had  thought  that 
Bassett  believed  in  social  equality. 

Before  adjourning,  however,  the 
trustees  passed  a  resolution  which 
slapped  at  the  "unwarranted  attacks" 
made  by  Daniels  and  other  editors 
upon  Kilgo.  The  board  "gladly"  and 
unanimously  took  the  "opportunity  to 
again  express  its  absolute  confidence 
in  Dr.  Kilgo  and  its  abundant  satis- 
faction with  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution."  It  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  man  who,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other,  had  plotted 
the  strategy  which  made  Trinity  syn- 
onymous with  academic  freedom. 

Even  today,  administrators  and  fac- 
ulty members  have  been  criticized 
for  showing  "little  comprehension  of 
or  sympathy  for  the  cause"  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  Happily,  such  criti- 
cism could  not  be  directed  toward 
Kilgo.  Not  only  did  he  fight  verballv 
for  these  principles,  but  as  "he  was 
delivering  his  plea  for  academic  free- 
dom, Kilgo  had  in  his  pocket  his  own 
resignation,  ready  for  presentation  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  case  of  an 
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adverse  decision  in  regard  to  Bassett." 
Nor  could  such  criticism  be  directed 
toward  the  faculty,  for  each  member 
of  this  body  had  given  to  Kilgo  prior 
to  the  meeting  a  sealed  envelope  con- 
taining his  resignation.  The  envelopes 
were  "to  be  opened  in  the  event  Bas- 
sett was  asked  to  resign." 

It  was  no  doubt  a  wise  and  prudent 
decision  not  to  threaten  the  board  with 
those  resignations.  Also,  it  allowed 
the  trustees  to  make  a  decision  solely 
on  the  basis  of  academic  freedom. 
However,  the  faculty  resignations  had 
been  rumored,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  trustees  were  aware  of  the 
rumor.  The  threatened  disaffection  of 
many  students  in  the  event  of  Bassett's 
dismissal  also  was  known.  (There 
was  also  the  possibility  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  might  not  send  their 
children  to  Trinity  if  Bassett  was  not 
dismissed.)  Also,  the  trustees  must 
have  realized  after  Kilgo's  stirring  de- 
fense of  academic  freedom  that  he 
could  not  remain  as  president  if  the 
board  decided  against  the  issue  in- 
volved. They  would,  on  this  most 
basic  issue,  basic  to  his  own  philos- 
ophy, have  been  voting  against  him 
personally.  (It  seems  likely  that  this 
line  of  reasoning  was  in  part  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  and  unani- 
mous adoption  of  the  resolution  sup- 
porting Kilgo  and  his  administration.) 
There  is,  of  course,  no  way  to  de- 
termine what  influence  these  aspects 
of  the  situation  had  upon  the  board. 

After  the  trustees  had  adjourned, 
the  students — those  who  had  gone  to 
bed — were  awakened  by  the  ringing 
of  the  College  bell.  "In  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  congregated  on  the  cam- 
pus, and  the  pent-up  feeling  of  six 
weeks  of  self-restraint  broke  out  into 
the  heartiest  cheers  that  have  been 
heard  ...  in  years."  A  bonfire  was 
built  "and  soon  a  big  blaze  lit  up  the 
whole  campus."  The  light  revealed 
two  effigies  of  Josephus  Daniels 
"hanging  from  the  large  persimmon 
tree  back  of  the  Main  Building,  and 
from  an  electric  light  wire  near  the 
Memorial  Hall.  .  .  ." 

This  well-publicized  incident  re- 
sulted in  what  the  New   York  Times 


called  "a  comic  sequel"  to  the  action 
by  the  board  of  trustees.  The  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  which  was 
holding  an  annual  business  meeting, 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
hanging  as  an  attempt  to  inhibit  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press.  "It  seems  odd," 
editorialized  the  Times,  "that  any  body 
of  intelligent  men  should  have  taken 
such  a  position  without  showing  any 
signs  of  being  aware  of  its  absurdity." 

Other  press  comment  soon  followed 
the  board's  decision,  and  comment  in 
the  North  was  extremely  favorable. 
In  the  Southern  press,  however,  there 
was  little  rejoicing.  Daniels  continued 
to  insist  that  Bassett  had  committed 
an  "unpardonable  sin."  He  said  that 
"Freedom  of  speech  is  important  and 
must  be  preserved,  but  there  is  one 
thing  dearer  to  the  Southern  people, 
to  wit:  the  preservation  of  its  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  purity  of  the  white  blood, 
the  supremacy  of  Anglo-Saxon  ideals 
and  white  government."  Years  later, 
in  writing  his  memoirs,  he  did  make 
a  small  concession  by  saying  that 
"surrounding  conditions"  made  his  de- 
nunciation of  Bassett's  article  "more 
intemperate"  than  it  might  "have  been 
at  any  other  time." 

But  the  College  benefited  from  its 
stand  in  spite  of  the  "sharp  division" 
the  incident  had  created  among  its 
own  trustees  and  constituents.  Firm 
guide  lines  had  been  established  for 
future  decisions  concerning  academic 
freedom.  Tradition  had  become  stated 
policy.  Also,  the  battle  for  academic 
freedom  had  created  "a  high  pitch" 
of  enthusiasm  on  campus.  The  Ar- 
chive, a  student  publication,  said  that 
"now  we  have  settled  down  to  work 
again — firm  in  our  conviction  that  the 
decision  of  the  trustees  was  wise,  and 
steadfast  in  our  belief  that  there  is  a 
great  future  before  the  Liberal  Trin- 
ity." Parents  continued  to  send  their 
children  to  the  College. 

Two  years  later,  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  came  to  Durham  and 
"spoke  to  some  15,000  people  in  front 
of  the  campus."  Referring  to  the 
College  and  its  people,  he  said,  "You 
stand  for  all  those  things  tor  which 
the  scholar  must  stand  if  he  is  to 
render  real  and  lasting  service  to  the 


State.  You  stand  for  Academic  Free- 
dom, for  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
for  a  duty  more  incumbent  upon 
the  scholar  than  upon  any  other 
man,  to  tell  the  truth  as  he  sees  it, 
to  claim  for  himself  and  to  give  to 
others  the  largest  liberty  in  seeking 
after  the  truth."  This  was  the  cap- 
stone of  all  the  publicity  which  had 
enhanced  Trinity's  reputation  after 
its  stand  for  academic  freedom.  Page 
had  been  right  in  saying  that  the  Col- 
lege "will  stand  higher"  by  retaining 
Bassett  "than  it  could  be  made  to 
stand  by  many  years  of  good  quiet 
work." 

As  for  Bassett  himself,  he  remained 
on  the  faculty  until  the  summer  of 
1906.  At  that  time,  he  went  with 
mixed  emotions  to  fill  a  professorship 
at  Smith  College.  He  had  "long  wished 
to  write  history,"  he  said  later,  "and 
I  was  conscious  that  the  stress  of 
social  reform  took  too  much  of  my 
time  from  that  pursuit.  The  position 
in  Northampton,  while  not  all  I 
wanted,  offered  the  opportunity  of 
leisure  .  .  .  with  books  and  sources 
within  reach.  .  .  ."  Of  course,  Wendell 
H.  Stephenson  has  said  in  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  knew  Bassett  well 
were  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
been  after  a  Northern  professorship 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  this  desire 
had  influenced  his  editorial  policy  in 
general  and,  specifically,  his  publica- 
tion of  "Stirring  Up  the  Fires  of  Race 
Antipathy."  This,  however,  has  not 
been  substantiated.  Bassett  was  am- 
bitious; but  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
such  hearsay  was  produced  by  resent- 
ment over  his  departure,  for  it  must 
have  seemed  that  he  was  betraying 
those  people  who  had  stood  beside 
him  on  the  issue  of  academic  freedom. 
Or  perhaps  there  were  some  who 
resented  his  ideas  on  the  racial  prob- 
lem. 

Still,  if  man's  ambivalence  and  the 
pressures  of  expediency  created  shad- 
ows in  this  victory  of  light  over  dark- 
ness— as  they  will  do  in  any  great 
struggle — the  shadows,  in  retrospect, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
final  result.  The  fact  remains  that  a 
victory  was  won.  It  had  to  be  won  by 
humans.  — Harry  R.  Jackson 
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The  Greater  Philadelphia  Association's  annual  "Liberty  Bell  Awards"  were  presented  to  Dr.  George  T.  Harrell,  Jr.  '32, 
M.D.  '36  {third  from  left).  Dean  of  the  new  Hershey  Medical  School  of  Penn  State,  and  to  Fred  Shabel  '54,  former 
assistant  at  Duke  and  now  head  coach  at  Connecticut.  Dr.  .lames  Cleland,  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  was  given  a  special 
award    (center).     Others   are.    Harold   Landsberg,    treasurer;  Homer  "Jake"  Lippard,  president;  and  Leif  Beck,  secretary. 


SCHEDULED  ALUMNI 
MEETINGS 

January   1 1  St.   Louis,   Missouri 

Dr.   Douglas  M.   Knight,   President 
of  Duke  University,  guest  speaker. 
January  15  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.    J.   B.    Rhine,   Director   of   the 
Duke  University  Parapsychology  Lab- 
oratory, guest  speaker. 
January  20  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Dr.   Douglas  M.   Knight,   President 
of  Duke  University,  guest  speaker. 
January  21  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Coach    William    D.    Murray,    guest 
speaker. 
January  28  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall.  vice  provost 
in  charge  of  the  Medical  Center,  guest 
speaker. 
January  29  Petersburg,  Virginia 
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Coach    William    D.    Murray,    guest 
speaker. 
February  12  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dr.   Douglas  M.   Knight,  President 
of  Duke  University,  guest  speaker. 
February  15  Miami,  Fla. 

Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  President 
of  Duke  University,  guest  speaker. 
February     16    Tampa-St.    Petersburg. 

Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  President 
of    Duke    University,    guest    speaker. 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Dr.  James  T.  Cleland,  Dean  of 
the  Chapel  and  James  B.  Duke  Profes- 
sor of  Preaching,  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  Oklahoma  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation on  October  22.  Dr.  Cleland 
was  in  Oklahoma  for  a  state-wide 
church  meeting.  Dwight  Hunt  BD  '31 
is  president  of  the  Association. 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

The  Wake  County  Duke  Alumni 
Association  sponsored  a  family  cov- 
ered dish  supper  attended  by  more 
than  150  alumni  and  members  of  their 
families  on  October  1 1 .  Guests  from 
Duke  included  Basketball  Coaches  Vic 
Bubas,  Bucky  Waters  and  Chuck  Daly; 
Laney  Funderburk,  Executive  Secre- 
tary for  Alumni  Class  and  Club 
Programs,  assorted  wives  and  chil- 
dren; and  four  varsity  players  and  the 
team  manager. 

The  informal  program  was  con- 
ducted by  W.  Casper  Holroyd  '48, 
President  of  the  Association.  Each  of 
the  Coaches  spoke  briefly  and  an- 
swered questions.  Also,  each  of  the 
players  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
tell  why  they  came  to  Duke  and  an- 
swered questions  from   the  audience. 


Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

The  Southeastern  North  Carolina 
Duke  Alumni  Association  had  as 
special  guest  speaker  for  their  fall 
meeting,  Head  Basketball  Coach  Vic 
Bubas.  More  than  40  alumni  and 
friends  attended  the  reception  and 
dinner  held  at  the  Cape  Fear  Club. 
Laney  Funderburk  of  the  Alumni 
Office  also  attended.  Lawrence  S. 
Everett,  Jr.  '41  is  President  of  the 
Association.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  on  April  13, 
1965  when  Dr.  Knight,  President  of 
Duke  University  will  be  guest  speaker. 

Goldsboro,  North  Carolina 

Basketball  Coach  Vic  Bubas  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Wayne  County  Duke  Alumni 
Association  held  on  October  13.  Mary 
Martin  Williamson  Borden  (Mrs.  E. 
B.,  Jr.)  '55  was  President  of  the 
Association  and  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. Newly  elected  officers  include: 
president,  Ashton  T.  Griffith,  III  '54. 
MD  '58;  vice  president,  Harold  Kadis 
'55;  secretary-treasurer,  Emily  Tucker 
Powell  (Mrs.  William  L.)  '62;  and 
alumnae  council  representative,  Marcia 
Drake  Bennett  (Mrs.  Paul  C,  Jr.)  '54. 


CLASS 
NOTES 

HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

next  reunion:     commencement    1965 

Junius  H.  Rose  '13,  President 
Box  405 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Wallace  C.  Bethea  '14  of  Orange- 
burg, S.  C,  is  president  of  First  National 
Bank.  He  and  Mrs.  Bethea  have  three 
married  daughters  and  12  grandchildren. 

William  H.  Boyd  '14  is  a  civil  engi- 
neer in  Henderson,  N.  C.  His  family 
includes  two  children  and  two  grand- 
children. 

Jedeth  R.  Davis  '14,  an  attorney  of 
Kings  Mountain,  N.  C,  has  a  son,  a 
daughter,  Jean  Davis  Jackson  (Mrs. 
Benjamin  T.)  '52,  and  six  grandchildren. 


Nobel  Prize  Won 
by  Charles  Townes 


The  1964  Nobel  Prize  for 
physics  was  awarded  joint- 
ly to  an  American,  Duke  alum- 
nus Dr.  Charles  Townes,  and 
two  Russians  for  basic  contri- 
butions to  discovery  of  the  ma- 
ser-laser  effect,  a  fabulous  har- 
nessing of  radio  and  light  beams 
to  serve  mankind. 

The  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Science  directed  that  half  of  the 
$53,123  prize  go  to  Dr.  Townes,  provost  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  rest  goes  to  Nikolay  Basov  and  Aleksander  Prochorov 
of  the  Soviet  Science  Academy's  Lebedev  Institute  in  Moscow. 

Dr.  Townes  came  to  Duke  in  1935  after  graduating  from  Furman. 
and  received  his  MA.  in  physics  from  the  University  in  1937.  While  at 
Duke  he  studied  with  Dr.  F.  Woodbridge  Constant  who  encouraged  him 
to  go  to  California  Institute  of  Technology  for  his  doctorate. 

In  discussing  his  new  research,  Dr.  Townes  called  his  experimental 
device  a  phonon  masser.  He  said  it  produces  extremely  high-frequency 
sound  waves,  up  to  6  billion  cycles  per  second,  enough  to  shatter  the 
piece  of  glass  or  crystal  in  which  they  are  generated.  Maser  deals  with 
microwaves  and  laser  with  visible  light. 


'20 


next  reunion:     1970 


'31 


next   reunion:     1965 


Rev.  B.  C.  Reavis  and  Mrs.  Reavis 
of  Durham  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary  in  the  spring.  He  is 
a  retired  Methodist  minister  who  served 
a  number  of  churches  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina. 


'25 


next  reunion: 


1966 


Alice  Dunton  Trower  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam B.)  of  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  teaches 
seventh   grade  in  the  local  high  school. 


James   S.   Heizer,   President 
1320  Arnette  Avenue 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Allen  O.  Gamble  is  Senior  Staff 
Associate  to  the  Associate  Director, 
Planning,  at  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, Washington,  D.  C.  He  and 
Mrs.  Gamble  live  in  Bethesda. 

Julia  McCullough  McMichael 
(Mrs.  Robert)  is  head  librarian  at  The 
Westminster  Schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


'28 


next  reunion:     1966 


'32 


next   reunion:     1965 


Edwin  M.  Leight,  vice-president  of 
Glenn  Tobacco  Company,  lives  in  Ath- 
ens, Greece. 

E.  Clarence  Tilley  (m.ed.  '33)  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  United  Commercial 
Travelers  of  America,  a  fraternal  so- 
ciety. He  has  recently  received  the 
highest  honor  of  the  Society,  that  of 
Past  Supreme  Counselor. 


Dr.  W.  Brewster  Snow,  President 
600  Belvidere  Avenue 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
William    E.    Fort,    Jr.,   a.m.    (ph.d. 
'34)   is   executive  director,   Americanism 
Educational  League,   Buena  Park,  Calif. 
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next   reunion:     1969 


William    B.    McGuire    ll.b.,    presi- 
dent  of   Duke   Power    Company,    Char- 
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lotte,  N.  C,  is  also  president  of  the 
Carolinas-Virginia  Nuclear  Power  As- 
sociates. 


'34 


NEXT    reunion: 


1969 


Anne  Strowd  Flannery  (Mrs. 
Glenn  M.)  (a.m.  '45)  of  East  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  is  associate  librarian,  with  the 
rank  of  assistant  professor,  at  Lehigh 
University. 

Samuel  E.  Husselman  is  an  electrical 
contractor  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  Kenneth  Lang  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
is  head  guidance  counselor  for  Carl 
Hayden  Senior  High  School. 
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next   reunion:     1969 


In  October,  John  L.  Moorhead,  vice 
president  of  Knox  Massey  &  Associates, 
Durham  advertising  agency,  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  20-year 
club  of  the  Wright  Division,  Sperry 
Rand  Corp.  The  first  non-employee  to 
be  so  honored,  he  has  handled  the  ac- 
count for  the  company  for  21  years. 

Samuel  G.  Tyler  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  vice  president  for  sales  for  Robertson 
Company.    The  Tylers  have  four  sons. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


Don  S.  Glass  is  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  has  a 
son  who  is  a  third  year  medical  student 
at  West  Virginia  University. 

On  July  1,  Charles  L.  Lemperly 
became  associated  with  Peck  and  Bil- 
lingslea,  Inc.,  a  publishers  representa- 
tive firm  in  Chicago,  111. 


'37 


NEXT  reunion: 


1968 


James  N.  Gorrjnge  is  assistant  man- 
ager of  employee  relations  for  Jersey 
Standard.  Married  to  the  former  Vir- 
ginia Bariseillo  '39.  he  makes  his  home 
in  Summit,  N.  J. 

Oscar  L.  McFadyen,  Jr.  (m.d.  '41), 
who  practices  internal  medicine  in  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C,  was  elected  medical 
representative  for  the  newly  formed 
Cumberland  County  Hospital  Authority 
in  July.  He  and  his  wife,  Frances 
Cochran  McFadyen  '43,  have  a  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons. 
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next  reunion:     1968 


Courtlandt  D.  Berry  m.d.  of  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  is  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  Florida. 


His    practice   is    in    obstetrics    and    gyn- 
ecology. 


'39 


next  reunion:     1968 


S.  Tom  Gaddy  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
served  last  year  as  national  president  of 
the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottlers  Association. 


'40 


silver  anniversary:    1965 


Nevin  Stetler,  President 
Wyndham  Hills 
York,  Pa. 
Elbert  H.  Hadley  ph.d.,  professor  of 
chemistry    at    Southern    Illinois    Univer- 
sity,  Carbondale,   has   developed   a   new 
system    of    copper    electroplating    which 
has  been  patented  by  the  S.I.U.  Founda- 


'41 


next  reunion:    1966 


L.  Tyson  Betty  is  with  Earle-Ches- 
terfield  Mill  Company,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Robert  I.  Crane,  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Modern  India  at  Duke,  will 
be  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Asian  Studies 
from  1965  through  1968. 

Theresa  E.  Horton  r.n.,  b.s.n. 
(b.s.n.ed.  '49)  completed  requirements 
for  the  Master  of  Nursing  Education  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
in  January  of  this  year  returned  to  Duke 
as  Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Care  Nursing. 

Robert  M.  Lester,  Jr.,  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  The  Colo- 
nial Press,  Inc.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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next  reunion:     1967 


Nan  Bunn  Cummings  (Mrs.  Ray- 
mond E.)  r.n.,  b.s.n.,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
was  appointed  Aug.  1  as  assistant  chief, 
Public  Health  Nursing  Section,  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health. 
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next  reunion: 


1968 


Wilda  Heath  is  Mrs.  Ronald  Keillor 
of  East  Williston,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Edward  W.  Hones  m.e.  (a.m.  '49, 
ph.d.  '52)  is  visiting  associate  professor 
of  space  physics  at  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Louise  Kriek  Wait  (Mrs.  Gale  S.) 
lives  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  where  her 
husband  is  resident  manager  of  Abbott, 
Proctor  and  Paine,  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  She  has  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 
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NEXT   reunion: 


1965 


Dr.  Henry  H.  Nicholson,  Jr. 
President 
635  Manning  Drive 
Charlotte  9,  N.  C. 
Ernest    G.    Edwards,    Jr.,    m.d.,    an 
orthopedic  surgeon  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  is 
chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  Memorial 
Hospital. 

H.  William  Owen  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
is  an  engineer  for  Westinghouse  Aero- 
space. 


'45 


NEXT   reunion: 


1965 


H.  Kenneth  Smith,  President 
1045  Englewood  Drive 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Turner  N.  Bright,  Jr.,  m.e.  is  man- 
ager of  a  vegetable  oil  and  soap  manu- 
facturing company  in  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador,  C.  A.  He  and  Mrs.  Bright 
have  six  children. 

Algernon  F.  Sigmon,  Jr.,  is  train- 
ing supervisor  for  the  North  Carolina 
Probation  Commission,  Raleigh.  He  and 
Mrs.  Sigmon  have  two  sons. 

Charles  B.  Tichenor  is  general  man- 
ager of  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
four  children  in  Wilmette. 

Trudell  Freeman  Webber  (Mrs.  Ed- 
win M.)  r.n.,  is  nursing  at  the  V.A. 
Hospital  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

D.  Leslie  Whyte,  a  junior  executive 
for  American  Hospital  Supply  Corp., 
Evanston,  111.,  is  married  and  has  three 
children. 
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next  reunion: 


1965 


Virginia  Suiter  Gavin  (Mrs.  W.  E.) 
President 
626  Redding  Road 
Ashboro,  N.  C. 
Richard  I.  Brooks,  Jr.,  retired  as  a 
commander  in  the  Navy  on  July  1   and 
is    teaching    mathematics    at    the    high 
school  in  Herndon,  Va. 

Patricia  Ann  Corwin  is  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Warnecki  and  is  living  at  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia, 
where  her  husband  is  assigned  as  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer. 

MARRIED 

Lawrence  T.  Queen  to  Laurie  W. 
Simon  on  Oct.  4.  Residence:  Guilford 
College,   N.   C. 
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next  reunion:    1968 


Emily  Smith  Blount   (Mrs.  Doug- 
las V.)   R.N.,  b.s.n.  is  night  assistant  to 
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George  B.  Meredith,  b.s.  '29  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice  president  of 
Allied  Chemical's  Nitrogen  Division. 


Joseph  J.  Klein,  ll.b.  '40  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Union  Carbide's  newly  formed 
Fibers  and  Fabrics  Division. 


J.  C.  Clamp  '42,  Allis-Chalmers  plan- 
ning V.P..  elected  president  of  the  In- 
dustrial Development  Research   Council. 


Director  of  Nursing  Service  at  Richmond 
Memorial  Hospital,   Richmond,  Va. 

Kitty  Threadgill  Cartledge  is  cus- 
tomer training  supervisor  for  Royal- 
McBee  and  travels  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
is  her  headquarters. 

Lt.  Col.  Rhea  S.  Preston  m.d.  is 
senior  medical  advisor  with  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Advisory  Group,  Seoul, 
Korea. 
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next  reunion:     1968 


James  A.  Auman  d  has  become  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Association  of 
Methodist  Colleges  in  North  Carolina 
with  offices  in  Raleigh.  Previously  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Garner  Methodist 
Church. 

Earl  T.  Hart  ll.m.,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  in  the  State  Department,  is 
currently  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Clarence  O.  McBryde  c.e.  is  with 
NASA  at  Cape  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
Fla. 

Phyllis  Riley  Stephenson  (Mrs.  F. 
Gilbert)  is  living  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  present  but  in  April  will  move  to 
Bonn,  Germany,  where  Major  Stephen- 
son will  be  assistant  military  attache 
for  three  years.   They  have  four  children. 

BORN 

First  child  and  son  to  Joseph  T.  Law- 
less, III  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Lawless,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  on  July  6.  Named  Joseph 
Thomas,  IV. 

49  next  reunion:     1968 

Elisabeth    Rumble    Jackson    (Mrs. 


John  J.)  of  Wallingford,  Pa.,  teaches 
kindergarten  in  addition  to  looking  after 
the  three  young  girls  in  the  family. 

Ervin  Jackson,  Jr.,  who  was  formerly 
with  Ivey's  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is 
now  with  the  same  company  in  Green- 
ville, S.  C. 

John  C.  Long  is  Life  Manager  of  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  office  for  the  National 
Union  Insurance  Companies. 

Henry  J.  Pierce,  who  retired  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  in  1961, 
is  general  manager  for  North  and  South 
Carolina  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  sons  and 
two   daughters. 

Kenneth  G.  Younger  of  Berkeley 
Heights,  N.  J.,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  operations  for  Sea-Land 
Service,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

born 

Third     child     and    first     daughter    to 

SUYDAM     OSTERHOUT    M.D.     and     SHIRLEY 

Kirkman  Osterhout  '53,  m.d.  '57,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Oct.  8.  Named  Ann 
Elizabeth. 
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next  reunion:     1966 


Mary  Ruth  Thornton  Boynton 
(Mrs.  M.  T.,  Jr.)  r.n.,  b.s.n.,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  received  the  Master  of  Nurs- 
ing degree  from  Emory  University  in 
August. 

R.  Maurice  Edens  m.r.e.  is  Minister 
of  Education  at  Christ  Church,  Method- 
ist, New  York  City. 

Doris  Ramalho  Hardin  (Mrs.  H.  F., 
Jr.)   and  her  four  children  are  living  at 


Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  while  Major 
Hardin  is  on  a  one  year  assignment  at 
Vietnam. 

Paul  H.  Marx,  who  was  formerly 
with  The  Pure  Oil  Company,  has  been 
named  treasurer  and  a  director  of  Zero- 
Max  Industries,  Inc..  Minneapolis  manu- 
facturer of  variable  speed  drives,  over- 
load protectors  and  overrunning  clutches 
for    fractional    horsepower    applications. 

BORN 

Second  son  to  Mary  Annelle  Cox 
Smith  (Mrs.  Theodore  G.)  and  Dr. 
Smith,  Decatur,  Ga.,  on  Jan.  18.  Named 
Keely  Cox. 
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next  reunion:     1966 


Ernest  D.  Eppley  of  Boone,  N.  C, 
is  project  director  for  the  North  Carolina 
Fund  in  four  counties.  Prior  to  taking  this 
position  he  had  spent  eight  months  at 
Duke  working  toward  the  d.ed.   degree. 

During  the  summer  John  B.  Harris, 
Jr.,  vice  president  of  North  Carolina 
National  Bank,  Charlotte,  graduated  from 
the  Stonier  Graduate  School  of  Banking, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association  at  Rutgers. 

Frances  E.  McMahon  m.ed.,  an  as- 
sociate professor  at  the  Harris  Teachers 
College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  teaches  remedial 
reading  and  works  with  the  reading  clinic. 

Ruth  Nance  Montfort  and  Russell 
Montfort  b.d.  '53,  th.m.  '64  are  living 
in  High  Point,  N.  C,  where  he  is  as- 
sociate pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church. 

BORN 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Nelson  F.  Adams  (m.r.e.  '52)  and  Mrs. 
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Adams,  Brevard,  N.  C,  on  March  17. 
Named  Kristine  Lynn. 

Fourth  child  and  second  son  to  Mary 
Ann  Menefee  Byerly  (Mrs.  Baxter 
H.)  r.n.  and  Dr.  Byerly,  Danville,  Va., 
on  Sept.  15.    Named  Andrew  James. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Arthur 
S.  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Jefferson,  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  29,  1963.  Named  Karen 
Dianne. 


'52 


next  reunion: 


1966 


Richard  A.  Buschman  is  resident 
manager  of  the  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Billie  Hiers  Houghton  (Mrs.  L.  S.) 
a.m.  of  Needham,  Mass.,  works  part- 
time  at  the  Lincoln   Laboratory,   M.I.T. 

Max  Lowdermilk  (b.d.  '55),  a  mis- 
sionary to  Pakistan  with  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  has  returned  for  his 
second  five-year  period  following  two 
years  of  study  in  agriculture  at  Cornell 
University.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  three  children. 

Dennison  I.  Rusinow,  who  is  based 
in  Belgrade  to  report  from  Yugoslavia 
for  American  Universities  Field  Staff, 
Inc.,  had  an  article,  entitled  "Yugo- 
slavia's Problems  with  'Market  Social- 
ism,' "  in  the  May,  1964,  Southeast  Eu- 
rope Series.  In  1958  he  was  awarded  a 
fellowship  by  the  Institute  of  Current 
World  Affairs  to  expand  studies  in  the 
problems  of  Hapsburg  Successor  States, 
begun  while  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford 
University,  and  after  a  year's  residence 
in  Vienna  he  moved  to  St.  Antony's 
College,  Oxford,  to  write  about  recent 
Italian,  Yugoslav  and  Austrian  history. 
He  holds  an  m.a.  and  d.phil.  from 
Oxford. 
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next  reunion: 


1969 


Philip  J.  Accardo  of  Trenton,  N.  L, 
is  manager  of  operations  research  for 
Johnson  &  Johnson  in  New  Brunswick. 
He  has  a  Master's  degree  in  economics 
of  engineering  and  industrial  engineer- 
ing from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

W.  Wesley  Herndon,  an  m.d.  grad- 
uate of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
is  an  assistant  director  of  medical  re- 
search for  Winthrop  Laboratories,  a 
division  of  Sterling  Drug,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

On  September  1  James  M.  Moudy 
ph.d.,  who  has  been  serving  as  vice- 
chancellor  for  academic  affairs  and  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School,  became  execu- 
tive vice-chancellor  of  Texas  Christian 
University. 


George  C.  B.  Tolleson  is  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Charleston, 
S.  C.  He  went  there  in  September  after 
graduating  from  Starr  King  School  for 
the  Ministry  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
born 

First  child  and  son  to  Ronald  H. 
Underwood  and  Norma  Goldberg 
Underwood  '54,  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  on  July  31. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Marion 
McConnell  Gough  (Mrs.  William  C.) 
and  Mr.  Gough,  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  on 
June   15.    Named  William  Scott. 
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next   reunion:     1969 


Cissie  Murray  Donigan,  William  L. 
Donigan  and  their  four  children  live 
in  Gainesville,  Fla.  He  owns  and  oper- 
ates Donigan's,  a  college  shop  at  the 
University  of  Florida. 

Gerald  W.  Fuller,  an  attorney  for 
the  internal  revenue  department,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  lives  in  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 
He   is   married   and   has   two  daughters. 

Donald  F.  Hunt  is  an  insurance 
broker,  associated  with  the  Union  Cen- 
tral Life  Insurance  Company,  Boston. 
He,  Mrs.  Hunt  and  their  two  children 
live  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Alfred  E.  Kerby  e.e.,  a  senior  engi- 
neer for  IBM  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  makes 
his  home  in  West  Hurley.  His  family 
includes  three  girls  and  a  boy,  the  two 
youngest  being  twins,  one  of  each. 

Jane  Watlington  Meyer  r.n.  and 
Richard  A.  Meyer,  who  live  in  Chi- 
cago, have  two  boys  and  a  girl.  He  is 
owner  of  Popular  Products  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

born 

Third  daughter  to  Prudence  Todd 
DeLap  and  James  H.  DeLap  a.m.  '59, 
PH.D.  '60,  Deland,  Fla.,  on  April  12. 
Named  Margaret  Jane. 

Second  daughter  to  Carolyn  Moore 
Lutz  (Mrs.  Ray  W.)  and  Mr.  Lutz, 
Shelby,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  3.  Named 
Maude  Lillian. 

Third  son  to  J.  William  McGuinn, 
Jr.,  and  Caroline  Kirkman  McGuinn 
'60,  High  Point,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  14. 
Named  Louis  Morgan. 
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tenth  reunion:     1965 


Dr.  Thorne  S.  Winter  III,  President 
184  Cochise  Drive,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Sheldon     P.     Zitner    ph.d.,    Carter- 
Adams  Professor  of  Literature  at  Grin- 
nell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  was  named 


the  James  Morton  Robert  Honor  Profes- 
sor for  1964-65  at  the  annual  Alumni 
Convocation  in  June.  Given  for  "out- 
standing excellence  of  work,"  the  pro- 
fessorship has  been  previously  held  by 
four  other  faculty  members. 
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next  reunion:    1966 


For  the  next  two  years,  Richard  K. 
Downey  c.e.,  Diana  Mainsel  Downey 
'57,  and  their  two  sons  will  be  in  The 
Hague,  Netherlands,  where  Mr.  Downey 
has  an  assignment  with  the  Royal  Dutch 
Shell   Group. 

Paul  B.  Eckman  is  a  post-graduate 
fellow  in  neurology  at  the  National 
Hospital,  Queens  Square,  London.  Upon 
completion  of  the  fellowship  he  will  join 
the  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Neu- 
rology at  Stanford  University  School 
of  Medicine,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Dorothy   Lawrence    (m.ed.    '60)    is 
teaching  with  the  Air  Force  Dependents' 
Schools  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  this  year. 
married 

Elizabeth  Ann  Harris  to  Thomas  A. 
Clary  on  Oct.  10.  Residence:  Arlington, 
Va. 

BORN 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Brubaker  and  Margaret  Miles 
Brubaker  '58,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  10. 
Named  Martha  Susan. 

A  daughter  to  Darden  E.  Haslett 
m.e.  and  Mrs.  Haslett,  Manchester,  Conn., 
on  April  10.  Named  Katherine  Brincker- 
hoff. 

A  son  to  V.  Webster  Johnson,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  on 
Aug.   20.    Named  Vernon  Webster,  III. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Phyl- 
lis Oshtnsky  Meyers  (Mrs.  Fred- 
erick) and  Dr.  Meyers,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Sept.  9.  Named  Marshall 
Alexander. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Mary 
Jo  Ingalls  Purvis  (Mrs.  Robert  L.) 
(b.s.n.  '57)  and  Mr.  Purvis,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  on  Jan.  12.  Named  Douglas 
Robert. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Robert  J.  Ruffini  and  Susan  Erwin 
Ruffini  '57,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec. 
29,   1963.    Named  Ellen  Louise. 

Second  daughter  to  Richard  C.  Shay 
and  Mrs.  Shay,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
July  26.    Named  Susan  Pamela. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Judith  Foster  Thiede  (Mrs.  Ronald 
W.)  and  Mr.  Thiede,  Huntington  Sta- 
tion, N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  13,  1963.  Named 
Jill. 
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Winston  H.  Palmer  '48  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  in  the  Southern 
Metals  Division  of  the  Continental  Can. 


Clayton  T.  Hardon,  b.s.m.e.  '54  elected 
vice  president  of  the  metal  division  at 
National  Store  Fixture  &  Equipment. 


Bobby  Joe  Harris  '58  promoted  to  man- 
ager of  Mutual  of  New  York's  life  and 
health   insurance  agency   in   Greensboro. 


'57 


next   reunion:     1967 


Ledyard  D.  Gardner,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  division  manager  in  the  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  agency  of  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America. 

Louis  W.  Hodges  b.d.  (ph.d.  '60) 
is  an  associate  professor  of  religion  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

Robert  T.  McGaughey  is  a  partner 
in  MorMac,  Inc.,  an  office  machines, 
furniture,  supplies  and  printing  concern 
operating  in  Farmville  and  Greenville, 
N.  C.  He,  his  wife,  Anne  Morgan 
McGaughey  '59,  and  their  young  daugh- 
ter live  in  Farmville. 

Allen  Mead  m.e.  is  sales  engineer 
in  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  district  sales 
office  of  ALCOA.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  children. 

married 

Robert  J.  Benson,  Jr.,  to  Laura 
Bostwick  on  June  26.  Residence:  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Ronald  E.  Jarrell  to  Jean  Anne 
Flanagan  on  Oct.  10.  Residence:  Gardi- 
ner, Mont. 

Doris  W.  Shepherd  b.s.m.t.  to  Philip 
A.  Marriott  on  Oct.  24.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Tanya   D.   Tillett  r.n.    (b.s.n.   '59) 
to  Trenton   Crow   in   July,    1964.    Resi- 
dence:  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 
born 

A  daughter  to  Larry  J.  Davis  and 
Mrs.  Davis,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Oct.   12. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Grace  Jean  Martin  Faust  (Mrs.  L.  R.) 
and  Mr.  Faust,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif., 
on  Feb.  20.    Named  Kimberley  Myrtise. 


Second  son  to  Robert  A.  Hohner 
(a.m.  '63)  and  Kay  Stewart  Hohner 
'58,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  April  14.  Named 
Robert  Christian. 

Second  son  to  Cynthia  Virden  Ma- 
lone  and  Lt.  Robert  S.  Malone, 
Monterey,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  27,  1963. 
Named  Frank  Emory. 

Second  daughter  to  Ann  Whitley 
Smiley  (Mrs.  Kenneth  S.,  Jr.)  r.n. 
(b.s.n.  '59)  and  Captain  Smiley,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Named  Suzanne. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Ann 
Hadley  Webb  (Mrs.  Ralph  L.)  and 
Mr.  Webb,  La  Crosse,  Wise,  on  June 
22.    Named  Janet  Ann. 


'58 


next  reunion: 


1968 


John    E.    Ziolkowski    is   an    assistant 
professor  of  Greek  at  Randolph  Macon 
Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
born 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  James 
D.  Barker,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  Jane  Bring- 
hurst  Barker  '61,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
June  9.    Named  Elizabeth  Jane. 

First  child  and  son  to  Wanna  Mc- 
Anally  Blanton  (Mrs.  William  M., 
Jr.)  and  Mr.  Blanton,  High  Point,  N.  C, 
on  April  26.  Named  William  Mclll- 
waine,   III. 

A  son  to  Jo  Anne  McLawhorn  Pad- 
gett (m.a.t.  '59)  and  Capt.  Douglas  M. 
Padgett  '59,  Warner  Robins,  Ga.,  on 
Sept.    1.     Named    Douglas    Morgan,    Jr. 


69. 


next   reunion:     1969 


In    tne    May,    1964,    issue   of   Marine 
Corps  Gazette,  Capt.  D.  Richard  Carr 


was  cited  for  having  been  awarded  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Air 
Medals  for  Vietnam.  He  is  flying  heli- 
copters for  the  Marines. 

An  article,  entitled  "Secretary  to  the 
Ambassador,"  by  Mary  Alice  Child 
appeared  in  the  1964  spring  issue  of 
The  Gibbsonian,  which  is  published  by 
The  Katherine  Gibbs  School  Alumnae 
Association.  In  it  she  told  of  her  in- 
teresting experiences  during  the  past  two 
years  as  private  secretary  to  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

Jane  Day  Edwards  b.s.n.,  Robert 
Edwards  '60  and  their  young  son  live 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  Mr.  Edwards 
is  claims  adjuster  for  Crawford  and 
Company. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Gayler  is  a  resident  in 
radiology  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

David  S.  Hill,  who  received  the 
m.d.  degree  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1963,  is  stationed  at  Lock- 
bourne  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  after  com- 
pleting his  internship  at  Receiving  Hos- 
pital, Detroit,  Mich.  He  and  Mrs.  Hill 
have  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Robert  N.  Kelson  ph.d.  is  Fred 
Morgan  Kirby  Professor  of  Civil  Rights 
at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

William   T.   Watson    (ll.b.    '62)    is 
in  the  trust  department  of  North  Caro- 
lina National  Bank,  Charlotte. 
born 

A  daughter  to  M.  L.  Barnes  and  Mrs. 
Barnes,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  on  Sept. 
9.    Named  Blair  Davis. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Dr. 
B.  W.  Gayler  and  Mrs.  Gayler,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  July  13.   Named  Thomas 
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Charles. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Thomas 
P.  Graham,  Jr.  (m.d.  '63)  and  Carol 
Ann  Noggle  Graham  '60,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  on  Sept.  18.  Named  Bethany 
Caroline. 

First  child  and  son  to  Lt.  Robert  M. 
Keim  and  Suzanne  Carlson  Keim  b.s.n. 
'61,  Jacksonville,  N.  C,  on  May  8. 
Named  Robert  Lincoln. 

First  child  and  son  to  Dr.  William 
R.  Linton,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Linton,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  Dec.  5,  1963.  Named 
William  R.,  III. 

Second  daughter  to  Carolyn  Brosz 
Robins  and  Herbert  Thomas  Robins 
m.e.,  Hickory,  N.  C,  in  July.  Named 
Cynthia  Suzanne. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Lota 
Leigh  Brian  Schmickel  and  Roy 
Schmickel  m.d.  '61,  Rockville,  Md.,  on 
Oct.  8.    Named  Daniel  Barringer. 


'60 


next  reunion:     1970 


Tyler  Deierhoi  a.m.  (ph.d.  '64)  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Barbara  Buening  Harris  (Mrs. 
Charles  W.)  will  be  in  Denver,  Colo., 
for  the  next  two  years  while  her  hus- 
band, a  doctor,  is  assigned  to  Fitzsimons 
General  Hospital. 

Glenn  E.  Ketner,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '63) 
is  stationed  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  is  serving 
as  a  Judge  Advocate.  He  lives  in  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

On  September  1  Joan  Starr  Lindop 
(Mrs.  Richard  C.)  and  her  family 
moved  to  Lafayette,  Ind.,  where  Mr. 
Lindop  is  Assistant  Director  of  the  In- 
surance Marketing  Institute  at  Purdue 
University. 

married 

Mary  Livingston  Doggett  to  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Wilkinson,  III,  on  Oct.  25. 
Residence:  Baltimore,  Md. 

George  T.  Eaton  to  Helen  Marie 
Rupp  on  Aug.  22.  Residence:  Prairie 
View,  Texas. 

Kathryn  B.  Mason  b.s.n.  to  Frank 
B.  Haskell,  III,  on  Oct.  24.  Residence: 
Landover,  Md. 

Mary  C.  Shepard  to  Capt.  William 
J.  O'Shaughnessy  on  Oct.  10.  Residence: 
Dayton,   Ohio. 

born 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Elliott 
P.  Hinely  m.e.  and  Mathilda  Rainey 
Hinely  '61,  Arlington,  Mass.,  on  Sept. 
11.    Named  Allison  Paige. 


A  daughter  to  Joan  Starr  Lindop 
(Mrs.  Richard  C.)  and  Mr.  Lindop, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  July  18.  Named 
Tracy  Starr. 

A  son  to  William  David  Meier  e  and 
Mrs.  Meier,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  14. 
Named  Robert  David. 

Third  child,  a  daughter,  to  Margaret 
Borcherdt  Miller  (Mrs.  John)  b.s.n. 
and  Captain  Miller,  Newark,  Del.,  on 
Aug.  8.   Named  Melinda  Joan. 


'61 


next  reunion:     1967 


Henry  V.  Barnette,  Jr.,  a  graduate 
of  Wake  Forest  Law  School,  is  associated 
with  Bunn,  Hatch,  Little  &  Bunn,  at- 
torneys of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

For  the  past  three  years  Joan  Godlove 
has  been  studying  medical  illustration 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  She 
completed  her  work  in  June  and  has 
joined  the  medical  illustration  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester, 
Minn. 

Richard  P.  Heitzenrater  (b.d.  '64) 
is  associate  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  Butler,  Pa. 

Charlotte  Hamlin  Jacobsen  (Mrs. 
G.  C.  B.)  writes  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  moved  from  Copenhagen  to 
Luton,  England.  He  is  with  Vauxhall 
Motors  and  she  is  teaching  in  a  local 
primary  school. 

John  H.  Piper  graduated  from  Wes- 
ley Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
June  and  since  then  has  been  serving  as 
the  associate  pastor  of  Bellevue  Method- 
ist Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MARRIED 

James  E.  Hall,  Jr.,  e.e.  to  Iris  Had- 
don  on  Aug.  29.  Residence:  University, 
Ala. 

Elbert  P.  Hallock  to  Joan  Elaine 
Dooley  on  July  25.  Residence:  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

Diane  L.  Reed  b.s.n.  to  W.  Lawrence 
Pratt,  III,  on  Oct.  10.  Residence: 
Columbus,  Ga. 

Martha  Tovell  to  lohn  Peter  Nes- 
bitt  on  Dec.  28,  1963.  Residence: 
Marion,  Ind. 

Buford  A.  Tyne  to  Mary  Patricia 
Macklin  on  Oct.  9.  Residence:  New 
York  City. 

BORN 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Linda  Jo 

SURRETT  CARTWRIGHT  (MRS.   DAVID  LEE) 

(m.a.t.  '64)  and  Captain  Cartwright, 
San  Clemente,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  18. 
Named  Allison  Lee. 

A  daughter  to  Nancy  Brooks  Jones 
(Mrs.  David  A.)  and  Mr.  Jones,  Gran- 


ville,  111.,  on  June  14.    Named  Marjorie 
Carol. 
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Rick. 

First  child  and  son  to  John  R.  Tinnell 
and  Mrs.  Tinnell,  Warren,  Ore.,  on 
Sept.  6.    Named  John,  Jr. 


Allen  G.  Burgoyne  ll.b.  has  been 
transferred  from  New  York  to  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  office  of  Simpson,  Thacher 
&  Bartlett. 

Charles  B.  Johnson,  who  is  attend- 
ing Tulane  Law  School,  was  elected  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  Tulane  Moot  Court 
Board  last  year. 

Arnold  J.  Kohn  (ll.b.  '64)  is  study- 
ing tax  law  in  the  graduate  division  of 
New    York   University    School    of   Law 

Gazie  K.  Ragep  is  living  in  Durham 
while  working  at  Chemstrand  and  taking 
two  courses  at  U.N.C. 
married 

Marian  Ellen  Ashe  m.ed.  to  James 
F.  Williams  on  Oct.  3.  Residence: 
Cedartown,  Ga. 

Barbara  Anna  Brabshaw  to  Martin 
Kirchhausen  on  Oct.  3.  Residence:  Adel- 
phi,   Md. 

Jane  Saunders  Early  to  Stewart 
H.  Goodman  on  Sept.  30.  Residence: 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Joseph  R.  Hedgpeth  to  Catherine  N. 
Byrd  on  Aug.  15.  Residence:  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Ronald  Dean  Morgan  to  Linda  Marie 
Pate  on  Oct.  11.  Residence:  Quantico, 
Va. 

Grover  E.  Musselwhite  to  Mary 
Lee  Ritchie  on  Sept.  19.  Residence:  Del 
Rio,  Texas. 

James  R.  Oliver  to  Judy  S.  Mitchell 
on  Aug.   30.    Residence:    Efland,  N.   C. 

Erskine  Dixon  Owens  to  Barbara 
Ann  Jordan  on  Oct.  24.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Bruce  L.  Richards  to  Judith  Ann 
Oelschlegel  b.s.n.  '64  on  July  4. 
Residence:   Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Lt.   (jg)   Roger  H.  Toler  to  Mary 
Lloyd  Coleman  '63  on  Aug.  29.    Resi- 
dence: St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 
born 

A  son  to  Janette  Dill  Bolton  and 
John  C.  Bolton  m.d.  '63,  Westmount, 
Canada,  on  Sept.  23.  Named  John 
Fred,  II. 

A  son  to  Patricia  Miller  Doak  and 
Thomas  D.  Doak,  Monroeville,  Ala., 
on  April  16.    Named  Thomas  Shannon. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Mary 
Lou  Peaboby  Ferrell  and  Donald  W. 
Ferrell  '63,  Madison,  Wise,  on  July 
21.   Named  Dawn  Lynn. 

Second  son  to  Gwyn  Hutchinson 
Harris  (Mrs.  Alton  T.)  and  Mr.  Har- 
ris, Lancaster,  Pa.,  on   June   1.    Named 
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Marilyn  White  Jackson  (Mrs.  Mil- 
lard I.,  Jr.)  b.s.n.  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is 
an  assistant  instructor  of  nursing  at 
Rex  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  teach- 
ing  senior   medicine   and   surgery. 

Leslie  Gray  McNeill  received  the 
m.s.l.s.  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  August  and  is  work- 
ing as  an  assistant  cataloger  at  the 
University   of   Georgia   Library,   Athens. 

Norcott  Pemberton  works  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City. 

Sally  J.  Spratt  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
is  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Ethiopia. 
She  is  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

Amanda    T.     Wright    is    now     Mrs. 
Richard  L.  Smoot  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
married 

Rosalind  Grier  and  Dennis  W.  K. 
Wagner  on  Sept.  5.  Residence:  New 
York  City. 

Gilman  D.  Kirk,  Jr.,  to  Sandra  Jean 
Ackley  on  July  4.  Residence:  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Diane  J.  McKay  b.s.n.  to  S.  F.  James 
Abbott  on  Aug.  22.  Residence:  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

Nina  E.  (Teddy)  Parker  b.s.n.  to 
Thomas  R.  Lavin  on  Jan.  29.  Residence: 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  W.  Rankin,  II  to  Sally 
Katherine  Heller  '66  on  Sept.  5.  Resi- 
dence:   Cambridge,   Mass. 

Elizabeth  L.  Smith  to  C.  Benjamin 
Waud  on  Aug.  15.  Residence:  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

Wesley  Marvin  Thompson  to  Pamela 
Deane  Truette  on  June  27.  Residence: 
Baltimore,   Md. 

born 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Diana 
Bole  Hassett  (Mrs.  Clyde  A.),  and  Mr. 
Hassett,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  June.  Named 
Susan. 

A  daughter  to  Lt.  Paul  T.  Widener 
and  Mrs.  Widener,  Laredo  AFB,  Texas, 
on  Aug.  13.   Named  Amanda  Lee. 
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Harriet  Austin  is  teen-age  director 
for    the    Greensboro,    N.    C,    Y.W.C.A. 

Langdon  M.  Cooper  is  a  life  under- 
writer for  American  National  Insurance 
Company,  Durham. 

Thomas  E.  Gensel  b.d.  is  pastor  of 


Lost  Creek  Methodist  Church,  Lost 
Creek,  W.  Va. 

Jon  N.  Moline  ph.d.  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Joseph  N.  Moreng,  Jr.,  c.e.  of  Ridge- 
field,  N.  J.,  is  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Highway  Department. 

Patricia  Ann  Reardon  m.a.t.  is  a 
teacher  of  history  at  Norwood  High 
School,  Newton,  Mass. 

William  Ward  Rice  d.f.  is  coordina- 
tor of  the  Woodworking  Technology  De- 
partment, Vocational  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale. 

Marilyn  Howe  Rimer  b.s.n.  and 
Alan  E.  Rimer  c.e.  are  living  in 
Durham  while  she  is  working  at  Duke 
Hospital  and  he  is  taking  graduate 
work  in  public  health  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Those  attending  graduate  school  at 
Duke  include:  Carol  A.  Bagley,  soci- 
ology; Elaine  Moss  Borcherding  (Mrs. 
Thomas  E.),  history;  Valerie  A.  Lewis, 
anatomy;  Don  P.  Marchese,  Gail 
Tousey  and  Charles  D.  Walker,  edu- 
cation; Diana  R.  Calverley  and  Ami 
Daniel,  biochemistry;  and  Sandra  W. 
Frederick,  Elizabeth  Ann  Smith  and 
Winona  L.  Webber,  English. 

Other  class  members  attending  med- 
ical school  are:  Jeff  Applestein,  Cor- 
nell; George  M.  Austin,  Indiana; 
Joseph  B.  Callahan,  Pittsburgh;  Rich- 
ard F.  Collins,  Jr.,  George  Washing- 
ton; Samuel  L.  Combs,  III,  Kentucky; 
Michael  S.  Fields,  Chicago;  H.  Kay 
Herring,  Elizabeth  Louise  Lime  and 
Margaret  Waisman,  Emory;  Grant  T. 
Kien,  Cincinnati;  John  C.  Markham, 
III,  and  Charles  P.  Rose,  North  Caro- 
lina; Robert  M.  Miller,  Tennessee; 
and  Douglas  C.  Morris.  Baylor. 

Additional  graduates  attending  Law 
school  are:  Dale  D.  Conroy  and  Em- 
mett  B.  Lewis,  III,  Duke;  Harry  L. 
Nolan,  Jr.,  Thomas  S.  Smith  and  Mel- 
vin  G.  Williams,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  J.  Thomas  Cardwell,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida;  H.  Michael  Erisman, 
Northwestern;  Albert  S.  George,  Jr., 
DePaul;  Brian  A.  Johnson,  George 
Washington;  William  R.  Reynolds, 
Washington  and  Lee;  William  S.  Spen- 
cer, University  of  Florida;  John  Q.  van 
Hettinga,  Tulane;  and  William  M. 
Walker,  University  of  Illinois. 

Graduates  taking  advanced  study  in- 
clude: William  L.  Belvin,  Jr.,  social 
work  and  Lawrence  E.  McLean,  ac- 
counting, University  of  Chicago;  Ed- 
ward    L.     Keller,     mathematics,     and 
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Clifford  G.  Sheldon,  accounting,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Winfred  T.  Hark- 
rader,  Jr.,  business  administration.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Brent  F.  Black- 
welder,  mathematics,  and  Carol  Getz 
Hollis  (Mrs.  Jan  M.),  m.a.t.,  Yale; 
James  E.  Strickland,  biochemistry,  Tu- 
lane;  Peyton  H.  Todd,  III,  psychology, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
Merle  B.  Umstead,  education,  Colum- 
bia Teachers  College;  Roger  S.  Vin- 
cent, finance,  Southern  California;  Paul 
B.  Wharton,  economics,  Rutgers;  Sara 
H.  Pierce,  guidance,  and  Alan  D.  Wat- 
son,  education,    East   Carolina   College. 

MARRIED 

June  E.  Gehrig  b.s.n.  to  Douglas 
Banks.    Residence:   San  Jose,  Calif. 

Allan  R.  Haworth  m.e.  to  Marian 
Archer  on  June  20.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Meriel  B.  Mitchell  to  Richard  M. 
Gregory  on  Sept.  12.  Residence:  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Monroe  Scott  Williamson  to  Mar- 
jorie  C.  Foushee  on  Aug.  14.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 


DEATHS 


R.  Bruce  Etheridge  '99  of  Manteo, 
N.  C,  died  on  Oct.  19.  A  veteran  of  11 
sessions  in  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly,  he  first  served  as  Dare  Coun- 
ty's member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  1903  session.  From 
1933  to  1949  he  was  director  of  the 
State  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. He  had  also  been  a  member 
of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Dare  County 
Democratic  Executive  Committee.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife,  one  daughter  and 
two   grandchildren. 

Dudley  W.  Bagley  '12  of  Moyock, 
N.  C,  died  on  Oct.  27.  In  addition  to 
holding  many  local  and  state  offices,  he 
had  served  from  1940  to  1946  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  Washington.  Since 
then  he  had  been  active  in  the  super- 
vision of  farming  activities  on  Highland 
Farm  in  Moyock.    Mrs.  Bagley  survives. 

Dr.  John  N.  Hester  '18,  for  40  years 
a  dentist  in  Reidsville,  N.  C,  and  for 
18  years  mayor  of  that  town,  died  on 
Oct.  18  after  a  long  illness.  He  had 
been  retired  since  1961  because  of  his 
health.  Mrs.  Hester  and  one  brother 
survive. 

Dr.  William  J.  Massey,  Jr.,  '22,  a 
dentist  in  Smithfield,  N.  C,  was  fatally 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  on 
Oct.  25.  Survivors  include  a  son,  Wil- 
liam J.,  Ill,  '58,  M.D.  '62. 

Madge  Blackley  '30,  veteran  em- 
ployee of  Duke  Hospital,  died  on  Nov. 

5  following  an  extended  illness. 

C.  Wilson  Randle  '31,  a.m.  '38  of 
Winnetka,  111.,  died  on  Sept.  27  fol- 
lowing a  short  illness.  A  management 
consultant,  author  and  educator,  he  was 
a  vice  president  in  the  Chicago  head- 
quarters office  of  the  nationwide  man- 
agement consulting  firm  of  Booz,  Allen 

6  Hamilton,    Inc.,    which   he   joined   in 
1952.     Mrs.    Randle    and    two    children 


Herbert  Leon  Clark  '32,  a  science 
teacher    at    Wayne    Technical    Institute, 


Goldsboro,  N.  C,  died  following  a  heart 
attack  at  the  Duke-State  football  game 
on  Oct.   17. 

William  E.  Dean  b.d.  '33,  pastor  of 
the  Jonesboro  Methodist  Church  in  the 
North  Alabama  Conference,  died  on 
Sept.  12.  Also  a  graduate  of  Birming- 
ham Southern  College,  he  had  served  a 
number  of  pastorates  in  the  Conference. 
His  wife  and  a  son  survive. 

Virginia  McLean  Beall  (Mrs.  Law- 
rence L.)  a.m.  '34  of  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
died  on  Sept.   16. 

John  C.  Cummings,  Sr.,  '36,  a  plumb- 
ing supply  salesman  of  Macon,  Ga., 
died  recently.  His  widow,  a  son  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

James  W.  Ouzts,  Jr.,  '36  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  died  on  March  30  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  a  salesman  for 
Procter  &  Gamble  since  graduating  from 
Duke.  Mrs.  Ouzts  and  a  daughter  sur- 
vive. 

William  B.  Robinson  '41,  a  radio 
and  television  producer  for  the  Geyer, 
Morey,  Ballard,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
New  York  City,  died  in  October  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  television  liaison 
producer  on  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion commercials.  Surviving  are  two 
sisters,  one  being  Alice  M.  Robinson 
'42,  R.N.  '44. 

Dr.  Lucien  E.  Roberts  ph.d.  '42, 
former  president  of  Middle  Georgia  Col- 
lege, Cochran,  died  on  May  1  follow- 
ing a  heart  attack. 

Col.  Stephen  J.  Berte  '43,  chief  of 
professional  services  at  the  Army's  Val- 
ley Forge  General  Hospital,  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  died  on  Oct.  5  of  a  heart  attack. 
A  graduate  of  George  Washington  Med- 
ical School,  he  joined  the  Army  during 
the  Korean  War.  His  wife  and  six 
children,  who  live  in  Royesford,  Pa., 
survive. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
recent  death  of  Dr.  John  N.  Potanos 
'48  of  Closter,  N.  J. 

Charles  A.  Fisher  '51,  a  native  of 
Canton,  N.  C,  was  murdered  in  Puerto 
Rico  early  in  November.  He  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Crawford  and  Co.  in- 
surance firm's  San  Juan  office  since  1954 
and  was  manager  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 
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HANES 


We  stuck  our  corporate  neck  out. 


Fifty  years  ago  we  decided  to  adopt  a  trade  mark  and  to  promote  it  to 
the  public.  We  did  so  knowing  that  we  were  laying  our  reputation  on  the 
line  every  time  a  garment  was  sold  bearing  the  Hanes  label. 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  that  decision  was  made.  Our  growth 
and  progress  indicate  that  people  are  getting  their  money's  worth  —  and 
more  —  in  the  Hanes  brand. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  Hanes  product  should  ever  fail  to  live  up  to  our 
high  standards,  we  hope  you'll  let  us  know. 

We  plan  to  run  another  ad  like  this  fifty  years  from  now. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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